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in  M)(\  1070  farm  hill.  (V)iiu:iv8s  snid  in  'i'iiU'  IX,  ^'Tl)o  ('oii<:Trs.s 
coimnits  ilsoU*  to  m  isnuiid  bulani-c  l)o<.\v(vii  nirnl  ami  iii'l)an  AiiuM'ica. 
Tlu;  Coii.irress  coiisidtMv^  (his  halMiift'  so  os^^cnitiai  to  ihc  |H'a(v.  pi'os- 
pirrit y  aiul  welfiiit'.  of  all  onr  vh  i/ciis  thai.  Muv  hi.irhosj.  pi-ioiMty  iiinst  Im 
£ri\'(Mi  to  t]i(Mv.vitJilix!i('.ioii  luul  dtM-elo])iii(Mil'.  of  rural  areas/"  ' 

T\h)  rt*asons  Miat  lht>  ('oiimrHS  passed  this  loirislal  i(^ii  ai'c  clear.  For 
th(^  ])asl-.  \h\}iy  years— cxf(?pt  for  the  yoarsVlOin-nO— tli^  avtM'aiiv 
ontini,o:ratioii  o!  the  fai'in  poimlatioii  tVoin  rural  .ViiuM'ica  has  heoii  live 
jU'rcoiit.  01-  more.  In  the  inr>(r,s  the  inimher  ot'  peo])le  leavinn-  Hu.  farm 
was  a.bouf.  one  million  ]x*o])le.  a  yeai*.  That  nmnbei'  was  reduced  to 
about  000,000  a  yeai-  duriiiir  the  ibfUVs  because  of  the  <!-reatlv  iM'dneed 
farm  ])0]ndation  base. 

Moi'eovoi'  oOO  counties  had  a  natural  dccivase  in  population  ))e.- 
twoeu  1000  and  1970:  that  is,  more  i)ei'Sons  died' than  woi-e  hoi'u  in 
those  areas.  Tins  factor  u.suMlly  reflects  difliculties  l)y  the  people  livinir 
3u  those  counties  in  (iudino-  ncAv  soui'ces  of  om])loyinent  oi*  in  makinij 
ade(}]uate  Avaijc.^.  i'^-  jobs  that  arc  available. 

In  1070,  the  unern])loymout  rate  in  a<iTicultnral  work  n-ns  7.r)  i)ercent 
coujpai'ed  with  a  natioiurl  rate  of  r>.2  peirent  in  othei-  occupntious.  In 
11H;S  tlio  i^er  caj^ita  income  m  inotro])olitan  areas  was  n  year 

conii)ared  with  $2,01+  a  year  for  i^eople  living'  iu  l^laces  of  undei-  ."lO.OOO 
])0]-)nhition.  In  the  fai-m  population  tilicper  cnj^ita  income  received  fi'om 
farmiuo;  was  only  $1,50P,  per  year,  wliich  meant  that  luanv  fai'i'ii  peoj^le 
had  to  oi)cratc  tlieii-  fni-ins  and  find  still  additional  woi-k  in  nearby 
towns.  Xoarly  as  muesli  income  for  farm  families  M'as  u'enei-ated  bv  this 
olf-the-farm  work  ($lj300  per  caj^iita)  as  w  as  enmed  hv  fai'iiiinir.' 

Because  of  o'oiierally  lower  iucomo,  the  amount  of  niouev  tluPt  rural 
]>eople  wei^o  a))le  to  spend  for  <i-o\-tM'uineut  .sci'vices  like  police  aud  fii'c 
protectiou,  medical  services,  education,  roads,  sanitiition  and  pid)lic 
wel  fare  was  lowei-  than  that  s]>ent  in  tnotvoix)litan  areas. 

Tn  metropolitau  aivas  in  in07-"G8.  the  citizcTis  sj^ient  more  than  f>C)00 
per  jMipd  across  tlie  nation,  whereas  in  the  uou-motropolitan  areas, 
the  exr)epdituivs  por  pni)il  were  uioro  than  $100  less  for  the  school' 
yoai'.  This  disparity  giws  even  laraer  when  it  is  considered  that  uuiuv 
I'ui'al  schoo!  systems  spo.ui]  hiro^  sums  to  bus  rural  children  lono-  dis- 
tances to  consolidated  schools. 

Clearly  there  is  an  iiubalauce  between  job  o]:)]:)ortainties  and  com- 
uiuuity  facilities— an  imbalance  in  the  whole  quality  of  life-^]K»tween 
i-ural  and  ui'ban  America.  Tliis  iuibalauce  in  the  i-ichuoss  of  life  has 
been  a  majoi*  factor  m  the  imbalance  of  the  American  populatimi.  with- 

percent  of  the  i^eople  living  on  less  than  two  percent  of  the  land. 
Tins  imbalance  has  overloaded  the  larger  urban  systems  to  the 
brcaknig  ponit,  and  has  created  a  nationalnrbau  crisis  foi-  which  no 
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rcadv  ronjcdios  liavc  been  discovoi'ed,  Tt  has  created  mile  aftor  Diilc  of 
indoiiiieiiblc  suburban  coininiinitie>;  whoso  relatively  aflhiout  vysidyiit.s 
are  only  boizinniiii;*  to  roali/.e  the  costs  of  the  now  .coinnuiiiity  faciliries 
\  -hich  they^arc  delnanduig  as  they  ^vatch  urban  slums  jc)in  the  inarch 
to  Mie  suburbs. 

Meanwhile,  rural  communities  have  been  ignored  and  largely  for- 
gotten. 

An  increasing  innnbcr  of  reno\v]ied  Americans  have  called  Cor  a 
National  Growth  Policy  to  bring  soure  order  to  the  growth  thai  this 
nation  is  experiencing.  It  is  estimated  that  there  M'ill  he  an  addition  of 
75  million  additional  Americans  in  the  next  thirty  years.  If  present 
population  migration  trends  continue,  most  oi  these  new  Ameri^cans 
will  live  along  the  sea  coasts,  the  Gulf  of  ?iIexico,  and  along  the  Great 
Lakes,  in  nretropolitan  areas  that  are  already  overcrowded. 

President  Nixon's  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the  Amer- 
ican Future  ]\ad  this  to  say  about  the  coining  new  Americans:^ 

'*Tlie  time  has  come  to  ask  wliat  level  of  population  growth  is  good 
for  the  United  States,  There  was  a  period  wlien  rapicl  gi'owth  made 
better  sense  as  we  songht  to  settle  a  cofitinent  ami  build  a  modern  in- 
dustrial nation.  And  there  was  a  period,  in  the  1930s,  when  a  low  birth 
rate  ^vas  cause  for  concern.  Bnt  these  arc  new  times,  and  we  ha^'e  to 
qnestion  old  assumptions  and  make  new  choices  based  on  what  popula- 
tion growth  means  for  the  nation  today.  Despite  the  pervasive  impact 
of  population  growth  on  every  facet  of  ATuerican  life,  the  United 
States  has  never  deA-eloped  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  subject.  There 
is  a  need  today  for  the  nation  to  consider  population  growth  explicitly 
and  to  formulate  policy  for  the  future," 

Obvionslv  all  of  tlio  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Kural  Devel- 
0])ment  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  all  of  the 
iiulividuals  having  input  into  this  report.  However,  the  report  hopes 
to  represent  the  broad  flow  oi*  thought  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rural 
development  eifort. 


VOICES  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

The  problem  of  coiiiiMy  lii'e  is  one  of  roconstnictioi), 
and  "^^^  temporary  iiuMisures  and  defeiisc  ^voi'k  tiloiic  will 
not  solve  it.  The  imderlying  problem  is  to  develop  and  niaiii- 
tain  on  our  farms  a  civi/izaUon  in  full  h:irmony  with  the  best 
Aincricaii  ideals.  To  bnild  up  and  retain  tJiis  civilizutio]! 
means,  first  of  all  that  the  business  of  agriculture  must  be 
made  to  yield  a  reasonable  return  to  those  wlio  follow  it  in- 
telligently; and  life  on  the  farm  must  be  n:iade  pcrmanejitly 
satisfying  to  intelligent,  progressive  people.  The  work  be- 
fore us,  tJierefore,  is  notJiing' more  or  less  than  the  u*r{vdual 
rebuilding  of  a.  new  agricultiii*e  and  new  rural  lift.— Report 
of  the  Conunission  on  Rural  Life,  1909, 

''''     That  is  what  we  a  re  for  a  program  to  re  vital  i:/e 

rural  America,  to  see  that  the  counties  of  America  that  arc 
eniptyiug  out  of  people  and  promise,  then  attract  by  reason 
of  the  fact  tliat  they  oflcr  those  job  opportiniities  to'the  j^eo- 
pie  that  would  like  to  live  there  'if  tlicy  had  the  chance.  That 
IS  wliy  in  the  future  in  this  admini.stration  .as  wc  locate  air- 
ports, as  wc  locate  defense  installations,  as  wc  locate  eoA'cru- 
ment  buildings,  as  we  do  the  jjhmniiig  that  could  have  ellect 
on  development  in  this  country,  rather  than  coueentratino- 
it  more  and  more  in  groat  cities  Avhicli  are  already  too  ovoi^ 
crowded,  we  say  go  into  rural  America  and  build  it  up  and 
that  is.  I  think,  a  program  that  you  in  this  gi'eat  state  will 
apprecinf".— Excerpt  from  President  EicharcrM,  Nixon's  re- 
mark's upon  arrival  at  (Trand  Forks  International  Airport, 
Grand  Forks,  N.D.  October  19, 1970. 

*  Each  time  Albuquerque  has  announced  the  location 
of  a  ne^y  industry  the  nnemploynient  rate  has  gone  up.  Much 
of  this  increase  is  the  result  of  rural  residents  seeking  these 
new  jobs  in  the  city.— Governor  Bruce  King  of  jS^ew  ]\iexieo. 

*  ^'  ^*  It  is  an  oversimplification  to  say  that  $3  wlicat  and  $2 
corn  will  solve  all  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  state 
and  nation.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  liowever.  to  say  that  con- 
tinning  deterioration  in  the  farm  cost-price  relationship  casts 
reflection  on  the  city  comieil  meetings  of  every  metropolitan 
area  of  the  nation.  ,  .  .  Farm  production  expenses  have 
climbed  15i  percent  since  1947  while  farm  gross  income  was  - 
advancing  66  percent  in.  the  same  period,  creating  a  1.3  per- 
cent drop  in  farm  net  income,  while  nonfarm  groups  were 
shari]ig  substantially  in  the  nation's  economic  o-rowth.  Farm- 
ers Union  believes  it  to  be  self-evident  that  this  nation  must 
develop  a  land  use  and  population  distribution  policy  and 
soon.— Elton  L.  Berck,  President,  IS^ebraska  Farmers  Union. 
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"  1  n  (nir  opinion,  not Iniiii"  ^^lioil  of  n  niji^>^  iM' inu  ionwidc 
ciroU  can  luilt  iIh'  <l(M'|ino  of  riirnl  AimM'it'u  mid  tin*  I'l'siiltaiit 
jiiiirrMtioii  froni  the  count  rvsitlt'oH  lii'  c-it 'u's.  WliiK'  ;i  iiiunlun* 
of  Fi'(l(M'jil  pi'Oirninis  have  ix'cn  <'stal)li^luH|  \vitli  o\^v('{]v(' 
of  !'i'vir:ili/ci!i<r  rural  i-onununitios,  tlic  nvci-all  thrust  .in  I'ural 
{lc'\'C'lo])ni(Mit  so  fa!*  has  hin'U  cha ractcri/Aui  Wv  insunicitMit  fund- 
in^L^  in  coinparison  to  the.  rn'cds  and  by  a  (■()nsidoi*al)lo  amount 
of  oviM'lap,  frnirnuMitation  and  hu"l:  of  coordinntiou  hiH-aust* 
of  llie  inultiplicnfion  of  airiMicit'S  (|t'alin<r  Nvitli  rural  devtd()|)- 
nwni. —  KoKKin-  I ).  pAi:'rinn<;K.  ( uuHu-al  Mauaiivr,  Xatit)nal 
Kui'al  FJiH't  i'ir  CnnptM'utivi'  Associat  ion. 

'I-  -  'Pin*  solution  to  tlu'  lan-a!  prohltMU  is  not  more  pt'oplc  on 
the  fai'ui.  sinri'  Www  is  no  lindilK^od  for  lluMu  tluu'r.  It  is 
rather  to  keep  the  siunll  towns,  those  from  l.ODi)  to  ;;n.n()0. 
alive  and  U'rowinii',  It  nicans  erratinu-  in  tlu^se  areas  the  types 
of  health  care,  echieation.  fuUui'al  advantai^'es.  johs.  serv  ices, 
liviu^a*  standards,  etc.  that  a  !•(»  available  in  nu^ti'0|)oliian  aj't':.s. 
People,  now  leave  tlie  rural  ai'i'as  ui  orrlerto  lia\'e  tlu'se.  tl  li  nirs. 
Oidy  the  infusion  of  snhstanrial  sums  of  money,  hoi  h  public 
and  pi'ivate.  can  |)ro\'iiic  tlu'sc  ess(Mitial  ammenities  of  life 
that.  AiHiu'ieans  doniand today. 

Iiulnstrv  will  not  locate  where  there  aw.  not  adeijnate  serv- 
ients: eoninuM'cial  entoi'priscs  cannot  sui'vive.  without  cnistoni- 
(M's;  hospitals  without  doetoi'S :  thoatei's  v/ithciit  [)atrons. — 
Governor  BKUca:  Kixt;  of  >iew  ^Xfexico. 

t-  Yq^^  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these,  days  about  new  cities  or 
irrowth  eentei's  that  will  hax'e  co  be  built  to  handle  the  ad.di- 
tional  lOU  niillioii  ])(M)i)le  we  expect  to  have  in  tins  country 
in  the  next  •*()  years.  I  wotdd  submil  to  yon  that  those  p'owth 
eentci'S  already  exist  in  ru»'al  Aiiiei'ica.  If  the  fann  po])nla- 
tion  losses  in  the  past  several  ycai's  are  .suhtrnct(Hl  Irom  the 
total  nomnetropolitan  population,  you  f'bid  tliaii  tlumonfarnu 
nonnietro  i)oj)ulation  rose  by  ID  pei-cent  during*  the  sixties, 
despite  ])o])ulation  iosscs  on'tlie  farms.  Towns  of  1,000  and 
more  arc  growing.  They  are  healthy.  Ap])areiitly  ]uast  of  the 
towns  of  1.000  and  more  that  were  troin<r  to  die,  have  done  it. 
j\Iany  of  the  others  arc  han<>'in*r  by  a  thread,  -but  clearly, 
natural  economic  forces  arc  keeping  them  viable.  Yonr  leg- 
islation seems  to  recognize  that  these  small  towns  av(>.  well 
worth  saving  from  the  standpoint  of  their  l)eing  able  to  ac- 
cept some  of  the  nation-s  future  growth,  and  I  applaud  tins. 
Although  I  am  glad  to  see  experimental  new  cities  like  Co- 
linnbia  and  iKCston  try  new  ideas  in  urban  developnumt-  I 
tliiiik  that  whe]i  vio  begin  t:alking  about  growth  for  the  fu- 
ture, \ve  shoidd  first  look  at  the  comnuinity  infrastructures 
tliat  rd ready  exist. — Former  Mavor  Ivax  Alt.kx  Jr.  of 
Atlanta, 

ii.  jjf  balanced  groAvth  policy  for  rni'al  America  becomes 
national  policy,  the  Federal  Goveimnent  should  set  an  exam- 
ple for  private  industry  by  decentralizing  its  own  offices  and 
facilities.  There  is  no  justification  for  Federal  offices  being 


ronccnt'i'uted  in  lur^iic  Kedcral  luiildinL^s  in  (1k'  Miip'.st  v'w'n^^ 
ol'  the  country.  Tliii  iMnloral  (un'i^rninoat  should  adopt  miuI 
itnphMuiMit  a  policy  of:  hx/utiiiir  its  olUci^s  in  sinallrr  c'w'u^^ 
whenever  p(KSsih]e.  It  is  in<'()iisistent  I'or  the  lUHh^'ai  (lovern- 
nii^nt  to  enconniL^e  pris'ato  industi'v  to  h)«;ate  in  sinaHei*  citii's 
when  it  eontinucs  to  conrenirati'  its  o\vn  oilices  in  nietr()])o!' 
itan  airas. —  HonKirr  W.  SnivKLv,  Industrial  l)eveloi)inent 
^Fanairer,  Nebraska  rui)lie  ]^)^vel'  Disti'iet,  rolunihia, 
Nehra^ika, 

*  'J'hrou^rh  a  eoinpleti*  hu-k  of  any  urovernniental  ]M)liey 
we  have  permitti^d  rural  Anauica  to  tleterioi'ate  like  a  rust- 
in;L^  hand  plow  .hui.iiiuslun^i:  in  a  falkMi  down  barn,  wdnle  the 
social  and  economic'problenis  onee  scattei'ed  across  tlie  thou- 
sands oi'  square  miles  of  ouv  great  hind  have  become  com- 
pacted ijito  urban  ahettoes,  \vhere  they  have  become  nH>i'e  evi- 
dent and  more  voJatUe. —  Former  (io\  (»rnor  Kowaud  J^ukatii- 
rrr  of  Kentucky. 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  our  liistory,  the  vitality 
of  rui'al  Aujerica  has  been  at  the  heart  oi  oui'  juu-ioii's 
strength.  It  is  essential  that  we  i)reserve  and  expand  Uiat  vi- 
tality ill  tlie  years  idiead.  For  AnuM'icu  will  not  i)e  able  to  look 
eagerly  to  the  future  with  a  sense  of  promise  and  hope  unless 
those  who  live  in  its  rui'al  aivas  are  able  to  shai'e  in  this  vi- 
I'ion. — E.\cer|)t  from  a  Message  fi'om  the  Pi'esident  of  the 
F'r.ited  vStates  traiisiuitting  proposals  for  u  program  of  rural 
development,  Februa  ry  1 , 1972, 


BRINGING  IT  ALL  TOGETHER:  A  GROWING  CONSENSUS 


[From  Mio  Agricultural  Act  of  1070] 

llTUi  IX— RURAL  •  DEVEL0P:MENT 

coiiitri'>rT:xT  ov  coxoiiEss 

Skc.  001.  (a.)  The  Congrcsb  cojnmits  itself  to  a  sound  balance  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  America.  The  Congj'css  considers  tliis  balance 
so  essential  to  the  peacc^  prosperity,  and  ^velfarc  of  all  our  citizens 
tliat  the  liiii'hest  priority  nnist  be  yiven  to  the  rcvitalization  and 
development  of  rural  areas, 

LOCATION*  ov  rj-:i)F.i:AL  FACIT.rriES 

(b)  ConoTGSs  hereby  directs  the  heads  of  all  executive  departiucnts 
and  a,£reneies  of  the  Government  to  establish  and  maintain,  insofar  as 
practicable,  de])artniental  policies  and  procedures  with  resx)ect  to  the 
location  of  new  offices  and  other  facilities  in  areas  or  comnuaiities  of 
louver  population  density  m  preference  to  area.,  or  communities  of  liigh 
population  densities^  The  Ri'esident  is  hereby  requested  to  submit  to 
ihe  Congress  not  later  tliaii  Sept^imber  1  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report 
reflecting  the  efforts  during'  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  of 
all  executive  departments  and  agencies  in  carrymg  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section^  citing  the  location  of  all  new  facilities,  and  including  a 
statement  covering  the  basic  reasons  for  the  selection  of  all  new^ 
locations. 

PliAXNING  ASSISTANCE 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Departmeiit  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
iL  joint  progress  repoit  as  to  "their  elloits  during  the  immediately 
preceding  liscal  year  to  provide  assistance  to  States  plamiing  for  the 
development  of  rural  multicounty  areas  not  included  m  economically 
depressed  areas  under  authority  of  the  Ilousmg  and  Urban  Develop- 
jnent  Act  of  1908.  The  fii^t  such  anjuial  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  December  1,  1970,  and  shall  cover  the  period  beguming 
August  1,  1968,  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968,  and  ending  June  30, 1970. 

INFOIOTATIOX  AXD  TECHXICAL  ASSISTANCE 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  not  later  than  September  1  of  each  fiscal  year  reflecting  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  provide  information  and 
technical  assistance  to  small  communities  and  less  populated  areas  in 
regard  to  rnral  development  during  tlie  immediatelj''  preceding  fiscal 
yean  The  first  such  amiual  report'shall  be  submitted  not  later  ?.haii 
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I)<Mynil)i'i'  1,  1!)7<>.  covci'inLr  (lie  period  l)(\ij:iiiniM<r  .Juiy  I,  V.HV.K  ami 
iMi(liiii>'  Jimr  :';0.  lOTo.  TIk*' Sccivtary  .^hall  inrluiji'  in  such  ri'ports  to 
what,  I'xn'iit  tcrliniciil  a.^sislniicc  hns  \)Oi^n  provid^.'d  thi  ouii-h  hiMd-iir;iiit. 
rolh^^^'t'S  t\\u\  iiiiiviM'si(ii»s,  throu.L^-h  the  Kxti^nsioii  SlM'\■i('l^  and  oilior 
l>rOi:T!iin8  ufllu*  1  )op:u-(miMil  of  Airi'ii'ulturc. 

(;ovKi:\ M i:xT  ski:\' i i 'ks 

iv)  The  IN-i'sith  lit.  shall  Huljndt.  to  tlu'  ('on,a'r(^s<  a  report,  not.  Intvv 
Ihaii  Septcml.uM'  1  of  each  lisi'al  yviw  st:itiii<>'  vho  availal»ility  nl'  t(di'- 
phoue,  (dcctricah,  water.  sowiM'.  iiie(li<'al.  iMlurationah  and  other  tsnv- 
ernnient  or  iroviMamicnt.  assisted  servici's  to  I'ural  areas  and  oiitrmiuir 
iMl'orJs  of  the  e.\eeuiiv(»  hraiieh  to  iinpi'o\*r  tlu\se  siM'viees  diii'inir  the 
iihiiiedititi-ly  i)re(:ediii.ij:  liscal  ycnr.  The  l^'esidcnt  is  requested  tosilhiuit 
the  lii'st.  snch  uniuial  report.  et)viM'iii^u'  the  liscal  year  cndiii^r  ,Jnno  ;UJ, 
.I'.^TlU  01)  or  l^d'oro  ]  )e(;einl)(M'  1, 11)7U, 

riNAXv.'lATi  ASSiSTANCK 

(f )  Tivo  PresidiMit.  shall  report  to  (\)n<i;ross  on  the-  possibh?  utili/.ii- 
tioii  of  the  FjU'in  Crt'dit  Adiuijiistrntion  and  a<>XMieies  in  tlio  Dopart- 
rneiit  of  AiicniMilture  to  fullill  rui'al  linaiicial  asiijintancc  ro<iuireuuMit.s 
not  ill  led  by  other  airencies.  The.  Pr-osidiMit  is  nMjiu'sted  to  subiiiit  the 
report  r(M]uested  by  this  section  on  or  bei'oro  July  1,  IIJTI,' tofifotlier 
^vith  s-ucli  I'oconuueiuhitions  for  leicislution  us  he  docMus  uppropriate. 

A-ppro\*ed  November  30. 197(1. 

Lt\u*islati\*o  History: 

House,  Reports:  Xo.  1)1-1321)  (Comm.  on.  A^n-iculture)  and  No,  01- 
(ronnii.  of  Conference). 

Semite  Repoit  No.  01-1154  (Comm.  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry). 

Conjrressiojial  Record,  Vol.  11(>  (1070)  :  Aii<r.  considered  and 
])assed  Senate,  amended:  Oct.  13,  Hon.se  agreed  to  conference  report; 
Nov.  10,  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report. 
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HONOR  ROLL 

AMion  Senator  Koljert  Dole  of  Kansas  and  I  first  introduced  'initio 
IX  of  tJie  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  we  had  a  notion,  for  ii  brief  time, 
that  we  liad  brola'ii  new  ground  for  tlie  benefit  of  rural  Aincrifa  and 
toward  a  balanced  growtli  for  both  urban  and  rural  America. 

^yc  shortly  learned,  liowever,  that  oui'  elForts  were  merely  a  part 
of  an  endeavor  that  has  been  going  on  since  the  turn  of  the"  coiiturv 
through  the  elibrts  of  many  dedicated  i)eo])Ie.  I  believe  that  this  (irst 
anmial_  rei)oit  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Run]  Development  should 
pay  tribute  to  these  men  for  their  often  lonely  efl'orts  tlirou<>h  the 
years.  • 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
I^resident  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Cliarles  F.  Brannan. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  F.  Freoiiiaii. 
Undersecretary  of  Agriculture  True  D.  Uovsc. 
Senator  John  11.  Eaiikheiid  of  Alabama. 
Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama. 
■  Senator  Allen  Flleiider  of  Louisiana. 
Senator  (ieorge  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont. 
Senator  Milton  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Senator  Richa  rd  R.  liussell  of  Georgia. 
Senator  George  Norris  of  Nebraska. 
Congressman  Marvin  Jones  of  Texas. 
Coiigres-smaii  Harold  Cooler  of  North  Carolina. 
Congressii la n  W.  R.  Poage  of  Texas. 
Congressman  Clifford  Hope  of  Kansas. 
Congrc^.^nian  Jamie  L.  Wliitteii  of  i\rississip])i 
Governor  Edward  T.  Breathitt  of  Kentuckv 
Dr.  WiinV.  Alexander.  ^' 
Monsignor  Luigi  Ligutti. 
And  many  others,  but  not  enough. 

When  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  •uid 
Forestry  at  the  beginning  of  the  f)2nd  Congress.  T  formed  a  new  Sul) 
committee  on  Rural  Development,  and  named  Senator  TFubeit  H 
Hum],lirey  chairman.  Senator  Humphrey  had  for  many  years  bt-eii 
an  exponent  of  a  new  life  for  the  countryside,  and  in  his  first  vear  as 
ciiairmaii.  lie  lias  done  a  coinmeiulable  job  of  li^teniinrto  what  the  ne'o 
pie  wjio  Jive  in  rural  America  perceive  to  be  their  problems 

I  am  particularly  pk-ased  at  the  bi-partisan  nature  of  this  rural 
development  ellort. 

Duriiig_  this  year,_  many  i)ersoiis  have  begun  to  understand  tliat 
tlie  inassive  inigrration  ot  Americans  from  rural  places  to  urban 
ones  IS  undesirable :  and  somehow  there  has  been  a  unique  comin.r  to- 
getiier  ot  many  forces  that  would  seem  to  insure  that  1972  will  be  the 
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year  that  major  leo-islatiou  is  enacted  to  ensui'c  that  country  poopio 
lire  ohle  to  enjoy  tlic  same  high  standards  of  life  and  work  that  have 
become  conimoupuice  in  our  natiou's  suburbs. 

President  JSTixoii  has  put  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  rural 
renewal  Congressman  W.  K.  Poaii'e;s  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  already  shepherded  a  signidcant  bill  througli  the  House  M'ith  little 
onpositioii.  The  Senate  has^passed  ^vithout  a  dissenting  vote  a  major 
reported  by  the  Comuiittee  on  Agriculture  and  Foi'estry  which 
inclndes  provisions  from  a  major  bill  by  Scuatov  Humphrey  and  my- 
self and  measures  from  the  Administration.  Senator  George  D.  Aiken 
of  Vermont,  Senator  James  B.  Allen  of  Alabama.  Senator  Jnck  Miller 
of  Iowa,  Senator  Caii  T.  Curtis  of  Nebraska,  Senator  J  ames  B.  Pear- 
son of  Kansas,  as  well  as  Senator  Dole. 

In  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee,  Senator  John 
McClcllan  of  Arkansas  is  worlcing  on  another  worthwhile  hill,  which  I 
was  proud  to  co-sponsor. 

All  of  these  initiatives  are  meaningful,  and  are  pa  rt  of  what  I  helieve 
to  be  a  new  consensus  that  many  of  the  problems  of  our  major  cities 
can  be  remedied  by  improving  tlie  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  the 
countryside  so  that  rrnul  oiitmigration  can  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 

We  now  have  the  momentum  to  accomplish  great  things.  We  dare 
not  fail. 

I  am,  therefore,  having  this  report  of  the  w^ork  of  th.e  Subconimit- 
tee  on  Rural  Development  reproduced  as  a  Committee  Print  for  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  ■ 

Senator  HinntAX  Vj,  TAT.:\rA{)OK, 
Chairman^  GommUtee  on  Agricidtiwe  and  Forestry, 


A  YEAR'S  WORK,  AND  THE  YEAR  AHEAD 


I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  submit  to  tlm  U.S,  Senate  a  report  of  my 
stewardship  of  the  Soiiato  Subcommittee  on  Eiiral  Development  in  its 
first  year  of  opcratioii. 

Although  our  subcommittee  is  new,  its  conce])t  is  not.  Efforts  to- 
ward pi'oviding  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  I'ural  AmcM'ica  bei»;an 
formally  in  1909  ^vith  the  report  of  the  Country!  if e  Conimission/but 
its  major  tlirust  was  largely  obscured  by  cvouts  loadinpf  up  to  Woi-ld 
War  1,  as  later  wars  were  to  diA'ert  luitional  attention  I'rorn  rural  de- 
velopment to  food  production. 

However,  individual  elForts  were  made  that  kept  the  concept  of 
rural  reaewal  alive:  There  was  President  Franklin  D<  Roosevelt's 
Commission  on  F';rm  Tenancy adoption  of  the  Bankhead-Joues 
farm  tenancy  Act;  Farm  Security  Aduiinistration ;  the  Temiessee 
Valley  Authority;  and  the  founding  of  the  Rural  Electric 
Cooperatives. 

A  niilostone  in  the  extension  of  the  rural  development  concept  took 
place  hi  19-i9  wlien  Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama  initiated  a 
contimiing  series  of  hearings  on  the  "Disadvantaged  in  Rural  Areas/' 
These  hearings  contributed  greatly  to  the  enactnicnt  of  the  first  rural 
liousing  program,  which  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  to  expand 
later  on. 

In  tlie  mid-l950's,  Senator  Sparkman  introduced  a  number  of  rural 
development  bills  under  a  variety  of  names.  Combining  forces  with 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  lUinois/Senator  Sparlcman  pushed  an  urban 
de])ressed  areas  redevelopment  program  through  Congress,  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower,  who  opposed  it  because  it  included 
rural  areas. 

However,  President  Eisenhower  inde])endeutly  proposed  a  rural 
development  pilot  program  for  50  counties,  under  the  leadership  of 
Unclcrsecretary  of  Agriculture  True  D.  Morse  and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  This  small  begimiing  Avas  the  first  substantive 
thrust  in  the  direction  we  are  taking  today. 

In  lOGl,  with  the  help  and  support  of  organized  labor  and  farmer 
oi'ganizations  the  Area  Redevelopment  proposal,  containing  both  rural 
and  urban  provisions,  was  adopted,  and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration began  operations. 

Also  in  19G1,  the  rural  development  pilot  program  w^as  expanded  by 
executive  oixler  into  a  nationwide  operation,  involving  all  Executive 
Branch  Departments.  An  office  of  Rural  Areas  Development  was 
established  in  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  and  a  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment Board,  consisting  of  all  major  administrators  in  the  De- 
]')artmont  was  assigned  to  leadei-ship  and  cooi-dinative  roles.  A  na- 
tionwide netwoi-k  of  Rural  Area  Development  Citizens  Committees 
v;as  established  nnder  the  leadership  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Ser\dce,  and  backstopped  by  newly  established  state  and  county  tech- 
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I'roiii  nil  lo\  t ,    >    I  .til  a,i»v)h  lus  outsido  as  wi'll  as  inside  I'SDA, 

Another  development  nl'  the  lOGOs  was  the  iiioinuiieiital  report  of 
the  IM'esideut's  (/oiDinissioii  on  IJural  Poverty,  headed  by  Governor 
Kdward  L^reathitt  of  KcMitiudcy.  The  eonuuission  s  I'eeoiii'nrendation.s 
])iaeed  heavy  emphasis  upon  eoordinated,  i)lanued,  eoiinrjuity  devel- 
opment, as  the  lonL'>rane*e  solntion  to  elinuiiatin^*  the  eaiises  of  I'ui'al 
po^'ei'ty. 

TJie  first  majoi'  and  successful  legislative  step  toward  modern 
rui'id  development,  which  applied  to  all  rural  ni'cas,  Avas  taken  in 
1901  by  Senator  Alhm  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiami,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate^Committee  on  A<rricultni'e  and  Foivstry,  Senator  Elleuder's 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  was  made  a  pai't 
of  the  1!)(>1  farm  hilh 

Under  Senator  Ellender's  leadeiship  Kui'al  Comuuinity  Develop- 
ment District  bills  Avere  inti'oduced  anti  passed  by  the  Senate  in  IDOG 
and  1967.  '  ' 

A  watei'ed-doAvn  A^rsion  of  tliese  proposals  was  adopted  iu  1008  as 
l)art  of  tlie  Housing?  and  Urban  Development  Act,  Tlic  legislation 
provided  for  the  first  time  for  general  pnri)ose  planning  grants  for 
areawide,  nmlti-jurisdictional  districts,  applicable  to  all  rural  areas. 

These  pioneeriiiji'  actions  by  Senator  Klleiider  provided  the  impetus 
that  led  to  the  adoption  in  li)7t)  of  Title  IX  of  the  Ai>Ticultural  Act, 
wliicli  established  national  priorities  for  I'enewiiio-  the  'eonnti-yside. 

In  1969,  President  Nixon  appointed  a  Task  Force  on  Rural  De- 
velopment to  I'estudy  the  problem,  and  among  other  significant  i-ec- 
onniiendatioiis,  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  rural  develoi)nieut 
ei'edit  baidv  to  make  funds  available  to  private  industry  and  public 
bodies  to^  carry  out  rural  development  projects.  Senator' James  Pear- 
son of  Kansas  later  introduced  this  proposal  as  legislation. 

The  first  year  of  operation  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  De- 
velopment has  been  taken  up  with  four  key  activities.  First,  we 
traveled  to  loAva,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,'  Oklahoma,  Alabanuu 
Georgia  and  Ohio  in  an  attempt  to  listen  to  what  rural  people  per^ 
cei \-ecl  their  problems  to  be. 

Secondly,  hearings  ^vere  held,  and  an  extensive  record  was  estab- 
lished on  President  Nixon's  proposal  foi'  special  Revenue  Sharing 
for  Rural  Conuuunity  Development. 

Third,  extensive  hearings  were  also  held  on  a  bill  by  Senator 
Herman  K.  Talmadge  and  myself  to  expand  considerably  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  for  conumuiity  development,  and  rural  economic 
development. 

Finally,  through  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Executive  Departments, 
the  Snbcoinmittec  involved  itself  deei)ly  in  the  business  of  legislative 
oversight,  iu  attem]it  to  find  out  what  Federal  agencies  were  doing 
for  small  town  America,  and  Avhether  these  things  were  elfectivo. 

Tlie  first  three  of  these  four  items  are  covered  extensively  in  six 
hearing  volumes  published  by  the  subcommittee.  Response  from 
the  Executive  agencies  to  the  oversight  inquiries  was  spotty.  For 
instance,  it  is  clear  that  the  Department  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  is  making  a  conceited  eflbi-t  to  rethink  its  performance  in 
rui'al  areas.  Res[)onses  from  some  other  agencies  indicates  a  lesser 
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(;oiuiiiitnuMit.  ami  ii  finv  flc^arly  wwv  tliouirlit  about  rural 
needs  until  (iio  SuIk*  .lunittoo  posod  its  questions.  ' 

This  lark  of  policy  in  sonic  FimIcmuI  doi)artuuMi(s  is  rofitM^tcd  in  (:lio 
ontla.ys  of  Federal  tax  dollars  tlii'oufrh  vai'ious  pi'o^xranis.  The  peoi)k» 
who  live  in  nicti'opolitan  areas  rceei rod,  ptM'  capita,  a  17  percent 
greater  siiarc  of  fj^overnnient  b'orvices  in  terms  of  dollai-s  spent. 

This  report  will  attempt  to  suninia.ri/.e  in.  some  detail  the  messai^c 
we  recei\Td  in  our  first  year  of  operation.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
put  (m  the  ad\^ice  we  received  from  tiie  people  wlio  live  in  the. 
countryside. 

It  is  tniditioual  fcu'  a  couunittee  such  as  onrs  to  sul)U)it  a  brief  report 
to  tiui  llules  Coiuniittee,  wluch  is  often  toi*p)tteii.  llow(>.\'er,  one  of  the 
(irst  thinirs  we  learned  about  I'ural  development  wa.s  that  very  little 
reseiU'cli  had  l)eeu  done  on  tlie  subject,  yet  exteusi\'e  interest  hi  the  sul)- 
ject  is  evident. 

It  is  tlie  purpose  of  this  document  to  preseiit  some  of  tlie  ma  joi*  con- 
clusi()n.s  readied  by  the  Inuidreds  of  people  with  whom  we  talked,  and 
to  brino;  together  some  of  the  more  meaningful  research  in  the  held, 
so  th\it  others  may  build  upoii  the  ba.se  established  in  this  [ir.st  year  of 
work. 

We  have  liad  inputs  from  everyone  from  individual  fanners  to  gov- 
ernors of  the  states;  from  foreign  goveriimeuts  to  cabinet  memhtu's. 
(It  is  our  phm  to  print  a  digest  of  the  rural  renewal  efforts  of  other 
nations). 

Hopefully,  the  complete  list  of  publications  by  tJiis  snbcommitteo 
can  be  used  by  govei-nment  leaders  at  all  levels  to  give  some  directi(iu 
to  our  burg('ouIng  and  undirected  national  growth. 

As  to  the  future  direct! mi  and  work  of  the  Subcoiminttee  on  Knral 
Development,  Avo  \yill  continue  to  concentrate  our  etl'oiis  on  completing 
action  on  the  various  major  rural  development  legislative  proposals 
now  pending  before  the  full  Committee. 

^  Included  among  those  pro]>us;>ls  are  S.  1(512,  the  Administration's 
Sl)ecial  Rural  Oommunity  Development  Revenue  Sharing  proposal :  a 
substitute  Rural  RevT-nue  Sharing  proposal  introduced,  by  Senator 
James  Allen;  S.  2223,  the  bill  Senator  Talmadge  and  I  introduced  to 
estid)lish  a  new  fma.ncial  and  credit  system  for  rural  development  pur- 
poses; S.  2800,  a  rural  development  credit  proposal  introduced  bv 
Senator  Dole;  S.  2981,  amendments  to  the  Watershed  and  Flood  l^re- 
vention  Act  and  to  the  Bankhead  Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  sponsored 
by  Senator  Aiken;  Administration  amendments  otl'ered  by  Senator 
Miller  emboclyin<r  the  Administration  "credit-sliaring-*  proposal  and 
otherprovisionssimilar  to  those  contained  in  other  bills  cited  abo\*e:  an 
.^uiiendment  to  be  oU'ered  by  Senator  Carl  Cuitis  ])roviding  for  a  pi'o- 
gra.in  of  research  and  education  concerning  rural  development  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  general  direction  of 'Land  Grant  Colleges,  but 
involving  both  ])nblic'and  private  institutions,  including  technical 
institutes;  and,  the  PTouse  passed  bill  H.R.  12931,  which  provides  for 
an  expanded  program  of  credit  through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration for  rural  de\*e]o])inent  purposes. 

By  the  time  this  report  is  distributed  and  re\-iewed  by  those  inter- 
e.stcMl  ill  rural  development  and  the  work  of  our  Subcoiumittee,  the 
President  will  have  signed  a  significant  rural  d(MTlopmeiit  bill.  That 


l)iU  M'ill  liopofullv  i»'ivo  Iviinil  Amorica  iiu»  nc^w  on  lifo  il'  both 
dc:a'r\"Ois  aiul  ivquiivs.  liiif  tMiuci iiit^it  of  rliis  hill  is  moi'i'lv  a  ^(\o"in- 
Jiing— jiot  an  ejul—io  oui'  eiroris  to  inipro\'e  tlie  liuality  ol"  life  in 
Jiunil  Amoi'ica. 

Gejicral  activities  tlic  Subcoininirtoc  e.\peci:s  to  uiuloi'takc  this  vear 
will  incliule: 

(1)  Continuation  of  its  ijivcstigatioiis  and  studies  required  to 
prepare  additional  I'ural  development  l'30'ishjtiou. 

(2)  Continuation  ol"  its  oversii^'ht  functions  as  it  relates  to  the 
cxceutiou  :ind  administration  oj"  laws,  ])ro.u*rnms  and  acti\-ities 
iiirectin_*i'  I'ural  developmeiit  hy  liie  Kxocut'ive  llranch, 

(;])  initiation  of  ellorts \o  work  el()^;ely  with  other  Committees 
of  the  Senate  to  insure  that  the  interest's  and  conrcM'iis  of  farm 
families  and  residents  of  i-ui'al  coiiinmiiities  arc  fully  niulei'stood 
aiul  considei'ed  in  tin?  leu'islative  deliberations  of  those  ccaunut- 
toes, 

(4)  Continuation  of  the_  workinii'  relationshijis  it  has  cstah- 
lislied  v.dth  the  uuuiy  oriianizaticms,  institutions,  wwd  uTonjvs  tliat 
re])rcsent  or  arc  interested  in  leg-islation  aireeting'  rm-al  residejus. 
ami  :  " 

(5)  Continuation  of  its  ollorts  lo  develop  a  better  understand- 
of  the  economic,  social,  ea^'ironmcatal  and  other  comptment 

parts  of  the  rural  development  process  itself  so  tliat  both  current 
and  future  riuul  deA'elopmeut  prog'i'ams  can  be  im]u-oved  and 
directed niore  toward  acluevcmciit  of  their  leirislative  goals. 
In  addition  to  these  more  general  activities,  the  Subcouunittee  also 
expects  to  ujidertake  se\  eral  specilic  projects  and  legislative  inquiries 
this  .year.  They  will  include,  but  will  notbe  limited  to : 

(1)  Hearings  on  job  and  industrial  devclopinent  in  rural  areas 
and  legislation  related  thereto, 

(2)  Studies  and/or  hearings  on  rural  land  use.  zoning  and  tax 
policy  relating  thereto, 

(3)  Studies  and  hearings  on  inetropolitan'-i  multijnrisdic- 
tional  planning  and  development  districts,  their  organization, 
funding,  operation  and  progi'css, 

(4)  ITearings  on  Executive  Branch  report  requirements  under 
Title  IX  of  tlie  Agriculture  Act  of  1070, 

(T))  Hearings  on  rural  ti'aiisportation  needs  and  problems, 
(0)  Completion  of  study  on  wliat  other  nations  of  the  Avorld. 

have  done,  or  are  doing,  to  im!)rove  their  rural  regions  and  to 

achieve  a  balanced  gi'owth. 

(7)  Completio)!  of  a  ntudy  on  Alma,  Georgia,  a  small  town 
revitalizing  itself  with  the  l>cl])  of  the  A[ode1  Cities  Program.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  study  will  help  the  Siibconnnittee  to  devise 
a  comprehensive  small  community  federal  assistance  i)rogi'am 
which  would  address  itself  to  all  of  a  comrnnnity's  individual 
needs  simultaneously,  I'ather  than  the  piecemeal  a.pproach  that  is 
now  followed  in  most  all  oommnnities.  big  and  small.  ■ 

(8)  Investigations  into  the  use  and  application  of  modern  com- 
mnnication  technology  in  enhancing  botli  the  social  se]'^■ices  and 
the  operation  of  private  enterprise  \n  smaller  conunnnities.  Dr, 
Peter  Ooldmark,  former  president  of  CBS  Laboratories,  Inc.,  has 
agreed  to  act  as  a  consultant  to  the  Subcommittee  coiu-^eruing  those 
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,   matters  imd  it  is  likely  (hat  now  lo<rislntiou  could  result  IVom  tliest' 
iu(iuiiieri  cUid  .studies,  and 

(0)  0\'evsiiiiit  henrina:s  vclatiuo-  to  (he  O])eration  aud  adiiihiis- 
tration  of  several  rural  developnicut  proii'vains  aud  operations  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  ].)ei)artinent  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Agencies  and  ].)epiu'tjnents  oL'  the  Execntirc  Branch.  The 
specific  progranis  \vhich  will  be  involved  in  (his  year's  oversight 
hearing  sclicdule  v/ill  bo  deternrined  hxter  Leased  upon  s(alt  in- 
vestigations and  studios. 

(10)  Exploration  of  such  e\'eiy  day  community  faciHties  as 
libravies  and  covnnnmity  centers  (hat  city  and  suburban  America 
take  for  granted  arc  often  hacking  in  rurahirea.s, 
Wc  are  beginning  to  uTiderstand  that  the  ful:urc  may  not  ho  very 
nice  to  us  if  we  do  not  begin  to  plan  now  for  a  niorc  balanced  national 
economic^  and  social  growth ;  if  we  do  not  begin  to  ph'in  now  for  more 
prudent  use  of'  our  human  and  natural  resources. 

In  this  sense,  rural  rcvelopmcnt  is  a  jnatter  of  immediate  national 
concern.  Fortunately,  tlie  growing  national  awareness  of  tliese  facts  is 
apt  to  save  us  consiclcrable  griei"  in  a  future  that  need  not  be  grim* 

Senator  Huiucirr  li,  Hmamimr,- 

Ghalrman^ 
S^vljoommitlee  on  Rural  Developvient-. 


>^UMMING-UP 


One  need  hut-  If-,  k  af  the  hiblo  of  conhMits  of  t  his  ro.pori:  to  npprocialo. 
the  depth  and  Imadth  of  autivitios  of  the  Senate  Suhcoiinnittro  on 
lluv\\\  DcvclopiUTOt  and  tlie  active  iiitrnvst  of  coinitloss  othoi'.s  with 
respect  to  the  suhirs'i  of  lairal  development  (hii'iiiir  the  i)ast-  vear, 

HecaiiKO.  of  the  .'omploteness  of  tlds  report,  th{\  task  of  ^'snnimini^^ 
np*'  i^^  a  (lillicult  im(\  I  join  with  Chairman  TtUmadii'e  in  the  liop'e 
tliat  iI072  'Svill  ])e  liie  year  tliat  major  le<:ishition  is  eivav'ted  to  int:^ui'e 
that  'conntry  iK^^^)ple  ai'e  able  to  enjoy  the  snnie  hio-h  .standards  of  life 
and  work  that  uu\'e  become  ('oniU;H)n])l.aeo  in  oimr  iiat  ion's  suhnrhs." 

Jr.  is  niy  contention  tli;it  rhe  tiinne  is:  ovei'dth-  for  rnral  America  to 
receive  its  share  of  attention  from  tliie  Federal  (lovei'nment.  The 
•a<rricuttural  revoli)tir>n,  wlvich  has  ,i>:iven  our  consumei's  the  lowest 
cost,  hio-hest  qualir;;  Jood  aiitail  (iher  iirthe  worhi  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  eorrespokLtfiui^ir  beneHts  to  prwAicers  themselves, 

Afaiiy  of  lis  kive  ^ratduHfi  %vith  alaiim  the  exochis  of  bmidi*eds  of 
tliousands  of  i)fi^ople  from  mural  America  into  tlie  cities,  seekinir  jobs 
and  opportniiities  for  tlioniselves  and  tlwr  families.  Today  It  is  com- 
men  kiiowledo'e  in  the  Coii<ri'ses  tluit  a  relationship  exists  between  tlie 
j)roblems  of  our  fai'inv  <-onuminitie.s  and  tlie  pi'obl<'.ins  of  our  cities,  bat- 
it  is  still  didiindt  to  hmn^  this  home  to  tfe  urban  masses  so  that  they 
Mill  understand  tluit  they  kive  a  vital  stake  in  rural  development. 

Developm^^  nm'al  America  so  that  it  will  hare  a  dyuamic  economy 
and  society  is  j])i'obably  tiie  greatest  douiestic  €hallen<re  tliis  Natioii 
faces  in  the  latter  part  of  rlie  20th  Century.  Of  cmirse,.such  develop- 
ment must  be  correlated  with  prof^rams  to  relieve  urban  problems, 
and  the  end  i*esult  of  a,  well-balanced  disti'ibution  of  our  pojMilation 
and  resoni'ces  should  be  the  overi'idimjr  consideration. 

It  is  essential  that  avc  iuck  tiiiis  challenge  if  our  society  is  to  become 
a  ifood  society.  Tliere  is  no  room  for  partisan  political  inaneuvering 
oi^  selfishness  in  this  ti'emendnns  undertaking.  IVe  cannot  affoi'd  any- 
thing but  our  l)est  efforts. 

The  real  strength  of  lairal  development  will  coine  from  harnessing 
local  initiatives  and  energies..  Pi^ognnns  must  issue  from  the  people 
who  know  theii'  own  problems  best,  their  own  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions^ and  their  own  priorities.  But  they  need  help— just  as  those  in 
tfee  cities  need  help. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  1972  messa-re  to  the  Congress  on 
mral  development:  'T  helieve  that  a  major  ntiissing  ingre(licnt  hjis 
Iwn  effective  control  of  devldopment  ])rograms  at  lower  levels  of  gov- 
ernjuent  ,  .  .  Success  stoiaes  that  can  be  foimd  in  rural  economic 
development  have  octau'red  f^ec^use  Ux'al  officials  and  ]mvate  leaders 
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have  entered  into  u  public-spirited  i)artn(M'ship  and  liave  taken  tlie 
initiative,  We  nuist  do  all  ^ve  can  to  oncoiira^i^-e  such  piirtnerships/' 

Congress  lias  declared  tlint  a  sonnd  balance  between  rural  and 
nrban  Anierica  i.s  essential  to  the  peace,  pi'osperity,  and  welfare  of 
all  our  citizens. 

We  need  to  act  pi-omptly  to  achieve  tliis  balance  so  that  niore 
A  iner/'icans— including  the  75  million  expected  to  arrive  Avithin  tlie 
iiexl  (|iiarter  centnry — will  have  a  place  to  live  rather  than  exist. 

Senator  Jack  SIiu.kr, 
Ranking  Mioiority  Meinher, 
Committee  on  Agricultim  and  Forei^dry, 


FIRST  PRIORITIES:  INCREASED  FARM  INCOME  AND 
JOB  DEVELOPMENT 


In  countless  hours  of  testimoiiy  in  "Washington  and  in  seven  States 
tlie  Subcommittee  on  Rural  DcA^^lopnient  iTas  heard  tJio  problems 
iacmg  rural  America  and  wc  have  iieai'd  tlie  question  i-aised:  "What 
is  rural  development?" 

In  my  view,  rural  development  can  be  rather  eusily  defiucd.  It  is 
the  creation  of  job-producing  entei'prises  in  rural  America. 

Since  it  no  longer  takes  as  many  people  to  ]3roducc  our  food  and 
fiber  as  it  did  just  two  or  three  decades  ago,  we  Jieed  jobs  for  those 
who  have  been  displaced  f  roui  agricultui-e, ' 

It  is  intei'esting  to  note  soine'^of  the  couclusions  drawn  froui  a  study 
of  hiirh  scliool  studeJits  in  one  of  our  western  states  just  a  few  years 
ago.  ilost  of  the  students  intei'viewed  expected  to  leave  the  county 
because  of  the  lack  of  job  op]3ortunities,  The  largest  group  wliicli  ex- 
pected, to  remain  were  students  who  came  from  farm  families  and 
expected  to  farm  themselves. 

Tiie  majority  of  students,  Avho  are  ambitious  for  further  education 
and  occupational  mobility,  are  planning  to  leave  the  county.  Thus  the 
county  seems  to  be  faced  not  only  Avith  an  exodus  of  the  younger  ])or- 
tion  of  the  population,  but  especially  with  the  emigration  of  those 
Avho  would  offer  the  comnuuiity  lead'ci'ship  in  the  future. 

The  cntical  point  in  this  study  was  that  the  lack  of  occupational 
opportunities  or  the  students  perception  tliat  there  was  a  lack  of  job 
opportunities,  was  the  prime  reason  for  intended  emigration. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  provide  new  and  expanded  and  different 
types  of  credit  to  help  spur  rural  economic  development,  and  the  job 
opportunities  which  follow  such  development. 

Overall,  I  view  rural  America  today  not  as  a  decaying,  backward 
place  that  needs  to  be  rescued  by  the  Natiou ;  I  ^iew  it  as  the  land  of 
opportunit3\  the  best  place  for  people  to  live.  Our  aim,  among  other 
things,  shoidd  be  to  take  such  action  as  will  give  an  economic  nudge 
for  industry  to  move  thei'e  and  for  local  j^eople  to  get  into  the  act. 

There  is  one  program  that  has  brought  countless  industries  into  all 
parts  of  the  country.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  tax-free  industrial  bonds. 
My  efforts  to  increase  the  amount  of  these  bonds  that  can  be  issued  by 
each  governniental  unit  shall  be  unceasing.  This  provides  credit  on  the 
local  level  without  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  and  it 
also  assures  local  leadership. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  under  no  circuiustances  should  rural 
development  be  considered  as  sometliii\g  in  lieu  of,  or  ns  a  substitute 
for,  additional  farm  income.  "We  should  strive  for  both  increased  farm 
income  and  rural  develo])mcnt.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  farm  crops 
sold  generates  several  dollars  of  economic  activity.  Therefore,  there 
•is  little  doubt  of  the  role  agriculture  plays  in  rum]  development. 
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TluMv.  ai'o.  pi»oi)l(»  who  have  said,  and  puiidits  who  hav(»  wi-ittiMu  (hat 
airriculturo  and  I'ural  America.  :\\v  death  I  hcd)0V(^  the  activities  of  this 
Sulx'oniinittee  and  the  Comniittee  on  Aa'i'iculture  and  Forestry  prove 
there  is  enon<:-h  life  hd't  to  att!*ae(:  tlie  attention  of  sevei'id  U,S, 
SiMiators. 

Jn  iny  opinion,  the  pi^<)|)h»  of  rural  Anieiara  will  refuse  to  lie  down 
and  play  dead  and  J  know  tliis  Snhconnnirtee  will  doinii'  everythin<r 
pos8d.)le  to  lielp  theiii  breathe  nmv  life  into  the  countryside. 

Senator  C.\Hi/r,  Ci'irris, 
li(V)ikl)i(j  Ml)u)rif!/  'lender, 
^^fibcommitfrc  on  /unv'/  Derr/o/ji/ienf. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGES 
EEVKX  UE  SII  AKIN ( ;-( '( ).M  .Ml ; N IT Y  J)H\'  EL( ) I  *.M  KX'l'.  HTC 


THE  PRESIDENT  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

rKOPOSlNG  A  SYSTKM  OF  Sri*:CIAL  KKYKXTK  SIIAl{IX(i 
FOR  Rl'KAL  COMAirXITV  DKVKLOr.MKNT 


Maucii  10.  11)71.— Ht'tVi'iM'd  to  tiio  (VJiiiniilti'o  of  tlio  WlioU-  IIousi*  on  tlio  SMatc 
of  tlio  Union  and  onli^ml      hy'  printtHl 


7V;  the  ('oiujrej^i^  of  flio  rnUfd  Sf(fff\<;: 

I  uni  todjiy  proposing  ji  now  ])roii:i*ant  of  Iviinil  Oonuiuiniiy  Devol- 
opmont  thi'o'iigh  revcMuic  sluirinij: — ihv  fourih  of  inv  six  Special  Ivov- 
enuir  Sharintj:  proposiils.  I  have  spokon  of  rovenno  sharing  ns  a  unw 
l)artncMVsip  between  the  Federal  Go\'ernnient  and  the  State  and  local 
<i-oveninients  within  oiu'  Federal  system.  The  proposal  I  am  advancin<r 
today  wonld  nse  that  essential  govei'ninent  partnership  to  streiigtheu 
nu  equally  ee;sential  soeial  and  economic  partnership  between  i*nral. 
America,  where  the  farms  that  feed  us  and  tlie  great  open  space.^  thnt 
renew  our  spii'it  are  found,  and  urban  America,  where  the  majority 
of  our  people  and  the  greatei*  share  of  our  wealth  ai*e  coJicentrated. 
linral  Americans  deserve  a  full  shai'c  in  the  Xatioivs  ])rosperity  snid 
growth,  just  as  urban  Americans  deserve  cities  that  are  livable  and 
alive.  ]ioth  objectives  arc  attainnhlc — and  rurnl  development  revenue 
sharing,  linked  to  urban  development  I'evenue  sharing  by  the  compre- 
hensive planning  proposal  also  put  forward  in  this  message,  could  be 
a  giant  step  towai'd  them, 

'RXniXL  AMKniC.V  IX  TR.VXSITTOX 

Rural  America  begins  with  farm  America.  Agriculture  was  Amer- 
ica's first  industiy.  and  it  remains  one  of  the  keystones  of  our  national 
economy  today.  It  has  made  Americans  the  best-fed  people  in  history, 
and  now  exports  produce  of  one-fourth  of  its  acreage  to  help  feed  the 
world,  American  farmei-s  have  led  all  scctoi's  of  the  economy  in  annual 
increases  in  productivity  for  most  of  the  years  in  this  century.  This 
!N"atjon'S  farms  are  among  our  most  cflicient  producers,  and  they  are 
of  central  importance  to  a  strojig  future  for  rural  America. 
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Yet,  liioiv  is  slinrp  irony  in  rliis  success.  Ever  more  fruiffuK  Aniori- 
c:iu  aii'riculrurc  1ms  required  fewiU'  i^eople  every  year  to  lu'oduco  food 
nntl  fiber.-;  for  oin;  peoph*.  nud  lo  supply  rlie  expaiidiiiu'  e.\[)ort  innrker 
i'or  oui' co!uiMO(li(i(»s  abroad. 

Jlonee  the  departure  of  i)eople  froiu  tlic  fai'ius  l)eo:jiu  to  swell  as 
fariuiun'  a'l'ew  uiore  niecliauized,  ellicieutj  and  lai*<:e^scale,  Auiericaus 
.  livina'  on  farins  ]uiiul)ered  ivmiT  than  :;(),000,00()  in  1040:  todav  that 
ligurc  is  fudy  about  ]0/)OCU)0().  Once  the  fai'iu  pooplo  had  loft  their 
d\orae>:— 'Oftou  the.  lionuvs  of  ,:L{eiH^i'ations  in  theii*  familie.s—thc  oppor- 
tunities ofhni  did  not  I'.xist  in  rni-al  America  to  keep  tluMn  close  to  tliosc 
roots.  IV'hih^  soiue  jobs  jol)s  be^i^au  to  open  in  ai>Ticullural  service,  sup- 
l^ly,  and  iiroccssinn-  enterprises,  usually  kiuiwn  as  ^'a/^-rid)nsinoss,'' 
the-  immi)er  of  openiui^'S  was  m;t  iiearly 'eiiouiiii  to  uuitcli  the  miuiber 
of  pef)]>lo  cast  adri  ftl)y  techuoloo-lcal  proiri'ess. 

.Migration  began  toward  whero  people  thouuht  opportunities  ex- 
isted—tJie  cities,  Xot  only  were  tlicre  inore  jobs"  in  the  cities,  but  tlicy 
])aid  more.  For  inost  decailes  in  this  century,  the  gap  betweeii  median 
incoiue  in  the  cities  and  that  in  noii-metroj/olitan  areas  has  been  wide. 
Even  Ihong^h  income  o-auis  outside  tlie  metropolis  luive  been  almost 
lial  1:  again  as  great  as  those  i]i  the  cities  during  the  last  decade,  medium 
family  iuconie  in  uoiunetropolitau  ai'cas  is  still  22  percent  below  that 
in  Jueti'0].)olitan  areas, 

;  While  the  peo])le  who  liave  lieen  leaviiig  rural  America  l.)y  tlic  mil- 
lions have  ofte]i  imi»roved  tJieir  own  and  tJicir  fannlies'  siuiations  by 
leaving,  tho  troul  tlmy  i-epresent  has  had  several  disturbing  eU'ects.  ' 
First,  in  rural  America  itsoll  the  loss  in  bunuin  resources  has  oom- 
■  pounded  tiie  ])rol)lems  of  di  versifyiiig  tlie  economy  and  fosterino-  a  rin"^- 

orous  imd  progressive  community  life.  Those  wiib  liave  chosen^to  sta'^v 
luive  fouufi  it  i)arder  and  harder  to  pay  for  and  provide  services  such 
as  good  schools,  Jioalth  facilities,  traiispoi'tation  sy.steins,  and  other 
infrastructure  atti'active  eiiough  to  keep  ])eoplo  in  riiral  America,  or  to 
lure  jol)s  and  oppoi-tunity  to  rui'al  America.  Many  of  the  small  towns 
whi(vh  dot  tJie  countryside  liavc  to  struggle  for  existence;  they  often 
have  dilliculty  attracting  good  school  teachers  or  physicians;  numy 
i-ight  stagnation  wdiilc  most  of  the  econoiny  is  expanding;  they  caii- 
]iot  give  the  older,  tlic  disadvantaged,  the  less  educated  people  jieeded 
assistance  and  care. 

TIIK  rKBAX  S'JUK]']  IX  RtiKAL  DnVJ^LOr^riilNT 

^At  the  same  tiine  the  urbaii  efi'ects  of  migration  h<ave  beoji  ])rofound, 
While  the  ex])losivo  growth  in  the  pro|)ortion  of  americans  liviuir  ii^ 
cities  tliat  iuis  not  been  fed  .solely  by  the  iufin.x  of  peojDle  from  rural 
America— iminigration  from  other  coiuvbries  Inis  also  l)een  juassivo— 
tlje  millions  who  ha\-e  luoved  from  the  South  and  the  Midwest  to  the 
North  and  the  West  ha\'e  been  a  major  factor  in  nualdng  \i  nation  that 
was  75  perceiit  rural  a  ceiitury  ago,'  73  percent  urban  today. 

j\Iany  of  tlieSG  people  povuing  hi'to  the  cities  in  search  of  opportunity 
have  experienced  difliculties  in  adapting  to  urban  life  aiul  have  re- 
quired supportive  services.  Some  made 'the  transition  successfully— 
but^others  have  remained  tax  users  rathei'  than  taxpayers. 

Furthennore,  the  very  size  and  density  of  maiiy  o'f  our  largest  cities 
has  produced  new  problems:  whereas  in'the  inost  rnral  areas 'it  is  hard 
^  to  achieve  economies  of  scale  in  public  activities,  the  most  heavily 
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urban  areas  have  n;rown  far  i)a=^t  f..'^  v;v,,^o-o  in  which  a  ('onnininity 
can  functiou  most  economically.  ]^  or  ',  costs  far  more  per  capita 
to  provide  essiMitial  ser\'ices,  snch  at.  ^.oace,  protection,  sanitation  col- 
lection, and  pnblic  ti-ansportation  in  onr  dense  nrbaii  areas  tlian  m 
less  congested  smaller  and  medium-sized  cities,  .Many  ot  our  cities 
have,  in  short.  l)econie  ineflicient  and  less  and  less  o'overnal)le.  At  tmios, 
this  has  led  to  nenr-paralysis  of  public  sei'vices  in  onr  largest  cities. 
Current  trends  indicate  tliat  unless  tliere  is  a  mai'ked  slnft  m  public 
and  private  attitudes,  the  increase  oi  population  in  and  around  our 
great  metropolitan  centers  will  continue,  and  tlie  problems  of  u;-baii 
inana-a'ement  will  bcfurthei-  aggraA'uted. 

h\  Tidditioiu  bv  even  conservative  estimates,  there  ^^■ill  be  some  ^5 
million  additioniil  A?nericans  by  the  cud  of:  the  twentietli  century. 
Whether  this  ixvowth  is  bcnehcia.1  or  burdensome  depends  on  om*  fore- 
j>ia!it  in  i)hnimnn'  .vnd  preparing  for  it— a  jn-ocess  that  must  bogm 
.  now  and  must  take  a  !)roader  view  than  mei'ely  feeding  the  cxi)imsioa 
ol"  the  megalopolis. 

As  never  before,  the  Nation  is  i)eginniiig  to  see  tluit  urban  America, 
has  a  vital  stake 'in  the  well-being  and  progress  of  rural  Amei'ica, 
This  is  one  Nation,  and  for  the  good  of  all  Americans  we  Jieed  one 
national  policy  of  balanced  growth. 

FEDERAL  RESOURCES  TOR  RTjKAL  DEV>:L01^MEXT 

For  the  sake  of  balanced  growth,  therefore,  but  even  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  farmer  and  all  his  neighbors  in  rural  America— first-class 
citizens  wlio  deser\  e  to  live  in  first*^c!ass  conmnmities— I  am  proposing 
tliat  the  Federal  GovcM-mnent  re-t/mk  America's  rural  de\'elopiuent 
needs  a.nd  rededicate  itself  to  providing  the  resources  and  tlie  creative 
leadership  those  needs  demand. 

It  talves  many  ditferent  Icinds  of  activities  to  create  rural  develop- 
i^ient— to  create  opportunity.  One  must  start  with  the  individual- 
Ins  education,  his  skill  training,  and  his  health.  Next  the  individual 
needs  to  be  linlced  to  resources  and  markets  through  transportation. 
Public  sector  infrastructure  such  as  water  and  sewei'S  is  needed  to 
eacouvage  industry  to  locate  in  new  areas.  The  environment  is  also 
becoming  an  increasingly  hnportant  factor  in  industrial  locations. 

Essentially  what  l\im  proposing  is  to  unite  the  funding  for  a 
number  of  programs  operating  direetly  in  rural  areas  and  smaller 
cities  into  a  Rural  Community  Development  Rc\^enue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram, to  add  S179  million  to  that  fund,  and  then  to  bolster  this  ofl'ort 
with  new  initiatives  in  critically  related  areas,  such  as  health  and  wel- 
fare reform.  .  . 

The  following  chart  .shows  the  programs  which  I  propose  to  combine 
into  the  Eural  Development  Ee\'eime  Sharing  Program : 

PROGRAHS  COMIUXKD  UXDKU  RURAL  DEVrXOnEEXT  REVENUE  STIARIXG 

General : 

New  Money  $179  Million. 
Title  V  Regional  Commissions.^ 
Appalachian  Regional  Cominissiou.^ 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
Q  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Program, 
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E(liu*;il      :  Coopci'iitivi*  A<ri'if'ulliii'ni  H^xfi'iisioii  Sc»rvio(\ 
WutiT  ;iiul  s(MV(M' :  Ivui'jil  Will 0.1'  \}\\(\  ^yl\^iv  ( 1 1'liiils. 
.Ei)\'iiV)ni)iiMit : 

l?ui'ul  Ell viroiiMU'iitiil  Assistaiiri'  l^roirrjiin. 

P\)r(»s(i'  \'  Assist  a  lu'O  f  irjinls. 

Groat.  Plains  A<j:ri('iiltiii'!il  C'oiisei'vatioii  Pi'o<i:rain. 

AVatcM'  Hank  Proirrain. 

Tivo  Plant  iiiix  Ovants. 
Altlioiiirh.  tlie  o.l('V(Mi  protrpinns  listcnl  ab()\  o  arc  sp(Mi(lin»i:  $021.  inillioTi 
in  Fiscal  1071. 

Hnt-  iniicli  inori*  is  ih'imIimI  to  oxt(Mul  to  nii'al  Americans  tlu^.  full 
sliar(»  of  national  pi'os].)iM'ity  and  the  full  participation  in  the  i-icli 
l)(Mi(»lits  of  oiir  society,  ^v]lich  tlicry  riirliMy  (lcsor\'o,  Mucli  more  would 
done  il'  tlu»  Congress  acts  to  set',  in  motion  tlio  liroad  stratciry  foi* 
aiM'clcratiHl  nii'al  dc\'olopnicnt  \vhi(*li  1  liav(»  placed  before  it  in 
recent-  weeks. 

liiiral  coninuiiiitios  tlu-oiiirhoiit  the  nation  would  share  in  the 
billion  of  Oenoral  Kevonue  Sharinir  which  I  hav(\  proposed.  Knral 
coninuinities  wonld  recei\'e  direct  assistance  in  1)uildiii^  tbeii*  huiiinn 
resources,  their  social  sei-viccs,  and  theii'  eeonomic  base  tliroiiirh  niy 
Special  Kevenue  shai'in*r  [)roposals  for  rnanpowoi',  education/trans- 
l)ortatioii  and  law  enforcement.  >[y  proposals  for  improviiiii-  onr 
syst(Mn  of  health  care  incbub^  Area  Health  Education  Centers  to  be. 
located  in  lairal  areas  and  financial  iiicenti\'es  foi-  doctors  and  pro- 
vidinii;  medical  care  in  Scai'city  ai'cns.  My  welfare  reform  pi'oposals 
would  have  immed'iate  and  dramatic  ellVcts  on  rui'al  po\'ei'ty:  in  the 
iirst  year  lunirly  $1  billion  in  new  cash  benelits  wonld  go  into  rural 
areas  to  add  to  tlie  incomes  of  the  millions  of  rural  Americans  who 
arc^  pool"  or  undereiu ployed. 

To  unify  and -consolidate  the  rural  d(n'elopment  (dl'ort  in  eacli 
Stat(^ — I  am  today  pro])osiii,ii:  that  the  E(>deral  Govei'ument  o.stablish 
a  $1.1  billion  fund  to  be  shared  amon^i:  all  t  he  States  foi*  fully  discre- 
tionary r5i)eudinir  to  meet  their  rural  needs  and  aecehu'atc  tluur  lairal 
de^'Glo[)ment.  This  would  be  accojnplished  by  comhiuin;^:  pro<j:rains 
which  I  listed  above  into  a  new  pro.irram  of  Special  Kevcuiue  Sharini,^ 
for  Rural  Community  "Devolopnient,  and  by  iiici'easin^r  their  pivseiit 
annual  fuuding  of  $921  Jnillion  by  $179  million  during  the  first  year. 

iTow  RKvi':xi.n*:  silarikg  womcs 

Bcgiimiuir  Jannai'y  1972,  these  funds  would  bo  paid  out  to  the 
States  and  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  in  I'egnlar 
installments  on  a  formula  basis,  according  to  an  index  of  need  based 
on  three  factors:  the  State's  rural  population,  the  Staters  rural  per 
capita,  income  cojn])arcd  to  the  national  a\'crage  of  pci*  ca])ita  incomes, 
and  the  State's  cJumge  in  rui-al  population  compared  to  the  change-  in 
population  of  all  States.  All  53  recipients  would  share  equally  in  1  pei'- 
ccnt  of  the  funds.  Every  State  would  receive  at  least  as  much  fi'om 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Coinnnmity  Development,  as  it 
now  receives  from  the  eleven  Gxistin«y;  rural  assistance  pi'ogranis  com- 
bined. 

This  proposal  recognizes  tliat  patterns  of  development  potential 
vary  widely  within  the  different  States  and  seldom  coirforiu  neatly  in 
intra-Statc  governmental  jurisdictions.  It  therefore  imposes  no  Fed- 


i'l'iilly  (liclMti'tl  dirfti'ibiitioii  ol'sluircd  itw'iiiics  williiii  (he  Slates.  Nt-i- 
tliiM'  would,  it  iv(|uiri'  iiijitcliinii*  or  nijiinr«.Muiiu'('  of  eiror(..s|n.'ndiii/i-  hy  a 
Slate  ill  ivJ:iirji  for  tlio  >\\t\\vd  rural  dcvolopuuMit  t'lUKls.  JndcH'd  tlu' 
rfliaivd  funds  could  if  iicci'ssai'v  be  nsed  co  iiiatrli  otluM'  lA/ch-i'al  Ln-ants- 
iii-aid  foi'  I'ural  a.ssi.staiu'c,  but  tluMV  would  be  a  linn  rcijuiri'iueiu-  tbat 
all  rural  coinuundry  deMdopuKuit  I'uuds  l)esi)rnt  lo-ilir  dirocr  beiudit 
of  rural  i)(M)|)le.  funds  eould  be  s|.)eut  b)r  any  of  (be  pni'poses  now 
autborized  nndi-r  rhe  existin;^^  aid  pr(\a'ranis,  ineludiiii:  tlie  ()[)tiou  of 
direet.  gi-ant  assistane(!  to  private  lii'ins  wbicb  locate  in  I'ural  cojii- 
munities, 

Jlui-al  areas  woidil  bo  delined  In  this  Act  as  eounlirs  with  a  i)0])ula- 
tion  density  less  than  people,  per  siinai'e  mile,  and  all  ot-bei'  coun- 
ties, I'e.irardless  of  i)o|)ulatH>u  density,  whieb  ai'e  not  inoluded  in  one 
of  the  lM-7  Standa.i'd  .^b^trolJolilan  StariHtieal  A"eas  (Si\bSAs)  whidi 
tlie  1 '.S.  Census  Jiiu'eau  dchnes  ai'ound  eitie.s  of  ov  moi'e. 

J  will  also  i)r()pose  $100  nnllion  iji  adilitional  noirfonunla.  funds  for 
the  I'r'ban  (^'oiuuiuiuty  Devidopinent  Special  Kevenue  Shai'inii'  pi'O- 
<!'ran),  to  assist  those  smaller  cities  of  i)opnlariou  between  ::^0,()()()  and 
50,01)0  which  lia\'e  luvn  receivin^^  o-pant.  assistance.  IVoni  the  J)e|)art- 
Jiient  of  Iloiisina'  and  ITrban  Development,  but.  which  would  not  now 
be  idiii'ible  for  a.  formula  share  of  J;rhan  Conununity  J)evelopaieut 
Revenue  Sharinn'.  'I'lie  Secretary  of  Ilousino'  and  Urban  Developnienfc 
woidd^  adniinisfer  this  fund  on  a.  disciTtiouaiy  basis.  Such  coni- 
muintios  woidd  thus  be  eli^^ible  for  funds  froni'both  the  urban  and 
rura.j  reveniu.'  sluwin;:'  pi'(\i!:Vauis— as  tJiey  slioulcl  be,  since  niajiy  coiu- 
auuiitii'sof  thesixe  have  not  oidy  urban  prol,)leiMS  and  needs  hutW-i'onL^ 
rural  developnunit  potential  aseeonomicand  sociaJ  opportunity  centers 
for  neai'ljy  I'ural  counties.  The  same  overlap  would  be  true  as  well  of 
some  of  the  sniallei'  ami  less  densely  populated  Standard  ^Metropolitan 
Statistica.l  Aivas  which  have  less  than  100  |>eople  per  square  mile,  and 
thus  Cjualify  foi-  L)oth  formula  ^irrants  under  Urban  Conuruuiity  .Devel- 
opment Special  Revenue  Shiiriii<>-,  and  use  of  juiids  from  tile  Kural 
Onnnunity  Development  Special  Kevenue  Sbariji<x. 

IMie  Act  would  a.pply  the  requirements  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
lvi,i»bts  Act  of  J0(i4  to  pi'ohibit  discriniinatoiy  use-  of  the  Fedei'al 
money, 

HUILDIXO  0\  SUCCKSS 

Convei'sion  of  the  exi.stina*  cateiioricJil  aid  pro,i?rums  for  agriculture 
and  development  into  Special  Keveruie  Shariuir  for  Kural  Community 
Development  is  a  logical  evolution  in  line  witdi  the  history  of  these 
clFoj'ts  consistent  with  their  basic  purposes. 

Oyer  it  number  of  years  the  J.)epartment  of  Agriculture  has  heen 
moving  to  juake  its  assistance  to  fanners  and  rural  residents  more 
elTective  aJid  f1exi))le  i)y  a  steady  process  of  decentralization.  Placing 
tliese  programs  fully  in  the  haiids  of  the  States  is  just  one  more  step 
in  sharpening  theii'  ability  to  deliver  the  services  thev  were  desiirned 
to  provide.  WJiethei*  tJie  transfer  will  be  beneficial  and  the  transition 
sniooth  is  a.  question  to  which  the  example  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  may  provide  a  partial  ans\vei\  Tlie  States  arc  ready  to 
talcc  charge  of  tlie  Extension  Sei'vice,  which  tliey  already  largely 
adininistei-  and  which  a:ll  States  now  fmid  above  the  present  Federal 
contribution. 


In  tiic  cn^^o  of  KDA,  the  Appalnr  liaii  ?u\^'ional  Coivniiissioi:  lul 
the  Title  V  (.'onmnssions,  roveiuic  sliariiig  in  siipci'scding  tliein  y«.  aid 
acriially  incoi'ijorate  the  coordiDiitod  d('Vi;l<)i)mcMit  appi'oju'h  tlmi  iias 
niade  them  Hiirci^^st'ul,  at  tho  time  '/t  rciDOved  some  ol"  I  he  Feuoral 
•'fences"  that  may  have  restricted  their  activities  undnly  hi  tho  pa^t\ 
The  prass  roots  plaiminii:  pi'ocess  Avhicli  lias  pi'oved  itself  muhM*  rlie 
Appalachian  licgional  C'onunission  is  cari'ieil  over  into  the  statewide 
developinont  \Ai\n  1  am  now  ].)roposin^r  for  all  States  nndei*  rnriil  an(l 
nrhan  develo])nv3nt  revennc  sliarinii*.  CI0550  aceount  would  he  taken  of 
the  Innnair factor  and  of  the  contiimity  of  oii^a'oinii'  develo])m(ait  eil'orrs 
as  the  pi'Oii'ram  transition  is  oirorted.  Connties  that  have  lannelied 
projects  nn'der  the  Appalachian  Ilegional  Commissioiu  for  exaniph*, 
Avould  continue  to  recei  ve  adequate  f nndini;'  to  make  good  on  the  money 
already  obli<>'ated  for  such  projects. 

With  revenue  sharin.^,  therefore,  as  Avitli  all  ohanfie,  there  would  be 
adjustments  to  make  but  ii'reat  benefits  to  J.)c  gained.  Every  single 
activit.y  now  cari'ied  on  under  the  Commissions  and  categoi^ical  pro- 
grams'could  l"je  continued  in  any  State  wliose  own  |)eople  decide  it  is 
woi'tli  continuing.  The  farm.  foi'Ost.  and  conservation  prograins  that 
have  succeeded  in  the  past  could  go  I'ighfc  on  doing  so— and  freed  of 
Federal  resti'ictions.  they  could  probid)ly  i^each  ont  farther  and  keep 
better  pace  with  changing  needs  and  technologies.  In  each  instance  the 
people  of  the  State  would  make  the  decision. 

STnKA:^tuxT:vo  the  irunxh  assistance  i-rroirr 

What  Special  Revenue  Sliaring  for  Kural  Community  Develo)>nient 
would  do  is  to  remove  many  of  the  negati\'e  and  inhibiting  side  elfects 
which  now  plague  rural  assistance  as  a  result  of  categorical  narrow- 
ness, lack  of  coordination,  and  excessive  .Federal  involvement.  By 
conibining  these  ])rograms  we  could  produce  a.  new  whole  significantly 
greater  tluin  the  sum  of  the  jircscnt  parts.  It  is  worthwliile  hero  to 
discuss  some  of  tlie  pi'oblems  that  would  be  eliminated— prhiclpally 
inflexibility,  priority  distortion  and  flawed  accountability, 

InfiexihUity — As  well-intentioned  as  j^ast  I'ural  dcvelojnrient  elTorts 
liave  been,  strict  Federal  eligibility  rules  have  often  stood  in  the  way 
of  fair  sharing  of  all  tlie  Federal  resources  for  rural  development,  or 
have  made  it  diflicnlt  for  States  and  localities  to  do  what  they  must  to 
attract  industry  and  services.  For  instance,  many  parts  of  the  Midwest, 
which  experienced  some  of  the  heaviest  rural  ontmigi'atlon  in  the  ?fa- 
tion  diu'ing  the  1960's,  still  do  not  qualify  for  Economic  Develop uient 
Administration  grants. 

In  other  cases  Federal  standards  have  acted  to  bar  aid  from  tliosc 
conununities  in  a  region  where  it  could  do  tlie  most  good-  Experts  in 
rural  development  feel  that  the  most  leverage  is  achieved  by  reinforc- 
ing healthy  development  trends,  rather  than  fighting  them — that  is,  by 
concentrating  aid  in  these  smaller  and  medium  sized  cities  of  a  rural 
area  which  have  sliown  strength  and  effort  in  attracting  industry. 
Every  area  of  rural  America  has  sucli  centers  of  potential  growth. 
Using  government  assistance  to  strengthen  their  development  trends 
could  make  the  difference  in  attracting  new  job-producing  industry 
and  expanding  employment  opportunities  for  rural  people  living  i'n 
tlie  surrounding  counties.  It  could  also  help  these  communities  attract 
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cloctors,  t(»:icliers  nncl  otJicrs  wliose  services  ave  so  needed  in  or  near 
rural  areas.  Yet  current  Federal  prop^am  restrictions,  bv  and  lar<>HMio 
not  perniir  aid  to  be  used  this  Avay,  becauHP  of  "worst^irst*'  crifvrioii 
M'liich  ofren  piits  funds  into  areas  that  lack  lie  development  pf)(cntial 
ro  liclp  either  tliemsclves  or  others  near  thejn— rather  than  usini>:  funds 
to  opeii  up  new  opportunities  regionally  so  that  benefits  How  out  to  low- 
potentia]  areas  nearby. 

Dhtoviloyi  of  State  Budgets— iS^vvo^x  Federal  pi'ojoct  delinitions 
call  force  Stntes  and  localities  to  spend  scarce  revenues  on  ^Mnatchiuir 
shai-es,-'  urgent  coinmnnity  prioi^ities  aside,  or  risk  the  loss  of  Federal 
fujids.  Once  begum  a  Federal  project  nnvy  demand  additional  local 
spendin,ir,  beyond  the  matching  money,  for  support  facilities  to  tie  the 
project  into  community  usefulness. 

Inlawed  Accoi{vtaJj?l-U^^^  qnasi-governmental  a<rencies  Avhich 

often  exei'cise  a.  determining!.'  influence  on  the  conduct  of  thc^si;  pro- 
gi'ams  tend  to  obscure  and  fragment  responsibility 'for  decisions  niade 
and  therefore  to  subvert  the  democratic  accountability  of  elected  ofli- 
cials.  Regional  commissions,  comprised  of  a  Fede-ral  Oo-cliairman  and 
Governors  from  member  States,  take  part  in  many  progi'am  and  ])laii- 
i^ing  decisions  which  really  affect  only  one  Govei'iior's  State.  Too  often 
the  F(Hleral  officials  responsible  for  i*ural  assistance  are  OTo<rraphically 
distant,  and  the  local.  State  or  multi-State  institutions  that  have  a  say 
are  politically  insulated  or  remote. 

TTIV:  STATl-nVlDK  DEAl-:L0t^AIl{;XT  PLAN 

Special  Re\'enne  Sharing  for  Rural  Community  DcA-elopment  Avonld 
be  administered  initially  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  eventually 
both  this  program  and  the  urban  comnnuiity  development  pi^oa'ram 
would  come  under  tlic  direction  of  the  Departmc^it  of  Community  De- 
velopment whose  formation  I  have  proposed.  In  addition  to  paving  out 
each  year  s  rural  development  funds  to  the  States  and  territories,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  stay  abreast  of  rural  development 
aspects  of  the  statewide  de\'e]opment  plans  which  each  GoA-ernor  Avonld 
file  Avitli  him  annually. 

The  statewide  planning  process  which  Avould  help  States  and  local- 
ities coordinate  activities  carried  on  under  both  urban  and  rural  com- 
munity development  revenue  sharing  will  be  established  in  legislation 
that  I  will  submit  shortly.  It  would  require  amuial  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  statewide  deA-clopment  plan  outlining  spendi]ig  inten- 
tions for  programs  in  metropolitan,  suburban,  smaller  city,  and  rural 
areas  alike.  The  $100  million  Planning  and  Management  Assistance 
program  which  I  proposed  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  Urban 
Community  Development  Revenue  Sharhig  would  provide  funds 
which  States  and  local  jurisdictions  could  use  in  this  plannhig  process. 

The  Govenior  of  each  State  would  be  given  the  responsibility  for 
drawing  up  the  statewide  dcA^elopnient  plan.  Formation  of  the  plan 
would  he  based  on  a  consultative  process  which  considers  plans  sub- 
mitted by  State-established,  multi-jurisdictional  planninrr  districts 
covering  all  areas  of  the  State.  Planning  bodies  of  these  distri^^ts  would 
be  composed  of  local  elected  oflicials.  One  member  from  each  o^  the  dis- 
trict planning  bodies  would  sit  on  a  panel  which  Avonld  assist  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  plaaming  process.  The  Secretaries  of  Honsinr and  Uxban 
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Dovc^lopnio!]!-  :a\d  A-rirultun-  -'tmlcl  \\c(V[)t  Mil  altoniiitivi;  coii.-iilra- 

^'hc  coinpliM  ",1  1  h  woiihr^iH'  lilocl  witli  tlie  Sofivdiries  ol  Airncul- 
turu  inid  of  IIoiiH'  ...  .:ul  UrlKi^n  iVvc'lopinciit— not  fur  tliru' approval, 
btit.  as  !i  (Um-Iupu  !  -  *>l'  intoti*.  ;  a  (iovonior  rould  uinond  his  plan  by 
It'tti'rdurinirr. -iT*iU'sroL-a  yt'-ir- 

Tlu'  pi-()(rss  <■!:'  drvrlupiiii»-  The  statowido  plan  wonlcl  locns  nilirial 
conroi'u  anil  ])ir  vii'  att(Mil  i()n  upon  tlic  inicri'tOjiiioiiship  of  ai'ban  and 
niral  ronnnunit  v  ilrvi'lopiiuMit  within  llio  Stale,  The  plan  conld  ukai- 
tily  potiMitial  irrowlh  areas.  i)ole/itial  now  coinniunity  (1evelo[)MUMit 
sites,  and  eavinnnnentully  important,  areas.  It  shoald  .seek  to  inte- 
iXvntQ.  nil  important  conminnity  development  factors,  inelndinii  land 

All  tlu^  nionev  a  State  reirives  muliM'  Spoeial  Kevemie  Mnirin^L^  tor 
Eni'al  (>)nnmin'ity  Development  would  have  to  be  spent  loi'  the  heiietit 
of  pin-soi.is  ill  rural  areas  as  outlined  in  tlie  statewide  ))lans,  A  State 
conld  of  rourse  also  siippleinent  its  own  rural  development  activities 
Avitli  money  received  under  General  Iveveniie  Sliai'iiig  and  under  other 
Speeial  Revenue  Sluirinir  pt'o*i'rauis  Avithiii  proii'ram  dehnitions.  The 
Secretary  of  A<rricultnre  would  eoTidiict  an  annual  post-audit  of  State 
rural  develoi)nrent  activities.  Avitli  pnyiiiciit  of  tlie  next  years  rural 
revenue  shaiani:'  funds  conditional  upon  State,  coniplianee  witli  rural 
(levelopiuent  siieiidinir  plans  for  tlie  year  past 

TiiK  i.oou"  or  nVUAh  DKVKLOPMKNT  UKVKNUK  SIIAIUXO 

To  review  briefly :  t      -p  * 

The  major  cliallenixe  facing  I'ui'al  Amei'ica  is  to  diversify  its 
economy  aiid  to  providi^  full  opportunity  foi*  its  people  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  American  life.  :Meetiii<r  this  challeiiire  will  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  those  v^ho  remain  to  operate  the  iiation^s  family 
farms  iuid  for  all  tlieii'  neighbors  in  thLVSniall  towns  and  countryside 
of  America.  As  a  secondary  elTcct— like  upstream  Avatershed  manao-c- 
ment  for  downstream  flood  control— meeting  the  rural  challenge  will 
also  help  to  relieve  the  overbni'dened  urban  structure  by  stemming 
i-iiral  outiiiigration  und  ntti-acting  a  sluM'e  of  future  growth  to  rura.l 
cominunities. 

The  Icey  to  a  rui'nl  development  sti-ategy  is  my  proposal  for  ^11 
billion  in  Special  Uevemie  Sharing  for  Riiral  Coininniiity  Develop- 
jnent— money  wliicli  all  States  and  territories  would  share  and  which 
they  conld  spend  in  their  rural  areas  as  they  deem  wisest.  Other  pro- 
posed Federal  assistance  for  riu'al  Amei'ica  includes  part  of  tlie  $0  bil- 
lion General  Kevenne  Sharing  i)i-ograin  and  part  of  (ivc  Si^ccinl 
Revenue  Sharing  programs,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  a  reformed  wel- 
fare  system  and  an  improved  health  care  system. 

At'rlic  core  of  rural  development  revenue  sharing  would  be  eight 
aa-ricnltiM'al  grant  ])i'ograms  and  three  broad  development  as.^istnnce 
programs  now  in  beiiig.  Consolidating  tliem,  the  revenue  sharing 
approach  would  build  on  decentralizing  trends  in  the  agricultural 
proii-rams  ;a:nJ  oiithe  multi-State,  and  multi-county  developnici^;^  plan- 
ning oxperitwe  •^i.-cmunhited  under  EDA  and  the  regional  .^-f^^iumis- 
sions.  It  w^mTd  d/v  away  with  narrow  aid  categories,  spenduig  lestric- 
tions,  dii[>Ticatiouu  and  red  tape  now  surrounding  these  programs. 
Tt  would  mrake  tl;*-  money  now  devoted  to  them  go  further  and  would 
provide  \wm  mrosiey. 
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I-lxisiing'  |>rou-i':iiiis  niitl  ilovt'loiniieiii  [M'ojct'ts  could  (.■oiUiiuii'  or  not 
at  iIh'.  (lisiTiM  ioii  of  cucli  Stale,  ami  the  v\^^\\\  of  choice .  would  \vM 
clo.-v  to  tlu^  rural  tK»o]>h,»  nt  whom  (he  aid  is  diixM-red.  A  slalcwidc 
[)hiiunui!:  rcqniiviiiciit  with  a  hroadly  i'c[)rc^seiUativc  inpul  woidd 
promote  ''Of)rdiiiatc<l  devch)[)meiu  of  a  nnrl  not-  iiow  a[)|)r()acluH[  and 
would  \i\<\\\v  that  all  ai'casof  (he  Slale  have  a  voici»  iji  {\\v  |)laiuiiui: 
pi'occss:  hut  ill  110  ca^^(^  could  rui-al  dev(*h,)i)iiuMit  revenue  .'^hai'inii"  monev 
he  ili\-ei'led  from  rural  needs. 


ruii.w-iii'KAi.  e.\i;rxi-:i;snie 

More  moiu»\%  phis  more  freedom  (o  s[)eiul  it.  ])lus  hetter  |)lanni]io;  in 
(Inlng  so,  adii  up  to  hetter  hvin^-  for  rural  Ameiacaus  and  hriirhter 
futures  foi*  lairal  comnuuiities.  .Mutual  henelits  of  tlu>  urhan-Tural 
Ijartnerslnp  wniihl  Ijc  inaiii  fest.  as  cii  ies  enjoyed  1  he  fiaiits  of  a  healthy 
ai:*ricnltural  economy  and  tlio  reliid"  of  more  eviuiiv  di.drihiited  poi>u- 
latiou  ixrowtiK  while  rural  areas  felt,  the  etfect  'of  new  soi^ial  and 
economic  advanta<>'es.  llural  and  url)an  conrmuiuties  would  no  lono-er 
siphon  oir  one  another's  stren<2'ths  and  resources,  noi*  shiiiil  prol)lemiS 
and  hurtlens  from  one  to  the  otiiei'.  Tlu^y  would  pi-o^Tess  lo^^ether  in  a 
dyuaiiiic  l)alance,  as  partners  in  tlie  best  sense. 

rklCllAIU)  ^S'lXO.V. 

Twv.  A\'inrK  IforsK.  .lA/z-c//  10.  107 L 
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Alaska   

Ari*/nn;i  

Arknasiis  

Cnliforniu 

I'olorado   

Coain'rt.ieut  , 
IM'linvarc 
Floriihi 

lledr.iria  

Hawaii  

Idaho   

iUiiiois  

IniUaiia   

Inwii  

Kansas  
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.Mi^'iuirau  
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Full  unay  s^pccial  rcre- 
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2S,  r)SL  022 
10.  loT,  2:")0 
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1.87.-;. 

8".  001.  275 
21).  852,  m 
21,  834, 101 
28.  (525,  (107 
20,  20S,  850 
0:1,  r)70.  050 
22. 1V,\  832 
10,082,4^4 

12,  701, 105 
0.  277.  871 

21  081,028 
20,  520, 434 
34,  008,  084 
28.  551),  575 
8.  084.715 

13,  200,  028 


Xcvaila  

\cw  Hanipsiiii'e__ 

New  .TLM'soy  

\('w  Mi'xico  

IVi^w  Vnrlc  

Xorth  Carolina  

Xorth  Dakota  

Ohio   

Oklahoma   

OrejLCou   

I'eniisylvania.   

Rhode  iKhuKl  

South  Carolina  

Soutii  Dakota  

IVnamee   

Texas   

Utah  


Vermont  

Vir^'iiiia  

AVashin.t:ton 
AVcH.  Vir^'inia- 
'U'lscoiisiu 
AVyoniiiij^ 

Puerto  Kic(»  

Vir,ii'in  .I.slan(ts^_ 
Gaa.ni   


Full  year  special  tci-c- 
nuoffjmrinr)  imiourni 

  3.30.1.  S05 

  4.573.800 

  13,423,8(53 

  11,  274.  035 

  43.303.044 

  47,308,550 

10,2S8,5(K) 

  35,  050,  307 

  22,(575,208 

  0.081,200 

  40,  043,  400 

  1,720.187 

  20.  280,  225 

__.     .0.  IMO,  S05 

  42.555,001 

  51,113,344 

  5. 351.181 

  3.  001),  820 

  20,  075,  510 

  n.  750,245 

  (55.  17.7,  201 

22.  030.  702 
5.  008,  012 
25,  .S72,  005 
1.051.347 
1.314,112 


Rural  eonuuanily  (levulopnient  si>eciai  revenue  sharing  paynient.s,  $1,08(.J,- 

4(i(.1»)0, 

DiHcrotionary  funds.  $13,532,804. 

Knll  year  rural  comniunity  development  .spechU  revenue  shariiii?  fund.  J?l,100 
million. 


PliOGRAJI  OF  liUIiAL  DEVKLOP^EEXT 


.MESSAGE 

riiOM. 

THE  PRESIDEiNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TEAXSMITTING  PROPOSALS  FOR  A  PROGRA:\r  OF 
KURAL  DEVELOP.MEXT 


Fkiihuaky  ly  1072. — lioforred  to  the  Coiuinittoe  of  the  AVhole  House  on  the  State 
of  tlie  Uiiioj]  and  orcU'rod  to  bo  pnulcd 


To  the  Coiff/ress;  of  ihr.  Uvilcd  S'ffdcs: 

From  t]io  vovy  bot^innings  of  our  liistoi'y,  tlio  vitality  of  rural  Anicr- 
icu,  lias  betiu  at  the  lio.ait  of  our  XatioR'S  strengtli.  It  is  essential  that 
we  preserve  and  expand  tliat  vitality  in  the  yeiirs  ahond.  For  America 
Avill  not  be  able  to  look  eagerly  to  tlie  future  AvitJi  a  sense  of  promise 
and  liope  unless  those  who  live  in  its  rural  areas  are  able  to  share  in 
this  vision.  To  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  American  coun- 
tryside, I  am  today  presenting  a  series  of  proposals  desiguiMl  to  mar- 
slial  more  efrecti\'ely  the  energies  of  tlie  pi^i\'ntc  sector  and  of  go\'ern- 
ment  at  all  levels  in  a  cooperative  program  of  rural  developmeliit. 

Tjik  Puoiu.r.:\rs  ok  Pi  chat.  A:\tKiacA 

All  Americans  have  a  high  stake  in  rural  dcyelopmont.  For  the 
problems  wluch  many  rural  areas  are  now  ex]>eriencing  are  directly 
linked  to  those  of  our  cities  and  suburbs.  Changing  patterns  of  life  in 
rural  America  have  changed  the  patterji  of  life  in. all  of  America. 

A  central  cause  of  these  chaiiging  patterns  has  been  the  increasing 
mechanization  of  agriculture  ancl  of  other  natural  resource  industries 
such  as  mining  and  lumber — a  process  which  has  resulted  in  a' sub- 
stantial reduction  in  jobs  in  these  occui:)ations  in  recent  yoai*s.  While 
employment  opportunities  other  occupations  have  more  than  offset 
these  declhies.  the  ovei^all  growth  of  economic  oppoi'tunity  in  iMiral 
America  has  lagged  far  behind  that  of  our  urban  areas.  Today,  dra- 
matic dispni'ities  exist  between  metropolitan  and  rural  areas  in  such 
indices  as  per  capita  income,  housing  standards,  educational  attain- 
ment and  access  to  medical  care. 

At  the  same  time,  political  institutions  designed  to  deal  ^ith  sim- 
pler problems  m  simpler  times  have  frequently  been  unable  to  cope 
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wirh  llio.-^c  new  clialU'iiiri^s.  Tlir  FihIim'iiI  {loviM'iinieiit  oflrn  (iiuls  iiiiif 
it  is  t(i()  r-iMiioU'  aiiil  too  niiwii'hly  lo  I't^spoiul  wiih  lu'i^cision  Siati^ 
aiul  liK'ul  iu'ImIs.  Stall'  and  local  ,<r()\'iM'iinii'iiis  aiv  IV<'(Hieiii ly  too  ini- 
|)o\-C'risluHl  f)rlo()  Ira^riHOiUi'd  to  uiulcrtake  ilu^  iK^fcsnary  {ilaiiiiiuii'  and 
(lin'ido])im'nt  artivitii's.  Tlicii"  pi'ohhMu.-  aro-  ar<'<'ni  uati'd  liv  tla^  l'a>*t 
thai  Aviikdy  disp^M'sinl  I'lii'al  pojadatioii  Im'^ilal)ly  means  a  hitiiuM'  ^'X- 
jJiMiditiiiv  \n'v  j)tM'soJ^  toi*  uiosi  ^u-owrnnu'iit  proiri'ains. 

(.)ne  rcsnlt  of  all  tlu'si'  farlors  is  that  s(MniMl(^^^Mi('d  count i*y  towns — 
onoi'  ccnliM'S  of  life,  foi'  ilu^  surroniidinir  ('CMiiUrysidc — stand  today  as 
stark  rciniiuiers  of  iiiiusi'd  and  abandoned  lairal  ^csou^c(^^.  In  each 
of  the  three  decadi'S  sini*e  HMO,  lialf  of  onr  counties  (not  always  the 
saiui^  ones)  have  h>sl  i)o|)nlation.  Two  ()Ut:  of  eveiw  li\'e  of  one  count 
lost  poindation  in  all  thjve  docades.  As  1  said  in  my  of  the 

I'jiiun  Alessaa'C  two  yeai's  aiz-o.  many  oi'  our  lairal  aivas  ai'e  heino: 
emptied  of  tiieir  people  and  tlieii'  j^rojuise. 

In  many  eases,  those  wlio  have  left  the  eoiniti'yside  have  sim]dy 
taken  ihei'r  problems  witli  them.  iiuhnMl,  many  have  seen  theii-  jirob- 
Umus  inieiisify  as  they  ha\e  settled  in  over-erowde(hii'ban  an^as. 

]t  is  striki'ug  to  ivalize.  as  1  noted  in  this  y(Mir\s  .Messaov  <)ii  the 
State  of  tlie  Union,  that  I'veu  if  we  had  a  population  of  one  billion— 
iiearlv  five  times  the  current,  level— our  ai*ea  is  so  li'reat  tiiat  wt.  would 
still  iiot  he  as  densely  populated  as  many  Kni'opean  nations  are  at 
jiresent.  Our  jiroblems  are  iu)t  so  much  those  of  numhei's  as  of  disti'ibu- 
tion.  And  their  solution  requires  the  revitalization  of  the  American 
conntrvsidc, 

CllAXOiNG  Ol'K  Ari'UOACH 

In  seokin^^  to  solve  the  j^i'oblems  of  rural  areas,  wv  must  not:  simply 
seek  more  money  from  the  Con,<rress  and  the  taxpayiu's.  In  the  past 
deeade  we  Imve  seen  tlio  folly  of  ])ouriniir  money  iiUo  ])roje<.'ts  which 
woi'e  ill-coiisideivd  and  laekinir  in  ]ofarsup|)ort.  AVlnit  we  must  now 
seek  instead  is  a  fundamental  chaiific  in  the  way  jioverJuneJit  ap- 
proaches the  entire  developmental  ehallenire. 

The-  Federal  (.Toveiannent  has  spent  considerable  sums  cm  rural  de- 
veloi)nieiir.  Pi'oii'rams  whieh  we  have  i-econunended  for  inclusion  in 
our  rural  development  Keveinje  Sharin*r  idan  alone  ai'e  s])endinii-  al- 
most $1  l)iHion  I'his  year  and  this  is  oidy  :i  snudl  j)art  of  our  overall 
rural  "development  spendinji'.  And  yet.  despite  this  suhstuntial  fumt- 
iiiir.  the  problems  have  contiinuHl  to  jiz't'ow.  What  is  it  that  has  Ihhmi 
niissin^^^tVoin  oui*  i'uraldeveloj)ment  proo'rains? 

C()^'TUOI.  AT  T\[K  STA"I1':  AXI)  I.OCAI.  UOVKh 

I  believe  that  a  major  niissino;  inL^rodient  has  ])ecn  olTectivc  <'onti'ol 
of  de\-elopmcnt  pro^^-rains  at  lower  levels  of  orovornment.  I^ecanse  w^e 
liavc  relied  so  cxchisivcly  on  Fedei'jil  funds— Ininded  out  throufrh 
bureau(u-atic  processes  and  throntrh  nari'ow  eate<ioi'ical  o-rants— too 
nniny  decisions  have  been  made  in  Wasliin^rton  and  too_  few  have  l)eon 
nnidc  in  I'ural  Auievica.  T  believe  tliis  is  Avron<z.  T  believe  we  should 
return  ])Ower  to  ollieials  who  arc  selected  at  tlie  State  and  local  levels. 

As  loiiir  as  the  Federal  Govermutmt  sets  rj<rid  rules.  l)oth  throujrh 
le£riftlati\-e  and  administrative  ^midelines,  there  is  little  room  for  local 
iintiative.  Under  onr  present  "system,  a  project  that  does  not  meet 
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Fo(l(M';il  Fhiiul'ii'ds  (I<)(^s  not  iri'(  fundi'd.  Tlii:.  ni(\ins  tlint  tlie  fuleius 
of  IocmI  /lON'crniiKMit  olliriiils,  of  li':uli4's  in  I  he  |>rivnto  sec(or,  :uul  of 
pul)l!(>s|)iritt'(l  ]):ir(  iier^:lii])  and  Inivc  twkvn  the  iiiit  inl  ivl^  Wi'  nnist  do 
siKTcss  stories  llial  rwu  hv  found  in  i'in*ul  I'conoiniv  di'VidoiJiiuMil  have 
occurred  lu'cinuse  local  ollicials  ;uul  ])r!\at{'  loadcMS  have  entered  iino  a 
puhl jC'Spiriied  parlnershi])  and  liave  taken  the  initianve.  Wo  nmsl  do 
all  we  can  to  iMu;()ura<ri'  .siieh  ])ar(ner.sl)ii)s. 

IMl'HOVKI)  I'l.AXXIXr, 

Kven  as  we  seek  to  deeiMiti'ali/.(\  wo  nuist  also  work  to  inii)rovo  i)laii- 
ninir.  In  many  res])oets  these  n-oals  re])re.sent  two  si<los  of  the  sanio. 
coin.  Vor  plans  wliich  are  d,e\'eh)])ed  at  levels  close  to  the  ))(M)pte  an* 
likely  to  he  luoro  realistic*,  more,  ima^inativo  and  move  useful  than 
abstract  blueprints  which  are  drawn  up  fai"  away  from  the  scene  of 
the  action  or  which  are  altered  to  meet  ri,irid  FiHliM'al  rnlos.  KlTective 
dcndopmcMit  doo,s  not  riH[uire  plans  that  can  survive  the  scrntiny  of 
AVasluuirton.  I^iFectiw  deveh>pment  requires  phuiJ^  that  people  believe 
in  and  will  work  to  accomplish. 

MOKl-:  A1)KQU;VJ'K  PCniJC  AXO  PHIVATK  KKSOrKCKS 

)Jore  adequate  diM'cdopmont  also  ro(|nires  niori^  adequate  ivsoiures. 
Tills  does  not  simply  n-^ean  move  Federal  money;  it  also  means  that 
Federal  funds  now  available  must  be  freed  fi'oin  the  inhibitinir  ve- 
strietions  within  wdiich  tlmy  are  now  entani^ded.  Funds  which  are 
free  of  these  restrictions  can  be  used  in  each  locality  wliere  the  needs 
are  i^reatest,  eliminating  a  frveat  deal  of  inelliciency  and  waste. 

liut  Federal  grant  money  provides  only  a  ])art  of  tlio  Federal  con- 
tribution to  rural  America.  Adequate  credit  resources  can  also  he 
extremely  important  in  developing  community  facilities  and  in  at- 
trnctina'  ])rivate  investment.  Tn  the  end  it  is  not  Fedci'al  money,  nor 
cATii  the  vast  s)uns  spent  by  State  and  local  govenmients,  wliich  iiold 
the  Icey  to  rural  development.  The  private  sector  has  an  enormous  role 
to  play  and  public  efforts  must  keep  this  fact  cejitrally  in  mind. 

JiKiiPixc  Tui:  rARMi':u  axd  protkctixo  thk  r:xviKOx:\n:xT 

Ivnral  America  cannot  move  forward  effectively  into  the  future  un- 
less it  respects  those  elements  wdiicli  have  been  the  base  of  its  strength 
in  the  past.  We  cannot  build  a  stronger  rural  economy,  for  example, 
unless  we  also  build  >a  stronger  agricultural  ecojiomy/A'i^iile  wc  nmst 
work  to  change  the  American  countryside,  we  nuist  never  do  so  at  the 
cx])cnse  of  those  who  pi'oduce  o\\v  food  and  (il)er.  AYe  must  work  to 
create  a  bettei*  life  for  American  farmei'S  even  as  we  provide  an  ex- 
panded range  of  opportunities  for  those  who  are  no  longer  needed 
on  the  farm. 

Even  as  we  do  more  to  promote  agricultural  prosj^erity,  so  we  must 
do  more  to  protect  tlie  rural  environment.  Just  as  development  must 
not  come  at  the  expense  of  the  fnrme]-,  so  it  nuist  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  environmental  concerns.  We  cannot  fully  develop  the 
American  countryside  if  we  destroy  the  beauty  and  the  natural  re- 
sources which  are  so  mucli  a  pait  oir  its  essential  value. 
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Those  then  are  the  basic  principles  ^vhich  slioiild  guide  our  new 
aui^roach  to  rural  connnunitv  development : 

'  V/o  nnist  treat  the  problems  of  rural  America  as  a  part  of  a  general 
strategy  for  balanced  growth. 

Welnnst  reserve  the  flow  of  power  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
return  more  power  to  State  and  local  officials. 

We  nnist  light  the  rigidities  of  narrowly  focused  categorical  grants, 

^Ve  must  facilitate  more  adequate  advance  i)lanning. 

AVe  nuist  reorganize  the  Federal  Government  so  that  it  can  more 
effectively  support  planning  and  execution  at  the  State  and  local  leveh 

We  niust  provide  adequate  resources  and  credit,  in  ways  wluch  at- 
tract greater  private  resources  for  development. 

AYe  must  develop  rural  America  in  ways  which  protect  agriculture 
and  the  environmeiit. 

0]i  the  basis  of  these  principles,  we  have  prepared  the  foUownig 
recomuiendations  for  action— includino'  proposals  which  have  been 
submitted  earlier  and  a  number  of  new  initiatives. 

PnorOSALS  ALnKADY  SljBr^aTTKD  TO  THE  COXOIIKSS 

DErAUi*3n:xT  of  co:>oiuNiTr  dkvelopmkxt 

One  of  the  most  significant  barriers  to  effective  planning  and  co- 
ordination in  rural  areas  has  been  the  fragmentation  of  F edeval  ell  orfcs. 
Too  many  programs  which  should  be  closely  related  are  operatnig  as 
verv  separate  entities.  As  a  result,  State  and  connnunity  loaders  nmst 
often  run  a  complex  obstacle  course  in  order  to  obtaiji  developinent 
as!^isrance.  Freqnentlv  there  is  poor  coordination  and  wasteful  duplica- 
tion and  in  some  cases  the  action  of  one  Federal  agency  actually  con- 
flicts with,  that  of  another.  i    p  m 

The  principal  reason  for  this  fragmentation  has  been  the  iadure  ot 
the  Government  to  recno-nize  the  iuTer-rehitioiiship  among  I'urah  sub- 
urban and  urban  probleuis  and  the  need  to  sti'eugtvlien  the  es5^.ential 
social  mul  economic  partnership  between  rural  America  and  our  great 
metropolitan  centers, 

I  believe  the  ]n'oper  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  gather  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  proiir'ams  which  support  conunnnity  dGvelopmcnt  witlnn 
a  simde  new  Department  of  Cominunity  Development. 

Tins  new  department  woidd  both  slm])lify  and  expedil:e  the  tasks 
of  State  and  local  a'overjunents  through  a  broad  I'angc  of  program  and 
tcchn.ical  su]>port  elTorts.  Because  fewci*  questions  vrordd  have  to  be 
resolved  in  AVashinofon  at  the  interagency  level,  the  ]iew  department 
would  also  expedite  the  decentralization  of  Federal  decision-making 
which  this  adnVmistration  has  already  begun.  The  new  Department  of 
Connmnntv  DoAxMopuient  would  take  over  most  of  the  functions  now 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Ti'ansportatioUj  the  Office 
of  Economic  Oppmtmiitv  and  the  Small  Business  Admnnstration:  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Connnerce  with  respect  to  the 
Title  V  rea:ional  conimissions. 

Under  our  revised  plan  for  executive  reorgaiuzation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  remain  as  a  separate  department  f ocusnig 
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nn  tlic  iiocds  of  farnior?.  ]5ut  a  niinibci'  of  proscMit  Dopiirtineiit  of 
Ai!'riciiJturo  devolopiiu^iit  fiiiictiojus  Wdiild  bo.  jiiovod  lu  the  ik»\v  Do- 
]»;i]1iiH,Mit  t)i  (/oiiiijiuiiiiy  Dow'iopiiioiii.  iiicliKliiiii' tlu»  I-'ariiuM's  Hodk* 
Atliniiiisli'nlion  loan  aiu.l  *svi\nl  pi'oii'rams  fui*  nii-al  coiniiniiiii'y  ^vator 
a)L(i  soAViM-  syst'."'ins  aiul  fui'  riii'al  lioiisiiii:-:  I]k»  .Knr;)l  Klrcl rirication 
Administi-jirion  ioaii  ])roi:;';nii^  for  olrrfi'ic  aiul  ti'!r{)!ioii('  systiuiis:  the 
ivcontly  ostabli.^IuHl  J^iu'al  Tolt'pbonc  BuJik:  i\'Si^;nx'h  ])r()Li'i'Uii]S 
lat(?d  to  rural  coiiiiininiiy  d('Vrl<)])nu?nr  (.'(^ndurtcMl  l.)y  (ho,  .Kcoiionuc 
Dcvoloj)ii)(Mit  Division  of  the  Kr-oiioiDir-  Ivc\^carch  »Sorviro;  niid  tlio- 
pro^n-anis  of  tlic  recently  cstabliMiod  .Riii*al  .'DevcdopiriGnt-  So]*vice. 

Coinproheiisivc-  roorpinizatioii  would  moan  tliat  every  Federal 
dollar  s\)mt  on  rui'al  develoi)iiioiit  could  have  a  far  ^'r(^atiM*  impact. 
I  apiiu  call  csii  the  Couii'i-ess  to  establi^-'h  this  new  dopartiucnt,  whieh 
would  hii  uni(j!n.'ly  capable  of  launcliiiiu'  a  M'ell-d(».velo])e(b  well- 
coordinared  campaipi  t(.>  achieve  the  nation's  eonmuunty  dovolopmciit 
li'oa  Is. 

A  uKVK.vri':  siiAin  No  ri.Ax  you  iiruAi.  A:^mncA 

Our  roveinio  shnrinji"  i)lai!  foi-  I'urad  Aruci'ica  proposes  to  unite  tlic 
f  uudinsr  fm-  a  inuuber  of  existin;ir  pro^'i^auis  into  a  sinn-h^  inore  flexible 
ri'source  foi*  rural  eomnuudty  cle\'cloprnent.  Our  pro]iosed  program 
AVduld  add  $17!)  million  to  the  A'ariou.s  prou'rnnis  to  be  consolidated, 
bringing  the  total  annual  proj^-rani  to  u  kn'cl  of  $L1  billion,  Eacli  State 
AVijiild  receive  at  least  as  much  under  revenue  siiarin^a'  as  it  receives 
under  the  cui'i'cnt  Ksystoni  of  carep'oj'ical  <:rant.s.  The  j)roii-rani  would 
rake  elfect  at  tlie  bc^-inninfi*  of  Fiscal  Year  1974. 

IJui'al  eonnnunity  (k'Velo]nncnt  reveiuie  shaviuir  fiinds  v;onld  bo 
]^aid  out  to  the  States  and  to  Puerto  IJico,  the  Vir/^-in  Lslands  and 
(Tuam,  aeoordiuii' to  a  foriuula  which  takos  three  factors  into  account: 
rlio  State's  rural  po])uIatinn,  t!u>  State's  rural  })er  caj^ita  income  in 
<:'«.n]parison  to  the  national  averau'e,  and  the  State/s  cban<iT.  in  rural 
] copulation  eoniparod  to  the  clionu'e  in  popukuion  in  ail  States.  In 
a.'ldition.  every  State  v;oulv[  receive  a  miiiinuini  amomit  to  assure  that 
all  States  participate  in  tlio  pi-o/rraju. 

The  revenue  sh;u'in<r  pivjposal  iricorporates  a  I'cquij'ement  fo)'  state- 
wide develo[)n:ent  plans  to  ensure  that  jictivlties  eai-ri(!d  on  under  tlie 
i-u.ra!  community  d(!velopmerit  I'cvenuc  sburintr  pi'ogram  con.ld  be 
coordinated  v.*ith  activities  under  the  other  a'cneral  and  special  revenue 
.sburiuf^;  })roposads,  ineludiii;^'  tho.se  for  ni'ban  community  development 
an.d  for  ti'ansportation.  Eacli  year  the  States  would  prepare  a  com- 
])rehensive  statewide  develoj)ment  ])kin  which  would  outline  s]")(Miding 
intentions  for  progi-auis  in  rui-al  areas  and  smaJler  cities,  as  vrtdl  as  i'l 
metropolitan  and  sidmrbaii  areas.  It  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Oovernoi'  of  each  State  to  draw  up  this  statev/ide  j)lan.  Tlris  proc- 
ess v\-oul(l  l)e  siipi)ort.ed  by  another  majoi' administi'ation  initiative,  our 
proposed  $100  million  plamiing  aiul  inauai^emont  grant  progi'aui. 

The  development  plan  would  be  fonnulatcd  tlirough  a.  consultative 
process  wliicli  would  consider  plans  submitted  by  miilti-juiasdictional 
planning  districts,  which  the  Govei'uors  could  establish  with  rural  rev- 
^nmc  sharing  funds.  Those  local  planning  organizations  would  be  com- 
posed of  loctil  elected  otllchils  and  would  be  estabJished  in  all  areas  of 
the  State.  One  member  from  each  of  these  district  planning  bodies 


would  sit  on  a  panel  to         the  (lOV(M'iu)r  in  tho  conipiTlionsivo  i)lan- 

This  [Ji'oci'ss  foj- <lo\H'lopiiiir  a  st  ntiMvidc  [jlan  woiiM  ousuit  that  puh- 
lic  ollirial.s  and  tlu.  iroiuM-al  \)\\\}\\r  itst'lf  >vouhl  lorii.^  artriitio!!  nn  tho 
int('r-rolati()iislu])S  iH^tuTcii  rui-al  and  nrhan  dovt'lopiiuMit  within  each 
State.  T]iv  plan  wnnld  idiMitifv  ]K)ttMitial  ^L^'owth  areas  and  dovelop- 
nient  sites  as  well  as  :U'eas  wliieh  :uv  of  sjjerial  iMivironniental  conrtM'n. 
The  plan  ro\\\d  also  take  into  acennnt-  intei'sf  ate  [irojects  and  prtei'anis 
developed  throriirh  the  re^'ional  eojniuission  ineehanisni. 

TJie  rural  (•oniinnnity  devclo]uueut.  reveiuie  shariTi,<r  i^roirnnii  re])r(»- 
seiits  a  i-eaflii-niation  of  i'aitli  in  State  and  local  irovernnients.  It  is  i)ase(l 
on  tlic  eouecpt  that  local  people  have  the  hi'st  uiuler.^taudiiiix  of  K^eal 
pi-()l)lenis  an  '  on  the  helief  that  they  have  the  will  and  the  ahility  to 
Diovo  vi;2.*or(jnsly  ajul  intelli<iently  to  solve  them.  The  re\'einie  sjiarin<r 
:il>])roaeTi  I'einoves  tlie  often  stilling  and  always  iVustratinir  strierni'es 
which  i*e([uii*e  that  Fedei-al  i^rants  he  used  for  narrow  pni'])osc's.  it 
[)rovides  tlu*.  fh^xlhility  whieli  State  and.  loeal  ji-overnnieiits  need  in 
order  to  fund  tliose  projects  whieli  they  themselves  helieye  would  h(»st 
ensure  rational  develoi)ment  in  their  areas  and  most  eilVctividy  enhance 
tlieqnaTity  of  Jife. 

Tlie  d(?vclopment  plans  drawn  }\\)  nnder  this  i>ro<rrant  would  cover 
an  entire  State.  Knral  revenue  .sliai'inii'  funds  wouhl  he  sjxjjit  larirely 
outside  metropolitan  areas  whih^  nrhan  revenue  sharin;^^  funds  would 
he  used  witliin  tho.se  areas.  It  is  impoi'tant  to  neste,  liowevei*,  that  rnriil 
aresis  include  almost  2.S00  of  the  more  than  o.lOO  comities  in  tiic  l;niteu'. 
States. 

Last  jMarcli^  when  I  suhmitted  the  I'ural  counnnnity  d(?velopmenL 
revenue  shai'ino^  proposal  for  the  first  time,  1  .'^aid  that  **tlic  unijoi' 
cliallenire  facin'ii;  rural  Anu;rica  is  to  diversify  its  econ(Uuy  and  to  pro- 
vide full  opportunity  for  its  ])eople  to  enjoy  the  benefits  ol'  Aniei'ican 
life."  I  still  believe  that  !'c\-enue  sharing*  can  do  a  ,irreat  deal  to  help 
rural  America  meet  that  cliallenge. 

Ni:\v'  Pi?oposAi.s 

Kevenne  shariiiji  and  reorganization  can  liuve  a  irreat  lono--range 
significance  for  rural  America.  l:5ut  we  must  also  take  a  nmuber  of 
other  ste])S  Avhicli  I  am  outlining  today,  including  two  lunjor  new  i)!'o- 
'  ])0sa1s.  The  first  involves  a  new  approach  to  rural  financial  assistance. 
Tlic  second  concerns  added  authorities  for  imjH'oving  the  environ- 
ment and  attaining  conservation  objectives  in  rni'al  Amei'iciK 

KxrANDED  CKi'Drr  ran  kukal  a:mi:rioa 

I  am  recommending  today  a  ]le^v  rural  comminnity  development 
credit  shaving  aiitliority  which  Avould  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricnl- 
■  ture  and  the  State  Govei'uors  new  tools  to  hel]*)  revitalize  rural  areas. 
Under  this  proposal,  n  new  Eural  Development  Credit  Fuiul  would  be 
established  to  provide  loans,  loan  insurance  and  loan  guarantees  to 
the  States  for  their  use  in  a.ssisting  development.  Tliis  credit  would 
be.  made  available  through  the  Farmers  Home  Adinini.stration  for  up 
to  80  perceiit  of  tlic  cost  of  establishing  or  improving  businesses  which 
lielp  create  cconoinic  growth  in  rural  areas.  This  fund  would  also  make 
^  loans  and  guarantees  for  sewer  and  water  facilities  and  other  public 
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works  ;nul  coinunniil y  rurilitiof;,  sucli  as  iiuliisti'iiil  ]):irks  ;unl  coni- 
Diuiiiry  ccntcM':?.  wliirli  work  dirortly  or  iiidirodly  to  iii)[)i'(>\"('  oiiiploy- 
iiH'nr  o])j>ortiiiiilies. 

Lo:ui.s  and  piaranl(H*s  would  be  made  in  at'cordance  with  tlic  Siaic 
(U'V(do])jnen(-.  plan  nMpiired  uiitltM*  rural  revenne  <hiiriii*i\  Tho  States 
would  .select  sj)eeilic  projects  whieli  are  eonsisteiit  with  this  de\i*h)j)- 
n^ent  j^laii. 

A  sii!:iii(i<'ant  new  foatuie  of  this  ei'e<r!t-shjn'ini:  ])]*0]>osal  is  the  ro- 
quirei^UMit  that  most  of  the  autlioj'izntions  ho  divided  aniona'  the  States 
aecordiii^r  to  the  same  fornuda  established  for  rural  eonunuuity  de- 
velo]unent  i*eveuuc  sluirin^ir.  S[)ecif"ieal]y,  80  percent  of  the  loan  funds 
for  conunercial  and  industrial  development  and  for  eonununity  facili- 
ties wf)uld  be  allocated  to  tlu'  States  on  a  forjiuda  basis.  The  reniaininor 
20  jnTceiit  of  loan  autliorities  would  be  administered  l)y  the  Secretary 
of  A^rricultnre.  A  larirc  portion  of  the  autliorixatioU' — fia  percent  in 
eacli  fiscal  year — would  he  reserved  for  coniinerrial  and  industrial  de- 
ve.loj)mcnt  uses  and  the  remainder  wf)n]d  be  iivailablo  for  community 
develo])nient  purj^oses.  Each  State  would  know  in  advance^  the  auioimt 
of  LH'ants  and  credit  it  could  coniniit  accordin^r  to  its  plan  each  year. 

This  proj)osal  would  involve  private  Uuidinfr;  institutions  as  fully  as 
])ossible  in  the  rural  revitalization  ell'ort.  Financial  assistance  wtndd 
not  be  provided  undci*  the  ])roo;rani  unless  it  was  clear  that  firms  and 
conunuiiitiei?  could  not  obtain  credit  elsewhere.  Fully  three-quarters  of 
eacli  year's  authorization  would  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  <:uarantee 
of  loans  made  by  ])rivate  financial  institutions.  Hopefully,  almost  all 
loans  could  be  made  by  this  sector  of  our  economy,  lii  addition  to  tho 
direct  iiivolvemcjit  of  private  banks,  this  j)i*oa:rani  would  also  emplia- 
size  loans  to  private  eutreproneurs  for  job  crciitioii  tliroufih  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  Since  sonsc  ecjuity  would  be  required,  these 
business  decisioiMiiakers  would  ho  far  more  likely  to  make  realistic, 
workable  development  decisions  than  far-removed  Federal  bureaucrats 
can  3io\\  do.  It  is  also  likely  that  these  market-oriented  decisions  avouKI 
provide  sounder,  loiiir-terin  employjuent  op])ortunities.  This  combiiui- 
tioii  of  Federal  fundiufr,  local  initiative  and  statewide  planuinfr  utiliz- 
ing the  private  market  economy  should  produce  a  far  more  productive 
use  of  on  r  resources. 

I  am  proposing  an  authorization  level  for  this  credit-sharing  pro- 
gram, w^hich  includes  the  existing  Farmers  Home  Administratiou 
waterandsewerprogi'amjof  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  yearl974. 

!My  new  proposals  also  involve  additional  features  and  technical 
improvements  which  would  streamline  and  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  farm  and  rural  loan  programs  now  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture*  Among  these  are  proposals  to  increase  the  farm 
operating  loan  limit  to  $50,000  and  to  increase  the  limit  on  new  loans 
to  beheld  in  the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  from  $100  million 
to  $500  million.  This  latter  provision  w^ould  provide  adequate  levels 
to  insure  that  the  ex])anded  loan  and  guarantee  program  would  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  rural  areas. 

In  summary^  this  new  approach  to  credit  assistance  contains  several 
advantageous' features:  ^ 

(1)  It  would  establish  a  direct  link  between  credit  assistance 
and  revenue  sharing  since  both  jn'ograms  would  be  administered 
a  ccording  to  the  same  statewide  plan. 
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(2)  It",  wniili]  cxpMiuI  \]\v  rolo.  of  pi-i\art»  ItMirlino-  in?titii(ionr. 
Firms  otliorwis'.*  u]i:il)ie  id  ulifaiii  croJit  would  liavu  a  cliain'e  to 
iDatiiiv  uiuU'r"  tins  ]>laji  so  fliar  tlu'V  could  borrow  fn^n  ["iiTvatc 
Iciidiiiii'  institutio]).-^  -u  a  later  tiin«.'  'wiilKail  jMMliM'al  «:'narant(^'\-, 

{'\)  'V\u\  voni  I  work  vinvaiu'h  h  di'livci'v  ^^y^tlMn  for  sorvi.-- 
iiii:'  loans  wiiicli  is  r.hvady  in  o]K'rat  ion — tlu»  FarnuM'S  Homo  Ad- 
iiiiiHsl  ral-ion,  whirl]  lias  oliircs  in  mow  than  l,7nO  rount  it*^',  'I'liert' 
is  ail  ollicci  witliiii  a.  ixdativcly  sliorf  dislanfO.  n['  ])i*artirally  i»vory 
iniral  roninuinily  in  the  United  Stare>\  This  whole  system,  nioi'e- 
over,  eor.ld  he  i-eadily  IraiislVrred  to  a  now  Department  of  Com- 
jinmity  Develojiment. 

14.)  Projeets  "oiild  ])e  jointly  financed  h.y  a  number  (d*  Federal 
aii'vncies,  such  Small  Jhisiness  Adiriinistration.  the  ])e[)art- 
ment  of  llonsui^*  and  Url)an  Developnieiit.  and  the  Kvniron- 
m(mtal  1^'otoetion  Aiivuey,  us  well  as.  l.)y  ot]\er  private  and  public 
State  and  loeal  aueneies. 

(;"))  Impi'ovod  ]daindno:  rtud  proaram  coordination  would  bo 
possible  nndei"  statewide  ]">lans  which  prow  out.  of  t!ie  needs  and 
sni:;i>(*stioiis  of  midti-jnrisdietio.nal  ]')hrnnin^'  districts  already  es- 
tablished in  nioi'o  than  half  of  tlio  States.  Tlicse  ]:»lannina'  bodies 
would  a-  /  provide  expeidise  for  coinmunities  that  arc  too  small 
to  employ  their  own  development  experts, 

IMPROVIXG  Till-:  KUUAL  KXVIRO^'^rKXT 

To  help  cari7  out  our  environmental  conrcrns,  I  propose  that  tlie 
Secretary  of  A^jricnlture  be  authorized  to  sliare  the  costs  of*  long-term 
conservation  in  watcrslied  areas.  Such  an  authorization  has  worked 
most  successfully  under  the  Great  Plains  prop'rani.  This  measure 
Avoidd  foster  the  orderly  establishment  of  needed  land  treatment  meas- 
ures r  ithin  the  small  watershed  areas  of  the  country. 

In  addition,  teclmical  and  cost-shariuir  assistance  should  be  autlior- 
ized  within  Avaterslied  areas  for  the  improvement  of  water  quality. 
This  would  mean  tliat,  for  the  first  time.  Federal  cost-sharin^r  would 
be  made  available  to  improve  water  quality  on  a  3^ear-round  basis. 
Sucli  tcclmical  and  cost-sliaring  assistance  sliould  also  be  provided  in 
Eesource  Conservation  and  Development  Project  areps. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  xVgriculture  should  be  authorized  fo  in- 
ventory and  to  monitor  soil,  water,  and  related  resources  and  to  issue 
a  national  land  inventory  report  at  five-year  intervals-  Such  data 
could  be  used  at  all  levels  of  govei*nment  in  land  use  policy  planning. 

All  these  proposals  would  broaden  the  dimensioiis  of  Federal  serv- 
ice and  would  give  new  impetus  to  the  entire  niral  development  taslc. 
Rut  I  would  emj'ihasi/.e  again  that  this  task  must  be  one  in  which  the 
people  themselves  are  directly  involved — and  it  must  begin  in  rural 
America.  Our  proposals  would  provide  rural  people  and  communities 
with  the  tools  they  need  to  achieve  their  goa.ls  and  I  hope  these  rec- 
ommendations will  receive  early  and  favorable  consideration, 

KESurxs  OF  OiJR  IxcrtKASF:!)  EiraiASTS  on  Eukat.  DicvKLor.^rEXT 

The  essential  steps  now  depend  on  action  by  the  Congress.  But 
wliile  action  on  past  );)roposals  has  been  pending,  we  have  also  been 
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taking  a  numljcr  of  administvative  steps  to  im])rorc  our  rural  dovel- 
opnuMit  programs  and  have  substantially  increased  prograna  funding. 
For  exam])lo: 

-—The  fnndiJig  of  principal  rural  development  programs  in  tho 
])ei)a!tmejit  of  Agiiculture  this  year  ($2,8  billion)  is  moi'e  than  four 
rimes  rhat  of  fis(!al  year  lOiH  and  twice  tliat  ol*  liscal  year  lOGl). 
Twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-fonr  rural  development  programs  m  that 
department  have  been  expanded  sineo  19G9, 

—Since  190!).  the  Department  of  Housing  and  T>han  Developuient 
lias  nearly  triph^l  its  grants  for  non-metropolitan  planning  disrriets. 
It  funded  155  districts  uhich  received  $3/1  million  in  grants  in  the 
last  coniplete  iiscal  year. 

— Ihiral  housuig'assistimce,  with  an  em])hasis  on  low  aiul  moderate 
income  families,  lias  reached  a  record  level  of  $1.0  l.iillion  under  rhe 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program— more  tiuin  triple  the  1009 
level.  .     .  '  . 

— Rcsearclr  on  rural  d(vvelopment  and  housing  is  estimated  at  >;9 
niilliou  this  year,  more  than  double  that  of  1909, 

—Funding  for  coimnuuity  sewer  and  water  facilities  has  reav'lied 
a  record  high  level  of  $;)00  mill  ion.  in  loans,  plus  $42  niillion  in  dii'ect 
grants,  This  represents  an  increase  of  almost  SO  percent  o\'er  the  level 
provided  two  years  ago. 

—Soil  Conservatioii  Service  resource  consei'vation  r.ud  development, 
flood  prevention,  and  watoi'shed  programs  have  expanded  from  $103 
million  in  fiscal  year  1009  to  an  estimated  $156  million  tJiis  yoAxw 

—With  tho  recent  release  of  an  additional  $109  million  in  fn)u:^s;tor 
rural  electrification,  total  available  funds  for  the  Rural  Electriiica- 
tion  Administration  have  been  hicreasod  to  $1-38  million  for  the  cur- 
]'cnt  iiscal  vear.  RFA  lor^ns  fj'om  1909  to  1971  totaled  more  than  $1.4 
billion.  Sin'ce  1909,  REA-financod  systems  connected  700,000  new  elec- 
tric services  and  420,000  telephone  users— the  largest  three-year  growth 
since  the  I950's. 

—The  Rural  Telephone  Bank,  with  an  initial  Federal  snbscription 
of  SOO  million  in  tlic  first  two  years,  lias  been  established  to  provide 
new  credit  resources  for  toleplionc  cooperatives  seeking  to  improve 
rural  communications, 

—Extension  Service  community  development  activities  this  year  at^ 
tabled  a  funding  level  estiniated\at  $12.7  million,  an  increase  of  $3.7 
million  over  190!)  levels. 

"To  broadeji  the  role  of  the  employment  service  in  serving  our 
rural  popuhitiou,  a  Rural  Manpower  Service  has  been  established  in 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

—A  cooperative  program  called  Conceried  Services  in  Training 
and  Education  has  involved  several  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  local 
oro-auizations  in  helping  individuals  better  utilize  Federal  pi'ograms. 

—A  special  oHiee  has  been  created  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  focus  on  special  problems  of  human  re- 
source development  in  rural  areas. 

This  exj)ansion  of  Federal  ejforts  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
rural  communities  has  been  paralleled  by  the  increased  efforts  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  civic  organizations,  private  enterprii-'e  and  govern- 
ment at  the  State,  countf  and  nuuiicipal  level.  There  are  many  evi- 
dences of  the  resulting  overall  progress. 


dni^'^l^^mZJ'Z^^^^    <'onunu„iti,s  sl.nv.d  from  4.0  ,ni]|ion 

cuii  ai  AinciicasinrniSiircnowolectrilii'd 
-During  tlio  past  throe  VGi.rs,  per  capita,  hvm  income  lu.s  aver 
,e  .]  nhont  ,0  pcrcci.t  that  of  ii„n-fa,'ni  ^^  ol•l<crs.  This  is  stil  too  o\  • 

-I  In-  inodian  years  of  sdioo]  completed  l.y  r-ersons  or,  to  2')  yeirs 

nL;Sro;;x=Ste^^^  ^^'--^^  ^-'^^  p'-i'^  .et.pom:;,^i;;^ 

All  of  these  signs  of  progress  ai-o  most  encoiiragin^r.  l^ufc  this  rccorrT 
s  not  sometlnng  to  stand  oa-it  is  sometl.ino.  tol.nild  o    I  'd  st 

A\  It  1  tlie  cooperation  of  the  viongress  \vo  can  promptlv  take  ii   t  fs 


THE  NEED  FOR  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(E.\(*orpt  from  S.  ]-{o|)t.  lli^-^T-'i-k  Did  Con_n-ii\^^  lM  S^.v^sioii,  Kiiral 
DcvolopnuM]!-.  Ac!  of        Api'il  7,  IDTi^,  on  S.  :;-Kl2) 

l^iit  tln\  Crowiiio'  Pninl'.  of  Anicricnn  lilV  is  scnirely  (o  he 
found  ill  ihe  small  town  iodny.  L;\t(-or1y,  f  lic  imi)orliin(-  lines 
of  izTowlli  liMvc  biH'n  ds(MvluM'(\  It  is  pnVtly  that  all  the  small 
units  in  American  li  fe  arc  lnn*ino'  to  \vaov':i  losin/z'  liivht — nor 
onl^^  tlie  small  town  l)nt>  the  sniiill  fai'tn,  the  sinalT business 
firm,  tJic_^small  eolle^ii't^  even  ilie  neiidihorhood  within  (lie 
bjo-  city.  Somewliei'e  between  tlie  tui'ii  of  the  eenliiry  and  the 
Xew  Den]  tlie  small  town  felt  tlie  widierino-  (oneli  of  rlie 
Gj'oat:  Ai'tifiu't  ihat  we  call  Ameriean  society,  and  in  the 
([oai'tor  eentnry  between  KKiO  and  IDnr)  the  decisive  (nrn  was 
niatle,  away  from  small-town  life.  The  currents. of  America.n 
en.ernT  moved  ai'onnd  and  beyond  the  small  towns,  lea\'in<i' 
them  ifiolatod,  demoralized,  Avith  theii' youn'<i'  peoj^lc  kavinii' 
them  licliind  likt^  abandoned  irhost  towns 

'[^  If  the  small  (own  is  wliolly  sacrificed  there  will  be 
saci'iliced  alooii'  wi(h  it  some  continnity  o{  lace-to-face 
relations,  an  awareness  of  identity,  a.  strivino-  (o  be  part  of 
II  compassable  Avbole,  a^  sense  of  counting  for'soniotliinji'  and 
beino'  recotinized  as  a  p/^rson  and  not  a  cipher.— Max 
Lkhxkh  ill  ^^Anierica  as  a  Civilization". 

Following*  the  riots  in  Ded'oit  a  few  years  ag'o,  the  biisiuoss  com- 
munity of  that  city  formed  an  organization  that  created  ;5fl,000  now 
jobs  for  the  poor.  It  was  an  enornions  counnuni(y  elfort.  And  \\*]ien  it 
M-ns  done,  Detroit  learned  that  its  iinCMnployment  rate  ^vns  sliirhtly 
Idp-her  than  it  had  been  befm'c  tlie  jobs  had'lK^en  created.  The  word 
had  gone  ont  on  tJie  migration  gi'ape  vino  tliat  there  were  jobs  in 
Detroit  for  rural  peoi)le  who  wanted  to  woi-k. 

Governor  Bruce  King  of  Xew  Mexico  reports  that  eacli  time  Albu- 
qnerquo  gets  a  new  industry,  the  city's  jobless  rate  indies  up  just  a 
little,  and  tlie  popnlat  ion  of  tlu^  New  Moxico  countryside  declines 
proportionately. 

^  Befoi'c  the  192. /s,  ]\[etcair,  Geoi-gia,  was  a  proud  and  prospei'ons 
little  town.  The s(r(u^ts  were  lighted  witli  kerosene  post  lamps.  Farmers 
used  to  come  in  on  Saturdays  to  sell  tlieii*  co(ton  and  produce,  and 
tliore  wasonongh  commerce  to  support  two  banks. 

Motealf  wa8  more  than  a  town.  Tt  was  a  gatliering  ]dace  where  poo- 
pie  could  sit  iiround  tables  in  the  saloon,  tell  stories,']icar  (ho  news  and 
watch  curiously  as  occasional  hlobs  of  spit  sizzled  down  the  side  of 
ttlieivon  stove. 

J.  Trumaii  Holland  remembers  it.  He  says  it  was  a  '^hello,  how  are 
you"  kind  of  i)lace.  ]\[r.  Holland  i»an  one  oi*  tlio  banks.  But  he  doesn't 
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live  ill  Mcitciilf  iinymofc.  Few  pooplo  do.  There's  just  a  tumblo-clowu 
store  here  todity  witli  ;i  little  sign  stuck  in  tlic  screen'  door  chat 
says,  \\  e  accept  tood  stamps." 
Metcalf  isdead. 

Jjefore  dm  eacli  day,  a  fanner  in  the  ])aiil]andlc  of  Oklahoma 
packs  his  young  d|uighter  into  a  pickup  truck  and  drives  licr  ciHit 
iuiles  to  the  scliool  bns  stop.  Slie  waits  for  a  wliile  in  the  morning  dull 
J:or  a  bus  tliat  talces  ]icr  on  a  two-hour  trip  to  class.  Each  nicrVit  she 
returns  ]ust  in  tnne  for  supper.  Her  father  says,  «I  don=t  Juiow  ^vliat 
to  do.  It  i,sn  t  fair  to  licr.  Ma^-be  Til  liave  to  move  to  towii.^' 
iho  song  asK-s,  "^\nierc  have  all  the  young  men  gone.  ~ 
borne  went  to  war  and  never  came  back  to  tlieir  small  town  homes. 

1  „  Vf  I'^r'''!:,  ^^'^  countryside  expecting  a  better  life  than  tliev 
Had  left.  Of teii  tliey  were  disappointed. 

A  lot  of  the  young  men  went  to  Cliicago  and  Detroit  and  New  York, 
ifaiiy  tooJv  skills  and  energy  with  tliem.  Hanv  didn't.  A  lot  of  them 
were  able  to  adjust  to  the  ne>v  pressures  of  big  city  living.  Many  could 

.Jn^'lf^'  r'"'°'-  "^'"f       have  left  -Mie  farms  and  the  small  towns, 
smce  the  begnuung  of  World  War  U,  for  the  proiuise  of  city  livhiff 
drannng  the  countryside  of  its  promise.  Though  it  lias  slackened,  the 
migration  continues  at  a  rate  of  about  600,000  peo  le  ayear 
loln  }?^^  of  Agriculture  doudy  predicted  that  by 

1980,  tins  nation  would  only  have  2.6  million  farmers  remaining  on  the 
land.  It  s  only  19.2  and  there  are  only  2.9  million  left. 

And  somehow  these  wonderful  conveniences  of  the  bi^^  cities— the 
ready-at-the-tap  potable  water;  plenty  of  natural  gas  and  electricity 
garbage  pickups ;  sewage  disposal ;  police  and  fire  dopaitincnts-somV 
how  these  systems  seem  to  be  fraying  at  tlie  edges.  Things  d<m-t  quite 
work  anymore.  Is- ot  like  they  used  to.  ^  ^ 

Sevent3^  percent  of  our  people  now  live  on  two  percent  of  tFae  land, 
pressed  into  Balkan  corridors  along  tlic  seacoasts  and  the  Great;  Lakes. 
One  of  these  concentrations,  Southern  California,  is  alreac' v  being 
called  a  water  delicit  area.  *  * 

Dimly,  those  who  live  hi  and  around  the  major  cities  and  the  r^eople 
e.tt  boJiind  in  the- countryside,  arc  begiimuig  to  perceive  tktt'...oiue- 

tmible'  ^'^'''""'''^     ^^'""^        '""''^  '"'y'^'  ^'^''^'"^  '^''^ 

Fun  Cit}^  isn't  laughing  anymore.  And  Main  Street  is  covered  with 
tlie  dust  of  faded  memories  and  the  cobwebs  of  national  ne-dect 
I^ormer  (jo\^ornor  Edward  Breathitt  of  Kentucky  says: 
Through  a  complete  lack  of  any  go^'eriimeiital  iDolicy,  we 
have  permitted,  rural  America  to  deteriorate  like  a  rustin<'- 
hand  plow  languishing  in  a  fallen  down  barn,  Avhile  tlic  so^ 
cial  and  economic  ]Droblems  once  scattered  across  the  tliou- 
sands  of  square  miles  of  our  great  land  have  become  comipact- 
.  ed  into  uilDaii  ghettos  where  they  have  become  both  more 
evident  and  more  volatile. 

At  some  time,  not  long  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  noi^ula- 
tion  may  have  increased  by  as  much  as  100  million.  Most  of  them 
will  bo  born  m  the  metropolitan  regions  that  now  labor  under  the 
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."iftniin  of  too  many  i)0O[)lc\  Tliey  will  bo.  hovn  ijito  cities  without  uclo- 
quatc  olcctric  power  to  heat  tlieir  bottle  wanners.  They  Avill  bo  born 
in  look  alike  subdivisions  in  look  alike  liousos  in  suburbia  where  even 
enormous  property  taxes  are  inadequate  to  build  classrooms  fast 
enough.  They  Avill  be  born  at  the  edges  of  beltAvays,  expi'essways, 
freeways,  throndiv/uys  and  circiimfereiitial  higlnvays.  and  when  they 
look  to  the  sky  it  will  not  be  blue.  Their  eyes  will  be  filled  with  a 
noxious,  iiitrous  substance  vrhose  trade,  name  is  ^'Progress/' 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  chauiber  of  coramcrce  v/ill  lead  off  its 
annual  repoit  anymore  ^vitii  the  proud  declaration  of  liow  numy  addi- 
tional people  there  are  in  town. 

What  then?    ^  ' 

Some  say,  ^^Build  jiew  cities/'  And  a  few  new  cities  have  been  built, 
with  names  like  licston  and  Columbia,  liut  to  house  all  of  the  new 
babies  it  would  require  construction  of  a  Jiew  city  of  10,000  people 
every  day  for  the  next  30  }-ears.  It  would  mean  thousands  of  new 
sewer  systems  built  from  scratch;  thousands  of  new  police  depart- 
nicnts;  tliousands  of  new  street  plans;  thousands  of  new  scliool  sys- 
tems. There  are  no  bounds  to  the  economic  and  social  costs  of  such  a 
proposal  taken  alone  as  a  national  policy. 

But  in  niral  America,  tliousajids  of  small,  viable  toAvns  already 
exist  witli  the  root  systems  of  community  facilities  that  already  func- 
tion. Tliese  small  towns  arc  political  and  economic  begimungs  that 
can  be  built  upon — Jiot  to  create  new  "slurbs"  and  mounds  of  rabbit 
w^arren  urban  decay — they  are  a  foundation  on  which  can  be  con- 
structed a  new  rural  society  that  vrill  provide  jobs  and  services  for 
tliose  already  living  there,  and  for  those  who  would  return,  if  they 
could,  to  theirpersonal  bcginninipriu  the  countryside. 

It  would  i^M^lhardy  to  propose  a  national  policy  of  '^back  to 
the  farm.''  TTiir.:;;i  sensible  policy  of  balanced  national  growth  that 
Avould  keep  rtnrrat  America  strcn'^:and  uniquely  rural,  Avliile  making 
better  use  oJ  fe'  fend  for  all  tine  people,  is  something  that  can  be 
put  together^ licnnt&es  sense  that  it  be  implemented. 

Although  J.,  liiunaii  Holland  docs  not  live  in  Metcalf  anymore, 
lie  does  liveii  'Fltuimasville,  just^a  iew  miles  down  the  road.  Thomas- 
ville  is  alive  i)^!'  1  hmlthy.  It  has  problems  and  needs,  l^ut  Thonnis- 
villc  suppo!rl£>i.ii^l,v^^iily  paper,  a  simll  niob.ile  home  industry,  a  farmers 
market  andr^i5:^t?$20ji^:ranity  willingness  to  succeed. 

Thomasrjlle  will  be  all  riglint^  with  a  little^  help,  and  there  are 
lumdreds  of  TIu  nmsvilles  all  acrossihe  face  of  this  land. 

Dr.  Peter  f^oA  t^^^  is  a  scientist'who  holds  more  than  100  patents. 
1-Ie  is  best  kr^^^'-^:^m  for  development  of  the  long  playing  record  and 
the  conimimiicamiMi  system  betw-een  earth  and  the  astronauts. 

l^nt  Dr,  (G^>ftiiiMark  is  concerned  about  the  vast  amount  of  the 
nation's  enei-gy  uresonrces  that  huge  cities  use  up.  Pie  is  concerned 
about  the  elfects  of  the  stresses  that  the  morning  rush  hour  puts  on 
people.  Dr,  Goldmark  is  a  futurist^  and  he  sees  a  new  future  for 
America  in  the  careful  dcA'elopment  of  rural  America. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  it  wall  ne^^er  be  his  policy  to  force 
the  distribution  of  people  to  places  they  do  not  want  to  live.  But  the 
President  has  also  called  for  balanced  jnitioiml  growth.. 

Title  IX  of  the  1970  Farm  bill  recognizes  that  government  can 
influence  directly  where  people  live  by  where  it  puts  Federal  facil- 
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itios  and  iiisialliitions.  HutifsvilK'.  Alsihnnia.  was;  a  saiall  romitry 
town  hcl'orc  the  liodhitoiie  Ai-siMial  was  locatod  tiu^iv.  Now  it  is  a 
iiiajor  city.  Tlio  Teiiiiossce  \'allt'y  was  ourv  a  S('voiv  ])Ocki't  of  pov- 
orty..  where  niahiria.  and  irross  iiiuM)'i|)loyim'nt  Wi^iv  (MuliMuir.  Since 
tlu)  establishment  oJ:  TVATthe  valley  is  one  oi'  the  nation  s  liealthiest 
trmwtti  ai'ous.  The  vast  develo[)nient  of  Sonthern  (.'alilornia  was  pos- 
sible because  water  was  made  available. 

Jiacoii  Comity.  Geovur.K  u'as  once  a  quiet  i)aclcwatei',  out  nl'  the 
niainstream  flow  of  the'lntei'state  hi.a-hways.  Aftei*  the  connty  htvaine 
the  first  n/ral  Model  Cities  ai'ea,  abo  new  jobs  were  created  there: 
4:^0  of  tbem  in  the  ])rivate  sector. 

Even  thouii'h  thereaiv  inijiortant  si^'iis  that  rural  jVnierica  ismakin^i** 
a  si<^'nihcant  comeback,  there  ai'C  st  ill  many  j)rol)lems,  as  rei^orted  in 
11)71  by  Calvin  L.  lieale  of  the  Kcononiic  liesearch  Service  of  the. 
r.S.  Department  of  Aii'ricuK  ure : 

'riic  liea\'y  decline  of  farm  i)(H)i)le  has  masked  froni  pnl)li<* 
iioticc  the  rapid  ^-rowth  of  the  nonfarin  soo-mont  of  the  rural 
and  small  city  po|)ulatlon. 

liecauso  of  its  lono;  and  I'apid  decline,  the  fai'm  i:>opulation 
now  mimbers  less  than  10  million,  compared  wit'h  30  million 
;J0  years  ago.  Most  of  its  potential  loss  lias  now  occurred.  It  is  ' 
sim])ly  impossible  for  future  outmij[^'ratioii  from  farms  to 
ai)proacli  the  losses  of  the  recent  past.  Thus,  if  iionmeti'o 
areas  can  continue  to  maintain  the  conditions  tluit  retained 
and  attracted  nonfai'in  [x^ople  in  the  lOfifl's  the  overall  iion- 
metro  poi)ulatiou  growth  will  cojiverge  furrlior  toward  tlie 
national  average  as  the  influence  of  farm  losses  diminislies. 

If  >ve  look  at  countries  by  degree  of  ruraJity,  we  find  that 
tbc  completely  I'ural  counties  of  tbc  United  States  liad  a 
small  ovei'all  loss  of  people,  and  that  county  population  rates 
varied  directly  Avith  proportion  of  urban  population. 

But  as  unlikely  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  the  growtli 
rate  of  nonagriculturnl  jobs  was  actually  higher  in  rural 
counties  tlian  in  the  urban  group  during  the  1960s,  and  the 
highest  of  all  in  the  com[)lctely  rural  gi'oup — a  pattern  just 
opposite  of  that  of  population* growth.  Rural  counties  bad  a 
growth  of  43  i)e]'cent  in  n  onagri  cultural  wage  aaid  salary  jobs 
covered  by  the  OAS!  system  from  1951)  to  lOfif).. 

't'his  liigli  rural  job  groAvth  failed  to  bring  much  pojndation 
growth  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  more  niral  a  connty,  the 
smaller  the  proj  wtion  of  the  labor  force  Avorking  in  nonagri- 
cultural  w'agc  and  salary  jobs  tends  to  be.  Thus  the  recent 
nonfarm  job  gains  in  such  counties  start  from  a  low  base 
and  lun'e  been  readily  olTset  by  declines  in  farm  woi'k. 
Socoiidly,  many  jol)s  newdy  taken  by  rural  I'osidents  liave 
been  going  to  women,  wdm  were  previously  nnderrcpresented 
in  tlie  rural  labor  force.  These  jobs  have  raised  the  incomes 
of  many  rural  lionseliolds.  but  jol)s  for  women  do  not  serve 
to  increase  the  number  of  families  in  an  area  as  increased 
jobs  for  men  do,  .  .  . 

*  l\M'jia]^s  fhe  main  attraction  that  people  ])elieve 
they  see  in  smallei'-scale  communities  is  a  superior  environ- 
ment in  which  to  raise  children.  People  also  seejn  to  be  of 


tlio  opinion  that  llioru  is  .^Iross  and  ionsioii  in  snialkn' 
towjis  aiul.  rural  iirt^is.  Tli(»so  ]K'rnM\H'(l  ^'irt^K^s  are  not- 
likely  ivtard  tlie  onvniovenieiit'  lo  ni'haii  arris  Of  .^.ninll 
iown  and  riii'al  youih  seekin*^*  mi  e<lneation,  a,  jnn  <'areer,  or 
ex|)osure  (o  rlio  nrl>an  scene,  ViWl  rhey  do  iiitraet  iiiianv  peo|)le 
;it  tdniostaiiy  later.st;i;i'e  in  life. 

Few  people  view  small  iowns  and  rui'al  aix^as  as  oU'erinjU' 
j]"iiu'li  e<'()nonii('  oppori unity  for  yonna*  pef>|)l(\  ecMiipMi'ed 
M'itii  cities,  Althongh  I  luive  slrcssed  that  nonniei  ro  oni|)Ioy- 
inent  o])portiinities  have  improved.  ]U)innetro  iKieoiiic  levels 
conHnue  to  he  nnieh  helow  thos(^  of  metro  areas..  Xonnieli-o 
families  avora;L^ed  less  than  80  ])0iTent  as  nineh  ijieonie  in 
li)()8  as  metro  families,  a  dillerence  of  Imlei'd,  I  ti; ink- 

it  can  be  said  that  modorn  civilization  in  ii:eiiiei'al  lias  not  \vt 
snceeeded  in  niakiiiir  avi^'atie  smalltown  Tii^wl  vwrwl  ineoiiies 
the  efpial  (of  diosc  in  the  cities. 

J^eale  telfe  us  tliat  eni].)loyniont  is  pickino'  n|)  m  rural  America, 
hut  tliei'e  i^^mains  a  hig'h  le\'e]  of  unde]'eini)loyniei!iir  in  liie  countryside^ 
where  sli<rhtly  3t!Hiru  than  ojie-tliird  of  the  American  | people  live! 

I^iinil  Americsi  has  ahout  half  of  tJie  natiojfs  ])OveiTv;  (50  pei'ceiit  of 
the  snbstandand  housiii^i::  hniidrods  of  toAVJis  ai-e  vvitiiout  adequate 
water  and  sewnr  systems;  solid  Avasto  disposal  is  a  iMii'^reonino'  lairal 
l)i'ohleiii;  in  muny  rmal  areas  tliere  is  a  lack  of  errdit^for  Imnsimr* 
vejitnre  capital  and  even  public  facilities. 

1  n.  te.rms  of  Fc^deral  spending,  tlic disparities  contiiinie/to grow.  Wlien 
total  Federal  outlays  aiv.  divided  by  the  jmniber  of  pei'sons  livinir  in 
]netroj)olitaii  and  nonmeti^opolitaii  counties,  the  noninctro  comrtics 
ii'et  less  than  tln^-inietro  areas.  The  difl'erejiec  is  17  pernrcat,  or-  $fiSO  |)er 
capita  for  the  noiiniotro  counties  as  o]>posed  to  i^m^i)  in  the  metro 
areas. 

Furthermore : 

pci'crot  of  the  Federal  ontlaxs  in  fiscai  1970  went  to  the 
)nost  nrhaf}  fountios. 

Only  [)crcent  Avent  to  sparsely  settled  raal  areas  with  no 
urban  po)nilation. 

Federa]  outlays  per  person  wei^e  highest  i]i  the  semi-isolated 
urban  connties — $830. 

Least  favored  Avei-e  the  densely  settled  rural  convities — $4-iO  per 
])erson. 

Rural  America  is  both  separate  and  unequal 

The  people  of  rural  Ameri(^a  ]iave  been  denied  the  quality  of  life 
which  metropolitan  I'esidents  have  come  to  accept  as  tlieir  I'ight 

This  inequality  is  not  fair  to  those  Avho  continue  to  five  in  the 
countryside.  To  continue  the  status  qin?^  is  unwise  if  tlie  nation  is  to 
soek  a  truly  balanced  social  and  ecojiomic  growth. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  is  not  a  simplistic  effort  to  irot 
a  bettei'  return  of  tax  dollars  to  rural  America,  it  is  not  pait  of  a  scliome 
to  detraet  from  the  major  cities.  The  cities  arc  ah'cadv  being  debilitated 
by  the  new  iVmerican  exodus  of  ])eo|:>le  and  treasure  to  the  suburl>.-. 
This  legislation  is  a  second  ste]>  to  bring  some  planning  and  sanity 
to  national  growth  patterns  that  will  provide  A)nerieans  with  n  fi'ec^- 
doin  of  residence— a  choice  of  where  tliev  may  li  ve  and  woi'k ;  a  choice 
whicli  they  do  not  presently  have.  The  lii'st  step  in  tliis  direction  was 
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tlio  ciiJiotiiiciit  of  Title  IX  ol'  the  Agricultural  Act  of  197(1  Tlie  jour- 
ney to  tJie  goal  oi'  clirectcd,  phuined  and  balanced  national  gi-owtli 
is  a  long  one.  Eveji  the  longest  journey  must  begin  with  a  single  step. 
That  Juis  been  taken.  It  is  time  to  take  another. 

EuJ^\L  Dicvja.orMEXT  CuEorr  am)  Ixvi:st.^ii::xt 

A-  Tolal  Approach 

The  lirst  two  titles  of  tlic  Eural  Development  Act  of  1072  deal  witli 
first  things  in^t — the  urgent  need  for  expandeci  eiiedit  and  iju'estmeut 
in  rural  America  for  aJl  purposes. 

Obviously,  the  first  steps  toward  meaningful  rural  development 
must  be  aimed  toward  strengthening  the  economic  position  of  f  armei's. 
and  tlic  Admiuistration  reports  that  the  requirements  for  farm  credit 
are  cxpecti^^d  to  double  in  the  next  sevei'al  years.  Title  II  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  takes  a  broad  spectrum  approach  toward  nuiking 
this  credit  available,  in  an  eJl'ort  to  mako  family  farming  something 
more  realistic  than  a  political  catch  phrase. 

But  small  town  residents  have  signiiicant  credit  and  investment 
problems  too.  These  are  seen  to  in  both  title  I  and  title  II  of  the  bill. 

Togethm-,  title  I  and  title  II  re]n*eseut  a  total  approach  to  solving 
the  proUiejns  which  rural  ])cople  ha\'e  in  obtaining  credit,  and  both 
titles  go ^  long  way-  toward  encouraging  investment  in  the  American 
counti'ysKde — the  forgotten  frontier.  This  appi'oach  to  rural  non-faim 
developnjtMit  credit  needs  is  modeled  upon  and  parallels  the  successful 
approacli  provided  by  Farm  Credit  Admu?istration  and  Faimei'S 
Ifome  Administration  in  meeting  rural  farm  credit  needs— the  former, 
a  borrower-owned  hard  ci'edit  private  banking  structure;  the  latter, 
a  go vennnental  credit  sou rce  of  last  resort. 

In  Af/rlctdtare 

In  tlic  'old  daA-s  of  40  acres  and  a  nrdlc,  American  agriculture 
opei'ated  on  I'evolVing  credit,  built  around  the  crop  cycle.  But  now  the 
nude  has  all  but  disappeared  and  the  40  acres  that  was  once  an  eflii-ient 
farmstead  is  morojikely  450  acres. 

AniuKil  and  luuid  labor  have  been  replaced  by  combines,  tractors 
and  a  myriad  of  specialized  kinds  of  farm  operating  equipment  now 
considered  essential  if  a  farmer  is  to  jn'oduce  the  most  his  land  wDl 
give  at  the  lowest  cost. 

As  a  I'csult  of  tliese  changes  in  agriculture,  the  need  for  farm  credit: 
has  increased  enormously.  In  addition,  the  higher  start  up  costs  of 
getting  into  agriculture  in  the  first  place  keep  many  young  people 
cut  of  a  fanning  career  unless  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  iulierit 
an  equipped  farm. 

The  inability  of  both  prospective  farmers,  and  those  who  have  toiled 
in  the  fiekls^for  yeai*s,^  to  get  credit  when  they  needed  it  has  been  a 
consideiuble  factor  in  the  decreasing  number  o'f  those  who  farm. 

Certainly  the  Farm  Credit  System  has  taken  up  much  of  the  slack. 
But  the  ^^credit  of  last  resort''  or  "soft  credit''  provided  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  needs  strengthening.  Higher  costs  of  ma- 
chineiy'  and  other  operating  matciuals  have  made  the  existing  oper- 
ating loan  liuiit  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  mu'calistic. 

At  present,  these  lojiiis  are  direct  loans,  with  the  money  coming 
out  of  the  Treasury.  This  legislation  proposes  that  these  loans  become 


insured  Ir^uns  insri-;ad.  so  that  j  he  :UM.v:;:;it  of  jnoncy  avniljifelo  nibierithis 
l>r(\u'raiii  c:ui  l)o  ercixiSKlcd  considornl  ^y.  In  addition  it  would  \t:n\s^' 
Joiin  liuiit  Itoui  i^-5o5000  to  $00,00'^  The  !o!>*islation  M'ould  air^o  :iave 
special  help  to  young  people  wlio  v-Mi  to  get  started  in  farnuii|;:  (u?r  in 
some  othei*  outorprise. 

T.I10  .Farmers  Home  Administration  dins  reported  tliat  luvlf  ofiihose 
wlio,  for  one  rcasoji  or  another,  an-  luiable  to  get  tliis  soft  «i:redit 
eventually  leave  faj'inini;'. 

If  a  system  of  family  o^vned  :and  operated  agriculture  wluit 
America  deems  to  be  desirable,  as  opposed  to  national  donuiuiriiTu  -a  by 
a  few  large  conglomerate  ontities-x^ieu  this  credit  of  last  I'osojtr  mnsr. 
be  strengthened  and  made  \dable. 

Xonfarm  Rural  Cvi^cdit 

Because  of  the  unique  cirauniri^nnces  by  which  the  finaricial 
system  woi'ks  in  rui'al  Anmriciu.irk-clear  that  rural  funds  tend  not  to 
revolve  within  rural  connniuufcies,  bat  instead,  they  flow  largely  into 
the  largest  population  centers,  Tkey  flow  into  bond  marlvcts^  stock 
markets,  insurance  companies,  corporate  bank  accounts  and  trusL 
funds — all  of  which  are  uniquely  metropolitan. 

There  is  some  flow  of  urban  dollars  into  rural  areas,  but  the  amount 
is  not  so  great,  because  rural  areas  are  not  maintaining  and  using  their 
funds  locally: 

Small  town  banks  are  limited  by  small  reserves  f  rom  nnikang  laa:ge 
loans,  and  the  requirements  of  regidiaitions  under  which  ther  operate 
force  th(Mn  to  loan  money  for  shoit;  periods  of  time  to  those  who 
I'epi'esent  no  risks  whatsoever.  Ofteursmall  bank  reserves  are  linnvf^sted 
in  government  bonds  instead  of  beingi^loaned  out,  once  again  heigJiten- 
ing  the  flow  ^f  rural  money  to  metropolitan  centers. 

There  are  nearly  14,000  banlcs  in  this  country.  Of  this  UTinmbor^ 
o.CK)0  have  less  than  $5  million  each  in  deposits,  considered  !  many 
to  be  the  minimum  economical  size  for  a  bank.  Nearly  all  oi  these 
smaller  banks  are  located  in  rural  places.  Even  though  many  local 
rural  development  elforts  are  led  by  bankers,  inherently,  these  Sbankers 
now  have  only  limited  means  at  their  disposal  to  accomplish  what  they 
wish  in  terms  of  economic  development. 

This  lack  of  investment  power  by  banks,  and  the  lack  of  venture 
capital  by  rural  entrepreneurs  is  a  crucial  flaw,  because  researcli  has 
shown  that  programs  of  the  Federal  govei'nment  designed  to  assist 
business  investment  appear  to  have  the  greatest  impact  geographically 
by  inducing  additional  economic  activity.  Yet  there  are  no  Federal 
credit  programs  that  provide  a  line  of  credit  for  a  broad  range  of  non- 
farm  rural  connnunity  and  business  needs. 

^lany  sniall  connniuiities  arc  prevented  from  doing  those  things 
which  attract  economic  development  because  they  do  not  need  enough 
Tiioney,  Few  bond  houses  will  handle  issues  of  less  than  $500,000.  The 
same  situation  exists  with  stock  issues.  As  a  result,  nonrcvenue  pro- 
ducing services  arc  completely  neglected  by  rural  communities,  and 
even  credit  for  self-liquidating,  or  partially Vdf-liquidating  activities, 
such  as  watei'  and  sewer  lines,  is  hard  to  come  by. 

Unless  more  credit  is  made  available  for  ])rojects  which  can  pay  at 
least  a  part  of  their  own  way,  snnall  towns  Avill  never  be  ahle  to  use  local 
tax  dollars  for  those  things  which  improve  the  quality  of  rural  life; 
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Jiiako  c'()jniminiti(\s  adraclivo  lioi'  coiiiinrrcial  expansion;  and  are  ]>ar(: 
of  the  AnnTii-an  Avay  of  li\  inii'  wjiicii  uio^t  nnn-niral  resi(l<Mils  take  I'oi' 
<iTanted, 

It  is  est  iniated  that  the  eost  of  all  ant  icipated  rural  walei'  and  <e\ver 
needs  is  juore  Mian  l)illi()n, 
A  study  of  the-  a  vaihibi  lit  y  ol  crccht  in  Kent  ueky  revealed  : 

^Allhouii'h  borroNveis  se(Mu  to  luive  access  to  a  <»Teat  nund.-)er 
of  sources,  ci'edit  funds  for  e('Oiu)niic  deveh)pnieni  api)ear  to 
he.  relatively  s<^arce,  Tlunv  are  alteriuitive  sources  of  cnulit  for 
special  kinds  of  kuulinu',  such  as  housing'  an([  farnnnn',  J^usi- 
ness  and  connnereial  needs,  esi)ecially  for  devido|)inent,  liow- 
ever,  Juive  few  alternatives  to  connnereial  bank  credit. 

In  a  report  by  Iowa  State.  T'nivcM'sity  on  The  Inipact  of  Populal  iou 
('hange  on  Knral  Connnunity  Life,  it  was  ivportod  lhat  appi'oxinuitely 
30  ])ercent  or  those  interviewed  in  (in^enc  (^)unty.  Iowa,  iclentifiecl  the 
Inckof  credit  and  Joan  services  as  a  juajor  proi)len'i. 

The  Xational  Advisory  Con\nilssioii3  on  Food  and  Fiber  said  : 

Even  thouo'Ii  ag'ricultural  capital  nnry  be  generally  ade- 
quate in  rural  areas,  the  nonao-ricultui-al  capital  available  is 
generally  iinuleqiiate.  Such  beneficial  policies  as  profe.rential 
reserve  requirements  for  country  baidcs  under  the  Federal 
Eeservo  System,  the  Snuill  Busiiiess  Adnunistration'  and  tlie 
Are-a  Redevedoi)uient  Administration  liave  l)een  helpful— but 
thev  luive  not  been  enouo-h. 


WHAT  IS  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT? 

IW  John  \,  l-5;ikor 

Kiiral  clevolopnient,  as  it  oiuor^rps  ov(M'  tlio  llii'osliold  of  national 
eonsf'iousnoss  and  ronsrionco  in  i  ho  riiitcd  Stivtes  is  an  ofton  ('onl'nsiafr 
and  somotiino.s  fonf ro\'(M'sial  ('onf'i»]>t. 

Its  most  confnsin^i>'  as|)or'r.  is  tho  coinr'pt  of  (l(M'clopni(vnj-  itself.  "^Vhat 
is  it  ?  How  to  do  it?  How  to  measure  it?  Whether  it  is  *'^s:ood''  or 
'^bad". 

'J'ho  most  conti'o\'crsial  as]M^ct  is  tho  word  ^M'ural".  Wliat  does  it 
iiKMin  ?  it  ethically  and  realistically  sonnd?  Do  \vc  need  the  rural- 
nrhan  dichotomy  at  all  ?  Is  it  nsefnr?'Tf  so,  where  is  tlie  dividing  Yvm 
IxM-ween  laiT'al  and  urhaii? 

One  conld  ai'guc,  and  some  do,  that  tlio  words  ^'rnral"  and  ^'dcvcl- 
opjuent''  in  the  term  are  contradictory  with  cacli  otlier. 

Amid  tliG  fri'owinj,^  inteivst  in  soniethinjr  that  has  come  to  bo  called 
'Mau-al  development"',  there  is  still  ]io  acce])ted  definition  or  concensus 
on  what  /-y  'M'ural  development''  or  o-ven  that  it  is  a  viable  concei)t. 

With  respect  to  "development''  neither  for  the  United  States  nor 
for  other  nations  has  there  (»mero'ed  a  (-lear-cut  <i'enerally  acce|)ted 
tlieory  or  body  of  knowledge  that  cliarts  the  development  process. 

With  I'cspcct  to  *'rural''\  one  could  with  considerable  accuracy  raise 
tlie  question:  ''Fs  theit^  a  rural  America?"  Even  many  of  those  that 
Avould  answer  ''yes"  would  probably  not  aaree  on  wliat  it  is. 

IS  TiTEirh:  A  raiRAL  A^rERrcA  ? 

O]")erational!y.  there  is. 

In  a  particularly  perceptive  paper  to  tlic  Rural  Sociological  Society 
in  Denver,  Coloraclo,  on  August  27, 1971  Dr.  AVilliam  C.  Motes  stated: 

^Vhy  rural  developmejit  and  not  just  development?  Rural 
developnient  is  a  topic  of  special  concern  because  of  special 
rural  problems,  just  as  urban  development  is  also  a  special 
topic.  The  justification  for  breaking  the  topic  into  rural  and 
urban  parts  depends  upon  the  independence  of  the  prob- 
lems— an  uncertain  justification  because  the  problems  are  Na- 
tional, closely  linked  problems.  The  problems  and  the  ap- 
]iroaches  are  treated  se])arately  because  t't.cy  are  somewhat 
different  from  urban  problems  and  separated  they  appear  to 
be  more  manageable. 

Viewed  in  this  Ava}',  as  expressed  in  section  901(a)  of  Public  Law 
91-524^  rural  dcvelo];ment  is  a  high  pi'iority  usefully  se[)arated  com- 
ponent of  a  national  policy  of  balanced  growth. 
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Somjuitic  references  are  of  no  ,a"i"ent  lielp. 

One  nmjor  voforencp  bnsinl  upon  u  nui^j^'niricieiitly-financed  re^^eari'h 
ell'ort  (Ilou.a'hf'on-Miniiirs  Tlie  Ainericaii  Hentnge  Uietioniiry  of  the 
Eoii'lisli  T/mii'iiage)  dolines  'n-iiral**  us  *'0j'  or  pcr(;iunijiii'  to  tlm'counnT 
Jis  opj-josed  lo  llie  city'';  ''(.'ouniry''  is  defined  us  ^n'uraf  nroii  out?;ide  of 
r.  city--;  ^'city''  is  dolinod  as  town  of  sigiufieaiit  size'';  "town"  i^^  de- 
lined  as  a  '^popiihition  center  larger  than  a  viHaii-e  ami  r-^nialler  than  a 
city,  or  informally,  as  a  ''city" :  and  ''sipiificant''  is  defined  as  '4Ta vinu" 
or  expressinji  a.  meaning.'' 

Another  reference,  closer  to  the  ])0jnt.  defines  nii'al  a?  a  iva'iou 
'•with,  few  lion.ses^-  (Wel)stei''s  New  \v<K'ld  Dictiortary  oL'  tlie  Aiaeri- 
can  Lan.i>-nao-c).  Following-  tins  lead,  as  does  Section  DOUb)  of  Public 
Law  1)1-521. 3\nrnl  Aniei'ica  is  tlie  less  densely  populated  i)art  of  tiie 
Nation.  Because  of  its  less  den.^e  settlement,  it  is  considered  to  ha\*o 
niiiquc.  or  nnicjuely  more  intense,  attractions,  opportunities,  and  prob- 
lems that  are  not  charactei'istic  of  more  densely  populat;ed  parts  of  the 
nation. 

To  accept  this  formulation  is  not  to  deny  a  coutinunm  from  ''nvKt- 
rural'-  to  'hnost  nvbjur'  rellectina'  a  population  i-esldential  pattern 
^'al'y ing  from  the  most  scattered  to  most  crowded.  But  this  does  not  set- 
tle t]ic  question  of  where  along  the  continumn  if  anywlierc  is  a  point  of 
discontinnity  that  n^ig-jit  serve  as  the  dividing  marluu'. 

l^eason,  o])eratini>'  cxpevience,  and  scientific  re.search  agree  that  there 
really  is  no  nniversivl  marker  l^etween  rural  and  uvl)an;  the  distinction 
is  best  made  at  one  place  for  some  purposes  and  at  others  for  other  pur- 
poses. Sloreover,  the  answer  in  cacli  case  is  as  much  a  matter  of  taste, 
politics,  and  ]:)ei\sona]  perceptioiis  as  of  distinct  categories  based  u])on 
objectiA'c  criteria,  that  can  be  accepted  as  universal  in  application. 

SYXONYAtS  AXn  SlMCCil-rCATlONS 

Various  substitutes  for  "rnrar\  such  as  ^Mown  and  country'',  ^'small 
cities  and  countryside'^  '^Countryside  "USA",  ^^nonmetropolitan 
avea.s'%  and  other  designations  ha^'e  been  suggested;  but  none  is  en- 
tirely satisfying  for  general  use. 

Many  official  usages  and  definitions  of  rural  America  specify  rural  as 
open  country  and  all  of  the  ])haces  of  clustered  .settlement  with  popula- 
tion less  than  a  maximum  figure.  The  TiUral  Electrification  Act  puts 
the  upper  limits  as  a  phu^c  with  a  population  of  1500 ;  the  Bureau  of  the. 
Cpusu.s  at  2500;  the  water  and  sower  loan  ])rogran*is  of  the  Favmei's 
Home  Administration  at  ^oOO.  and  its  rural  housing  program  at  lO.flOi) : 
and  non-nietropolitan  areas  are  all  of  the  geographic  territory  of  the 
nation  that  is  not  within  a  Standard  ?iretropolitan  Statistical  Area 
(SMS A)  5  the  central  concept  of  which  is  a  city  (or  twin-cities)  of 
50,000  i)opulat:Lon  or  more,  as  detei'mined  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Man^ 
agcmcnt  and  Budget. 

A  technical  paper  prepared  for  tlie  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Food  and  Fiber  by  Frank  T.  Bachmura  foimd  a  point  of  disconti- 
nuity with  respect  to  credit  I'csources  at  the  25,000  level. 

Fantus  and  Company,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  United  States 
Depai'tment  of  Agriculture,  finds  that  none  of  these  types  of  definitions 
is  useful  for  the  collection  of  data  for  use  in  industrial  location  deci- 
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sions,  Tlio  Faiitns  Tvcport  i'oconi!noii(l>j  a  coiic(»])(-  ol:  'vSmall  Ecoiioniic 
Activity  Center  (SKAC)"  as  mow  iisornl. 

^indy  iikuIc  iindor  conlracr  for  tlio  DopartiiuMit  of  Housing'  and 
Ui'i)a]i  Deyolopinent  \)y  the  rlacobs  Comj^any  oL'  Cliicajj'o.  found  anoint 
ii]  tlio  delivery  of  eonnnnnity  services  of  discontinuity  at  tlic.  ]r),000 
popuhitionle\'el. 

President  Nixon,  ni  liis  niessag'e  on  rural  community  development 
revenue-  sliuriiiijr,  ]m)pos(*d  as  "rural"  all  of  the  comities  in  tin*  United 
States  outside  tlic  SMSA  plus  the  'S-ural  counties/'  That  is  counties 
within  S]\ISAs  with  ti  population  density  of  h^ss  tluiji  ]00  persons  per 
square^  mile  (about  one  t)^'^'-"^'^'^^  P^'^'  ^'^-'l*  J^eres). 

It  can  he  arn-ued  that  many  cities  sniallei^  than  r)0.ni)o,  down  to  as 
small  asOn.OOO  or  even  3.1.000.  can  he  tlioudit  of  a.^  hacinu'  •'nioti'0]:)oli- 
tan  ambitions",  while  it  is  only  those  cities  of  smaller  th.an  ^a.Olio  or 
35,000  whose  problems  are  more  iuana,j:xMdjlo  when  consideivd  within  a 
countryside -or  rural  context  rnthei'  thai^  a  metro[)olitaii  one. 

The  iiural  I)eve]o})inent  Act  of  lOTLi,  as  |)ass{Ml  i)y  (he  Scniate.  accepts 
tlie  President's  ufipcr  limit  on  si/ce  of  [>liu'c  but  wi)uld  nuMude,  as  rurab 
towiiships.  towns,  and,  borouii'hs.  rather  than  counties,  within  StajuhuVI 
}Jetropc)litan  Statistical  ArtMis,  if  they  have  ].)onulation  d(msities  of 
less  liian  100  per  squari^  mile.  As  i)a.ssed  by  thi*  House  oi  .Kt^presenta- 
tives.  rht^  .Kural  Dcvehjinncnt  .Vi't.  in  its  rural  ai'ca.  dclinition.  S(>ts  5,500 
as  the  upper  limit  -on  the  si/.e  of  place. 

In  the  other  direction,  many  realtors  and  lai'^a'C-scale  land  develo})- 
ers  noAY  feel  that  the  most  usefid  distinction,  for  thenn  is  on.o  l)ctweGn 
an  essentially  higli-rjse  culture  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  residential, 
and  commercial  pattern  of  essentially  siuiiicidaycr  occupancy  on  tlie 
other.  This  concept  coincides,  approximately,  with  the  upper  limit 
of  250*000  population  tluit  some  balanced-growth  advocates  have  iden- 
tified as  the  point  in  ascending  size  of  city  where  the  diseconomies  of 
hir^'e.  scale  organi/.atio]!  start  to  bite  in  teiTiis  of  both  private  and 
pul)lic  costs. 

^  From  aiiotlier  vicw^^oint  the  relevant  niatter  of  human  self-pcrcen- 
tions  may  well  enter  hnportantly  into  the  consideration.  The  prob- 
lems of  cities  as  large  as  35.000  might  well  1)est  be  managed  in  a 
non-metropolitan  context  But  their  ]>eople's  owji  conception  of 
themselves  in  some  cities  this  large  might  argue  for  reducing  the 
upper  popuhition  size  limit  to  as^low  us  15.000  or  10.000.  because 
tlie  people  of  these  larger  places  think  of  themselves  as  having  an 
m'ban  orientation.  While  many  rural  people  may  consider  cities  of 
larger  than  10,000  as  n.ot  sharing  rural  aspii'ations.* 

^Moreover,  an  industriahhased  city  of  20.000  might  be  more  metro- 
jDolitan  in  many  characteristics  than  an  agricultural  or  forestry-based 
city  of  35,000  or  even  more. 

According  to  the  1070  Census  of  Po])uhition.  there  were  20.?)T2 
incorporate'd  and  unincorporated  places  in  the  United  States  of  less 
than  50,000  population. 

Over  M,000  wei'c  less  than  2.500:  about  10.000  less  than  5,000; 
about  18,500  below  10,000;  and  not  quite  20,000  with  jxn^ulations  of 
less  than  25,000.  Some  of  these  (about  5.500)  were  located  within 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  and  probably  half  of  them 
are  adjacent  extensions  of  the  Metropolitan  center  and  its  suburbs. 
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^\7a:  on  DKNsrrY 

^^\'  may  liave  aTunvtMl  vi^s  to  jjot  lmn<r  u])  on  the  ('.(Micc])1  of 

i'lic  sjy^e  f)f  llio  coiil-.nil  niy  as  dcttM'ininiii*:  tho  iiu'l:ro])o]itaiiity  or 
rurality  of  an  ami;  possibly  a  roiicopt  of  density  of  scttlenuMit/ovor 
a.  s])Oi'iliod  aiva  may  ho  moiv  nsoTuh  it  may  wdl  he  hett(M'  to  start 
with^  tlu-!  t'onee])!:  of  the  enlaro'ed  s|>e(!ial  coninmnity—all  the  nr(\i 
witliiii  an.  em])loyee  comnnitina'  zone — and  (h^termininir  its  nuulity 
nil  tile  liasis  of  tlie  a\'ei'aiZ'C  poi^idation  density  in  the  entiiv  area. 
This  wonld  sni>;i.^(^st.  utili;^inL^  SMl)statc  nniUi-juVisdirtional  i)laimini>' 
and  developmejit  districts  oi'  reu'ions  as  t.lie  I)uildinii'  bloeks  of  Conntrv- 
side  r.S.A. 

wrio  DKcmivs 

(ienerally,  thi*  aeei^pted  roneept  of  I'nral  (hM-i'lopmcnit  ind'ers  lo  tlu' 
stimuhitcd  o'rowlJi  or  iniprovemcnt  of  areas  ami  eomiinniiti(»s  ont- 
sidc  the  eentral  cities  of  Standard  Metropolitan  Sfatisticut  Areas 
(SMSA's).  and  their  immediately  eontig'nons  ni'hanized  oi'  ni'han- 
i/.in,i!'  udia<'e.nt  territory;  that  is  to^vn  and  eo\mtry  develo])nKMit  in 
that;  ^rreat.  expanse  of  Aniei'ica  that  lies  !)eyoml  (he  <rreat  cities  and 
exists  in  some  kind  of  pattern  of  scattered'  eonnnnidties  and  iiei^'h- 
l)orhoods  in  o'eojii'apluc  ar<^u.s  whose  central  cities  aiv  smaller  than 
25.000  to  50.000  po])idation  plus  tlic  essentially  rnral  settlement  (less 
than  100  per  square  mile)  tdiaMnippens  to  he  included  within  existinjj; 
I'ather  arbitrary  and  artificij^l  bo:indui'ies  of  S^ISAs  and  even  within 
the  sometimes  a'reatlv  extended  coi'[)orated  limits  of  manv  cities  of 
larwr  than  2r\000.  *  . 

Bi'd  any  snch  definition  is  arhiti'nry.  ^Y]u\t  diffei'ent  people  pei'ceive 
to  he  rnral  Agarics  ^rroatly,  from  area  to  area,  from  snbcnltuix^  to  snl.)- 
cnltnre,  from  tradition  to  tradition,  from  one  set  of  folkways  to 
another.  Probably  the  optimum  definition  is  one  that  allows  tlm 
jjooplc  of  each  area  or  iicifrhborhood  to  determine  tl^eir  own  con- 
ceptions of  rnralitv  and  nrbanitv—a  sort  of  pai'allel  right  to  match 
the  exercise  of  a  proposed  new  riixht  to  choose  freely  where  they 
want  to  live  without  the  coercion  of  either  economic  punishment  nor 
of  political  i^ressnres. 

DimorL-riKs  of  nr-nxrnox 

Tlie  difticnlty  of  delineation  deri\'es  both  from  varyinp:  pei'coptions 
of  different  people  and  f  i*om  the  lack  of  discontinnities  in  the  i)i'o.i^"res- 
sion  f ron:i  ^'prnv/'  wilderness  at  one  end  of  tlie  spectrum  to  Bedford- 
Stnyvesaiit  on  the  other  in  tlie  density  of  Innnan  settlement  in  the 
TLiited  States.  Similar  problems  exist  in  other  nations. 

E(\search  has  not  yet  revealed  the  most  optimum  pattei'ii  of  settle- 
ment in  terms  of  sustainable  amenities  for  man  nor  what  density  and 
total  niimbe7's  are  the  most  conducive  to  attainment  of  thehi<i:hest  pos- 
sible quality  of  life  in  an  area.  Some  academic  research,  hoAvcver,  is 
indicating*  that  hijrh  rise  dormitories  on  university  campuses,  for  exam- 
ple, have  bronjGfht  abont  unexpected*  and  as  yet  unsolved,  problems. 
This  may  be  reveal  in  o*,  or  at  least  indicative. 

All  one  can  say  with  confidence  in  the  present  state  of  knowled^re  is 
that  ditlei'ent  people  prefer  different  conditions  of  life  with  respect  to 
how  near  they  live  to  their  neighbors  and  in  Iioav  la  rge  groups. 


^\)ll()\vi]inr  (ii^.lpin  luu]  Fox.  w(»  may  \'i('\v  i\w  iinlion.  iis  hnul  nn^M. 
nnd  its  jx^oph^  as  u\o\v.  ov  K'ss  oriraiiized  or  cK'IinoatiMl  into  mull i-statc 
r(.\a'i<ins  lliat  do  mo|.  iioct^ssaiMly  follow  Stah*  Uoniularics:  Slaii-s:  Snh- 
shif(».  mull  iroutity  ro<:'ions  oi-  dishacts  that  correspond  to  (lalpiu's 
ooiiimnnil  it's,  which  i\o  not  nc<'cs.sarily  I'cdlow  county  or  iininicipal 
honntlai'ics:  coiintii'i^.  parashi'S.  towns,  townships,  and  incoi-poi-aiiM! 
]dac('s:  and  within  each  of  iht»  hdtoi'  a  nnnih(M'  (»r  nci<i'hl)orlu>ods  that 
arc.  pla<vs  of  i-clati\cly  often  fac(^  t(^  face  coMiinunical  ion.  l!a(*h  may 
inclnd(»  sodm'  rural  land  "with  few  houses"  alouir  with  urWan  area 
with  '•el■o^vdcd  sett  leiuent." 

OKKi  .N'rrmy 

Sj)(Halica1ly,  I  sui»'<i'esl  i  liat  ( \)nnl  I'yside  FSA  or  l\ural  AnuM'ica 
ini^ii'ht.  consiilei'cd  as  ihe  nioi'c*  sparsely  settled  aiM^as  of  tlu»  cr>un(rv 
and  that  no  hard  and  fast  dcdination  he  (hauande^l  except  where  vv- 
rjidred  for  administi'ative-  oi'  lc\a'al  pin-poses. 

'Where*  so  rcquii-ed,  I  su_a'a"est  the  desii-ahility  of  the  followioi!': 

1.  The  definition  of  "rui'a)"'  foi'  purposes  of  Fed(M'al  and  State 
policies,  ]M-Oii'i'a.ms.  and  proj(M'ts  should  he  dilfiM-iuit  and  ^•al•ie(l 
in  specilie  appncation  to  the.  nature  of  the  nndertalcin^a'  involved; 
and 

2.  The  dc^finivion  to  ho  used  for  l)road  ])nrposes  of  plaunlnir  and 
cooivli nation  of  rural  eon uu unity  ini]^roveinent  aurl  environ- 
mental enluuiciMnent  purposes  h(\  tlio.  foHowiuir :  *'Kural  areas  shall 
]ne,lud(^  (a)  all  tliat  ^jreofrra])hic  territory  of  the.  TTnited  States 
tiiat  is  includcMl  vritliin  a  State-estaldislted  sul)-statc  nndtijuris- 
dictional  district  or  r(»irion  within  wliich  tlie  avcu'a^frc^  population 
density  is  less  than  200  persons  per  s('|uare  mile  (one  family  ]xn- 
aci-cO  and  no  incorporated  ])lace  tluM-ein  oxcccmIs  50,000  in  laVpula- 
tion  plus  (b)  all  freo<>:rnphic  territory  of  the  Tainted  Slates  that 
is  witliin  any  additional  county,  parish,  l)orou<:h,  town,  or  town- 
ship within  \vhich  the.  population  density  is  less  than  200  ])(m-- 
sons  per  srpiarc  mile:  -provJrlecL  That  upon  a  ];)etition  of  tlie  district 
or  coimty,  approved  by  tlie  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Adminis- 
tratoi-  (Secretary)  may  add  an  otherwise  non-qualifyiiiir  district 
or  county  to  ilie  nn'al  area  or  eliminatt*  an  otherwise  (|uali  fyin;^ 
district  or  county  f  roni  such  desiirnation/' 

This  (leHnition  hears  n  souK^what  ohvei'se  relationsldp  to  the  urban 
orientation  index  found  tisefal  by  the  Kcouomie  Kesearcli  Ser^•ice  of 
the  TLS.  l)ei)artment  of  Aii*ricnU.nre  in  ifs  monumental  7\ei)ort  Xo,  205 
"Eeirlonal  Variatioiis  in  Ecoiiomic  (rrowth  and  Pe-'Olopnient  w^ith 
Emphasis  on  Rural  Areas"  (May  1071)  in  classifyin^ir  functional  eco- 
nonric  areas  for  fnither  study.  It  talces  into  accoiint  tiiree  major  con- 
siderations: (1)  Size  of  constituent  cities:  (2)  sparsity  of  population 
settlement;  and  (3)  the  personal  perceptions  of  people  liviuir  ^.\^ithin 
the  area. 

T  prefer  to  use  the  ^\^ords  "rural  community'^  to  refer  to  a  small 
:  .:.  ;tionaI  economic  urea  oi'  substale  nndtijurisdictional  area  as  eai'lier 
detined.  A  state  may  have  one  or  nuu'e  sn<*h  rural  eonnnnniiies :  a  rural 
community  will  have  one  or  more  counties  and  local  p-overnmont  units ; 
eacli  of  which  will  have  one  or  more  rural  neiirhborhoods.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  rural  neijrliborhoods  exist  within  otherwise 
urban  states,  districts,  counties  and  cities. 
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liiiral  Amoricii,  Country .siclo.  USA.  and  Town  ;uk1  Country  nu\-in 
iuA^'hat  foilo^v«,  miral  connnunitics.  as  al.)OVo  defined,  plus  rui'al  purts 
of  oj.hoi'wiso  ui'banixed  iind  urhaui/dujv  areas  tliat  should  or  ^vill  re- 
main niral.  thai  is  s\'hh  popuhulon  (lonsitios  of  le.ss  than  perhaps 
:?dO  persons  per  square  mile. 

or  EguaIj  LiFK 

One  of  ll)e  questions  ^vif^l  \yhicli  this  section  o])ened  remains  unan- 
swered. Are  **rural''  and  •^development/'  inconsistent  witli  eacli  orbei*? 
Is  rural  development  merely  an  euphemism  for  •Mirbanization  of  rural 
areas'"  ^  And  should  it  be  ? 

Tlio  only  ticceptable  ans\yev  to  either  question  is  "jio." 

T]u'0ui:']»  growtli,  of  ouurse,  some  cnri'cntly  rural  areas  may  be- 
coiuenrban. 

But  that  is  not  the  key  is.^uc.  The  issue  is:  Can  rural  areas  develop 
\vithont  Ijecomiuio:  nrban?  Tlie  ans^ver  to  tliat  question  must  bo  an 
unqualified  ''yes.''  The  e.ssencG  of  rurality  corisists  of  two  major 
charactei'istics: 

a  density  of  population  residence  of  les.s  than  ai^proximately 
200  people  per  square  mile  and : 

^  the  n^ainteuance  of  the  unique  charm,  character,  ajKl  style  tradi- 
tional of  town  iiud  country  li\-ing. 

Certaiidy  tlie  quality  of  life  of  !)eoplo  living  in  areas  character- 
jj^cd  l>y  these  tv.'o  Features  cai^  be  infinitely  raised  Ayithout  increasinir 
IKjpulation  density  above  200  per  square  mde  and  substituting  urban 
life^^tyles  for  rund  ones. 

Xn  this  sense,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  the  only  correct  one,  rural  de- 
velopment nnist  not  be  nrbairization.  of  rui'al  areas.  Morooyer,  I  fni*- 
thcr  submltj  if  rural  develo]")nieut  is  allowed  to  become  a  process  of 
iirbinyi/{i(-ion  the  nation  vs-ill  have  lost  one  of  its  major  st)'engths;  and 
tho  aij)is  of  rural  deveV>pment  will  have  been  frustriited. 

The  relative  attractiveness  of  a.  rural  conmmnity  or  area  to  its  own 
resulents  and  to  potential  -in-nngrants  bears  a  direct  relationsliip  to 
tlif"'  OATrall  quality  of  life  as  n^easured  by  nil  aspects  of  its  physieaL- 
natural,  culfurab  social  nnd  economic  environment.  Simj^Iy  stateu  this 
nremis  good  liying  conditions  and  the  opportunity  to  make  a  good  liv- 
in^T*  It  requires  high  quality  comu'iunities  n,nd  neighborhoods  as  atcH 
as  e!Tectively  managed  county  and  municipal  governments  with  ade- 
qu^rto  income  and  tn:c-base  to  suppoit  locnlly-financed  piavate  ni\d 
public  undcrtaJcings.  '*l^eve]o[)ment''  in  this  context  means  clu:iuo-e  in 
tjic  i^tatus  quo  th;it  rr^sults  in  an  iin]:)roA'em.eut  in  tlic  overall  quality  of 
life  for  the  vesidents  of  rin  ai'ca.  An  obvious  goal  ri u.d  aim  of  n.-iost'  rliral 
communities  is  to  attain  that  level  of  tlu).  quality  of  life  that  now  char- 
acterizes thf'  most  attractive,  and  affluent  suburbs  while  preserving  the 
unique  charm  and  Ayay  of  life  that  has  always  characteri/.ed  the  small 
to^vas  and  countryside  of  America. 

What  Is  Development? 

lu  the  case  of  most  ruval  commnnities  this  involves  both  community 
inipvovement  and  enviromnental  enhancement. 

Consistent  avt th  its  complex  meaning  the  proceas  of  rural  oomnninity 
development  and  its  goah  purpose^  aim,  phases,  elements  of  success  anii 


constiluent  comiioiuMits  cnn  prolDal)ly  host  bo  fiunimari/od  as  folloM's: 
Qoitl, — 'Vo  iniproN'C  tlu*  quality  oflil'e  mid  pliysicnl  oiivironniont  ot 

residents  oi'  runil  conmiunitios  in  Countryside  TSA. 
ParposG, — To  nuike  a  major  contrxbiition  to  uaHonal  wolfare  and 
domestic  tranquility  in  urban  as  well  as  rural  Amoi'ica — in  largo  citios 
as  well  as  town  and  country — through  contributing'  to  a  n:iti(nuU 
irrouth  i)att(u'n  thtit  will  In'ing  al)out  a  more  gonoral,  huttor  balanrod 
o:ooo'ra]:>liir  disiribution  of  |)0]>ulation  and  economic  op]->ortrinity  that 
will  implonient  in  V  tiieri  \  our  traditional  Jiistoric  ri;:>;ht  of  freoclnni  of 
residence  jnu-oerced  by  ]h    li^^al  ]n'0SHures  oi-  eeonomin  ad vorsitii^s, 

— Siinnilatioii  oi'  sustaiuoil  rui'al  rominunity  liof tonnont  wliilo  ■ 
mai]itai]iing  the  unique  charm,  cliaractei*.  and  style  traditional  of 
town  and  country  living  by  exercising  (1)  tlic  vision  t(^  sot  aHainaldc 
local  goals,  the  resolution  to  work  toward  planned  objectives,  and 
(3)  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  among  all  the  diverse  personalities 
and  organizations  oi  any  rural  area  and  Tts  coivnnnnities  and  judglibor- 
lioods. 

The  major  element  of  success  is  Xational  and  Stali^  connnhmont  to 
goals,  purposes,  and  aims  of  rural  de\'elopment  as  the  highest  priority 
T'Oniponent  (if  nat  ioiial  halaneed-grnwtli j^olicy,  Ihil  the  t'oi-m  of  rural 
development  nuist  respond  to  rural  aspiraticms  and  needs  spurred  l>y 
tl'ie  mspiration  ol'  local  leadership  and  the  determination  of  local 
citixens  to  develop  their  own  J'ural  areas  with  their  connnmiities, 
noia*hborhoods  aiul  families.  Farm  peoi)l(\  worlveis.  jn-ivate  Imsinoss. 
and  public,  agencies  share  tlic  respoiisibility  and  the  opi^ortunity  to 
create  a.nd  ])i'omote  rural  en.vironmental  improA'oment  aiid  connnunity 
developnuMit  through  \-ignrons  dri\ing  forward  in  a.ll  phas(^s  oT  an 
all-out  cr^Mrdinated  inrprf)vementeirort. 

?JajO?'  Eferne'nfs  of  Rund  Devcloinneni, — ^j\Iajor  elejnents  of  rui'al 
develo[)ment  are : 

Creating  and  supporting  improved  community  facilities  and 
services  required  to  provide  a  high  quality  of  life  in  rural  Ameri- 
ca- 
Taking  tjie  actions  required  to  provide  increased  job-i)laces. 
ccononnc  opportunities,  income,  and  business  activity  required  to 
Hnancially  supi>ort  the  private  and  public  expenditures  and  \\\- 
A'(^sf.monts  required  to  attain  tlic  desired  quality  of  life 

Building  and  providing  the  additional  public  works  and  com- 
mmhty  Incilities  and  services  req;iircd  to  attract  ajul  sn])port 
economic  growth  and  a  high  level  of  economic  activity. 
Facilitat  ing  investmcuit  \\\  rural  devc^lopmerit. 
Attention  to  and  acconmiodatlon  of  iiiSLitutional  and  otlior 
sociological  factors. 

Establishment  of  a  system  that  will  ]^rovidc  continuous  formu- 
lation of  acceptable,  widely  known,  well-understood,  coordinated 
gonei'al  purjjose  plans  for  rural  community  im]:jrovement  and 
(lerelop)n(Mit  including  land  ui=;e  and  emuronmcural  protection  and 
enlnnicement  plans  and  enforcement  . codes, 

co:ieoxKX'rs  cn^  imtral  KxvTi!Ox:MF.x'rAn  KN'jf axck:\cext  Axn 
co:n:MUXiTy  i:^^^»^^ovK.^rl':^'•r 

These  are  the  building  bloclcs  with  wlncli  private  individuals  ar.d 
gronpsj  and  Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  nmlti-state 
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tind  sul)-.st;itt'  ri'a'ions  or  (lisirit-ts  (1k\v  ronn,  luive  to  work  \\'][]\  in 
bi'inii'iiiii' :il)C)i!t  vui'mI  cl<M  c'lc)j)in(Mit  : 

Coniniiinil y  npcM'al  ioJl^^ — Pt.ihVn^  o.s.^hf(iuio  tnid  c(ti^r))  at-fi ri//\  ,s 
Air  (inalil  V. 

l^oaiit  ificat  ioji  of  ])ub]i(*  and  natural  areas, 

I^dural  ion — adult  ,  yout  lK  and  [M't^-srhool. 

KinLM\ircMiey  preparodjicss  and  relief. 

Food  and  nutritioji. 

1  Ii»alMj  and  nunlical  services. 

Law  OJiforconiont, 

]\lan])owcr  development  and  training. 
Soil  and  \V!d(M'('(nis(M'vation. 
Water  ({Mali  tv  stiuulards  enfoj'cenicnt. 
WeM'aie  ami  social  services, 

Connnunity  facilities — J.hf}f<JoH/h\  hh^t((17at!.onH.  and  the  plnjslcifJ  cofJi- 
jxjiicfif  of  a  (toin  N-nnrii  j/ 

Access  I'oads  and  streets, 
Air]:)orts  and  airways. 
Buildings  and  facilities. 
Klectric  Power. 
Fire  protection. 
Highways. 

Historic  sites  and  buildings. 
Hospitals  ajid  health  care  facdities. 
Housing. 
Industrial  parks. 
Jvibrarirs  and  ninseuins, 
Xatui*nj  gas  distribution  systenis. 
Xeighboi'liood  and  connnunity  centers. 
Parks  and  open  space, 
Ontdooi'  I'cci'cation  areas. 
Sdiool  and  college  buildings. 
►Sewerage  collection  and  disposal. 
Solid  waste  disposal  systcuiis, 
Telephone  and  coinnnuiications. 
' I' ra  nspo rta ti  o u  systcnis, 
AVater  development  for  mnltiplc  puri>oses, 
AVatcr  distribution  systems. 

Jobs — I}U-v}>es^  -sf.im  if7at?o}f,  jol)  creatio'ii.  weoine  ex'prmshm. 
Farm  income. 

Agricultural  marketing  and  processing, 
Ilnrnl  iiKlustrialization. 

Forest  production,  processing  and  marketing. 
Exports, 

Fishing  and  Jislicrics. 
Tourism  and  vacation  farms. 
Outdoor  recreation. 
]Mincra1s  and  mining, 
Retirement  homes. 

Government  installations  and  procurement  contracts. 


other  h'Kjh  pr'^oi-ny  //w/ qoitli< 

j'll iiniunt  ion  of  i1k»  cnitst's  and  coiistHjiiiMU't'.'^  of  nii-jil  poviM  ly. 

K<|n;il  (ipport  iii]ity  lo!'  all. 

Iv[nal  a<Tcs.s  to  ,a"ovt'i'niih'nt;il  stM'\'iccH. 

1  *rrs(M'v at  ion  of  r()iii[)rt  ii  i  x'c  ))ri\-a{t'  cnt  crprist*  ccoiiomir  svstAMn. 
Fait  lily  I'ai-ni  systtMii  of  au'ricultiii-a!  iiiTidin-tion. 
( )t)]>orliniity  Tor  ci-ral  i  w  and  sal  islyiii.!:-  li  I'r-  "\vorK\  cull  nrt*.  and 
U'isiii-o. 

.l.)('\'t'l( >| )nU'lit:  ])lans — I\  }f  rn-o^uic  nf tfl! f/  (ta-i  ^f^ihli    il^'x'H/ii.s  f(tr  ftfhfc^  ' 

A  nsnvidc  pMicr-al  jMir-pusc  dcN'clopjiu^iit  plans, 
[''inn't  ioiial  plans. 
rroj(M*t  plans. 

Sti-not  nral  an<l  ai'diiti'd  ural  ])lans  and  hluo  prints. 
Xal  iniial  laiid-usf  planning*  and  en  i^)rc('nuMil  r<)tlfS"-/,^yr//////y  works 

]\la|>]Mnii-  nat  ural  IVatiin's. 

I  )rr(Maninjnu' t'n\'ir()!iiiuMita!ly  di'siraliK'  potential  iisrs  in  [)lac(». 

1  )fttM  ininina'  approj^riaU'  loi-at  ion  and  dist  rihut  ion  oT  popula- 
tion ]*('sidrnf<>s.  |>ul)lic  wnrlcs.  and  roiuninniiy  facilit  \  v^. 

i^i-'ttM'Uuuiiti;  ai)prop!"iati!  location  ol'  ii-o\'crnnuMit-al  install  at  ions, 
iodurfria!  plants,  and  ol  hcrocoivontic  activilic.s. 

liocatin^a'  Jiiid  piTSCMA-nii:'  \vnil'<M'n(\sscs,  parks.  o[kmi  spacc\s.  and 
otlier  dcsii'alile  pliysical  features  of  t  he  land.scapo. 

I'lnoirrriKs  anu  iMioc  i:ss  iw  I'oww  and  corxTiiv  im rif()\*i:.M:Kx'r 

111  tiuaiLs  ol'  l]iG  i)i'ccedino;  lengtjiy  list  of  cs.sontlal  conijiontvnts  of 
v\]vi\  \  development  tlun;e  has  heen  a.  lot  of  wt^ll-intent  iontnh  hut  poo)*ly 
informed,  talk  about:  ])riorif io.s,  payoH's,  and  (H'v)n()niie  ediciein-y  in  loca- 
I  i(uial  and  develoi)nien(:  mattei'S. 

Connmnuty  bot-lci-inent  is  a  valine  i;-oa!  and  a  pi-ocess,  not  a.  series  of 
episodic  ecoiuanie  events.  Tlie  pi-ocess  isii  constant  flow  of  many  int(»r- 
min.i!-led  sti-eams  witliiu  |]kj  varif^atod  valuii  system  of  a  pluralistic 
sock^ty. 

Tov.  n  and  ocui.ti'y  develo]')ment  is  like  a  barrel :  the  vnrious  iioedod 
acti<v:  are  like  (he  staves  in  a  barrel.  With  one  gone,  you  don't  have  a 
harrei.  and  the  rcsultliifr  struetni'e  won't  hold  water.  Topologically,  the 
|,)rocess  of  lan-al  develo])ment  is  an  endless  sleiM-e,  in  which  no  ]-)articu- 
hir  step  conies  (ii'st,  (utlun^  logically,  chronoloo-ically  or  spaeialty. 

Town  nnd  countiw  coniniiuiities  across  the  nation  are  at  various 
stages  and  degrees  of  attractiveiiess  and  of  economic  prosperity  and 
growtli  and  decline.  Some  have  advanced  much  farthci*  tlian  olhers— 
eirhei^  in  gi'owth  or  in  decliiic.  Sonic  have  lagged  badly  and  a  few  have 
forged  far  ahead. 

A  major  consequence  of  tliis  fact  is  there  is  no  uniform  pvescri]^tion 
of  ]:iriorihes  that  a])])lies  to  idl  nii^al  commuiuties.  Each  must  begin  its 
own  additional  elfoi-ts  toward  growth  xAxqvq,  it  is:  examining  its  <air- 
rent  position  in  relation  to  its  own  total  ]>!-ocess  of  conunniiity  impro\'(^- 
ment:  def ennining  its  own  currently  critical  factor  or  factors  required 
for  its  owii  inost  effective  next  step.s. 


FiiiicLinientally  rural  development  is  the  buikling  and  shapiiii::  of 
iiislitiitions,  facilities  and  activities  tliat  will  make  liie  coiunumit}'  a 
bet  ter  and  and  nioi'e  attractive  place  to  live,  play  and  ^vork. 

In  many  town  and  count;  y  cojnmunities  and  neighborlioods,  both 
local  interest  and  natiojuvl  goals  may  also  suggest  that  the  connnu- 
nitv  should  strive  to  become  the  home  of  an  increasing  |)opiilarlon  and 
collectively  with  .siniihii"  comjnuuities  become  the  liome  of  an  in- 
creasinix  share  of  the  national  population  and  income.  Acceptance  of 
this  additicmal  aim  woidd  enable  rural  development  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  domestic,  trajiquility  and  general  welfare  in  urban 
well  as  rural  areas  by  I'eversing  the  flight  of  rural  peojde  fi'om  the 
land. 

)n:hA'rn-)x.s!i II*  oi-  aim  to  ^sA'rauK  of  tkookss 

Tlie  choice  of  alternative  basic  rationales  for  rural  development  has 
an  important  o]>erational  bcai'ing  on  various  aspects  of  rural  develop- 
ment sti-ategy.  For  example,  if  the  chosen  ratiojnde  for  rni\al  deyidop- 
ment  is  the^bettennent  of  conditions  for  the  pco;.de  who  now  live  in 
rural  areas  while  projecting  a  stable  or  declining  poiMilation.  the  dis- 
tribui  ion  of  Federal  and  State  funds,  as  between  rural  and  urban  ai  eas 
should  probai>ly  bear  a  moi-e  nearly  dii'cct  relatiouiship  to  relative 
existing  population  numbers  in  the  t-wo  areas. 

If  on  the  other  luindj  the  purpose  of  rural  development  is  perceived 
to  be  to  bring  about  a  more  general,  and  better  balanced  geographic 
disti:ibut.ion  of  natiomil  poimlation,  then  the  division  ol'  funds  between 
the  two  ai'cas  should  l>e  titled  in  fa  vor  of  ap|)ortioni.ni,v  a  larger  ])ro- 
])oitiou  to  rural  areas  even  than  existing  2)opulatiou  mnnljers  would 
ap])(Nii'  to  justify. 

If  the  basic  rationale  for  rural  development  is  primarily  for  the 
beueilt  of  the  population  that  lives  there  now,  the  concei)t  of.  parity  or 
fair  pla}^  comes  into  consideration,  rui'al  people  shoidrl  bejiefit  from 
govci-nnient  activities  to  the  full  extent  that  non-rural  citizens  do.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  purpose  is  so  to  improve  conditions  in  I'ural  areas 
that  they  will  attract  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  national  ])opula- 
tion  to  choose  rural  residences,  then  there  is  a  justification  to  ui'ge  that 
there  should  be  differential  factors  favoring  rural  areas  and  rural 
residents  to  bring  the  quality  of  life  to  a  levefhigher  than  that  in  non- 
rural  America. . 

Aiiother  problem  with  i^riorities,  as  a  concept,  arises  from  the  obser- 
vation that  (1)  ]>eople  follow  jobs:  and  (2)  jobs  follow  i")eople. 

Census  data  appear  to  indicate  that  out-mi^ration  is  a  rather  uni- 
fom  gross  rate  from  all  areas,  with  l>y  far  the  neaviest  rate  i-c^gaixllcss 
of  geographic  location  being  among  yoimg  people  between  IB  and  30. 
What'clocs  vary  as  between  geographic  areas  is  the  gross  rate  of  in- 
migration.  The  latter  depends  lij^on  the  relative  attractions  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  that  migrathig  young  people  perceive  to  be  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  the  differential  rates  of  in-migra- 
tion  that  determines  differences  in  the  net  rate  of  population  change  of 
diffomit  areas. 

If  we  cannnot  provide  an  attractive,  prosperous,  comfortable  and 
satisfying  life  in  rural  America,  o'ur  young  people  wlio  are  on  the  move 
will  continue  to  move  to  the  city  rather  than  to  rural  areas. 
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Yi(vwiH,l  ii^  iliis  lia'lit,  rural  coiniiuuiity  iiuprovoinoiit  may  or  mav 
not  inyul'.e  ecoJioinic  devcJopJuent  and  y'rcrNvtli  but  almost  invariably 
does. 

One  tiling  is  clear,  if  people  cinniot:  expect  to  make  a  living  in  an 
area  tliey  cannot  atlbrd  to  aiul  will  noi.  ph\u  to  nio^'e  there',  This  means 
rliat  creation  of  job  places  and  economic  o])poi'tnnities  n^ust  be  given 
a  jn'imai'v  role  in  any  consideration  of  rural  conununity  im])rovemcJit, 

Jiut  jobs  and  tlie  Increase  of  per  persnn  incomes  and  stinndation  ol: 
laisincss  acti\'i{y  is  an  Insl  rnment  not  th(^,  pui'posi*  of  rural  develop- 
ment. The  jinr[)()sc  of  rnr-.d  de\  clo]  )mciit  is  impro\*e:mcnt  ol'|lu»  (piality 
oi:  lifc^  ill  Countryside  L'.JS.A.  while  at  tlie  .^rame  tinu?.  prcscrcinii'  its 
nnic(ne  charm  and  style  and  eidiancinjz-  ir^  natural  envii-onment, 

QITA.LITV  OF  ItrKAL  LIFK 

Farlicr  in  this  pap  .  I  have  aru'iied  that  the  basic  purpose  of  rural 
de^■eloplllent  is  to  raise  the  ijuality  of  life  of  people  \vlio  live  there  and 
tli(?se  Avho  may  move  tJiere  in  the  exercise  of  tkcir  free  choice  of  where 
to  live. 

Dr.  James  G.  ^faddox  of  Xorth  Carol  iua  State  UaiA^ci^si ty  at Raleioli 
writes: 

When  I  try  to  think  about  tlie  question  of  tlie  various  j^ro- 
a'ramsand  acti\'ities  that  constitvitea  meaniui^-ful  ami  coujpre- 
iiensive  rural  development  projrranu  I  tend  to  put  very  hea\'v 
cm[>hasis  on  activities  aimed  at  redressiuii"  the  ini balances 
in  opportunities  l)etween  rural  and  urban  I'csidents.  Tlie  basic 
question  is  how  can  avc  most  eU'eetively  and  cnLciently  eidara'c 
the  opportunities  of  peojde  livinc;  i]i  rui*nl  areas?  \Ve  need 
jnibllc  policies  to  offset  many  of  the  disci'iniijn^tions  aii'ainst 
rural  i)eople,  relative  to  urban  peo])le.  Avhich  ai'e  inherent  in 
the  0])eration  and  irrowlli  of  our  economy.  ... 

I  would  put  first  ],n'ioritv  ou.  jmpro\'ijig  the  education,  . 
traininir  and  licalth  of  rural  peo])ie.  We  need  grcatcly  exi)and'  ' 
ed  funds  for  personnel  and  facilities  in  these  fields.  ?v[ost  of 
the  expanded  educational  and  trainin.o:  etVorts  shonld  talce 
]Dlace  in  our  ro.fi^ular  primary  and  secondary  school  systejn,  in 
$]y  jial  MDTA-type  proi^rams  in  comnnniity  colleil'es,  tech- 
nical institutes  and  specialized  vocational  S(*hools,  and 
throuiidi  tlie  Ao:ricultural  Extension  Service. 

In  all  of  these  areas  there  is  need  for  personnel  which  can 
work  directly  with  low  income,  ^'hard-to-reach''  families. 
Most  of  our  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  instance  need 
people  who  can  spend  time  outside  of  the  classroom  visitim^ 
families  and  org-anizing  special  educational  activities  for  c]j\i- 
dren  who  are  not  successfully  I'eached  b^'  ordinary  classroom 
teaching.  Tlie  expanded  nutrition  prog-]-am-iis  administered  by 
the  Agricidtural  Extension  Service  is  suggestive  of  the  type  of 
approach  whicli  is  needed. 

The  new  funds- for  expanded  medical  eave  and  health  serv- 
ices in  v\i  al  areas  should  be  aimed  at  aiding  the  public  health 
organizations  and  medical  schools  to  doA^elop  new  programs 
and  facilities  to  better  serve  rural  residents.  There  is'  great 
ncedj  for  example,  for  a  large  number  of  para-professional 
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|)CM^soiiiirl  lo  hi'inii"  >im]jl('  iiKMlicjil  si»i'\  !<h's  1<»  nirnl  fniiiirK'.- 
luul  (()  hrijiirtlK!  >\('k  iH'()]>Ii,'  oJ'  I'ural  ain';i>  to  (wi.st inu*  ('Hnics 
nnd  Iiospitnls.  1\\  inniiy  aroiis,  tluM-f  i<  tlio  lUH'd  for  iic'\v  clinics 
Mild  Iios])it:ils  Mild  J'ov  iiiiihidnnce  services  tiiMt  cll'ctM i vcl y 
scM've  i*ni';il  arcas- 

Ki;i-('.\TiuN 

Ow'iii^^  to  ri'cciit"  ( 'out't  iltH'isioii.s  in  ( 'nli  rf)rniiu  Texas,  and  cIscwIumv, 
llu»ii!'.-l  a  Sla((M'onrl  and  tlu^  latter  a  Fcnleral  (\niil.  (lie  entire  sy>(cni 
for  !  11  la  nc in aial  ojxM'al  iniv  ceneral  ed neat  ion  acli  /llii  -  is  now  slafcd 
fnr  I'ai'Iy  major  ]'e\'isi()n.  A  ppareiil  ly  if  {'oMu'ress  and  llie  Icu'IsImI  iirc- 
dn  not  •!()  it  I  lie  conrl^j  will. 

S^'^onls  in  rif:;il  areas  luMe  the  niosl  i<»  ^-ain  irdni  sn<'li  chan^i'es  as 
MiiddoxV  cunniuMit.  lndi(•at(^s  and  as  a  release  fi'nni  reliance  npon  real 
])ro|KM'ly  raxes  promises. 

Ccanpletu  reexamination  of  scliool  financin<i:  methods  will  Ivrinir 
with  it  rc-(»xannuation  oT  edn^-ational  <'n!itent.  methods,  and  ])Ossildv 
oriv^snizarion.  TluM-e  is  no  part  icnlai*  (evidence  that  t  he  ijnality  oi^  nal  ur(^ 
<d'  [)I-('S(*1joo1.  olcmicntnry.  :ind  stn'oiularv  ^'ontM-al  e(hicatiou  with  some 
t^\eepvions  otH^ds  or  slionldl>cdi]re.i'(»nt  in  rni*al  Amei'ica  thaji  any  where* 
(dse.  Tu  areas  oT  extremely  s|)ar.-o  seftlemeiit.  S]KMdal  educational  tech- 
niques an<l  e(|n!])ment  are  rcHpnred  to  ]>i'(n'i<l(»  j^npils  in  small  schools 
with  the  same  (|nality  oP  cdn(*a(io]i  available  in  laro-er  schools. 

Orhcr  tlian  this  the  major  preoccupation  of  rural  America  in  the  np- 
coniiiia"  reai)]U'aisal  of  education  n-euei'ally  is  to  he.  alert  to  make  (^M-faiu 
t  hat  th(^  pi-incipal  of  etjuality  (d'  (^ducat  ional  op]K)i'<  unity  is  ohserved  as 
henveen  rural  and  urban  areas  in  the  authoi-i/in<i-  ]ei>'isla( ion.  and 
exei'cise  of  oversi|L!'ht,  in  that  its  absence*  nu«i*ht  O!*  uiiu'hl  not  he  cor- 
rectable in  later  Court  suits. 

(; \: s  VM A 1 .  Ki ) I'c A-r r(  * 

Ilili'h  quality  li'ouernl  educational  facilities  and  o]ii)ortuidties  arc 
ns  esseiitial  to  att  ract  inir  new  industi\\-  that  briuir  ue\v  job-places  as  to 
iucreasino'  i)u>  quality  of  life  for  current  i*esideii1s. 

■'Fhcv  Coui'ts  appear  to  have  established  the  bnsis  for  ]^ro\-idinn-  au 
equality  of  educati.aial  opportunity  for  children  hoiai  nud  li\*iuo-  in 
rural  areas  with  those,  of  nourural  areas.  The  exact  nature  that  such 
pro\  ision  will  ta!>e  and  the  s])ecial  safea'uards  re()uired  to  make  the 
prin<dple  a])i)ly  as  between  rural  arenas  and  imurural  areas  will  not 
be  (d{*ar  luitil  actual  lei>*ishiti\*e  t)ro|K)sals  an*  under  consideration. 

posT-nmii  .scimoT.  Knrc\\Tiox 

It  is  not  now  clear  vr]ictiu'.r  the  Courts"  findiufr  ^vitli  rcsi)ect  to 
(MjUality  of  educational  opportunity  applies  to  "higher''  oduciition. 
The  early  casc*s  have  deali  witli  "<*ouunon''  .schools. 

As  far^  liowever.  as  quiility  of  life  in  rural  conmumit  ies  as  con)]')ared 
to  cities  is  concerned  the  same  principle  sboidd  ])C  a])]:)lied.  This  can  be 
accomplished  throviirh  the  jr  licious  location  in  rural  areas  of  comnu!- 
uity  junior  colloofes  witlun  conunutino-  distance  of  all  students  as  well 
as  tlie  deliberate  location  in  rural  areas  of  ot  her  institutions  of  hiaher 
lenrninsr. 
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TIkM'O  ;l]')])('ni'  lO         1  wo  wr-ljoi)!-  cj'  (iioimi.f  v^  -m^-c  to 

vx\y.]]\^um  of  iifo-hor  oduration:*!  o])]  toi-i  nrji  i.--^.  Oiu*  sniri^-r.-Vs  1  >iiiKli;nir 
I'xi^^tmn-  insi  inIrM>Il^:  ]nv<XL^v  nnd  l;ir;^(M  .  T\\v^  nthov  opimn  ir^  ro  kts^j^ 
fvvisfiiin-  iji^titui  ioiis  "IniniMiily"  snuill.  :nitl  t-smhii-h  luKlitioiinl  iii-ri- 
hifioMs  S])ri':i(!  out  ox'ci'  the  {'«)iini  rwitlc.  mh-!  ^^  l^rn-  fU'#Hlc«J. 

If       niificm  !-  lo  iiiiDlcnuM  if  'IP'  "    ■  ;i  I  i":'  '  -u.  :i  p  ;i  I."  -  :i ;  .  | 

;  <  ■    MMpr-uioii  J)];jsr-M.i:<.  <>1'  nj'  t-xistin-"  intM  I'Opolil  :in  ;nv:is 

:i  iuiiluM'  ■pi'opt^rlion  slionld' ])p  l()C;it(Hl  in  rural  nn^MS  oxi.-riuo- 
(ii>t}'il)ntif)!i  of  rolleii'P  a^ii'O  ])0])i!l:itir)n  would  sccmi^  to  iiidirnU*.  I'his  fjie- 
(or  sljfuild  1)0  tnkoii  info  acrounf  in  alltioaiion  foruinlas  in  Fodoi-a]  and 
Sinio  laAVR  Pi^ttino-  np  nosv  oduoational  iinancinu'  svstoni.^. 

TTi'.AT/nr 

Tiur;il  lioaltli  and  nunlical  ^orvice^;  nro  rni'rcMillv  nnd(M'  stndv. 

^fiiddox  coi-rcH-fly  ])liir'Os  licallli  and  nuMlical  >orvir'o>,  liospitals  ancl 
icalih  rarp  •racilitii-s  nt^ir  the  head  of  t.lio  lisf  nf  ritfaiunuuits  tliat  nni.-t: 
ho  :n'r-oni])li.cliod  in  a  well-ronndod  rural  dovclopniont  i^roi^ram.  Its 
im])oi'tanco  is  rt^florftM]  hoMi  in  il^  oonf rilnition  to  Mip  onaliiv  of  life 
yifliin  a  rcnninnnity  and  t]w  atfract i\(Mio?>  of  lliaf  ('oininnnify  ro 
iufomo-rirodnciii!:-  and  j(»l>-tMvaHnu'  at-tivitit^s  Hiat  in-ovide  tho  rund:^ 
to  i)a\-  for  llio  iin])Vov(.'d  iK^r.ltli  and  Jnofliral  scu'vii^^. 

h\  addil  i<^n.  sonif  ri'oi'p'n nixa! '^nn  of  inod/i.-al  and  Ihsm  IiIi  raro  doliv- 
^Mv  v\-^U>^o..  ])p  rcijuircd  (o  adt^rpiaioly  Iiandle  thc^  ]n'ol)lem  in 

--parody  st»t(lt^d  tiroas  and  small  cominunities, 

>^<n'(M'al  nationwido  liealtli  and  nipdi(\al  ]oois.lative  proposal?^  are 
r-nrronlly  nndor  oonsi deration.  Enral  America  slionld  monitor  tlie 
propopals  to  ascortain  that  special  rnral  lienlth  noeds  arc  adequately 
and  appropriately  met. 

Food  axd  Xutiuttox 

Tlie  romniittoc  on  Airr'icnlt  nvo  and  Forestry  lias  pioneorod  tho  im- 
plemenfiition  of  a  new  improved  and  exi)anded  national  i^roirram 
on  food  and  nnfrition  aenerall v.,  Frvsnniahly  needy  ]UH)j)1e  in  'rural 
ar(\i.s  should  ho  elia-ihle  fo!^  food  and  nnti'ition  ]->roo-ram.s  in  the  same 
|>ro])orfion  as  in  ofhei*  ])ai'ts  of  ilu'  eomitT'y.  Various  re.^ean-h  studies 
have  reported  a  sur])i-isino-ly  Idnli  iucido'i^-^e  of  rnral  malnutrition, 
particularly  amono- children. 

TTOX'STXG 

A  major  component  of  ouality  of  life  in  r\n'al  conrnnmities  is  ade- 
qnato,  safe,  sartitary  honsinn-  witliin  the  ability  of  rural  residents  to 
pay  for  its  construction,  tnaintenance.  and  o])eration.  l^m'al  America 
already  has  more  than  its  share  of  delapidated  and  unfit  housinir.  Tin- 
provement  in  quality  of  housino-  and  consti'uction  of  additional  nnits 
to  nieet  needs  of  increased  population  and  re])lacement  are  requiivd. 
1  he  2'nrit'=  housino-  proi>Tani  of  the  Ignited  States  Department  of  Aizn- 
cultnre  is'cxpandino-  rapidly,  but  is  liinited  to  rnral  connnnnities  out- 
side of  cittcs  not  lar^-ei'  than  10.000  population.  The  honsinir  proirrams 
of  the  Department  of  Ilousiiiir  and  tJi-bair  Developnient  appear  to 
have  reached  effectively  only  into  the  buildinix  of  the  snbni-hs  around 
hiru'er  cities. 


Bothprogra:  -  i  ^;  ,wits  a:.    :  ^iJ  ascrodii. 

lYhile  there  arc  ^^onle  indications  that  rho  hoo^-inir  needs  of  the  rni'al 
poor  are  still  not  beiji<r  ado(|uately  met,  the  iMobieni  ap[>e:irs  to  bo 
nioi^c  ill  scarcity  of  <jrrant  funds  and  defects  in  proirrain  administru- 
Tio]i  ratlicr  rJuni  in  tlie  lark  of  neetled  lea'ishUixe  autlioritv.  Self-hel]^ 
and  other  pi'Oiri'ariis  lo  reacli  lower  income  famibes  ?^honld  be  i^-iwM] 
greater  emphasis  and  more  nearly  :^ W(jnate  fnnds. 

Insurance  imes  on  rcHiderMTitiii  iiori::^ing  and  indu>ti*ial  buildings  are 
needlessly  high  in  rural  arouLs  because  of  tlie  lack  of  adequate  protec- 
tion from  fire  risks. 

Under  provisions  of  the  civil  defense  legislation,  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  been  assigned  iire  protection  responsibility  in  csvs^^ 
of  national  emergency.  J3nt  the  agency  does  not  hu  \  nxny  peacetr/;  i^e^ 
uiithorization.  To  make  up  this  gap,  the  Forest- S^uxit'iV^  f-fioulcl  be  au- 
thorized and  funded  to  jipsis't  v  -'nv^'J  coumnijrj;J.t:ii'S  try  establish  and 
operate  adeqmiio'  p^YMtMn'tiori  ^r-.li  lire  fighting  services.  Possibly, 
inpiry.  rescue,  antil  anihurhinro  service  that  is  needed  to  augment  health 
facilities  in  rural  comnnnuties,  could  be  combined,  as  they  are  in  some 
suburban  coinuuniities,  Avith  improved  rural  fire  protection  sj'stenis. 

Law  Exfok^  kxkxt 

A  multi-purpose  Federal  grants-iJi-aid  program  for  local  law  en- 
enforvtMuent  is  in  oiM'riition  aiul  i-nral  areas  are  eligil)}e  in  accordance 
with  need.  In  some  States,  the  activity  has  been  assigned  in  rum!  uvi^^^s 
TO  administration  by  areawide  general  -jiuvi^^ns^o  nni]ti-iiin"ii:M|Vvir:On 
planning  and  develo];^)r)eni  districts,  ht  :^mmi\  H^^Mes  there  are  com- 
plaints that  T-u;;i'u.!i  :^^hfnrnArA^i^rvv:K.h  not  '!H>eu  idlocated  their  fair  share 
of  such,  f ur^fe. 

Although  lawlessness  has  not  historically^bcen  associated  M^ith  rural 
areas  as  compared  to  cities,  both  a  highei-  quality  of  rural  life  and' 
establishment  of  conditions  conducive  to'^rurarindustrialization  appear- 
to  require  that  adequate  attention  be  given  to  providing  an  adequate 
level  of  law  enforcement  as  pait  of  the  rural  development  effort. 

Ctji^thral  Opportunities 

A  major  component  of  the  modern  concept  of  a  hicrli  quality  of  life 
is  provision  of  satisfying  cultural  and  recreational  oppoitunities  and 
facilities. 

LIBRAniI:S  AXD  MTJSKUMS 

^  Federal  formula  grant-in-aid  programs  to  support  both  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  libraries  and  mnseums  are  available  from  the 
Department  of  Plealtli,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Rural  communities 
are,  however,  somewhat  handicapped  frora  obtaining  a  needed' share • 
of  the  funds  because  they  lack  the  knowledge  to  apply  and  the  local ^ 
funds  to  provide  matching. 

^  Originally  initiated  by' Senator  George  D.  Aiken  as  a  rural  mobile 
library  progi'am,  this  program  has  been  expanded  to  nationwide  opera- 
lion  to  the  disadvantage  of  rural  communities.  Two  amendments  to. 
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e^xistino-  legislariou  woiiia  inipi-ove  ilie  \'alue  oi*  the  proo-i-.nn  in  rural 
America  :  ( I )  pr^  '\  ide  for  a  larjicr  Federal  sliarc  of  costs  in  rural  areas^ 
and  f^^)  i.rnvKk-  i*i  r  siib-.stat^  gvoirrapliic  area  allocations  of  available 
lund^:. 

X KIGII I50;i HOOD  CKXTKKS 

As  ]o<:al  scliools  were  consolidated,  and  local  clmrclies  were  aban- 
doned, rural  people  have  ijicreasingly  felt  a  lack  of  easily  convenient 
meetnig  ])]ace.s,  and  places  that  serve  tlic  inanv  non-government  func- 
tions of  the  old  town  liall  and  "o])ora  house'-. 

Existing  legislation  provides  Federal  fundiuir  foi-  big  city  nei<rh- 
borhood  tvnwv^  on  a  project  ha^;is:  i)ut  such  autliorization  and  fund- 
ing IS  lacknig  for  rural  Jieigliborliood  centers.  This  <aip  should  be 
eliminated. 


i'AKKSj  OPEX  SJ>ACi:s,  AXO  OVTJXJOK  KKCKKAU'IOX  rACII.lTlKS 

Adequate  authorization  to  meet  this  need  is  larirely  available  in 
existmg  law :  the  problem  is  scarcit  v  of  funds,  ^  ' 

A  growing  danger  to  thc^  ijitciv^ts  of  rural  connnnnities  in  this  re- 
gard IS  a  develoiuug  -unipaign  to  ^i^■o  urban  areas  a  higlier  priority 
and  allocation  than  rural  areas  foi  gi  ants  and  for  public  construction 
iov  tJiese  pu-^poses. 

Moreover,  the  outdoor  recreation  programs  of  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
jniiujstrar  KHi  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  had  some  tou^-h  sled- 
ding over  the  years.  These  efforts  to  provide  adequate  outdoor^'recrca- 
tion  facilities  in  rural  communities  should  be  eiicoura<red  and  ex- 
])anded:  not  criticized  and  star\'ed  for  funds, 

Early  acquisition  of  land  needed  for  open  space  and  local  v)arks  as 
provided  m  an  attractive  land  us^^  plan  for  the  growino-  conin  'mity 
IS  a.  liigher  i)riority  matter  than  ir  ap])ears  on  the  smface  at  the 
beginnnig  of  the  development  period.  Later  on.  after  growth  lias 
taken  place,  the  need  for  oi)en  space  and  parks  will  become  more 
apparent  but  it  all  the  needed  land  is  already  occupied  it  will  be  too 
late  to  correct  the  mistake. 

BHACTIFICATIOX  OV  XATVKAL  AXD  ruIU.lC  AltKAS 

Sojne  of  the  Wv^Tst  eye-sores  in  the  nation  are  in  rural  aieas, 
.  and  tins  is  not  confined  entirely  to  automobile  lunk  yards  and  bill- 
boards- 

Greenthumb,  a  part  of  the  ^fainstream  program,  combines  beautifi- 
cation  with  part-time  em])]oyment  for  the  ajxed  in  rural  areas:  this 
program  and  the  proposed  older  citizens  conservation  corps  world  " 
Jielp  h\\  the  gaj)  as  would  specific  expansion  into  rural  areas  of  a 
specnd  mam  street  and  natural  landscape  beautification  eifort, 

Ex^^rI^oxMK^•TAL  Quality 

The  en^^ironmental  quality  component  of  rural  development  has 
several  aspects.  • 

Tlie  first  of  these,  of  course,  relates  directly  to  quality  of  life  in  rural 
communities. 
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Another  relates  to  the  preservation  and  cnliaiicenicnt  of  natural 
onvironnuMit  us  a  nutans  of  making  a  rural  coininunity  attractive  to 
tourists,  retiiws.  and  locating  businesses,  ^ 

An<l  tlio  iliir<l  as[)ect  is  tlie  sIumm-  threat  of  extinction  to  nianv  sniah 
I'ural  r-oiuinunit  ies  pusvd  In*  tlie  liiirli  co.^r  of  m^atnu'nt  facilities  re- 
quired to  meet  air  ;ind  water  ([ualitv  control  stmidard?,  ( )hviously 
rural  America  nnist  for  its  own  sake  and  tluit of  tlie  nnrional  interest 
come  \ip  to  national  enviixmnKMital  quality  control  ^^tandards.  hut  do- 
inir  so  is  often  so  exjuMisive  tliat  the  c^JunuunityV  only  industrial  l>ase 
is  rostluM-anse  theheav\'<*ost  of  iustallin^ir  control  (hn  ices  is  ]>i'olnl)itive. 
This  is  not  just  a  feedlot  and  broiler  liouse  prol.)lem  l)ut  relates  to 
cheese  factories,  i>aper  pulp  plants.aiHl  industry  .u-enerally. 

SOIU  AXn  WA'i'KU  ('OXSVU:\'A'!'U)X 

The  heaviest  can'ier  of  water  polhiiion  is  sediment, 
Moreover,  neither  ii'ood  eoouoiuics  noi-  yood  esthetics  SiiiTirest  that 
soil  erosion  and  watel'  loss  shoidd  be  allowed  to  occur  unchecked.  Tiie 
nature  ol'  the  existing-  i>roo'raiu  is  ade(juate  for  the  puriiose,  hut  in  a 
pei'iod  of  raiudly  risini^  costs  this  means  increased  appi'Oi)riations  to 
slay  e\'en. 

^VATI•:u  DisTiuiu'Tiox  svsrr.MS 

Existinn;  programs  are  ndecitiatc  in  scope,  and  natui-e  :  !)Ut  are  starved 
for  grant^funds  for  use  with  j^rojects  where  attainnient  of  rural 
deveTopment  objectives  will  not  allou*  the  yn'ojcct  to  be  entirely  selt^ 
liirancin^  on  a  completely  repayable  basis.  Department  of  Agriculture 
proiiranrs.  except  for  shortage^of  gi-ant  funds,  arc  adequate  hir  open 
counti'v,  and  villaires.  towns  and  cities  up  1o  o.aOO  population.  A  suin- 
lar  progranuof  Department  of  ITousiug  and  Urban  Development  is 
available  in  larger  towns  and  cities. 

A  dependable  watei' system  of  adequate  volume  and  quality  is  essen- 
tial to  succossful  community  development. 

Loans  and  crants  are  also  provided  in  designated  rural  a?vas  by 
the  Economic'^ Development  Adinhustration  of  the  Department  of 

Commerce.  v     •  r 

The  three  agencies  have  developed  a  joint  application  torm.  lorm 
101.  Communities  nndcr  5.500  i)opulation  apply  at  Farmers  Tlome 
Administration.  Department  of  Airi'icadtnre,  Larger  communities 
npi)lv  at  ITousintr  and  Urban  Development.  If  a  commiinitv  is  witlim 
a  depressed  arearthe  appropriate  agency  will  refer  the  api)lication  to 
the  Economic  Development  Administration.  Department  ot  Com- 
merce, to  sec  if  loans  and  grants  ai'O  available  for  tlie  proposed  project 
from  that  agency. 

iSKWKR  SYSTl'lMS  IX  TOWN  AXD  COITXTHV 

\n  adequate  and  reliable  sewaire  disposal  system  is  required  for  in- 
dustrv.  It  contributes  to  quality  of  life  in  the  community  and  is 
essential  to  complv  with  State-Federal  water  quality  standards.  ^ 

Loan  and  irrant  assistance  are  provided  by  the  Departmeuis  qi:  Agn^ 
culture,  Commerce,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Developmeid',  and  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Adininisti-ation.  ^ 

These  four  aa'cncies  have  develo»M-l  a  common  preninmai'y  applica- 
tion form.  Forin  101,  similar  to  tlie  water  system  procedures. 
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Protrrain^;  of  tho  Dopnrrmont-  of  A^irriculturc.  for  nira!  conininuitios 
11])  to  r>,.'>oii  ]H)])ii1;ition.  aiul  oi*  the  1  )ei)artiiieiit  of  llou^iiiir  iHid  Urbiin 
Developnit.Mit.  and  the  KiivironiiuMital  l^rotection  Agency  appear  to 
be  adequate  in  scope  and  initnro  but  roqnire  too  lieavy  a  loi'al  or  Stato 
nnuejrmg  sliarc.  rcndinii'  leiri.slation  on  water  ([unlity  if  enactetl  would 
relieve  most  ol'  tlie  ^va^^te  water  treatment  ])i<)blenn  if  tlie  Federal 
marciiinjj:  slnire  were  increased  in  rural  areas.  The  other  t  wo  programs 
conrinnc  to  hv  starved  for  capital  grants  funds  in  the  same  way  that 
the  water  distribntion  system  is  bandicapi^cd  by  insulltcient  fnndf^. 
In  tlie  Appalacliiiin  Kegion.  and  in  designated  economic  development 
areas  but.  not  elr^i^wlieie.  a  larger  Federal  share  grant  is  available  for 
water  and  sewer  jn'ojects  in  rnral  areas. 

soniD  M'ASTK  DisrosAi.  :>rAXAr.]:>ri:XT 

Tiural  connnnnities  benelit  fi'om  the  <^]dy  siKvific  solid  Avaste  nianage- 
3nent  loan  and  grant  program  of  the  Federal  govei'nmeiit.  I3ni  the  i^ro- 
gram  i.^  available  oidy  in  open  eonntry  and  in  villages,  towns,  and  small 
cities  smaller  than  5,5^0  popnlation.  Nioreover,  the  solid  waste  disposal 
program,  along  with  the  water  and  sewer  ]>rograms.  is.  also,  short  ou 
gra]\t  fun<1s  re([U!red  to  extend  the  loan  program  to  many  rnral  conn- 
ties  and  comnmnities  whore  it  is  most  needed  both  to  im]:)rove  the  qnaJ- 
ity  of  life  in  the  aiva  and  to  meer  {lii*  and  water  i)ollntion  prevention 
standards. 

^Vhile  rnral  areas  benefit  from  the  only  Fedei'al  program  of  loans 
and  grants  for  inanguration  of  solid  waste  disposal  systems,  tliis  has 
been  a  rehuively  small  operation  and  ]nost  of  rnral  Amerir-a  is  snf- 
fering  severely  from  a  •"'waste  system'-  gap. 

]Many  rural  villages  and  towns  face  being  ^viped  ont  by  enforce- 
tnent  of  water  and  air  quality  standards,  if  they  are  not  enabled  to 
bnild  the  ai'caw^ide  solid  waste  disposal  systems  reqnired  to  prevent  iii- 
to1ei*ab!e.  po|]utio]i.  Many  cainiot  now  alTord  tlie  expensive  .systems 
aiul  facilities  that  qnality  oclntvo]  staitdards  require. 

.\ui  or.Ma-iT 

AVliile  most  rural  areas  do  not  sliare  the  air  qnality  control  problem 
as  severely  as  do  more  crowded  city  areas,  i-ural  coinmnnities  that  do 
have  air  quality  j^roblems  often  ha\'e  severe  one  that  arc  less 
serviced  l)y  existing  I^edcral  and  State  programs.  Some  rnral  bnsi- 
nesses  an.d  farms  may  bo  severely  atl'ected. 

vvA*n:Tj  qi:at.i'i'y 

Unless  aderjuate  provision  is  made  for  financial  assistance  to  many 
rural  connnnnities.  the  enforcement  of  national  water  qnality  stand- 
ards may  pose  a  major  threat  to  snccessful  rnral  development  in  many 
areas,  both  with  respect  to  local  farming,  industrial  and  other  busi- 
ness entei'prises  and  witli  respect  to  the  rural  commuiiity  as  a  wliole. 

A  higlier  percentage  of  the  ]">opularion  of  I'ural  connnnnities  is  poor 
or  aged  than  is  true  in  suburban  or  central  city  comnnmities.  AVel- 
fare  statidards  in  many  rural  areas  are  low  and* in  many  States  i^ro- 


jrrains  for  the  :\^recl  Iiavo  not  boon  :icti\-ated  a,^  fullv  in  rural  areas  as 

WKLFAKK  ASSTSTAN'Ci:  AXD  SKKVICES 

A  major  reform  of  tlie  oxistini?  wGlfarc  system,  ijicludino-  tlic  work- 
ing: poor,  isonrrentlyiuider  a('t:ve  L'Ojisideration. 

The  implications  of  its  beuelits  to  successful  rural  development  are 
not  all  clear  l>ut  ccrtaiidy  tlie  fstal;Iisliment  of  ujiifonn.  Jiational  wel- 
fare standards  are  cojisidered  by  many  as  a  liigJi  priority  essential  U> 
rural  development.  Careful  atteiitioi^to  adaptation  of  rhe  proposed 
reforms  to  rural  conditions  of  work  force  and  life  is  es-^entiaK 

Co3\taininy'  within  its  ]K;j)ulatiou  a  disproportionatei r  hlixh  per- 
cejita^ire  of  poor  and  older  Americans,  CountiTside  USA  siands  to 
gain  from  Federal  and  Slate  welfare  grants  that  provide  added  in- 
come to  towji  and  country  comnnmitie.^',  as  well  as  alleviatinir  sutfer- 
in^i:  of  tliose  who  receive  tliem.  Rural  communities  appear  to  have 
lKUm_  unfairly  treated  in  allocation  of  job  places  in  the  new  Public 
St.*a;vice  employmejit  program.  This  shoiild  be  corrected  if  wch  leizis- 
larioji  is  ejiacted. 

KUKAL  TJJAXSPOra'ATlON'  FOR  lUCOl'LE 

Except  for  a  few  sinall  experimental  projects,  most  of  rural  .\merica 
is  almost  completely  devoid  of  adequate  transportation  for  the  poor 
and  aged  who  are  unable  to  own  and  drive  privately  owned  autoino- 
bdes.  While  tlie  need  for  nrl)a]i  mas^  transit  receives  a  o-reat  deal  of 
attention  and  discussion,  if  inadequate  funding,  rural'  mass  ti-aiis- 
portation^  which  in  a  real  sense  is  eveii  more  direTv  required,  is  rarely 
mentioned* 

Tlie  plight  of  the  rural  poor  and  rural  aged  from  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate transportation  within  their  means  is' a  major  gap  in  national 
welfare  that  should  be  closed.  Because  of  the  great  clistaiices  and  sparse 
settlement  iiivolved,  it  is  doubtful  if  sucirtransnortation  can  ever 
be  self-su])porting,  but  it  must  be  provided,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  hu- 
manity j7ivolved. 

^  To  require  that  the  poo]^  and  the  aged  be  dependent  for  trans])orta- 
t\on  to  go  where  they  waiit  to  go,  or  ]ia\'e  to  go,  upon  the  charity  of 
relatives  or  friends  is  to  relegiite  tliem  to  an  isolated  aiid  niearrer 
existence  hardly  consistent  with  modern  ideas  of  a  high  quality  iffe. 

AGKD 

Programs  for  the  aged  are  under\^'av  in  rural  Amei'ica  !)ut  no  statis- " 
tics  are  availal.)le  to  indicate  the  exteiit  of  need  that  is  beiiig  met. 

Certainly  some  of  it  will  be  met  by  a  welfare  reform  inoaram  if 
one  is  adopted.  Many  of  the  proo-rains  of  the  Administratioir  on  the 
Aging  arc  ex])erimental  and  dejnonstratio]i  projects  that  are  termi- 
nated at  jnst  about  the  time  thev  are  becoining  successful.  The  result 
is  neglect  and  inattention  to  the  problems  of  the  rural  a£red.  Adequate 
Xn-ograms  to  assist  the  aged  will  be  proportionatelv  of  more  help  in 
rural  than  urban  areas,  if  distributed  fairly. 

Streets  and  Traffic 

^  Outmoded  street  patterns  and  traffic  snarls  are  a  major  cause  of  the 
rising  diseconomies  of  large  cities. 


Lack  of  adofjiiate  streets  and  proper  provisions  for  traffic  ci\n  also 
become  a  growmo-  concern  of  rural  development  and  quality  of  life 
in  i-nral  connunnities.  Like  provision  for  oj)e.n  spaci^s,  i)rei)a'rin^>'  for 
needed  street  spaces  and  layout,  nmst  Ik.^  a  matter  oi"  careful  foresi<Wit 
and  exercise  of  strict  self-discipline,  in  an  orderly  process  of  runU 
c{evelo])ment. 

rreplamiing  for  needed  streets  should  properlv  find  its  place  in 
the  master  land  use  and  physical  features  plan/and  provision  for 
iruely  construction  and  traffic  control  must  be  nuulc  in  the  areaAvide 
^ireneral  purpose  development  plan. 

Tlie  Departnjent  of  Transportation  now  makes  a  little  mouev  avail- 
able lor  trailic  and  street  improvement  planning,  and  some  demon- 
stration project  development  and  operation.  This  proo-ram  .^honld  be 
expanded  \n  vnval  areas.  Beyond  its  obvious  relationsh'ip  to  o-iwth  of 
■  business  and  mdnstry  ui  an  area,  street  layout,  plamiing,  ancrconstrnc- 
aon  and  traHic  niana.ii'ement  have  a  major  louir-tenu.  almost  irreversible 
ellect  upon  the  quality  of  life  that  is  possible  in  a  rural  community 

bniall  cities  and  villages  because  of  ])oor  street  layout,  are  often 
ciiaracterizcd  by  as  hazardous  driying  conditions  and  as  uneconomic 
and  unpleasant  traffic  jams,  as  are  laro^er  cities.  In  orderly  rural  Jevel- 
opment  this  shonld  be  avoided, 

Rural  Poverty,  Minority  Groups,  Aged,  and  Prnndicapp(»d 

Owing  to  decades  of  poiMilatiou  and  capital  drain,  and  other  lii^tori- 
cai  {r,ivc;5r,  Coimtry.^ide  USA  is  ilie  home  of  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  Aation  s  poor,  aged,  handicapped,  retarded,  and  of  those  disad- 
viuitaged  by  uniqne  denials  of  ecjual  opportunity  because  of  race,  na- 
tion a  ity  backgroimd,  I'eligiom  or  other  stiinuata  of  minority  status 
l\uml  development  cannot  h'^  considered  successful  until  im  last  re- 
maining vestige  of  the  causes  of  this  situation  have  been  remedied  The 
remedies  of  these  tidverse  conditions  in  rural  Au^erica  are  found  in 
ali  of  the  actions  outlined  previously  but  also  require  special  addi- 
tional reiuedies  if  the  many  interrelated  complex  causes  of  rural  pov- 
erty and  its  consequences  are  to  be  eradicated. 

Tile  President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty 
reporting  in  19G7  said:  *  .r 

This  report  is  abont  a  problem  which  many  in  the  United 
btates  do  not  realize  exists.  The  i)i'oblem  is  rural  ])oyerty.  It 
ailccts  some  14  million  Americans,  Rni-al  poverty  is  so  wide- 
S])read,andsoacnte,astobea  national  dis^i-ace,  and  itscouse- 
qnences  baveswept  into  our  cities,  violently. 

The  urban  riots  during  1007  had  their  roots,  in  considerable 
pai't,  m  rural  i^overty.  A  high  proportion  of  the  i^pople 
crowded  into  city  slums  today  came  tliere  from  rural  slum.^. 
ims  fact  alone  makes  clo?vr  how  larire  a  stake  the  people  of 
this  nation  have  in  an  attackon  rural  poverty. 

The  total  uuinber  of  I'ural  ])oor  would  be  even  larii'er  than 
14  million  had  not  so  many  of  them  moved  to  the  ciFy,  They 
made  the  mo\'e  because  the\-  wanted  a  jol.)  and  a  deceiit  ])lace 
to  livo.  Some  have  found  thom.  :\rany  liave  not.  ^^lanv  merelv 
exchange  life  in  a  rural  slum  for  life  in  an  urban 'slum,  at 
exorbitant  co.sts  to  themselves,  to  the  cities,  and  to  rural 
America  as  well. 


Kv(M3  =50,  few  iniu'»"iuts  liave  I'diU'iicJ  to  the  rural  areas 
tlicy  loft.  Tlicy  have  appai'cutly  eoiicliulod  tJiai"  bad  ais  con- 
diii'ous  ai'o  in  an  \\vhi\\\  ^]u\\\,  thi\v  ai'O  worso  in  tlic  I'ural 
i^liim  rlK^y  l!od  from.  Then'  is  evidence  in  the  pages .ol:  Miis  re- 
port to  Hni-)poi't  their  con^'lusion. 

This, Nation  has  been  hn\u'ely  ol>livi()n.s  to  those  14  million 
iini»overi.sl\cd  poojile  lefr  behind  in  rural  Auieriea.  Our  pi*(j- 
iiTams  tor  I'ln'al  Anierica  'iUV  \voefnlly  out  of  dale. 

Ti>  contrast-  to  tlic  ni-haji  pooi*.  the  rural  ])oor.  notably  tlie 
^viiile.  ai'e  not  Wi^]  oyiyaWv/A^i],  and  liave  i'ew  s))okosuuMi  for 
hviiin-iii^a'  the  Nation's  attention  to  tluni*  in-oblenis.  Tiic  inoro 
vocal  and  better  oi'^i'anized  nrhan  i)()0]*  irain  mo,st  of  the  bene- 
fits of  e'.n'rent  nntipoverty  proo-rains. 

Until  Mie  past  few  year.s.  the  XatioivH  major  soeial  welfare. 
'Uul  lal)ov  legislation  Inrii'ely  l)y~passed  I'ural  Ainei'ieans, 
^J^p(*cia1!y  farjuers  and  farmworkers.  Farm  ]^eople  were  ex- 
^'bided  fi'oiu  the  Social  Security  Act  nntii  the  mid-lOriO's. 
"Fai'uiei'B,  fa rni workers,  and  workers  in'  agricn.lt  ni-ally  related 
^*>ecn]")utio^iv;  art*  still  excluded  f  ron^  ot-her  major  labor  legisla- 
tion, iucbiding  uno.m])loyinent  insurance  program^,  the 
I-abor-Maiiageincnt  luxations  Acts,  the  Fail'  Labor  Stimd- 
■U'ds  Act,  and  most  State  Avovlcman's  comjicusation  nets. 

I'ecaiiPe  we  have  l)een  oblivious  of  tlie  rural  poor,  we  have- 
'dietted  botli  rural  and  urban  po\*e!'ty*  for-  tlie  t^vo  are  closely 
•  ■nked  tbvoniii'h  mi  fi' rat  ion.  Tl)e  hour  is  hit  e  for  talcinii'  a.  dose 
ook  at  rural  ]^o\-eriy.  gaining  an  uiulci'stauding  of  its  con- 
-f^quences,  :tnd  devehi|)iiig  progi'ams  fo!-  doing  something 
^d^out  it.  The  Co)uini^^^ion  is  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that 
^iTective  pi^ogi'anis  i'^i*  solving  the  problems  of  rurni  poverty 
will  oontribure  to  tlu^  solution  of  u.]'b;i!i  poverty  as  well. 

The  facets  of  rural  povei'ty  are  gi\'eu  in  detail  later  in  thi^^ 
^'opoi't.  They  ai'o  snnnnai'ized  in  the  paragi'a].:>hs  that  follow. 

Rural  poverty  in  the  United  States  has  no  geogra])hic 
^■^Ouudaries,  It  is  acute  in  the  Sontln  but  ii'  is  iV(^S'uit  and  SfU'i- 
^Us  in  tlic  East,  tlie  ^Vest.  and  the  ^"ortln  TJural  poverty  is  not 
bmitcd  to  Xegi-oes.  It  i)ei'moates  all  races  and  cthnie  groups. 
X"or  is  l^ovorty  limited  to  the  fai'm.  Oni'  fai'in  population  has 
<loclincd  until  it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  total  rural 
population.  Most  of  the  rural  pooi'  do  not  li\'e  on  farnis.  They 
bve  in  the  open  com^try,  in  rural  villages,  and  in  siinill  to^yns. 
^Xoreover,  contrary  to  a  common  misconco])tion.  whites  ont- 
?Hnnber  nonwhites'among  the  rural  poor  by  a  wide  margin.  Tt 
is  ti'ue,  however,  tliat  an  extremely  high  ]-)roportiou  of  Xegrocs 
in  the  rnval  Soutli  and  Indians  on  reservations  are  destitute. 

Hunger,  even  amonn-  children,  does  exist  among  the  rural 
poor,  as  a  group  of  physicians  di^^eovered  recently  in  a  vif^it 
^o  the  lau'al  Soutl).  They  found  Xegj-o  childi'en  not  getting 
^'Houo-h  food  to  sustain  life,  and  so  disease  ridden  as  to  bo  be- 
>'ond  cure.  Aralnutrition  is  even  more  widespread.  The  evi- 
^hnc!Q  ap'pears  in  bad  diets  and  in  disea.'^f's  wliich  often  ai*e  a 
IH'odnctof  bad  diets. 

TTiseaj^o  and  m-enaitiu'e  death  are  stai'tinii'ly  hiffh  among  the 
I'^iral  poor.  Infant  mortality,  for  instance,  is  far  higher  among 


tlic  rural  i)oor  than  iwnowj:  tlie  least  ]:)i'ivile!^"ed  ii'i'oiip  in  iii'ljnii 
areas,  Chroiiiu  disease?.;  iilso  arc  cojunion  anion<r  hoi'h  yonutx 
and  old.  And  modical  and  doiit-al  caro  is  eons])iciiou<;ly  ab^^enr. 

Uiieniployment  and  underemployment:  arc  majoi'  problonis 
i?i  rural  America,  T]ie  rate  of  uncmplo}'inont  natiojuiHy  is 
about  4  ])ercent.  The  rate  in  rural  areas  avera^u'os  :d)out  18 
percent.  Among  larniworkers.  a  ropont  ?tndy  discovei'ed  tliat 
iindei^employment  rnns  as  liigh  as  37  pcrcen'tc 

Tiie^rural  poor  have  gone,  and  now  ixo,  to  poor  schools.  One 
ro.-^idt  is  tliat  more  tliaii  :J  niillioii  rural  aduli^?  aro  olassiiifd  as 
illiterates.  Inbotli educational  facilities aiul  opportunities,  the 
rural  poor  hn\T  been  sliortcliangexh 

jMost  of  the  rural  poor  live  in  atrocious  houses.  One  in  eveiT 
1?»  houses  in  rural  America  is  oHicially  classified  as  unfit  to 
jive  in* 

oVTany  of  the  rural  poor  live  in  chi'onically  de]uvs?^ed 
po\erty-.strlckcn  rural  communities. 

The  community  in  rural  i)0vcrty  areas  has  all  but  disap- 
■|)eai'ed  as  an.  clTective  institution.  In  the  past  the  rural  com- 
]n unity  perfoi^med  the  sei-vices  needed  by  farmers  and  other 
rural  people.  Techuoloa'ical  prouress  brought  sharp  declines 
hi  the  manpower  needs  of  agricidture,'forestry,  fisheTvie.s.'aiKl 
mining.  Other  industries  have  not  replaced  the  jobs  lost,  and 
thoy  have  supi^jlied  too  few  jobs  for  the  young  entries  in  the 
Inboi^  market.  Largei'  towns  and  cities  have  taken  ovei'  many 
of  the  economic  and  social  functions  of  the  villages  and  small 
towns. 

The  changes  in  rui'al  America  have  rendered  obsolete  many 
of  the  political  boundaries  to  villages  and  counties.  Thus  these 
units  operate  on  too  sniall  a  scale  to  be  pi'acticable.  Their  tax 
base  has  eroded  as  their  more  abledwdied  w\age  earners  left 
for  jobs  elsewhere.  In  consequence  the  public  services  in  the 
typical  poor  rural  community  are  grossly  inadequate  in  num- 
bei',  magnitude,  and  quality.  Local  government  is  no  lono-er 
able  to  cope  witli  local  7iceds. 

As  the  coiVimnnities  ran  downhill,  the.v  offered  fewer  and 
fewer  opportunities  for  anyone  to  learn,  a  living.  The  inade- 
quately equipped  young  people  left  in  search  of  better  oppor- 
tunities elsewhei'e.  Those  remaining  beliind  liavc  few  re- 
sources with  which  to  earn  incomes  adequate  for  a  decent 
living  and  for  revitalizing  their  conunnnities. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  most  of  the  U  million 
people  in  our  poverty  areas  ai'e  outside  our  market  economy. 
So  fai'  aj?  they  are  concerned,  the  dramatic  (^cojiomic  growth 
of  the  United  States  might  as  well  never  have  happened.  It 
lias  ])rouglit  them  few  rewai'ds.  They  are  on  the  outside  look- 
ing in,  and  tliey  need  help. 

Congress  and  State  legislatures  from  time  to  time  have  on- 
actecl  many  laws  and  appropriated  large  sums  of  money  to 
aid  the  i^overtv  stricken  and  tohel]^  rura'l  America,  Very  Tittle 
of  the  legislation  ov  the  money  hns  helped  the  I'ural  poor. 
Afajo)'  fai'in  legislation  directed  at  conunei'cial  farms  has  been 
successful  in.  helping  farmers  nd  just  supply  to  demand,  but  it 
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has  iicir  ■|u>]])oc]  fai'iiioi's  wlioso  prorluctioii  is  very  small  Aiul 
lx'cau>e  fne.  major  social  welfare  and  labor  Ic^rislation  lin's'dis- 
OTimmatc'd  a.irainsf.  rural  people,  many  of  the  i-iiral  poor— 
lannoi's  and  fai-in\\-oi'kei-s  particularlv— have  been  denied  un- 
pin pioyinent  msurnticc,  denied  tlie  rifflit  of  collective  baro-ain- 
laf-s  "^^'^^       P^"^^^^''^^^'^      Avorkman's  -compensation 

This  Commission  questions  the  wisdom  of  massive  public 
ettorts  to  ]uipi-ove  the  lot  of  the  poor  in  our  central  cities  with- 
out romi;)arablo  efforts  to  moot  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  rural 
Aincrica  Tjn  loi-tnnatoly,  as  public  pi'offrams  improve  the  lot 
ot  t  ie  urban  poor,  without  makino-  similar  improvements  in 
cone  itioiis  for  the  rural  poor,  they  pi'ovidc  fresh  incentive 
3 or  the  rural  poor  to  mici'ate  to  the  central  cities  The  onlv 
solution  IS  a  coordinated  attack'  on  both  urban  iind  rural 

The  Commission  has  endeavored  to  cha-'t  a  course  to  wine 
out  rural  poverty.  Em])hasis  has  been  placed  on  the  prol)lein=. 
of  poor  rural  people,  and  problems  of  impoverished  I'ural 
connnunities.  Chaiio-es  in  e.xistinp-  pi'ooTams  and  the  develon- 
^J'n^l^U)'''^'''''^'  ''''  ':«"sidered;Action  on  the  inniK-di - 
;i  nn    H    ■  om].)hasized,  as  well  as  action  to 

cii.uioe  the  conditions  which  make  them  poor.  TTuman  de- 
velopment and  the  physical  resources  needed  for  thi«  de\-el- 
opmcnt  are  stressed.  Improvino-  the  operation  of  the  nri\  ate 
tvonomy  in  order  to  ]n-ovide  niraTpeo])le  with  better  oppor- 
tunities lor  jobsand  a  decent liviii^- is eniphasixod 
;]p\Vt;?Af conviction  of  the-Coinir,i.ssi„u  that  ihe  com- 
ple.\it3  ot  the  problems  of  rural  povertv  preclude  the  succeo. 
of  a  sinole  proMT^m  or  ap]n'oach.  I^ron'l-ams  addressed  Co  im'-' 
lupfliate  needs  will  iu,t  eriise  the  nnde.^lviuo-  conditions  cre- 
ating and  perpetuating  rural  ]^overtv.  Proffi-ains  addressed  (o 
rhyse.  conclinons  will  not  innuedlately  help  the  ])ooi-  The,  Com 
nn-',^ion  s  i-econnnendations  coni]ilenieut  and  reinforce  one  an- 

n  Ikmh'        '  ^vill  go  far  to  soh-c  the 

problem?  of  rural  poverty. 

The,  Counni.ssion  is  convinced  lhat  the  abolition  of  i-nral 
poverty  in  the  United  States,  ])erha]YS  for  the  first  time  i  v 
•any  nariou.  is  completely  feasible.  The  nation  has  the  eco- 
nomic rcsou.-cos  and  the  technical  means  for  doino-  ibis  What 

;2tlr'''-'  The.Coiumission 
lejects  the  \'iew  that  poverty,  in  so  rich  a  nation,  i.s  ine\-itablo 
for  any  large  group  of  its  citizens.  '  ' 

(1)  The  Commission  recommends  that  the  TTuited  Stales 
adopt  and  put  into  eticct  imuKHliately  a  national  policv  de- 
signed to  give  the  residents  of  rural  America,  equal  ty  A  op- 
portnmty_  with  all  other  citizens.  This  m„,.t  im-lncle  f'mal 
aece^^s  to  ]ob.s  medical  care,  housing,  edr.cation.  wplfaro.  and 
a  1  other  public  services,  without  regard  to  race,  relidon  or 
place  of  resulence.  •  ' 

(■2)  The  Commission  recommends,  as  a  matter  of  urgency 
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tJmt  tlie  nntioi^al  policy  ot:  full  oiuployiiionf,  inanii'iiratod  in 
I94G5  bo  made  oiroctive.  Tlio  iicod  iscvcMi  irvoaici-  in  iairnl  areas 
than  iji  nrbaii  areas.  The  Coniinissioii  uvgQH  lliat  this  need  ho 
dvm  prioj'ity  in  leaislatioii  nnd  appropi'iatioii?.  To  tlic  exfoiir 
that  i)ri vate  enrorpri^^io  doe.s  Jiot  provide  sufiicient  oni]jloviuo]^.t 
■for  all  tho80  willing  and  able  to  work,  the  Commission  l)olievos 
it  is  the  obi  igntion  of  government  to  provide  it. 

(3)  The  Commission  believes  that  the  TTnited  States  has  the 
resources  and  the  tochnicnl  means  to  assure  every  jjerson  in  the 
United  States  adequate  food,  shelkM-.  clothing^  medieal  care, 
and  edncntion  nnd.  accordingh-,  recommends  at'tiou  toward 
this  end.  trillions  of  rural  residents  today  are  denied  the  op- 
])ortnnity  of  earning  a  living.  Tim  Commission  believes  it  is 
the  obligation  of  society  and  of  government,  to  assnre  such 
peoi)le  enough  income  to  provide  a  decent  living.  Tn  otxlcr  to 
achieve  this,  basic  changes  ai'o  recommended  in'public  assist- 
ance programs, 

Tn  some  rural  ai'oas  of  the  Um'tod  States  there  is  not  only 
nialnntrition  but  hunger.  Existing  public  programs  for  food 
distrihutioii  to  those  in  need  have  failed  to  'meet  the  need. 
The  Commission  reconmiends  that  the  food  stamp  j^rogram  be 
expanded  Jiatiomvide  and  tliat  eligibility  be  based  upon  j^er 
capita,  income.  Food  stamps  should  be  given  to  the  poorest  of 
tlu»  ]K;fU' without  cost. 

(4)  The  Comm  ission  recommends  a  thoroiu^-h  ovoi-haulin<»* 
of  our  manpower  policies  and  in'Ogi-ams.  pai-ticularly  includ"^ 
•iiig  piibli-c-  employment  services,  in  oi'der  to  deal  eiTectively 
with^  rural  unemployment  and  midei'employment.  The  Coni- 
mission  deplores  the  fact,  that  the  luchcst.  liiost  powerful  na- 
tion in  history  compels  millions  of  its  citixens  to  ena'a^'e  in 
aimless  M-andei-ing  in  search  of  jobs  and  places  to  JivcrThe 
recommendations  of  tlie  Commi.ssion  aim  at  a  comprcliensivG 
and  active  majipower  progrann  Avhich  can  be  an  effective 
weapon  against  poverty. 

.  (T))  Th.e  Connnission  reconnneuds  extensive  changes  in  c  ar 
rural  education  .system,  ranging  fi'om  pi'cschool  pr'ocaams  to 
adult  education.  .Rui'al  schools  must  be  brought  up  to  par  with 
urban  schools.  The  educational  systeni  mu.st  reclaim  youth 
and  adults  who  drop  out  before 'obtain inn-  sufficient  cduca- 
non  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  today's  world.  An  adu- 
oational  extension  service  is  recommended  to  help  tcachors 
and  sdmols  meet  the  needs  of  all  students. 

(fi)  The  Connnission  is  deeply  concerned  at  the  evidence 
of;  di.sease  and  the  lack  of  medical  care  in  rui'al  areas.  The 
Connnission  therefore,  recommends  rapid  expansion  of  health 
manpower— both  profession  and  subprofessional~in  lairal 
areas,  and  the  establislnnent  of  Communitv  Health  Centers 
winch  can  focus  011  the  health  needs  of  rural  people. 
^  (7)  The  Commission  I'ccommends  development  and  expan- 
sion of  family  planning  programs  for  the  rural  poor.  Low  in- 


come  i'ami lios  arc  luii'clonod  M'itli  relatively  nuniCM'Ous  childroii 
to  iv.Qxh  clotlic,  and  liouso.  Thi>y  are  prepared  iisycliolo^u'ically 
to  accept  faniil}-  plaiuiinir.  As  a  niattcr  of  priuciplo,  rlVev  are 
o-iititlod  to  faciiliies  and'servieos  to  luHptliein  plan  the  inun- 
ber  uiid  spacing  of  their  children. 

^  (S)  'i'he  Commission  reconuiKMuls  immediate  action  to  pro- 
vide liousing  ill'  rural  areas  by  public  agencies  and  pnls  special 
cmpliasis  on  a  program  providing  rent  supplen^ients  for  tlie 
niral  poor.  Tlio  Conniiission  f  urtho'r  reconniiends  that  a,s,ino']e 
unified  housino'  agency  be  made  responsible  for  liousing  pro- 
grams in  rural  areas  and  tliat  credit  terms  ])e  made  more  re- 
sponsive to  need.  TJio  (^onnnission  also  urges  a  substantial 
ijicreasc  in  appropriations  for  Indian  housiJif^. 

(0)  Tlie  Connnii^sion  believes  tliat  the  overlapping  patch- 
work of  districts,  organizations,  plans,  and  programs  for  de- 
velopment impedes  the  economic  develo]jmenf.  of  lagoino*  mul 
jioverty-stricken  areas  and  regions.  It,  therefore,  recommends 
tlie  creation  of  inulti-county  di.-^tricts.  cuttino*  across  ur!)an- 
rnral  boundaries,  to  coopcriitively  i)]an  and  coordinate  pro- 
grams for  ecojiomic  developjnent.  To  finance  development,  tlie 
Commission  recommends  Federal  grants,  loans,  and  industrial 
development  .subsidies,  as  veil  as 'State  and  local  tax  reform. 

^  (10)  The  Commission  believes  that  Avithout  citi;:en  respon- 
sibilitv,  which  nichides  the  active  involvement  and  partiri]»a- 
tion  of  alb  antipovcrty  and  economic  de\  eloi)mcnt  ]>rograms 
yrill  /louiultir:- Therefore,  flie  Comuiissiun  reconnnends  that 
increased  attention  be  given  to  involving  the  poor  in  tlie  affairs 
of  the  eomnnmity,  on  both  local  and  areawido  levels.  Specilic 
sugo^eslions  are  jnade  for  inijiroving  the  ctfectiveness  of  tlie 
antipoverty  ])rograms  of  the  Ollice  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(11)  The  Comnilssion  recommends  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment re-exaniine  its  comrnei'cial  farm  programs  in  order  to 
malce  sure  that  adjustments  in  tlie  su]-)i,-)ly  of  fai'm  products  are 
not  made  at  the  expen.se  of  the  riu'al  poor.  Public  programs  are 
recomuu^iided  to  enlarge  sniall  farm  operations  and  to  retire 
submarginal  land  from  commercial  production,  but  with  safe- 
guards protecting  tlic  interest  of  low  income  families  living  on 
submarginal  land.. The  (Commission  also  recommends  that  the 
develoi:mient  of  additional  farmland  with  ])ublic  funds  cease 
until  the  nations  food  and  fiber  needs  require  this  develop- 
ment. 

(12)  Without  effective  government  at  all  levels,  the  recom- 
mendations in  this  report  will  not  result  in  the  oradicalion  of 
rural  ].)overly.  The  Commission  reconnnends  clinnges  in  pro- 
gram develo])ment  and  administration  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage the  eifective  involvement  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments. 

Following  3  year.s  of  economic  decline  and  growing  unemployment, 
the  rural  poverty  situation  is  worse  now  than  when'the  Commission 
made  its  report.  Few  of  its  recommendations  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion* avid  none  have  been  fully  impUuueuted. 
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IK'RXL  IXDUSTMALIZATIOX-JOBS— m'SlXESS— 

IX'DUSTKY 

Tlie  ability  and  domv  of  rural  coiniuunitios  (o  attract  ntlditioiial 
ijidusiiT  is  lua  luiifonii  luu  ionwide. 

In  y\u\}\\  part-s  of  the  nation,  local  dewlopnuMit  ;:'rou]j$  and  pvivaie 
firms  tiro  already  aciivo.  and  nuHli-i'atoly  ^^uccos-'rul,'  in  e.\pandini»' sales 
of  existing  businesses  and  in  Ijringijiir  new  industry  and  business  into 
^uuiW  towiis  and  cities,  A  ne\v  Kcononiic  Koseareli  Serviec  study  in 
Peinisylvania  shows  industry  hi  small  places  growin<r  more  rajjidly 
thaii  larijor  ones.  '  , 

_  MaiiT  large,  nationid  and  international  corporations,  as  AveU  as  for- 
ei^i  investors,  ar(^  increasingly  building  bi'anch  plants  in  the  Amer- 
ican eountiTside.  This  was  true  in  the  recent  past.  But  there  arc  some 
indications  that  the  trend  may  have  been  slowing  down  durijig  the 
pa,st  two  yeai*s  of  inflation  and  increasijig  unemployment  Studies  of 
new  job  creation  in- growing  rural  areas  indicate  more  new  joi)S  from 
expansion  of  existing  plants  rather  tlian  from  entirely  new  plants. 

^w]  Xational  Full  I'hiiployiiient  Without  Infhition 

A  I'apid  rate  of  national  economic  growth  is  OJ>scntJa]  to  successful 
town  and  country  development. 

Kural  Amei'ica  grows  Juore  rapidly  tban  tlie  mational  rate  in  an  ex- 
panding economy ;  more  slowly  than  the  national  rate  in  a  sbiirgi^Hi 
economy.  Successful  town  and  country  development  is  specifically  and 
uniquely  deiumdcnt  upon  a.  rapid  uon-inHationarv  rate  of  national 
economic  growth. 

But  if  our  goals  of  town  and  country  economic  deA^elopment  are  to 
be  reached  in  most  of  iTn\al  America.';  an  essential  reqniremer.t,  in 
addition  to  an  expanding  national  economy,  is  significant  specific  eiloi  t 
to  expand  jobs  and  adequate  income-earning  oppoitunities  in  rural 
areas  that  will  suppoit  enliancement  of  the  environment  and  facil- 
ities and  services  required  for  a  higlier  quality  of  life. 

Basic  Luhistry 

While  a  larg;  ^;?  oportion  of  the  prodncti  vly  emi:)loyed  people  in  any 
connnuuity  an  -  ..gaged  and  caji,  if  purchasing;  power  is  present^  earn 
good  incomes  in  selling  products  and  services^to  one  another,  a  com- 
mumty  camiot  maintain  or  improve  itself  bv  this  moans  alone.  Com- 
munity improvement  can  occur  only  tlirough  sustained  growth  fi'om 
mcreasmg  its  output  of  goods  and  services  to  sell  profitably  outside  the 
ai;ea,  expaiKlmg  local  attractions  to  wliich  ])eople  witli  income  to  sj^end 
will  be  [ittracted  from  outside  the  area,  or  from  tradii^r  ability  and 
returns  fi'oui  wise  iin'ostment  outside  the  area  of  past  savings. 

The  increase  in  these  primary  sources  of  income  and  jobs  will  o-eii- 
ei'atc^  other  income  and  jobs  fi'om  tlie  performance  of  intiM'nal  services 
within  the  urea. 

Rural  Industrialisation  Potentials 

While  there  are  a  great  many  things  a  community  can  do  to  improve 
itsell  internally,  the  most  promising  way  to  increase  jobs  and  income 


for  fri-eatci*  o'i'o\v(-.li  uiid  prosperity  lies  in  expansion  of  primary  eco- 
noniic  enterprises. 

VAllVVY  FAMIIA"  FAn:\t  IXCOMI:: 

III  most  town  aiur country  couinnuiicies,  tlie  basic  roquirenient  for 
prosperity  is  good  and  stable  farm  income.  ' 

Basic  to  a  thriving  rural  community  is  a  (inancially  sound, successful 
and  productive  family  farm  eco]iomy. 

Continuation  and*  improveu)ent  of  Federal  farm  income  pro- 
grams rank  along  ^vith  implementation  of  tlic  national  full  employ- 
ment policy  as  a  sme  quo  non  of  successful  town  and  country  improve- 
ment and  development.  Most  i-ural  comnumities  cannot  prosper  or 
pay  the  continuin.g  costs  of  development  and  needed  liiirh  quality  com- 
munity facilities  and  services  if  farm  income  is  chronically  depressed 
or  falling,  ' 

The  extent  of  community  dependeJice  on  lieaUhy  prosperous  farin- 
ing. conditions  varies,  of  course,  from  area  to  nvoa]  But  the  quality  of 
life  m  rural  America  is  still  uniquely  associated  with  <rood  and  stable 
lann  family  net  income. 

But  with  labor-saving  farming  methods  and  tlie  telescoping  of  time 
and  distance  by  new  anodes  of  communication,  better  rural  roads,  and 
more  rapid  transportation,  even  a  successful  agriculture  is  seldom 
suHicient  to  sustain  a  modern  rural  community  that  can  support  the 
improved  facilities  and  services  required  by  the  farm  families  and 
other  lairal  residents  of  tlie  area. 

^  Other  pi'imarv  ccoiiomic  accivity.  injiddition  to  farming,  is  needed. 

AGUrCULTUIlAL  :SIAI1KKT[XG  AXD  PROCJ^SStXG 

An  impoitant  source  of  increased  uicome  and  jobs  in  many  town 
aiKl  country  areas  is  the  location,  close  to  the  source  of  raw  materials, 
of  new  plants  and  firms  engaged  in  the  processing  and  mariceting  of 
farm  commodities. 

The  economic  factors  bearing  upon  the  location  of  such  plants 
should  be  examined  and  those  which  caji  be  manipulated  by  o'overn- 
mentto  favor  rural  areas  should  be  identified  and  implenienledt 

FOREST  rROnUCXrOX,  rnOOKSSrXGj  ANO  BIARKETtXCf 

A  major,  largely  untapped  source  of  additional  jobs  and  income  in 
rural  America  is  impi'oved  forestry  on  small  pi*ivately-owned  tracts. 
The  Federal  government  should  formulate  and  put  iiito  operation  a 
nationwide  program  of  technical  and  fimmcial  assistance  to  small 
forest  owiiei's.  The  level  of  management  and  pi'oductivity  of  Xational 
Forests  sliould  be  inci*easod  and  a  special  program  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  forest  products  processing  and  marketing  firms  should 
be  developed, 

Touurs^r  axd  vacatiox  rAR.Ais 

Promotion  of  tourism  is  by  now  a  fairly  well  developed  and  financed 
art.  But  the  promotion  of  vacatioji  farms  is  a  relatively  untapped 
source  of  additional  income  for  rural  ai'eas  and  a  healthful  and  enjoy- 
able experience  for  ui'ban  families  that  has  not  been  made  couveniejitly 
available  to  non-rural  people. 
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OU'JDOOK  KKCUr.ATIOX  KNTKIMMUSKS 

Privute  luul  public  outdoor  roeroiuion  ai'ca.-.  facilitio.-^,  juul  onTor- 
j)i'ise.s  cim  prov'ulo  iiici'eascd  incoino  niul  jol)f;  in  rural  juvas  a^?  well  as 
iiii|)roved  quality  of  life.  ^M'oroover.  iMjrvss  \o  such  reci'catioii  o])i.}()rni- 
tiities  is  inij^ortaiit  to  attracting  oHkt  lonus  o!'  buj^iiu\s.-  'lud  induj^try  to 
an  area,  j'iuv  ])!t)U'ranis  of  tho  iiuri^aii  of  ( )ntdf>or  iuH'reir  'uiu  of  tlie  Soil 
Couservat/iou  Servico.  of  Farmers  Homo  Adiuini>^trat  n,  of  Coo])Cra- 
tivt»  Ki'dei'al-Sfait!  ICxtiMision  SLM'\'i(.'i',  and  of  t!u'  Fort'st  Sorvico  Iiavo 
not  beau  adequcitcly  supported  and  f  uudiuL  ?iI.orcM)vor,  a  now  pi'oii'rani 
of  loajis  to  tlioso  outdoor  riMavatiou  t'uttM'pri>os  not  oli^iblo  for  the  ex- 
istijio"  Farrucr.s.l  lomo  Admiui.strariou  proa'i'ani  should  1)0  put  into  o])or- 
atiuu.  Tho  o.\])au8ioM  of  rocroatioual  fiuirtious  of  watorsliod  projects 
and  resource  consprvation  ii ud  thM-oio])r.iPiit  ])i'0jocts  of  Snil  Consorva- 
tion  Service'  .shoidd  bo  autiiori^iod  ;iiid  uioro  fully  fuiulod. 

This  segment  of  the  economy,  like  farming,  has  small  ]:)ronii.so  for 
increasing  job-places  in  rural  areas.  However,  no  local  and  rural  area 
should  overlook  tho  possibility  ol'  new  income  from  these  sources. 

:M..\rvrri:\rK 

Restoration  of  health  to  the  United  States  maritime  industry  would 
add  a  tew  job  |)hices  and  income  to  rural  conunuuities  alouii'  tiie  coast 
lines,  around  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  i\lississipph,  Arkansas  and 
Ohio  Rivers. 

(iOVKKx:\n:NT  ixstai^latloxs  axd  ri;ocum:.Mr.XT  coxtuacts 

Fully  adequate  attentio]!  has  not  been  given  to  the  implica- 
tions for  rural  America  of  the  fact  that  the  fastest  growiiig  sec- 
tors of  occupational  classifications  are  go\'ernment  and  services.  The 
first  is  politiciilly  determined,  and  nuich  of  the  second  is  a  secondary 
derived  demand,  dej^endom,  uiK)n  someone  ol^e  being  both  willing  anci 
able  to  pay  for  the  service  from  income  earned  somewluu'e  else. 

Congress  has  already  acted  in  Section  001(b)  of  Title  IX  of  tlie 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to  direct  the  location  of  Federal  installations 
uito  areas  of  Joss  dense  population.  Apparently  no  State  has  taken 
similar  action. 

An  examination  of  tlic  President's  report  on  tlie  first  yeaF.^  imple- 
tnentation  of  the  new  directive  indicates  thi'oe  Aveakno;«soH  in  tlie  law: 

1.  The  very  strong  bureaucratic  and  otlier  pressures  to  frustrate 
the  aim  of  the  legislation.  These  included  bureaucratic  habit,  restric- 
tive location-cost  accounting  calculations,  and  tho  ability  of  land 
owners  and  business  interests  in  the  more  densely  populated  areas  to 
put  ]:)olitical  pi'cssui'o  on  decision  makers : 

•  2.  The  lieavy  use  made  of  tlie  loophole  in  the  words  ^'ijisofar  as 
feasible"' of  the  law;  and 

A  tendency  on  (ho  part  of  adminislei'hig  agencies,  probably  by 
oral  directive  from  the  OHice  of  ]\ranagon)ent  and  ]>udget,  to  cG.''i^truc 
the  law  to  have  established  (1)  a  dicotomy  between  metropolitan  and 
nomnetropolitan  rathc^r  than  upon  (2)  a*  process  of  mnlsing  choices 
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'from  aloiia-  a  conrinuum  is\\h)<x  pretoronco,  to  aroiL-.of  den^o  over 
areas  oi'  moro  cUmisc  popiilarioii  fas  requirod  by  law)  on  a  case  In'  case 
basir^'.  Additional  legislation  can  hardly  change  the  first  of  those ;  what 
irf.  reqnii-ed  is  a-reau-r  anil  more  t^ilociive  clloits  t>y  reiJi'osoiitative>  of 
rural  conununiries  and  a  rosolve  by  achniiiistrativo  oUicers  to  obey  the 
law. 

Amendments  to  the  legislation  cnn.  however,  correct  ilie  hitter  two. 

The  words  "insofar  as  foasiWe"  should  be  stricken  from  the  law. 

The  laniruap:e  reqnirinir  preference  in  location  of  Federal  insialla- 
tion?^  in  in^eas  of  les-  tlen.^r^  over  areas  oi'  mruv  deii^^e  pojndation  should 
be  clarified  and  the  lei:ishati\  e  intent  nrade  clear  that  the  choice  is  not 
si]n])ly  between  metropolilan  :uid  no]nvierro[)olitan  phices,  reg-ardless 
of  size. 

riiOT'KSSlOXAl.,  TIUPK,  AXO  SEKVIcn 

Jnst  as  it  was  once  rrne  thiit  connnerce  follows  tlie  fhig,  it  is  now 
true  that  tlie  income  and  oj^pormnities  for  merchants,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, television  repairmen,  and  other  professionab  trade  and  service 
firms  and  employees  follows  ilie  increase  of  income  from  expanded 
priniary  ecoTiomic  enterprises*  of  which  one  that  lias  major  poten- 
tialities are  i»OAernnuint  installations  and  rural  industrialization. 

An  increasing  ninnber  of  retired  older  Americans  are  niovitig  to 
town  and  country  in  the  United  Stntes  as  well  as  other  mitions.  In- 
crea.sed  income  and  job-places  in  rural  connnuniries  could  result  from  a 
promotion  and  encouragenient  of  this  population  shift  and  from  the 
provision  of  truly  civilized  living  conditions  and  a  higher  quality  of 
life  for  older  Anicricans  in  rural  areas.  Several  exami^les  of  success- 
ful rural  development  in  the  past  decade  was  largely  grounded 
on  making  attractive  opportunities  for  retirement  living  in  normal 
rural  communities. 

TvuraJ  Industrialization  Process 

Farm  income  can  increased,  but  farming  will  apparently  i^rovidc 
incomes  for  a  contimiing  decreased  nnmter  of  farm  people.'  There  is 
adequate  room  for  location  of  a  highei*  proportion  of  agricultural  mar- 
keting and  processing  plants  and  oflices  in  countryside  U.S.A.  Im- 
proved forest  production  and  harvesting,  particularly  on  small  owner 
tracts,  and  new  frnvst  product  mannfacturing  and  fabrication  plants 
could  provide  additional  }ob-i)1aces  and  increase  income.  Promotion  of 
farm  Vctcntions  and  \'acaTTon  farm,  tourism,  and  outdoor  i-ecreation 
eiitei'in'ises  Ciui  increase  income  and  job  places  that  can  benefit  from  an 
expanding  national  market  based  upon  increase  leisure  time,  higher 
personal  incomes,  and  greater  mobility. 

Minerals  and  mining  promise  declining  job-places  even  if  income 
from  these  sources  should  increase. 

Increased  income  and  job  places  in  town  and  country  from  provision 
of  agreeable,  satisfying,  convenient  homes  for  an  increasing  number 
of  an  increasingly  ntlluent  population  of  retired  older  Americans  is 
promising. 


Correction  of  debilitating  lartoi^s  and  irw^roasod  sub.^idio?  of  tlic 
maritinio  industry  and  rrnde  cxijajisioji  <;()uld  op(Mi  up  additional  job 
places  in  a  iVw  rural  areaF?. 

WJiilo  tliere  is  no  resoarcli-based  scientific  evidence  on  riie  atrixretrate 
potontial  ol'  tlie  above  sources  of  increased  vo\vn  iind  viMnUrv  iiu-'onie 
and  job-]d:jces,  it  is  doubtfnb  even  ^vbe^  viewed  opriinistii'ally,  if  tliey 
add  up  loeiiona'h  to  brina*  about  a  lu^t  ui"l)an  to  lairal  |)()pn]ntion  ini<>'ra- 
rion  tli::'  Avonid  reverse  tbe  riu'al-nrban  net  outflow  that  lias  elnn^ac- 
lori^ed  most  of  our  national  bistory. 

Two  Federal  i'ei>orts  are  pai'ticnlarly  useful  in  nnderstandinf]:  and 
analyzi^^^g  the  essentials  of  more  rapid  rural  indnstriali/atiou  : 

L  '^IIow  ^Tneh  Can  ^Ve  Influeiice  the  Growtli  of  Industry  in 
Rural  Areas"  prepared  uuder  contract  by  the  Fantus  Company 
for  tlic  United  States  Department  of  Aiiriculture.  October  lOTO; 
and 

2.  ^'How  to  Improve  Tour  Community  by  Attracting  New  In- 
dustry*' prepared  and  ]>ublislied  by  tlie  Economic  Development 
Administi'atioii  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
^larch  1970 

Some  of  tbe  followinir  sections  draw  heavily  upon  these  rcpoi'ts,  only 
direct  quotations  are  so  indicated. 

Etforts  to  balance  our  population  growth  geograplncally  must  also 
involve  expansion  of  industry  into  the  ojien  country  and  villages  and 
into  small  cities  in  the  2.500  to  .^»0.000  population  bracket.  Town  and 
countiy  America  offers  an  exceptionally  wide  and,  in  many  wa3''S  at- 
tractive, rangi'  of  rMn'nl  locariouMl  situations.  M:uiy,  howevei*.  Avill  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  industry  and  probably  can  never  do  so  un- 
less Fedei^al  and  Stiive  resourcx^s  are  u.sed  more  eilectively  than  in  the 
immediate  past. 

The  expansion  of  industry  into  rural  areas  does  not  provide  the  sole 
an.swTr  to  reversing  niigration  trends  as  the  earlier  listing  indicates. 
Moreover,  manpoAvei-  requirements  for  indu.strial  output  are  dropping. 
How*ever,  rural  industrialization  can  probably  contribute  more  thaii 
any  other  single  policy  to  acliieving  a  better  balance  between  social 
costs  and  economic  investments  in  rural  areas. 

ATn^ACTlXO  IXDUSTRIAL  LOCAITOX 

The  most  persuasive  location  arguments  any  community  can  deliver 
to  a  prospect  are  those  which  show  how  much  extra  profit  can  be  made 
in  one  location  rather  than  any  other. 

Both  tlie  professional  literature  and  the  public  hearings  of  tlie  U-S. 
House  of  Eepresentative  Connnittee  on  Banking  and  Cni-rency  and 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations  attest  to  the  al- 
most irresistable  streiigth  of  market  forces  that  cause  industi^  to  locate 
in  areas  of  almady  lieavy  population  density. 

The  Fantus  Report  summarizes  its  reconnnendations  in  this  regard  ^ 
asfollow^s: 

"Industry's  search  foi*  locations  and  rural  areas  search  for 
industry  requires  two  types  of  ]:>i'ograms:  those  wliich  gen- 
ei'ate  data  needed  to  compai'e  and  screen  a  wide  range  of 
connnunity  sizes  and  geograi^hy,  and  the  provision  of  eco- 


noiuically  souiul  conuiiunity  aids  which  can  be  clcli^'crcd 
whcMi  iicodod. 

FediM'iil  juul  State  ivsourccs  should     used  lo  develop  those 
higli  priority  pro.a'raiiiS :. 

lieseiuTh  on  location  opporrunilii's  specific  to  cou]- 
luuiiity  si/e  und  i.^eography  and  documeiited  witli  in- 
dustry cost  data. 

Svst(Mnatii:  uiJ-to-date  puI)lication  ol:  pni]doyr.ient,  and 
earniuirs  and  or!\oi'  hihov  market,  flaia  for  an  adequate 
mnuber  of  snialhu'  hdior  markets  (in  rural  ai'oas  on  I)asis 
of  **coninunuty-r;mge"  conuuunity  delineations  instead 
of  by  County  units). 

Equalization  of  family  welfare  pavnients  amono; 
States.  * 

Selerti\*e  tax  i^olicies  to  conti'ol  expansion  of  industry 
insitle  and  outside  coniiosted  areas. 

A  ro~evalnation  of  area  cop.cepts  and  statistical  prac- 
tice to  provide  data  more  appropi'iatc  to  tlie  formulation 
ol'  rural. 

Additional  credit  instruments  io  pi-ovide  100  percent 
pnl)lie-i)rivate  linanein<r  of  plants  in  all  rural. areas. 

No  existin^ir  Federal,  and  few  State  pro<>'rams.  ai*e  adequate  in 
major  respects  to  develoj)  favorable  industrial  looational  tlecisions 
in  most  rural  areas. 

The  principal  needs  according  to  the  Fautns  Eeport  are: 

(a)  rfioro  cdfectivc  prrocedures  fo  develop  plants  sites,. 

(b)  tax  credits  or  other  more  direct  inct»ntives  for.in-plant  training 
of  employees. 

(c)  inee]iti\*(^s  for  installinnr  nnti-])o11ution  equipment, 

f  d)  a  syst(Mn  to  conununicafe  the  variety  of  anienii  ies  and  life  styles 
tobefonnd  in  town  and  country  counnunities. 
^  (e)  interim  subsidies  to  compensate  for  hi,iT:lier  cost  of  transporta- 
tio]i  rai'riers  in  regions  of  traHlc  imbalance,  and 

(f)  special  financial  incentives  to  pri\*ate  business  and  industry 
to  locate  in  "remote"  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  demand  in  the  recent  j^ast.  ]'>lanninir  foi*  industry 
in  Conntryside  T TSA  should  provide  at  lenst  ?>0,000  to  4,0,000  acres  of 
new  plant  sites  every  year  and  a  .uoal  to  attract  ?it  l<?ast  luOO  new  in- 
dustrial plants  per  yeai*. 

TnchfSfrufl  parl\^ 

Rnral  comnnmities  must  enconraire  tlie  development  of  industrial 
plant  sites,  throng'h  fully  prepared  and  serviced  industrial  parks  or 
othei'wise.  A  potential  locator  will  not  nsually  await  dcvelopnient  time 
Init  v.'ill  look  elsewhere.  Rural  locations  have  lower  land  costs  in 
their  t^u'or:  but  uon-rnral  sites  often  already  have  adeffuate  ^vater 
and  sewer  facilities,  paved  access  roads,  and  innnediate  transportation 
\n  form  of  highways,  railroad  sidinas,  and  convenient  aii'  freip'lit  and 
tiir  e.Kpress  aii'ports.  Tvural  comnnmities  must  prestoclc  tlieir  industrial 
parks  Avith  similar  innnediately  available  facilities.  Often  this  is  not 
easy  for  a  rural  country-side  and  its  villajres.  towns,  and  small  cities  to 
do  fi'om  their  own  private  funds  and  local  tax  base. 

Tf  Federal  and  State  Governments  seriously  intend  to  ofive  liiirhest 
priority  to  rural  revitalization  the  preceeding  list  of  industrialization 


prerequisites  must  be  in'o\-i(lod  In'  Fedci'al  aud  Slate  credir  andinvest- 
nuMit  inrontiveH.  ?dor('nvor,  iiuniedinte  access  to  funds  to  make  required 
inyestuients  must  be  in:ule  a\-aibabie  by  reduciuir  to  a  bare  necessary 
iniuimuni  tlie  time  and  red  tape  I'etiiiirtHl  to  process  ap])]i.cacions,  oblaiii 
ref|uired  approvals,  and  have  the  m\s  in  hand,  A.  wav  nuist  l»e  fonud 
to  traushite  avaihable  FechM'ul  anu  .Stale  h)ans  and  ^::*rants  with  swift 
res]x^nso  to  oppoitunity  to  acquire  a  new  t)hiur. 

It  lias  sometinu^s  been  said  "if  a  ti-ee  falls  in  die  foivst  ami  wo  one 
hears  it,  it  didn-t  make  a  noise,"  Theseaivh  for  n(*w  industrial  i)la]its 
IS  a  hi.iiidy  competitive  un(hM'ta,kin,ir,  City  (-enters  and  irhetros  as  well 
as  rural  areas  want  aud  neetl  the  income  and  joh-ph\ce>^  ]M'nvidevl  by 
new  industrial  plants,  in  addition,  most  relatively  liii>*h  income  and 
well  educated  suburbs  aiu:l  the  internrban  spimes'ot'  iiie<i'alopia  have 
yet  seen  iio  reasf>n.  IVoiu  their  ov^w  standpoint,  not  to  compete  Hercely 
for  iiow  iiulustry  uith  a  competence  and  a  locally  well-financed  staff 
seldom  available  to  eonununities  either  in  rural'  America  or  in  the 
ghetto. 

^  One  esseiitial  component  of  the  elTort  to  p;ive  ••liiifhest  ])rioi'itv-  to 
'•revitali/ation  ami  development  of  I'ural  area.s"  is  Federal  and  State 
snl)sidv.  for  local  rural  indiistrial  development  search,  i-esearcln  and 
promotion,  to  establish  and  oi)orate  a  .sophisticated  industrial  devel- 
opment-orfranizatioiu  prepai'ed  to  talk  s]>eeifics  with  plant  locators  of 
industrial  firms  seelcinir  sites  for  ]iew  plants, 

Lolov  Siipphf,~()i  the  over  1500  items  commoidv  listed  on  j^lant 
locators  check  lists  i)robabiy  the  first  checked  out  in  most  instances  is  n 
i!*ood,  stable,  ti'ainable.  and  productive  lal)or  supply.  This  is  not  simply, 
nor  preeuniiently,  a  Avillin^ness  to  accept  ^treasonable"'  low  wag-es,'  al- 
tliono'li  that  too  is  considered. 

The  actual  fact-findinir  and  determination  with  res]:>ect  to  labor 
supply  is  more  complicated.  Four  major  considei'ations  are  involved: 

1.  Determination  of  the  intensity  of  the  desii-e  of  the  com- 
numity  for  industrial  development: 

2.  Quality  of  life  available  for  the  current  and  prospective 
lal>or  force: 

Easy  availability  of  reliable  and  up-to-date  infonnation 
on  volurn.-^  and  type  of  availal>lc  labor  and  the  cultural  and  so- 
cial enviroinnent  of  the  community,  and 

4.  Availability  of  elfective  and  productive  lal)or  tiNaininir 
pro  fir  am  s. 

DeMve  to  rifeve?o/h—Tho.  Honorable  dolni  Duncan,  successful  De- 
velopment Director  of  Southern  Kailroad.  lists  first  in  importance 
the  connnimity's  desire  to  develop  and  has  prepai'ed  an  attractive 
movie  to  illustrate  and  enconraire  it. 

K"o  one  can  dcAclo])  a  connnunity  that  does  not  waiit  to  develop 
itself.  Kxce])t  for  Federal,  State  anct  local  educational  programs  there 
IS  little  the  p-overnnient  can  do  on  this  point  except  to  avoid  wa.^to- 
fnl  investments  in  an^is  that  show  ]io  orirani^ied  desire  toward  dem- 
onstrated effort  for  community  l)etterment.  Private  plant  locators 
ali'eady  systema.tically  avoid  such  communities. 

IJrhif/  co7)/I!fh7hs,—Fort\u\f\tQ]y  many  of  the  same  ]M-ereqnisites  of 
successful  rural  industrialization  from  a  f)usiness  standpoint,  ai-e  as 
indicated  in  tlie  ])re(^eding  chapter,  the  same  hio-h  quality  community 
facdities  and  services  required  to  enlarnfo  rlie^opportuiiities  of  peo- 
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pic  living  in  rural  lu-eiiJi.  correct  the  iinhalajKvs  in  oi)|joi'tuniiirs  be- 
twooii  rural  and  urban  i'08iclcnt>i,  aiul  raise  ttieir  quality  ol'  life  to 
the  hitrliost  standai'd  possil)le  under  the  ].)i*esciit  state  of  tho  ai't.s, 

Thest^  iTiolude  rougrlily  in  ord(M'  of  ini[)Oi-tanct\  tho  ^^chool  .system; 
hoaltli  facilities  and  services:  child-da v  cai*e  centers  ajid  kinderjxar- 
tens:  water,  soAvor.  and  orluu*  waste  clisposal  systems,  eini)loyn\ent 
and  welfai'o  coniponsatiou  and  services  for  older  Americans  and  the 
lanie.  the  deaf,  tlic  blind,  and  other  disad vantaifedj  handicaiii)ed\  re- 
tarded and  disabled:  bt>anrific*ation  of  public  and  natui'al  ai'eas; 
cultural  and  social  ainenities  and  outlets,  inf'ludin*^  recreation,  luuiih- 
borhood  and  coiunnuiity  centers,  tlieatei's,  lil)i'aries5  museuuis,  aiui  the 
like:  ojkmi  sj)ace:  law  enforcement:  air  and  water  quality;  housing; 
electric  power:  convenient  economical  transportation  of  older  and 
low;  income  as  well  as  otlier  residents;  fire  ])i'otection :  nearby  higher 
education  and  advanced  technical  vocational  training  institution;  and 
higher  quality  telephone  and  conunnniciition  facilities. 

Relwhle.  u-p-to-date.  labor  raavhet  data  —  The  Fantus  3?eport  places 
great  importance  on  this  aspect  of  rural  industrialixation  : 

The  plant  locator  must  have  available  reliable  and  up-to- 
date  information  which  tells  him  where  people  earn  their 
living,  how  much  they  earn,  and  which  industries  provide 
this  employment.  The  plant  locator  needs  this  ijrfoiTnation 
for  Inmdreds  of  areas  now  considered  too  small  bv  present 
Federal  and  State  st:indards  to  be  gathered  and  reported. 
Tiiis  is  a  major  handicap  to  I'urarOVmo'ica  in  attracting 
ifidustry.       '  *  - 

In  stating  its  cas(v  for  moi-e  and  bettei*  local  lalior  market 
infoi'mation,  industry  i-ealizes  tliat  it  is  aslcing  for  progi'am 
which  Avil]  re(juire  n^assive  Federal  expenditures.  These  ex- 
penditui'es  are  justified,  mamigemont  believes,  because  pre.s- 
ent  Federal  and  State  policies  nuintentionally  discriminate 
against  hundreds  of  rui'al  connnunities  and  counties. 

This  discrimination  has  tliree  consequences.  The  most  im- 
mediate is  that  many  otliei*wise  fine  comnnniities  are  bypassed 
early  in  the  location  search  screening  process  l)ecviuse  va^iie 
or  ill-definecl  lab^^i'  market  infoi'inati'on  is  available  for  com- 
parison purposes,  Tlie  more  impoitant  longer  rar.ge  conse- 
(pieuce  is  the  denial  of  economic  opportunity  to  residents  of 
such  areas.  The  final  result  is  a  forced  flo\v  of  labor  to  our 
major  cities. 

U'he  difhculty  in  comprehending  what  is  needed  in  the  way 
of  moi'o  and  better  information  on  our  manpower  resources  is 
pointed  up  by  a  few  stati.stics.  To  begin  with,  there  are  ?>.V?A 
counties  and  county  eqnivalents  in  the  50  States. 

Some  of  the.se  counties  contain  little  Tuoi'e  than  sagebrush 
and  sand.  About  301)  have  fewer  than  5.000  residentsr almost 
GOO  are  in  the  o.OOO  to  10,000  population  bracket.  The  10.000 
to  ar^OOO  population  gi'onp  has  11,000  counties.  The  i-emain- 
ing  1.100  counties  each  contain  more  than  25.000, 

rudusrry.  of  coui'se.  is  moi-e  inclined  to  think  of  a  commu> 
nit};,  rather  than  a  county,  as  being  the  focal  point  of  func- 
tioning labor  market.  This  is  liecause  p(;ople  teml  to  ignore 
^  county  lines  when  they  seek  employment.  This  complTcat^s 
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t]w  colloi^t  ion  of  iis(»rnl  l;il)or  F;(-nii>Hj'^,  hccauso  I  Ikm'p  ni'o  ri.lOO 
coinninnit'ies  aci'oss  t]io  Xation  thai  arc  in  tlic  2.500  lo  50.000 
l^ojMilation  hrtu'kot  alonr. 

Kiidi  of  those  plures  has  indi^poiidcnco  of  oiH^iioiuic  c]\iiv- 
nr-ror  niid  a  S(M  r-siiflicirnoy  of  Inhor  siip'ply  ilmt  vary  with  its 
flistnnra  fi'oin  lartrci'  r'i(-io>  ami  ih  "xo  of  those  oitit\s,  Kvon 
niany  of  tho^t^  wliicli  ni'o  tocli:  snhiii'l)s  aiv  not  ivnllv 

part  of  a  oity  in  tnrnis  of  tin  ii  iaI)or  inni'kot  f'haracter- 
ij^tif'S.  IMxt  foi'  tlir  most  part  odlcial  l;ihor  inr.rlvot  stjitisties 
continiio.  to  ho.  colloctod  on  the  basis  of  county  units. 

Local  lalK^i*  market  statisti^-s  whieli  iiave  tlie  v/i<lc>t  p^s- 
Ril)lo.  ciivnlation  ari^  fnntlod  hy  \hv  Fedei'a]  irov(M'nment  and 
eollcf'ted  l>y  tlie  individu;d  f^tatos.  CoIloiMion  of  labor  sta- 
tistics IS  cwtremt^ly  ox])ensi\'e.  lH)\ve\"er.  For  this  ivason  v{\c]i 
Statt'  is  now  allowc^d  considei'abh*  aiu  uiouiy  in  expoudini!^ 
Federal  funds. 

In  an  eO'oi't  to  keep  rosts  within  bonnds  of  labor  mar'ket 
inforniation  of  otiiei'  kind^^  is  publisluMl  for  (MM'tain  aroas- 
Tbc'  utility  of  this  information  is  veiw  limited  and  some  of 
it  costs  far-  too  nnieb  in  terms  oL'  the  help  it  t^'wo^  eoininuni- 
tios. 

As  one  ex;;?uple.  tlie  La])Oi'  Po]^artmenr.'s  ftmnller  Com- 
munities riY)iri'a]vi  involves  aii  estimated  expenditni'e  of  ^^^35,- 
OOO  ]■)(.)]'  county, 

^  AVJiiit  results  is  essentially  a  snai)shot  of  coiiditioj^s  at  the 
(  iuu^  the  survey  was  made.  Thus  fai\  some  350  eoniities  in  10 
states  have  I)ecu  covered  since  tlie  pi'oirram  was  instituted,  iji 
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The  Presidejit  and  Conu'ress  sliould  make  available  neces- 
saiy  funds  whicli  will  permit  tlie  50  states  to  initiate  and  con- 
tinuii  the  systematic  publication,  of:  em]:>loyment  and  earninfrs 
data^  foT'  the  maxiiuum  Jiumbcr  of  substantially  independent 
habor  markets  in  the  nation. 

Studies  ai'C  jieeded  to  identify  those  Labor  markets  which 
function  as  viable  econotnic  centei'S-  One  approach  whicli  may 
meet  the  needs  of  the.  site  locator  iji  tlie  smaller  populatioii 
states  is  t!)e  Functional  Economic  A]'ea  (FFiA)  concept  pro- 
poseti  in  stalT  studies  made  for  the  Ihii'eau  of  Census.  In  the 
lariier  States  this  concei:)t  v:buld  liave  to  be  modified. 

Data  collected  from  employers  in  eacli  labor  market  area 
slioiild  be  eompara])le  with  that  already  distributed  montlvly 
in  iiovevnment  j>nb]ications.  such  as  li'm/pJoi/jyient  and  Earn- 
in  and  Area  TvemU  in  Employ m-ent  and  TJnemploymcnt, 
Tliis  inclndcs  work  force  of  tlie  area,  unemployment,  em- 
ployees on  non-aGfriculmral  payrolls  by  industry'  division, 
.£rross  liours  and  carni/ip's  of  production  workers  on  manu- 
factnrinir  payrolls  by  industry  division  or  groups  of  indus- 
tries, and  lal:)or  turnover  rates. 

Specicd'  v}^ral  i'nd.vst)'irtl?zathn  re-'^rarcli., — Another  disadvantage  ot 
rural  communities  in  their  search,  for  new  industry  is  the  lack  of 
location  researcli.  The  Fantus  Koport  states : 

Smaller  communities  ninst  have  available  to  them  a  means 
for  translating  the  concept  of  e-conomic  growth  into  highly 
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so1oct■i^•o  location  iwoairli,  >;]'»rc'ifir'  to  commiiiiitv  >i/.o  and 
p:oo.in'ni)liy.niulconvt-yi])<r.4)or*inc('^  infonnnlion'toe.\ptu)d- 
iiiir  iiidnHti'v.  ... 

On  the  >'jnn]]  .scide  it  lu^s  hovn  iiti]i:ced  to  dure.  s\U'h  ve^otuvh 
IS  oxpcnsivc  to  perform.  ThMn  fiu\  only  a.  sniiill  hanai'ul  of 
J^tato.  aironcies  ]iavo  hocn  able  to  fund  an'd  iniplcMnent  i-esearch 
on  a  scale  honofioial  lo  all  of  tlioii' .-omniunif  ies.  Tlie  f?anie  has 
lioon  true  for  utility  conipaniop.  Fcav  communities,  exco.pt  tlio 
ycrylarnror  oncSj  have  utilized  tliis  ?op]d.sticatod  instruniont  of 
industrial  development. 

Thus 'far,  the  industry  reseai'ch  proijrams  funded  lunler 
rhe  Technical  Assistance  provisions  (Title  III)  of  tlie  Public 
\Voi'ks  and  Economic  .Develo])inont  Act  of  1005  have  i)een 
mainly  of  tAVo  types:  1)  feasibility  or  ]:)rei]ivestment  studies 
for  a  ■^^i^rlc  industry,  and  2)  tlioso  oriented  toward  utiliza- 
tion of  some  local  nxw  matei'ial.  Xmnemus  reslrictive  condi- 
tions are  attadied  to  this  research.  These  conditions  affect  the 
number  of  comnumities  wliidi  have  (jualified  miirht  qualify 
for  this  Tecbn-.  al  Assi.stanco.  ^Most  obsei'vers  would  hiive  t  o 
conchide  that  leseaiTli  funded  under  the  Public  Worlcs  nn<l 
Economic  Development  Act  lias  had  minimal  national  ellects 
on  rlie  docentrali:uation  of  industi'y. 

At.  a  I'Cfrional  level,  nearly  all  industiv  research  has  been  ol: 
the  inycntoiT  oi'  fact-findincr  type.  iMdreover,  tlie  programs 
thus  far  sponsored  by  ilie  t'onuiiissions  in  A j)]jjda('hia  and 
rhe  Four  Corners  Peo-ion  have  liad  their  main  thi^ust 
directed  toward  fornvalatin.ir  reofiona.l  pid.)1i.-  works  policies. 

The  only  sales-orienlcd  r^^searr'h  carried  one  under  the 
aegis  of  a  multi-state  I'egional  ^'ronp  is  that  connnissioned 
by  the  Coastal  Plains  Pegion.  This  receuit  effort  is  i;uned  at 
inaking  ava.ilable  to  the  rMomber  states  sales  l-ools  for  develop- 
ing locatimial  situations  av  ^  'le  local  levcd. 

Whm.  for  all  practical  purposes,  th^^  surface  of  puldiclv- 
nnanced  location  research  lias  been  huie]y  scratched.  There 
are,  however,^  .significant  clues  available  which  tell  ns  how 
tliis  research  is  received  by  indu.stiw  and  wluit  it  can  do  for 
local  areas. 

Kentucky,  one  of  the  first  States  to  embi-ace  tJiis  kind  of 
research,  found  that  it  could  measural^'y  increase  its  overall 
State  growth  rate,  by  f)btaining  a  lai'iier'share  of  national  in- 
dustrial growth.  Tliis  the  >^tate  accomplisluKh  by  concentrate 
nig  on. those  location  opi^ortnnities  foi'  which  the  ixreatest  ad- 
vantage to  industry  could  be  dejnonstratcd. 

But  equally  important,  Kentucky  learned  that,  wlien  the 
research  was  made  specific  to  the  size  and  gcogi-aphy  of  its 
communities,  industry  was  more  ready  to  consider  size  and 
geographic  alten:iat]\'cs.  In  other  words,  jnanagemeiit  was 
conditioned  to  set  aside  some  of  its  biases. 

The  Kentucky  exjxn'ience  is  es]:)ecially  insti'uctive  because- 
it  is  a  State  made  up  predominantly 'of  Small  Economic 
Activity. Centers.  It  has  only  seven  metropolitan  counties  and 
113  non-metropolitan  ones.  Traditionary,  tlie  state  is  thought 
of  as  dividing  into  three  principal  economic  provinces:  Hie 
prosperous  central  Elnegrass  PegioHj  the  lagging  Jackson 
Purchase  counties  in  the  west  that  had  seldom  been  visited 


siic>-.sookinc-  liusiiie-vmoii.  niul  the  dopi-of.-^o.I  Appiiliicliinii 
^'OiiiiticR  in  the  c;i.<r  rhar  were  often  f^lniiinocl  by  soinc!  tvncs 
ol-  iiuhistrv.  ■ 

Ivoitticky  ■found  tliat  it  could  not  make  tlu'oo  HOftion* 
equall.y  apprahn£r  to  the  pite-5:eokoi-.  Insload,  it  found  t.luit  it 
could  ac«'lonite  capital  m vestment  and  liio  creation  of  inh 
opportnnines  in  tlie  Jackson  Ptux-hase  Koirioii  by  a  factor  of 
about  five  years. 

Cevoloiimoiit  oAicials  also  found  that  the  same  kind  of  ro- 
■fonvch  was  tlic  catalyst  needed  to  interest  nKinnfactnrers  in 
ir-'?  Ap])ahirhian  counties  for  operations  nianagrenienfc  otiicr- 
"vvisp  -would  have  excluded. 

The  Kentucky  experience  strondv  sncfgests  tliat  more  loca- 
tion roscardi  and  i>-reator  soloctivitV  inlts  application  could 
1)0  tlio  lorrical  vcli:clc  for  planned  economic  growtli  in  tlie  de- 
velopment districts  and  development  regions  of  tlio  1970s. 

It.  is  not  diflicnlt  to  inuifrine  this  hapjioniiifr  if  ^ve  provide 
adequate  Federal  fnndin.tr  and  if  the  emphasis  of  such  fmid- 
IS  to  translate  fiudin<rs  into  results.  This  should  be  a  ]ii.rh 
priority  goal.  « 

E^'phihrim,  perRnas^ivelu  the  advantage  of  smaller  commmiities - 
The  Fantns  Report  Says:  ' 

.  need  a  system  of  comiuunitv  field  development  special- 
J^t.s  or  Its  eqiin-alcnt  to  increase  our  uudcrstandimT  of  those 
eharacteristu's  Avlnch  arc-  distinctive  of  smaller  towns  and 
c-ities  .  .  .  This  system  should  provide  for  "cxolianfre"  yisits 
between  i-eirions. 

If  Avo  arc  to  judoe  from  the  volume  of  news  media  cov- 
ei-ao-e  and  tlie  cvpr-expaudinor  literature  on  the  subjeot.  we  are 
a  nation  of  "bis-  cit-ics.-'  But  this  A-icw  of  America  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts,  ^fnst  Americans  do  not  live  in  h\<r  cities. 
-M.oi-0  than  half  hvo  in  vm'al  areas,  or  in  communities  "of  o  506 

to  .'^O.OOO  population  that  ave  outside  metropolitan  areas  or  ■ 

technically  \vithin  the  suburban  counties  of  such  areas. 

Tliose  residents. of  smaller  communities  have  a  choice  of 
many  life  styles  :  suburban.  e\m-ban.  open  countrvsidc.  collerrc 
tCAvii.  anrilvusinesi  center,  Indian  reservation,  ininintr  com- 
iiinnity,  resort  center,  and  so  on. 

The  choice  of  community  !?i;^e  and  en\-ironmcnt  is  a,  problem 
to  be.  soh-ed  nidi vidually  for  each  compnnv.  What  is  the  most 
suitable  environment,  for  one  firm  mav  not  be  so  for  another 

It  IS  a  cafchall  ireneralization  to  sav  that  there  is  a  real 
ciilf,nra.i  vacuum  aiid  a  lack  amonitips  in  oiir  smaller  cities  and 
to^vns.  Instead,  it  is  closer  to  tl>c  truth  to  say  that  the  amenities 
.     aiK(  a  distinctive  cultui.-e  are  there  if  we  are  ready  to  reeoffnize 
their  differences. 

Generally,  the  amenities  of  the  small  to^-n  are  more  human 
ones  because  they  make  participants  of  us  rather  than  sjiectu- 
tors.  Tiierc  are  many  reasons  for  tiiis.  which  are  well  under- 
stood by  tlie  business  executive  avIio  has  transferred  from  tlie 
bi,£r  city  to  the  small  town. 

This  executi^-e  lives  closer  to  his  Avork.  Because  of  tliis,  he 
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liiis  Jnoi'e  I  line  ior  liis  family,  moro  time  to  I  hink  about  tmd  be- 
come myolvod  in  tlio  schools  lUKl  ^rovcr;unont  of  liis  coni- 
juiinity.  J  Jc  spends  less  of  his  "i:riiiic""  riino  watcliiiv  tolcvision 
and  inore  m  jni  i-suing  the  rocroational  advantauos  that  are  now 
within  ea  A' roach. 

There  is  le.?s  dinner  table  talk  about  crime  on  the  streets  and 
more  aljont  wlio  won  the  prizes  at  the  o-arden  chilj.  the  friends 
and  neighbors  who  will  be  perforniin.ir  iutlic  next'production 
of  the  httic  tlieatre  -roiii).  the  site  for  the  next  r-omimmitv 
CO  lege,  etc.  7^  or  tlie  execntive.  his  wife,  and  hi?  children  the 
entire  tempo  of  day-to-dav  livinjr  has  chan-vcd 

i\rany  ofjhese  thin.vrs  wonld  be  just  as  tir.e  in  Iowa  as  in 
V  crmont  Oimously,  there  would  1)g  contrasts,  too.  because  of 
regioiml  dillerences  in  people  and  outlook.  Some  of  the  con-  ' 
trasts— and  not  all  of  them  wonld  be  ad^•antac•eou.s— relate 
to  such  factors  as  community  need  and  capability,  distance 
from  a.  laro'er  city  and  the  van,^  of  attractions  the  latter  oiler. 

I  he  location  consultant  must  cmisider  all  of  those  factor<^ 
lie  also  must  probe  for.  1)  local  traditions  and  attitudes  re- 
.£i-ardm.o:  work  anrl  its  place  in  life.  -2)  feeliiio-s  nl.iout  women 
woi-kin*:,  o)  reactions  of  friends  and  neia-hbors  to  "outsiders" 
4)  receptivity  to  shift  ^^-ork,  3)  communitv  exi^eetations  for 
t.lie  new  i,iant.  und  fi)  who  speaks  for  tbe  communitv 

iJiese  are  fertile  Htlds  for  community  fiekl  development 
specialists  to  :-M-cstigate  and  rcj.ort  on  reo^ularlv  throii-h  one 
af  the  l^e^lcral  agencies.  possil>ly  A.oricuUnre.'l.r.bor'or  the 
Utficc  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  could  be  a  relatively  low 
budget  proi,a-:im.  •  * 

tion'So!^/;.' ^'r'^^''^'"  ■successful  rural  indus^'rializa- 

'on.n,      1  '  ^^''''^  international 

mcicial,  service,  and  otlier  productive  enteiprises.  such  as  recreation 
Son  '-''"^'^^'^'^^^  "management,  mineral  develoj^ment,  re- 

lo^n    ;      ^l«ve  opment  iirms.  and  other  private  enterprises  that  use 
ocal   esources  to  develop,  process,  and  sell  products  to  a  regional, 
national  and  or  world  market  are  re(|uired.  .  s  , 

^'Kl•;o  ^^■:^-Tm^E  c.u'it.vl 

Experience  and  observation  indicates  that  the  orJafcest  haiuli- 
cappmg  actor  to  more  ra])id  rural  deveh  nent  and  industrialization 
IS  the  lack  of  venture  capital.  Loans  and  ;  -me  incentives  to  now  and 
expandmg  imbistrial  firms  and  business    .n.cerns  a.re  required. 

,J  he  JHKlcral  gov  ernment  provides  a  great  nianv  ])ro<irams  of  tech- 
no ogy  transfer,  patent  and  copyright  assistance,  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  various  inl^oi'n,,:!ion  and  technical  a.ssistance 
programs.  But  iiome  of  these  is  speciiieally  weighted  to  fa\-or  rural 
America.  A  few  Federal  loan  programs  are  available  to  rural  areas 
as  welJ  as  cities  Imt  all  are  on  a  more  or  less  limited  basis  of  some 
kind— to  specdic  types  of  biLsiness:  to  small  Inisiness  <>-enera]lv  to  the 
area  served  Isy  TVA.  to  firms  locating  within  ^^dcpressed  area."  to 
e.xtremely  low  income  farm  families  and  other  rural  residents,  to 
niinority  group  members,  to  veterans  and  or  to  otlier  specialized  rrroups. 
Jiut,  a.gam  rew  of  any  of  these  are  now  weighted  to  favor  of  rural 
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Aviiericii  and  non(>  clr.-i<>iu'(l  to  hisiiro  tliat  ruri\\  niva?  shull  ';i1.)snH) 
a  groator  tli:m  avorairc  \)MX  ot"  I'lUUJ'o  niitional  ei^onomio  ilevelop- 
nient  luul -|K>]uihuion  f:i-o\vtl\. 

I'lioiv  arc  no  dirofi.  insmvd  ov  iriiarantoc^d  loans  £r(Mioral]y  avail- 
able fo  al]  i?idu?li'ial  and  l)n.-iiiosf:^  firms  in  lown  and  innnih-y  Anierii-a 
otlip.r  tlian  to  tlioso  .s])Ccializod  irroups  niiMitiouod  al)Ove.  An(l  nnno  <U' 
t]ic'  few  l)u?inosf  loan  prouTams  tliat  do  cwist  arc  srt  np  to  specitically 
enoouraae  rural  ))v>ino?s  on  a  favorod  basis. 

Tlici'C  aro  no  Fodoral  or  Stafp  programs  of  irranls  to  firms  (bat 
locate  plant?  or  bnf^inessos  \n  rural  areas,  in  preieixMKG  to  overcrowded, 
ovei'i:)acked  cities.  Tbere  are  no  si^celal  j'urtil  doveloj)nient  Federal 
or  State  tax  incenti\'es  for  locatinir  business  or  indnsfrial  plants  in 
small  cities  or  open  eountiT  in  i)rerei*ence  to  jam-packed  areas  ol'  air, 
uater.  noise,  and  ovei-r-eowdinj^ri^opulation. 

T  afrree  witli  Tbe  Fantus'report  wliieb  csfablisbmont  of  a 

spoeialixed  rural  devolopnieni  cr<^dit  system  backed  up  by  rural  loca- 
rion  incentive  i:)aymeii('S.  ; 

^Vitli  res])eettotbe  latter. f be Ke|)ort  stales:  '; 

Plant  fuiaiieiivtr  proiiTams  sluaild  I>e  coii])lcd  ^vitli  s]^ecial 
]Mii^;^'>se  .F\nlora)  incentives  ro  locate  in  rural  areas.  '1'avo  cate- 
<i'orios  oJ-  incenti^■es  are  needed:  1)  tlior^e  tbat  rci-oirnixe  fi'eo- 
irrapbic  diiTerences  in  community  need  aiul  eapalnlity.  and  '2) 
those  wbii'li  are  indepcudeut  of  ireoii'raj)hic  criteria.  Tbose 
wbich  sbould  be  considcu'ed  are:  1 )  .irrants  or  tax  credits,  or 
V)Otb,  for  industries  bx^arinif  in  aivas  desi.Loialed  as  •'remote'- 
or  •^•s|>ecial" ;  Li)  Federal  tax  i  rrd.its  for  in-])lant  traijiino-  ol" 
^vorkers,  also  a  combiiratinn  of  tax  allo^vanc(^s,  eredits/and 
aceele^'ated  depreciation  of  tMpuiunont  installed  for  control  of 
pollution. 

.An  exurban  Cb.icago  locat  ior^,  7^'^  miles  out.  is  probably  more 
likely  to  attract  industry  tliaii  a  similar  si^^ed  community  in 
Wyojnino;.  Tliis  is  likely  to  remain  true  for  almost  any  in- 
dukry  that  mi^^'lit  be  nientioned, eNrei,)t5  possibly,  tbose  invo!  v- 
in^ >ome  special  raw  materiab 

Suppose,  for  ex!im]ile,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  ^vill 
be  economically  and  socially  propahh\  or  nearly  so.  for  a  ]iar- 
ticulai'  industry  to  select  tiic  n-iorc  remote  conimunity. 

Suppose,  furtber.  that  tbe  decidinir  factor  for  b<a])  the 
industry  and  the  connunnity  ^vonld  I'e  the  removal  of 
whatever  risk  elements  ar-  prese?it.  Given  these  circumstances, 
sbould  we  eiicourafre  the  full  developiricnt  of  the  locational 
situation  by  direct  Federal  subsidies  to  l;v  community  and  in- 
direc'  ones  to  tbe  industry  ? . 

Ti.  should  he  fiuidi^'-':!  partiordai'ly  if  any 

cost  .  u's  that  may  be  asc-rj.ni"  ^d  are  those  which  would 
disappear  with  tirrte/We  sbo;;'  ?  ■  >  j^o^to  extremes  in  tbe 
subsidies  we  providt-,  "West  (u--;  i:- uv*  for  example,  uses  a 
transiiortaticri  'm^'-'P:  ive  in  certain  desio'nated  ai'eas.  For  the 
manufacturer  locari;ij;2:  uear  the  Jvow  Curtain  border  in  West 
Berlin,  this  defrays  excess  transpoi'tation  costs  back  to  the 
center  of  the  market* 

We  should  tie  the  aid.^  to  so^rie  form  of  elToit  by  tbe  conmiu- 
iiity.  We  must  use  ^yisdo]n.to  <ler*ide  wliich  areas  are  to  be  sin- 


.dc'cl  out  101-  s])oc!:!i'  t  fc'i'^'neiit.  rorlmps.  instt-ul  of  ])ovorty  or 
visiI)lo  iincijiployniont,  more  :ippli(.-al)i(>  critoriii  slioulfi  in- 
cliKlo  coniim.inity  size.  I'^'^Ation  ^veIl  reiuovod  i^rom  anv  sizable 
incfropohtaii  area,  anJ  fustunce  from  ni;u-ketri, 

CaiKulii's  ministin-  at  I'oirional  economic  expansion  takos 
the  vicw  thfit  tliere  not  I't-'  ri<ri(l  st,,t-ir.;rical  criteria  for 

assignation.  He  says,  ''^n  many  ca.-cs,  if  vou  believe  only 
statistics,  tlio  stniatioii  i-^  Hot  batl  Wcau-Se  workors  just  move."-' 
r hat  IS  the  crux  of  th^  'Matter:  to  restrain  ontiiiiu-ratioii  of 
hil)or  from  its  home  aroi^^' 

In  the  category  of  pr'toiuial  inc>utives  that  should  he  iiicle- 
IX'nt  of  .ireoGi'apliic  eriff-H-ia.  tlidv  ar^  two  of  special  impor- 
ianee.  The  first  would  t'^'f^ouraire  business  investments  in  the 
trainm.ir  and  rctaini.  .rO^'  Workers.  Tlic  second  would  acceler- 
iito  installation  of  anri'PolJutjoJi  equipnienr.  i?oth  merit  the 
closest  study. 

In_  our  major  cities  '"'^g  hurflen  of  traininir  the  unskilled 
and  intei'n'-^.diate  skills  '>as  l)epn  shiftino;  from  business  to 
.irovornmont.  Outside  oi"^' niaior  (Mties,  it'Ts  necessary  for  in- 
dustry to  be  more  self-j-i"hu,it  ;„  traininj>-  and  de\-elo|)in<:  the 
workers  it  ne.?ds. 

^Vhero  iiecessary,  onP  .'MM""Wt-'^>  is  to  orn-aiiixe  accelerated 
coui-sos  of  in-j)lant  truifil'^g  aimed  at  mtikinsr  all-round  jour- 
ii-vmen  in  a  shorter  pci'ioa  of  tmie.  A  .second  anproach  in- 
voiv.  .:lie  ehmination  full-MHie  journeynion 'from  work 
where  speeiahstf^  am  be  "^ed  instead.  Tfiis  practiep  analoirous 
to  extending  •  ]  V  v).-.e  of  cJl'^'incors  hy  suppk>mentin.r  thmn  with 
tecbnicmns.  a  ,  (>ids  plafi"iff  the  lonof-experienced.  all-round 
machinist  on  a  tool  which  someone  with  less  experience  can  ho 
trained  to  handle. 
_  There  are  good  reasoJ^^  for  bplioving  that  both  our  nuijor 
cities  and  Small  Econoi^^c  Activity  Center.?  would  beiietifc  if 
the  Federal  govermr.ent  ^Vould  J"ake  it  hnanciallv  attractive 
for  industry  to  shouK'^i'  a  iri'eater  burden  of  in-i)lant 
training. 

Probably  the  b,est  wa.f  aoconii^Hshinn-  tlds  would  be  ta.K 
CA-edds  on  specified  bu'si'l^'^  invc'^tinents  fn  the  training  and 
i-etranung  of  workers.  ''<>ior  incentives  c;hould  not  be  (>\-- 
clndod.  however.  These  ^"(^hide  nllowances  and  jjr:  ^its  which, 
may  have  .s])ccific  sio^dificai^ce  I'dated  to  a  rcii-ion's  indnstrv 
mix.  ... 

In  the  ].070's  control  n^'  ^^ater  and  air  pollution  Avill  for  the 
first  tiine  become  a  iiiaj^''  factor  in  plant  location  decisions. 
This  will  bo  true  at  all  lor^^Hons— -''i  our  bi  o-  eitios,  in  onr  sin;ill 
comn;nmtie_s,and  inthe^^j^f'ncouTtry.side." 

Thus  far  industry.con<'"iMePto  be\mimi)resspd  by  the  ranee 
of  incentives  that  30  Rtaf^^  ^^w  oHer  for  compliance  with  pol- 
bition  control  law.s.  Som^"  the  inccntiVos  amount  to  nothing 
more  ^  nan  exemption  of  PHiiipnient  from  sales  and  property 
taxes.  In  some  instances  ^''e  inecntiyes  appear  to  favor  ma- 
chinery for  thv^  control  Uqui^l  ^vastes  as  opposed  to  the 
miTch  more  costly  equipui'^'^t  for  controll  ing  air  polhition. 

There  is  little  doubt  th^'.'^  nianairenient  would  lik-e  to  see  this 
l^atchwork  of  local  incci.i^'^'os  replaced  by  sonic  Federal  com- 


hmution  ol  snbsfaniial  Inx  allowuiu-es.crcdit^.  nnrl  ncroloniUMl 
(lopivci.-iMoM  Co  olFsoi.  (1,0  h.avy  cost  iMMmltit',^  t',,..!  indiKirv 
fu.-os.  (My  w,lh  ,=i,c]>  Fwlornl  ineontivo...  can  wc  .xncH  To 
iivert  ruinous  interstate  competition  and  niislocnrions  of  indu^-- 
tiT  tiiat  (10  irreparable  ilama.L'cto  oiir  ccoloiry. 

iXDusTRTALizATiox  pin.in:Qr'T.srTK>.~-ro>r.\rrxiTr 

FACILITJKS 

Boforo  addit  ion;,]  iiuhi.strial  and  coipmorcial  ontorprises  can  l.e  ia- 
tracted  into  most  imvn  and  country  comniunitie.=.,  Mu?  connnnuitv  itself 
mn.t  POSSCS.S.  or  ir.dicate,  willmofne.s,^  and  ability  to  provide  soveral  os- 
sontiai  jirorctpiisites.  '      '  . ^^.i .u  i.:. 

Adequate  and  acce])table  eonnnnnity  facilities  are  ]novo(mh\u^  con- 
conntan  ,  and  re.sn't  of  .snccossful  lou  n  and  countiT  dcvldnpr^nr 
nn  'l  '"'""^  '^^.''''"^  neu-- industry  and  bnsi- 

oyUw  new  eiiterprisos  thov  liope  to  attract. 

aj!\-]^^Z^-T  ^''-If  P'':^..^^'^^-'^f'^-^  attainment  of  economic  development 

nmled  ;  n.nJ'r  ^"■"i  ^'f  ^T."^"^'"^'^^  >>'"ilcl  and  support  the 
neofied  lmpro^•ed  conmiunitv  fncibties, 

munifvTt i'  ^'^Hnate  eonnnnnity  facilities  help  make  the  com- 
intr  mimi)pr.s  of  new  comers. 

.  Tn  thi.^  regard,  the  Fantn.=  Report,  based  upon  veai-s  of  -averiencft 
m  !uakmn.,t,Kl,os  for  ind.isrrial  licutors. concludes:  .■-i'"'^'^'^^ 
Fa.^ically,  it  Jui.s  to  bo  remembered  tliat  the  biisine.^^  e.xeeu- 
ir--  cntrnst...tl  witli  plant  location  decision.,  wiij  continue  to 
.     ^oeiv  a  .site  winch  so  combines  all  locational  factors  as  to  o-ive. 
the  lowe.st.  cost  per  unit  of  output. 
He  Avill  .search,  foi'  a  plentiful  su]iplv  of  hilior  wit  iiont  s;,c- 
.ribcin<r  intelbo-ence  or  skills,  and  a  'cooperative  local  atti- 
tude without  Imr-tation  on  Ids  inde.]KMidence. 
Ho  will  look  for  minimum  transportation  costs  with  service 

'  '"'r'  •  '-'^f  •^'^■^'l'''^  l"'^"''  ^■o.^ts  with  satisfactory 
1  loductivitv;  moderately-pnced  sites  with  room  for  expan"- 
sion  :  and  j)i(;a.sant  siirroundinofs  with  a  modest  cost  of  ]ivin.r 
J-ie  wr!  a  .so  want,  a  tax  structure  which  is  liealtliv— with 
iow  lates  but  not  so  low  as  to  ]eo|)ardize  normal  services  \nd 
>n  many  instances  h.e  will  he  interested  in  incentive  indus- 
b     =  i)rovided  that  these  do  not  make 

imn  sacrifice  or  compromi.se  his  locational  objectives. 

otwMHn^  fsl'^  St:Me  proo-rams  to  a.^.^ist  communities  in  huildin<r  and 
autjioutv  and  ta.x  ])ase  from  heavy  expenditures  so  that  local  re'^ource^ 

Id  dust  rial  Parks 

inmisti>  io  lui.n  ,  ^.nniimities  was  pointed  out  in  a  procedino-  section 
The  most  attracti  w.  of  the.so,  and  the  most  pleasin-v  f ,;,ni  a  aenei'.S 
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Tl^e  planniui:  vicwpoinr.  are  lV)niul  in  industrinl  piifl^^?.  o^nililislu'd  n^-*  i) 
corjuiiuiiity  facility. 

I.ouiijs  and  ^Lnauts  avsulal.)lo  to  consti'uct  iiul\isrrial  parks  in 
designated  rural  areas  IVoui  the  Kcononiic  J)ovelo}>i)H*nt  Athninisi ra- 
tion and  izvnerally  from  tlm  DepnitnuMit  of  lloiisinir  and  l^rhan 
Development.  Xeltlier  progrinn  is  adequately  i'nnded  m  iiiuke  a  major 
impact  in  rural  urea.-^. 

r.alini'  Sn|)i)ly  and  T.ahoi'  Mai'ket. 

Botli  dim  ?»radd().\.  in  his  lett(M\  an<l  the  Fant  i?;  ]^0|)(>rt  ])laei'  fully 
adequate  lahoi*  ti-aininir  i^ear  tlie  top  as  nn  essciitial  component  of 
sucecssful  rni'al  de^'elopnl(mt.  \'M]'ioiis  asi)eels  oT  this  matter  have 
been  discn^r^ed  in  previon.s  ehapteris.  Sevei'al  other  aspects  shouhl  be 
3ioted. 

Manpower  DevfOo]invont  and  Tviiining 

Tlie  fimdinir,  mai^jii^-ement,  and  o]')(M'ation  oT  these  proaa'anis  is  a 
eonfnsed  dual  rejsponsiiulity  and  cont rovtM'sial  jn risdictioiud  [n-ohlem 
of  tlie  Departuiejits  of  Labor  and  Ih^altiu  Kdueation  and  AVvdfai'e. 
Tlie  problem  is  fui-rher  <'ninplieat(^d  by  the  fact  that  ]7robably  the 
most  Jion-rurab  if  not  anii-rui'nb  dei")ai*tmeut  ol'  the  Federal  govern- 
meiit  is  1  he  Department  of  Laboj*. 

A  [luecnatino'  nnd  uneasv  peaee  treaty  b<'t  ween  the  tAVo  I)e])artments 
assigns  (1)  the  provision  of  edueation  and  i  raiidiig  to  tiie  De[)artment 
of  Hcahlu  Edueation  and  AVelfare  and  tla^  provision  of  funds  to 
faeiUtute  training  to  the  Department  of  Labor  For  example,  tlie  De- 
partment of  Lal)or  finances  suhsistanee  payments  to  ])ersons  under- 
going '^]\ranpo\ver  dt'velut>meni  ami  training"  by  the  Department  of 
ITealil'i.  Education,  and  Wf^l  Far(\ 

Usually  the  Departmejit  of  Labor  insists  that  the  cost  per  person  be 
keptjas  loAV  as  possible  thus  favoring  largo  classes  easily  reached  by 
connuuting.  This  militj^tes  against. use  of  such  fnnds  to  hnaiice  train- 
ingMU  small  contmuniiies. 

Mousing  for  trainees  and  tluMr  families  are  usually  :ivailable  in 
urban  areas  but  oi'ten  Tacking  m  rnr:\  \  eonnnnnities,  11iis  gjip  has  been 
potentially  closed  by  legislation  authorizing  funds  for  rural  trainee 
lionsing  but  the  legislation  has  never  been  utilized. 

There  exists  a  long  and  eomidt^x  list  of  specific  Federal  laboi*  ti'ain- 
ing  progrnins  of  manv  kinds,  all  more  or  less  adequately  funded.  But 
none  show  any  convincing  indi^-atirju  of  reaching  successfully  into 
rural  areas  nor  of  making  any  significant  contribution  to  rural  de- 
velopment nor  prc^j'jaring  any  siirnificnnt  memlu  '  of  rin*al  relief  re- 
cipients anr'  chroni'-^allv  lUKMnployed  and  nnderem]"^loyed  for'  job.s. 

The  successful  efl'ective  program  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
should  be  studied,  du))]icated  and  i'Oplicated  in  orlier  Siates.  The  only 
really  successful  rural  manpower  development  and  training  effort  on 
a  widespread  basis  has  been,  the  pilot  county  apjiroacli  of  the  inter- 
departmental program  of  concerted  Fdncation  and  Training  Services 
actirirv  initiated  some  years  ago  by  the  Departments  of  Health,  Wel- 
fare, and  Education,  Agriculture,  and  Labor,  in  which  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Op])0]'tunity,  and  Department  of  Interior  have  later  joined. 

,  In  this  activity,  the  cooperating  Departments  jointly  finance  full 
time  labor  edncarion  and  tr!Uning-  stalT  iji  a  county  or  two  or  three 
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aiijuiiiuiir  ^^)nlui^•^.  I^VMl^la(i<)=  dT  at'livity  !>>'  tlu*  Xortii  ( ':nvili.iia 
Stnio  I'iiivcrsil y  at  Kah^idi  ii:  Th-atr^  it  hikm-c.^sIuI, 

'11k*  ivfison  a})proa(/li  siicnnuls  vvlict'e  tlic  normal  Labor  I)-,-]  >:ii't- 
mcut  <)|KM'ati()!i  iliH^s  nut.  ai^irars  \o      tlu.'  result  of  two  niajor  I'ai'tors: 

(1)  Fuli-liino  lofal  pivsiMU'c  of  iho  ioinlly  oniiiloN'o^l  ooordi- 
iinloi*  \v]io  iKM'ouii'f^  a  )^ai1^ri[)aiit  in  all  ri:ra!  arti\-uit»s  ^^\'  rho  \\iv<i 
railitM'  thrill  -]K>i*a(li:'  iraiirni::'  claH^i^^  inwi'laiiMl  t(>  otlior 

\nr\\  \  rnrn  1  <lf\oJ()] )inriit  I'il'oris :  an<l 

{•2)  Kiiipha^is  on  t  i^ainin^i'  for  trt>('<*!li(*  [)la(aMiuM)t  in  ^i)orilii.'  rural 

Mni])1oyrm*nt  Srr\*ir(*:^ 

Xoi-  iloi's  the  pi'ou'i'ani  ol'  rural  lal)or  rrcruit nii'Mt,  f  rainin.ii'.  place- 
hicnt.  :intl  follow  up  s(M'\-i''t'S  apprar  to  Ijc  nK'>hin.i;'  snccossrully  \vitli 
tlu'  rural  unrnijiloyiMl  wuA  un(UM'(Mn])loyiM!  nor  \y\\\\  tlu'  labor  sup])ly 
pi^ohlonis  f)f  nii'Ml  non-fai  in  iMnp]oyt»oy. 

.I;t^pivsc»nial  iv(^s  of  holli  workorn  and  ]>ro<pod:ivi'  employers  nro  criN 
irnl  auil  a  \mm*v  lari^'t*  sliaro  do  uot  \\v^{'  sufh  s(M'\']0OS      now  oxift. 

This  is  pai'tly  a  rfj^ull  ol'  tlie  data  jrap  poiutm!  our  in  •  l.o  Fantns  Ro- 
porf-  and  a  .^iniilai*  ii:a]>  in  rnral  einploynuMit  scrvi- lacilitics. 

])rnh1oin  loadinii'  to  tl^.o  hroalcdowu  of  cmiuoynuuu  scrviros  and 
labor  (  rahiinii*  pi'ojri-anis  ii^  rural  cotnnuinii  ic?  may  wrii  Ik^  the  tradi- 
tional i!?abilil:y  oi*  unwillinLmci^s  cf  Labor  l>parl.niont  proiiTam  ad- 
niinis^t  ndors  to  ivroirnizo  rural  Aineiara.  jis  wbolo/Fhi.s  jnirtijilly  stoni.s 
from  ;hi>  lack  oi  intercut  and  data  brono-ht  out  by  thy  quotation  from 
the  Fantus  Eoport  in  the  !>rev!Ous  cliaptei-.  This  failure  also,  results 
fi^oni  tlie  continuinir  dicotoniy  in  Labor  Department  administration 
l)ei\voen  farm  labor  recruitment  and  placement  on  the  one  liand  and 
urban  laljor  recruitment  and  placement  on  the  other  with  non-farm 
rural  i)roblems  left  in  some  kind  of  vacuum. 

This  form  of  oi)eration  is  almost  completely  ill  adapted  to  the  real' 
need  in  rural  areas.  "Most  hired  farm  workersdo  not  work  at  farm  work 
on  a  yoar-around  Ijasis.  Instead  a  jiersou  is  a  farm  worker  one  month, 
an  industrial  worker  anotlier  moutlu  ai\d  probably  unemployed  a  third 
month. 

^^oivovdw  uuiny  rnral  jobs  are  seasonal  in  uatni'e.  But  the  seasons  in 
f  trn:  and  non-frj*n^  work  vary.  ITo\vever.  if  the  Farm  Labor  Seryii-'^ 
drojjs  a  worker  when  chenw  pickino-  is  completed,  the  worker  ofien 
is  not  referred  to  an  em[:)ty  non-farm  job  i^lace  ]iearby  thai  is  seai^cb- 
inii'  for  a.  worker. 

Tlio  solution  is  to  establish  a  natiomvide  computerized  network 
linkina*  up  un-mployed  Avoi^kei's  and  vacant  jol)s;  but  so  far  this  has 
been  Qstablished  in  only  a  few  very  large  nietropolitau  centei^s  with 
none,  oovorina' rural  areas. 

Ah  the  Fantus  Ivcport  points  out.  the  Departmeiit  of  Lal)or  s  Smal] 
Cdmuiunities  employment  service  proo-ram  is  almost  totally  lackhig 
in  timely  attention  to  rnral  labor  and  rural  labor  market  problems, 
primai'ify  because  of  the  lack  of  f  mids. 

A  partial  solution  may  be  fonud  in  ro.^antly  enacted  legislation  au- 
th.ored  bv  Senator  1  lerutan  F.  Talmadoe  providino-  on-the-job  trainiuir 
tax  credit  to  emjdoyers.  I>ut  an  e\*cn  broader  approach  is  required  for  r 
fully  aece[)t-able  solution. 


Tli(\se  posr-]iig]i  scliool  \-ocntional  e(lur:(ripiial  instiiutioiis  are  ])ei-- 
foviiiing  a  real  service  to  rural  cleveloprnent  whore  a  vaiKnhle.  More  sucli 
institutes,  at  loa.sl  one  in  eaeh  I'ural  commnuity  (inulti-coimty  sub-state 
district),  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible.  witJi  sullicient 
fundina*  to  jn^ovido  Jiigh  quality,  niodevji  equipment  and  talented 
instrnoto]\s. 

Transportatio}! 

^  Successful  rural  development  is  dependent  upon  convenient,  etiec- 
tivGj  ]o\v-co.^t  rransportatjon.  To  meet  tho  cu]*i*ent  need,  at  least  I'roin 
a  rural  point  of  view,  re(]uires  both  the  adoption  of  coherent  national 
transportation  policy  that  is  consistent  with  rural  ruieds  and  a  balanced 
national  growth  and  tlie  detailed  fullilhnent  of  rural  tiansportat ion 
needs  in  specific  loc^^tioiis, 

.-mrroitTS 

All  is  not  (lark :  i]'joreasi])gly  air^  oits  arc  moving  farther  and  farther 
from  tJie  maior  cities.  Pj'ojections'indicate  the  trend  will  speed  up. 

Air  freight  ('^•ariro)  operations  are  bein^  segrei^ated  into  separate 
airports  ivom  passengei-  facilities.  Cargo  airpoits.' unlike  passencrers, 
may  actually  possess  many  economic  advantages  in  a  rural  setting. 

In  the  next  ten  years,  about  800  new  airports  will  be  built  in  tlie 
United  States:  8,000  of  the  existing  10,000  will  be  moden^^^ed  (and 
maybe  moved)  and  enlarged. 

The  major  new  thrust  is  toward  cargo  (air  freight)  airports  away 
from  the  city  to  leave  room  for  aii  ports  nearer  the  cities  to  handle 
passeivgers. 

One  recalls  that  many  of  the  "new  towns■^in  the  history  of  America 
were  b.iiilt  on  the  expanding  railroad  lines. 

The 'implications  of  cargo  air  freig])t  airpoi'ts  to  the  process  of  re- 
vitalizing rural  America  are  exciting. 

HlfiJIWATS 

Improved  highways  and  truck  transpoi'tation  brought  rni^al  indus- 
trialization mto  the  realm  of  feasibility.  Several  nationwide  studies 
are  nov.'  indicating  tliat  the  most  rapicl  rural  development  is  taking 
prac^  around  the  intersections  i]i  the  new  Interstate  Systi^n. 

Tho  Department  of  Transportation  has  been  authorijc^»d  to  inau- 
gurate a  Jiew  developmental  highway  demonsti*ation  program.  The 
process  and  results  of  this  program  should  be  wiitched  carefully  and  if 
it  proves  as  successful  as  a  similar  progi'am  provided  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Development  pi'ogram.  it  slmuld  be  expanded. 

KAH.KOADS  AXO  mUCKS 

As  pi'omising  as  airport  and  highway  develojnnent  appears  to  he 
for  successful  rui'al  development,  the  railroad  and  truck  line  contri- 
bution to  I'ui'al  America  appears  to  be  deterioi-ating  rapidlv.  T!u^  con- 
timiing  teimination  of  hotli  pass(mger  and  fi-eiglit  seiAice  to  an  in- 
creasing num!)er  of  small  connnunities  ap])ears  to  b(»  acceleratino;.  The 
re^^]i]ts  wi)]  handicap  rural  develo])mrnt  elforts- 

Possibly  adoption  of  tlie  nii^al  transportation  ser-vices  incentives 
reconnnended  by  the  Fantus  Report  would  result  in  reducing  the  pres- 


sni-L'  for  siivli  tci'inijiatioiK--.  It  i<  nunv  likely  rii;n  interiui  .-ub.sidiiv'  luiy 
have,  to  be  biiiiressed  with  ^ratuioi'v  refjuiivuiriius  oi  .^pcnMlic  reu-nlu- 
tory  rei'iisiils  to  ap[)ro\'e  tormiiKitioiis  will  have  to  be  maiuhited. 

ACCESS  TIOADS  AXD  STKm'S 

Prepured  indii.-trial  sitos  uiul  indnstrial  ]ydvl<^  lu  Ik*  iis<^rul,  ivijuirc 
a  fvilly  udcqunte  lioiwork  of  coiu'ciiient.  pavtrd  across  roads  and  streets 
connected  witli  major  liighway  corridors  ol*  Joii.ir  distaiire  transporta- 
tio]i  both  for  inoveinent  in  of  supplies  and  materials  and  the  inovemeut 
out  of  processed  ]>i'oducts. 

Some  fundi]i£^^  for  these  are  a\'ai]able  in  de.'^icruated  nu'al  ai'eas  un- 
der tlie  Economic  DGveloi)mc]it.  aot  -lud  the  Apimlachian  Development 
Act.  Fundi]ig  fo]'  access  roads  u];  streets  should  Ix'  made  availablr 
in  aJl  rural  communities. 

Str(^(>t  Layout 

In  addition  to  accesi=  roads  to  industrial  sites,  a  growitiir  connnuuity 
requires  impiwed  streets.  An  im])roved  .Stirel  svsiein  increases 
efficiency  and  attracts  business,  industry  and  ^Durists.  Xo  Federai 
progriun  now  exists  to  liel])  nu*(M  his  need,' 

Eeseareh  Centers  iistitutions  nf  Higher  I^^ducation 

Governor  WilHam  Guy  of  XortJi  Dakota  has  repeatedly  i>ointed 
out  the  special  catalytic  value  to  area  development  of  tJie  location  of 
I'csearch  and  devi  :ipjnejit  ceiiters  and  institutaojis.  Dr.  Theodore 
Schultz  has  noted  the  tendency  to  locate  such  oentei^  along  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  adoption  of  the  recommends  on  concei'ning  the  loca- 
tion and  size  of  colleges  and  universities  riiade  above,  the  Nation 
should  deliberately  utilize  its  geographic  distribution  of  research  and 
development  funds  to  make  a  jnajoi'  contribution  to  rnral  develop- 
ment. Distribution  in  the  recent  past  has  been  badly  skewed  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Water  ])eve]o])ment  for  Multiple  Purposes 

The  dependence  of  population  growth,  industrialization,  geJiera- 
tion  of  electric  power,  a]id  outdoor  i-ecreation,  upon  an  ample,  depend- 
able water  supply  of  required  qualitv  is  well  known.  Tlie  natfonal  pro- 
gram for  water  development  for  nniltiple  pui'poses  is  Avell  articulated 
and  faii'ly  well  funded.  Over  the  i)ast  decade  it  has  also  become  fairly 
M^ell  coordinuted  from  both  a  planning  and  budgeting- and  from  an 
operational  point  of  view.  Its  contiiniation  and  improvement  is  es- 
sential to  successful  I'ural  development. 

Interestingly  enough,  liowever,  provision  has'not  been-  made  for 
bringing  the  original  water  i-esources  asscsssment  up  to  date.  The  orio-i- 
nal  inventory  is  not  only  out  of  date  but  also  used  some  faulty  basic 
assu3n])tions.  One  of  the  latter  took  contimied  decay  of  rural  America 
for  granted.  For  lack  of  clear  natiomil  pol  icy  to  tlie  eontrary,  tlie  assess- 
]ncnt  assumed  conti])ued  decay  of  rural  areas  as  a.  ma  jor  basic  basing 
point  n])on  which  the  entire  inVentoi  v  ^vf  water  dcvcbpment  needs  was 
groun  I'd. 


'.I  hi.s  ri'SuiUMi  Jj-(>iii  111-  ii'M^vMiLH*  of  any  JKitiiuial  i><»iic\-  coin'ri'iiinii* 
ba'uiicod  naljouiil  i^Towih  iwnl  rui':j!  vk'Vi-ir)i^iM('lil  siirij  ;ts  \\:\>  ?jn\v  Ihh'U 
i^rnykli'd  in  T\\k\  IX  of  iW'  AL^v'wvAiuviil  Ad  of  luTo  aiui  TVih  VIl 
oT  rlio  iloiisin^-  and  rrl)aii  Dovflopniojit  A<;1  of  11>7'L  Cor.Lav^^^  .^liouM 
aiitiiori/c.  ruiid.  and  diivcl:  tljat  :i  iip-to-hiti'  watiM*  di'VL'lo|.»iiKMH 
iiccmIs  as.sos.sJiiciit  consist tMit  with  i1k»  ni'W  jiational  i)o!i(*v  .starcnKMit.s. 
be  uiiuU'  irivijig  rovitalixal ion  of  niral  areas  the  hiirhesl  priority. 

.Mulr-ipic  pnr])use  watvM'  dev^dopnieiU  pn^ii-i-ains  yuchnU*:  tiie'jXda- 
waro  liivor  Conipaer:  Federal  consl  nu-tioii  and  oiKM-ations  bvthe 
Army  Corps  ol*  Knirmeers:  Federal  eojistruei  ion  and  o]XM'arion  In-  the 
Durean  of  ]?echunari<Mi :  I'ederal  construdion  and  o[)eration  of  water 
pr())(K-ls \>y  the  Foivst:  Servire.  and  hy  (lie  FennesseeA'alley  Aiithoril  v  : 
IJL\er  Uasin  (.'(innnission  i»hnnii]iij^'  anil  nilier  watei*  plan'nino-  in\'e^ii- 
.uaiions  and  r(j()r<linat ion  throuii'h  ;Li'ranls  \o  Stales  and  reauhuion  of 
private  devciopnient,  undei'  J^npervision  of  tlie  Water  Jiesour<-es  Coiui^ 
ril:  the  small  llnr'.d  control,  smnll  reelamat'i(»n.  ajul  small  watershed 
projec.-t  pi'oyrams.  of  which  the  hittiM*  i^;  to  he  far  the  most  wi(l<^s[)rea(l. 
To  those  ha\'(»  lieen  atuled  t  he  resoin'ce  coiisei'vation  and  development 
projects  ])!'oa'ram  of  rnral  development  wliich 'have  taken  a  major 
water  develotimentoi'ienral  ion. 

Jiudoetin:;  for  all  of  these  pniu'iMio^  are  curriMUh'  coordinated 
iliroiio'h  the  AVater  IIeS(jnrces  (^)niic.ih  However,  theii*' fntnrc  is  cnr- 
I'cnl  ly  threatened  hy  a  pendina-  revisino  of  criteria  and  standards.  I'lie 
nia  joi'  i.rohlem  Iumv  is  a  hidi  ami  risino-  iiiij^nled  iiUercst  rate  for  dis- 
eontinnintr  of  futin;e  benefits. 

I'ho  direct  impact  and  beneficial  infinence  on  rnral  deveh)])mc!it  of 
lIic  small  Avatev.slied  projects  and  the  ]-esoniV(»  conser\  ation  an<l  devel- 
0|>mo.iU  projects  is  easily  obser\'able  in  M'idtFv  .scattered  project  areas 
all  o\\  r  rhe  Fulled  States,  lioth  pi-og-nuns  shbtdd  be  lunended  to  ]uive 
a  niorjMinxH't  iii(!uenc(Mipoivprovidini>-nninicii)nl  and  industrial  water 
snp])lies,  outdoor  recreation,  water  qmditv  enhanccinent  and  environ- 
mental protection  and  enhancement.  Sncb  len'ishition  lias  been  passed 
by  the  F.S.  l  lonse  of  Kepresentati ves  and  hy'iju^  Senate, 

Inv(^sti,a':^ti()ns  iind  plannini!;  for  multiple  pnrpo.se  water  develop- 
ment sliould  be  coordinated  with  and  iu'ono-ht  into  line  \vitli  (1)  tlie 
needed  nationwide  land  use  and  pliysical  features  plannino- .^v,;:tem  luul 
('2)  the  .L^meral  ])nrpose  areawide  dcve]o])nient  planninir.''  ' 

At  this  time-  winter  develoi^mcnt  is  better  funded,  more  widespread, 
moiv  sophisticated,  and  better. staifed  than  either,  altliono'h  Avatcr  plau- 
nmg  l>y      iiatnre  is  funetionul  and  pai'lial  rather  tlian  cbniprclicn.sive. 

AVater  Quality  Management  and  Control 

To  attract  now  indust  -y  and  ex|)and  existinn;  industry,  a  connnunity 
nui.st.  prepare  itself  to  provide  all  services  a*nd  facilites  I'equired  t o  ■ 
ena^ilo  new  mdustj-y  and  busine.ss  to  meet  State  and  Federal  water 
quality  standards.  ^^;>" 

The  Water  Quality  Control  AdnTinistration  of  the  newly  e  nablished 
Lnvironniental  Protection  Administration  provides  a^  variety  of 
^ii'ranis,  technical  assistance  and  information  to  helj)  comnmnities  to 
altani  these  water  quality  .standards,  A  total  of  $22  billion  is  author- 
i/:e(h)vei*  the  next  years. 

Yet  many  a  squall  town  is  fav'od  witli  extinction  l)ecauF;G  its  only  in- 
dustry IS  re(|uired  to  shut  down  l)ecanse  the  local  sewer  system  is  not 
ade((uutc  to  preserve  water  qualitv  in  nearby  streams. 


(*<'.M.>rrxn'v  Kaimutiks  and  SijivicKs  Xi:]:i>i:i>  I'oi:  IScsinkss 

All  ol'  iIm'  c'DiiiMnuMty  I'aci.'.'Vios  and  S(M'^'I^•os  tlis<-u>SiMl  rnrliiM' 
a.s  mM'e.ssai-y  for  raisinir  tlio  (iiiaiity  <»!'  lifV  in  vuvixl  roniinuiiil ics  aiv 
al.^f)  iiu)iv  oi*  l('ss  csscui ial  rcujuiriMiKMits  for  attractii^ir  toiu'ists,  re- 
tii-i^i\s,  JK'W  industry,  and  si^]*\'ico  (*^4al)lislnn(Mits.  in  addition,  sonu* 
otlioi-  coDininnify  fat'ilitios  and  public  woi'ks  \uv  sj)C(.:ilica]ly  rcr|uiriMl 
to  establish  tlio  local  ecoiioniic  base  .ItMnnnded  i)y  ijidiistry.  * 

I.t>\V   COST  I-.LKCI'IMC  IM>\V'Ki: 

A.s  the  nja  jor  contribution  of  ?'U!'al  ckM'ti'ilication  proirnnn  as  w(dl  as 
the  success  of  'l\Mniess(»(>  \'all(»y  Authority  to  rural  conuuuiiity  iui- 
j)rovenKMit  and  ^^r'O'A'Mi  has  already  dcuionstrtitcd.  low  cost-  rui'aj  i)o\ver 
in  ample  reliable  .-up|)ly  is  essential  to  succcssfn!  rural  indiisti'ializa- 
tiou  as  well  as  otJicr  phases  of  I'ural  conininnity  iuiproveuKMit. 

rnrrcnt  ly  tlu^  Xas  iou  as  a  wlioh'  a])p(^ars  to  he  facino-  a  major  i>owei* 
crisis  in  tlu*  near  future.  Steps  to  for(\stall  this  occurrence  should  be 
initial(Ml  inunediately. 

MoiH^oyei*.  the  rui-al  elcctriticat ion  etforl-.  is  hein<r  strau,ii'lcd  for  the 
lack  <)f  nnuls  to  liuanc(*  th(^  const  ruction  of  ^ii-tMicraticai  and  trans- 
mission  faeilities  foi*  the  !'U!*al  svst(Mns.  Anothei*  ma  jor  ellbrt  should 
I.>o  made  to  ini|u-ovc  the.  fundiiio- >iMia(  ion  with  respect,  t(.  .ural  electri- 
fication system.  Currei^tly  tlie  greatest  need  of  rural  electric  sv.stenis 
IS  for  a  dejKMidablc  ^nstitu^  !on  to  provide  needed  'ong-term  (^aiMtal. 

Along  with  inii)roved  Jiigluvays  and  reliable  modv-vn  telei)lione 
service  Avidespread  availability  of  low-cost  elect-ric  power  in  town  and 
country  has  imtied  industvy  and  business  from  the  waterfall  and 
I'ail  lu>a(l.  '  .  . 

^  A]npl(;  "!r)w-cost  power  is^  an  essential  jirerequisite  to  the  needed 
mdnsrriali/ation  that  will  provide  additional  job  slots,  income,  and 
business  actJ^Mty. 

uricAL  'rCLKiMioxK  AM)  c'o:\r.MrxrrA'jMONs 

"Heccnt  legislation  expanding  the  sources,  of  credit  for  rural  coiii- 
jnunications,  through  the  new  lJural  Telephone  P,ank,  has  just  now 
g()ne  into  ojXM-ation,  snpplenuMiting  the  rural  telephone  loan  program 
of  the  Ihwnl  Eloctritication  Admiuisti'ation.  'I'he  results  of  the  com- 
bined operation  of  tlu^  rural  telephone  bank  wit-l>  the  direct  loan  i)ro- 
gram  >]\'^}h\  he  nK)nit(>/*ed  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  coutribntioii  to 
the  devdoi)me.nt  coniponent  of  the  balanced  national  growth 

P'>l  .  .  *o  determine  if  additlotial  in)]>rovemejitsshonkl  be  made. 

Some  distinguished  scientists  feel  that  furtlier  ^iniprovoments  in 
and  ai^^plicatio]i  of  electronic  comnumicatlon  will  vastly  cx])an(l  .tho  ' 
potentialities.  A  Federal  gi'ant  is  now^  financiuir  a  rehitively  ]ai'£!:e 
scale  rural  e.\i)erimentul  and  demonstration  project  in  Connecticut 

W'Air.K  Si  rCLT 

Locating  industry  considers  botli  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  available  \v<iter  in  making  its  decisions  "of  where  to  builll 
JiCAv   plants  or  to  expand   operations.   Usually,   as  the  Fantus 


Ui-jmrt.  jjoiiits  out,  Irn-aliii-  iiKl.istvy  i>i'of,-re  to  oxnim]  in  nn  •„-i",  or 

LA.ui7,)ip.  uun.  It,  -v\onl(t  liiivc  ii  ni:i]or  imi);u;t  upon  indii^tVijiIi/Mf Ion 

fiimilv  inconif'^;  of  cjorvn  ?  V<»fe  (lone  and  pivpiojcct  av(M:i-^} 

ici™i\  incomes  ot  S>2,000  per  year  ]u  t.lic  area  weep  raised  to 

humUv  rpsulte  Iiarc  attc.iidod  water  develonmei  tc;  ^  H.  1 
conservation  and  'Icvelonmejit  7iroWt«    .  T  T  f  i^^^- 

•SEWKIfACJlO  CorXKCTIOX,  T.IKATMIOXT.  AXI)  D.SroSITIOV 
SOLID  ^VAS'LIO  :MAXAGfC:\rENT 

witiX'^Jf^S?.,™^^^^^^^^  ><-  ^^'t  solid 

iur,™,S°';;tc*=1^^^  ^y^'""        »s  effect  „„o„ 

LATV  AMLr  OKOEU 
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This  varies  all  Hh?  avuv  Iroin  vaiulalisin  in  Xational  Fovosts  and 
private  forest  and  farm  lands  to  the  more  .sophi^fioatod  drug  traflic 
and  s^troot  ciMine.  The  existintf  prograni  of  the  Law  JCnforcoinent 
Assistance  Adininistratio]!  and  anicndnients  rc^coinniended  bv  the 
Pnvsident  in  his  hnv  onfoi'cement  I'eveinie  sharinijf  pi'oposal  slionid 
meet'  the  neefj.  if  adequrttt*  atU»nti<)n  i.s  iriven  bv  Federal  and  State 
authoritiijs  to  uniquely  I'ural  n(»ed.s  as  well  as  to  fair  geoirrapliie  alloea- 
tion  of /I'niuis  and  teehnical  assistanc(\ 

Tiiore  ]u)  ve  been  some  complaints  on  tiie  S(?orG  that  State  <roverninent 
is  not  pa.ssing  t]n'ou;[r3i  sufficient  funds  to  local  law  enforcement  bodies 
in  rural  areas.  .\  special  elTort  should  be  intensified  to  bring  about 
better  coordi]uition  of  local  law  enforcement  with  t)ic  needs  of  publicly 
owned  lands  such,  as  !National  Foi-et^-s,  wliei'e  increased  and  nioi*e  ex- 
tensive recrefitional  use  is  bi'inging  about  new  kinds  of  law  errforce- 
ment  needs  almost  unheard  of  in  the  more  simple  cattle  and  trees  ei*a 
of  Xational  Forest  management. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  establishment  and  operation  of  additional  job-creating  in- 
dusti'ial  and  other  business  enterprises  as  well  as  of' all  of  the  com- 
munity facilities  and  services  discussed  in  earlier  sections  of  this  paper 
require  liea^^^  sums  of  money  to  construct  and  oi)erate.  Morcoverj 
both  the  attaining  of  a  higher  quality  of  life,  and  continuing  prosperity 
of  business  enterprise  requires  modem,  effective,  responsive,  economi- 
ca]]y-opei*ated  local  govcrninent,  ond  the  assistance  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral govennnent  and  their  instrumentalities. 

Invesx^iext  Fuxds 

Many  of  the  elements  of  success  in  rural  development  are  largely 
matters  of  the  spirit  and  therefore  not  costly. 

However,  the  several  phases  of  rural  development  and  of  its  com- 
]:)onents  does  not  reveal  any  of  them  that  is  not  costly — very  costly — 
in  resources  and  eH'ort.  In  a  market  economy  this  meaiis  dollars— a 
great  many  dollars  to  bring  needed  equipment  and  possibly  skilled 
workers  and  management,  into  t!ie  ar-ea  from  ontside  it  and  to  biMiiir 
about  shifts  in  labor  force  and  resources  use  within  the  area. 

Funds  needed  to  establish,  construct,  and  operate  needed  public 
works,  community  facilities,  and  social  services  have  historically  been 
derived  from  both  local  and  noa-local  sources  and  have  consisted  of 
credit,  grants,  and  special  iiicentives  and  subsidies  of  various  kinds. 
Land  grants  for  colleges,  railroad  land  grants,  the  canal  building  era, 
and  the  Homestead  Act  itself  were  rural  internal  improvement  meas- 
ures that  were  lineal  forerunnei-s  of  today's  rural  development  com- 
ponent of  a  geographically-balanced  national  growth  policy. 
^  The  list  of  rural  development  components  that  require  outside  !nan- 
cial  assistance  as  well  as  coordinated  effort  include  the  following; 

1.  Farm  operation  and  purchase^ 

2.  Fisheries  and  fishing. 

3.  Forestry,  public  and  private. 

4.  IMineral  mining  and  processing. 

5.  Agricultural,  fishery,  and  forest  products  processing  and 
marketing. 

6.  Tourist  facilities  and  promotion  efforts. 

7.  Vacation  farms. 
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S.  Onfdoor  txMM'ontioii  iuvms,  nu-ilitios.  and  eiitorprisos—iniWic 
and  i)n\'iiti\ 

(  i()V(M*rim(Mi(aI  instnllations.  wlu-t  hor     id  for  oiitrio-ht  or  done 
on  [)iMvIias('-  Mild  Joii.se  l)uck  l)asis. 

JO.  IM-olVssional,  ti-ade.  and  sei'vico  installations  and  enterprises 

11.  Ketrreinent  li()usin<i  juul  I'aeilities. 

12.  Jini'al  indnstrv. 

i:!.  Iveseareh.  data  (■()lleetif)n,  and  produet  dcvelopnient. 
1-^1.  (ieneral  (nluration  and  school  systems  and  facilities. 
L\  irosi)itals.  Jioalth  care  J'aeilities,  and  health  and  niedieal  caj'o. 
Hi.  U  (Mhire  pi'oo'i-anis, special  food  and  rnUrition  prooranis. anti 
otluM' speenil  anti])ov(M-ty  ellorts. 
17.  Jlonsiiic)'. 

LS.  Fire  protection. 

11).  Law  enfoi'cement. 

1^0.  Lihrarii'sand  inui^eunis. 

Nei^lihnrliood  centers 
±2.  I^^arks.  open  s];a<'cs  and  outdo     oereation  facilities. 

.^oil  and  water  consiM'vation. 

\^'ater  disti'il)ution  systc^nis. 

J^)eautifi{'atioi)  of  initnral  and  pi^^Jic  a^'^^as. 

JSewersystejns. 
27,  «ewera<^e  and  waste  water  treatmerif:  pldrurs. 
:i^S.  Kiiforement  and  maintenance  of  water  quality  staji  'ards. 
1^9.  ivnlorccmeiit  and  nniijaehance  of  air  quality  standards, 
'*5n.  .^()h(l  waste  disposal  nnuiao-emont, 

;iL  Ihiral  transportation  of  people,  particularly  older  Anier> 
]cansaiidthci:)Oor. 

Ser\'ice  pro^rranis  [V.r  older  Aniericaus, 

;>1.  Constrnctton,   plm  jp  jintenance  of  street  and 

traflic  control  p.^  f  i  ci-ns  ^ -rstenis. 
,  34.  ludustria:  j:>arks. 

35.  Labor  inaj'ket.  ami  eniploynient  service. 

;]().  Manpower  dcvelopnient  and  ti*a  inwp;. 

o7,  ^I'ocational  technical  trainin<»'  institutes. 

38,  (j^iiinuuutv  junior  colleges. 

ai).  Uiiiversities,  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

40.  Research  and  development  centers, 

41.  Airports  and  airw^ays, 

42.  Developmental  liighways  and  other  highway  and  road  con- 
struction, 

43.  Railroads, 

44.  Hard-surf  accd  access  roads  and  streets. 

45.  Multiple  purpose  Avater  resource  development. 

40.  Electric  power  generation,  transmission  and  distribution. 

47.  K'ttural  gas  distribution  systems. 

48.  Adequate  water  supply  for  municipal  and  industrial  use. 

49.  Cultural  centcr.s. 

50.  Navigation* 

vl.  Flood  plain  management  and  flood  controL 

52.  Encouragement  of  foreign  investment  in  XJ.S,  rural  develop- 
ment, 

53.  Promotion  of  exports. 


Tliis  is  a  ]on^\\]\{l  costly  list. 

^lixuy  iMV  aliriuly  beiii<i\  at  Icnst  partially,  limuici'd  in  ono  way  ov 
aiioMuM."  by  existiiiir  sonr^'t^s  htkI  insi  itul  ions,  Hui  wry  lew  of  {\\v  X\ 
it  iMiis  is  Jis  fn  lly  liiununHl  ii:  rural  i\  rtvis  as  would  \)o  riuiui  rcil  io  I'oiil  r-ili- 
\\{r  riilly  Io  allaiiiiii(^!)t  of  tlu'  Midi  |>rio!'ily  al\('n  to  rui'al  diM'tdo|MiUMtr 
as  ;i  [Kirt  of  1  luMuitional  poliry  of  hahniccd  j:  >wt h  oy  rcv'cnily  im^;u'Um! 
laws.  Pntt!)):r  in  tlu'  needed  addilinnal  in,  dhitioiis,  racilitit's.  ami 
enttM-]n'ises  will  ]*(»r|uire  a  lni<:'e  inrestnuMit,  of  pri\'ate  and  ])ul)lie  I'nnds. 

'J^liere  are  no  deliiiitively  doeninenr(»d  (iuairos  that  indieali*  the  lt»tal 
ninonnt  of  investment  I'efjuired  for  tlie  next  decade  or 'the  ne.Nt  rljree 
deeades.  'Die  required  I'eseandi  has  simply  not  ht^t-n  (ha\e,  Xor  is  there 
a  (lefiniiiv(^  nationwide  suiTey  of  liow  much  of  t!ie  need  can  he  met 
fi'oiM  savina'S  within  the  rural  ef)nnnunities  and  Iionv  iinicli  innst  he 
[c'onu'lil  in  from  theontsi(h'. 

Some  indicative  e|)iso<lie  studies  in  Xentncky  and  I  he  central  Ajv 
palacliian  n^ii'ion  and  in  other  tlevelopin^'  nations  sn.iruest  : 

a.  that  national  and  nndt  inational  ente]*i>rises  locat  in<2' or  e.\pandii\i:' 
a  plant  in  u  rural  area  do  so  from  fuiidi^  ol)tained  from  eor]>o]';it(.* 
sonires  ouiside  the  area  : 

b.  tliat  as  much  as  lialf  of  the  savinirs  ireMun-atod  -within  a  drvel(:)i)in!^" 
area  may  not  stay  wjthiii  the  area  for  reiiivestnumt; 

e.  that  finaneiers  m  such  Mi*eas  are  not  as  via^orons  as  those  in  ut iier 
areas  ii'i  i>ushint!'  de\*e1oi)inent  ^vithin  their  own  serviee  areas; 

d.  that  the  '^dement  of  face,  to  face  social  connnunieatioii  that  <*]iar- 
aetiua/es  -mall  town  milit^ttes  airainst  iiivestnten*  ■  "  loral  sou^  ^'S  in 
local  entt  -'^  ri-^^-  and  eneoirrair-  -  'stm  -nt  o  if.!'.i-  f:i  away 
v.Vi^n^  \v-->v^r  ■  ^      iiadiJire,  iu  A  a3J-..'*-ioti       ^^'enh'li  ar-:         .a^^^-n!!^r.   ^f  the 

*.  rli::-  IV:^  •  e  local  dev>-dop;  ;W  >r'H^s  tha-  .  >i  v  i  n  are 
(Ii-u'ImI  f:iiiK>J-  ■  irardless  of  intt^'^^H''  --x^.i^-.  by  a  ?^t'^  of  inv-naiia'  un- 
olliciiucajntjf  uiioninir. 

These  and  other  studies  also  indicaTs^^rlitit  not  only  is  the  actual  risk 
luiiher  in  rural  than  in  uourural  areas  hut  also  the  diiVerevice  in  the  pre- 
sumed or  psyeholofTieul  rates  of  risk  is  even  t^-reat^u', 

Tinral  areas  also  sufTer  from  hipfher  costs  re.sultin/z  from  aavalcr 
distance  required  for  transportation  of  raw  material  and  fiuislun]  li'oods 
and  from  lo^'  volume  production  for  small  local  market  and  otlu^r 
eoucomitants  of  sparse  settlement. 

As  result  of  all  these  faetoi-s  there  is  an  appai'ent  short-fall  of  avail- 
nhl(^  credit  and  other  investment  for  needed  devcloiunent  in  rural 
eonuuunitios. 

Tiie  needed  investment  is  of  three  distinct  types: 

1.  Credit  and  other  self- liquidating!!:  in^-estment; 

2.  Subsidies  to  equalize  the  hiirher  costs  of  construction  and 
operation  in  sparsely  settled  rural  communities:  and 

Soedal  rural  locatinii  incentiA'cs  to  oA-orcome  the  lariivly 
psychological  barriers  to  investment  in  rural  communities. 
Tlietotal  of  these  woukh  of  course,  be  greater  than  the  tot.al  of  actual 
constriction  costs  plus  oneratinf>:  expenditures  by  the  amount  of  the 
location  incentive  required. 

^^^lile  no  definitive  indicntions  are  available  of  the  total  amount  of 
needed  investment  and  location  incentives  to  reach  the  rural  develo]>- 
Uient  <i*oals  that  have  l)een  qnan:tativ(dy  projected  for  the  cominti' 
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decade*  scraps  of  data  from  varied  sources  suggest  the  total  may  be 
more,  than  $W0  l)illioii.  Of  tliis  al)o\;,t  $700  l>inioii  would  1)0  for  inve^^t- 
rnents  private  produ<*tivt»  ciitoi-prisos  and  $200  billion  would  bo  for 
investment  in.  mnniciiial  and  otlver  governnientally-provided  facilities, 
and  $10  billion  for  location  incentives,  after  eliminating  tlio  overlap 
l)etwecn  svihsidized  investment  and  oiitriglit  location  incentive  pay- 
meittr^.  The  annnal  averajre  miglit  be  about  $01  hillion,  of  wliidi  $70 
billion  would  be  for  ]0]Mvate  enterprise,  $20  billion  for  muiucipal 
facilities,  and  $1  billion  for  location  incentives,  not  including  those 
made  as  part  of  subsidized  investment.  To  these  figures  there  should 
be  added  the  funds  reqnired  to  maintain  current  public  "work  proiocts 
that re  truly  developmental  in  nature  and  the  amomit  now  involved 
in  various  hidden  sul)sidies  such  as  artificially  low  interest  rates,  tax 
advantages,  aiul  the  like. 

I  liave  not  becMi  able  to  find  even  an  indicative  breakdown  of  tlie 
municipal  investment  total  into  types  of  facilities  and  pnblic  works. 

Oil  tlie  private  side,  the  annnal  investment  mix  might  be  somewhat 
as  follows:  agriculture  $0.0  billion:  conmiercial  $8.0  billion:  commnni- 
eation  $S.O  billion:  pnblic  utilities  $7.5  billion:  railroads  $1.0  billion  ; 
purports  and  airways  $1.5  liillion;  otlu^r  ti-ansportation  $L0  billiovi; 
housing  $20.f^  billion;  mi]T)in;r  >2  billion:  nom^nrnble  irowls  manufac- 
turing plants  86.5  billion:  cts^^^iblc  goods  maTinfacturins^  plants  $0.5 
billion. 

How  much  of  this  shoii^lrl  Vh^  rairect  private  investment,  how  mnch 
credit,  and  liow  much  suhr- (iv  \wuld  be.  Tcqinred  to  augment  govern- 
mental credit  wid  other  inw^r^tmrnt  fun-ds  and  location  i  i/  Mitivc  pay- 
ments cannot  at^'cnrately  be  orojcT^tcd  frr^rm  avn^ilablp  r^m:.- 

Cnrrcntlyj  si^nsidies  on  nmniicipal  commimitry  farnirv^^;  nd  pul)lic 
work  projects  varies  from  :i?TQ'  to  100%.  Most  req;T:r(  >^nr:ie  kind  of 
State  or  local  iriiutching.  Tlie  President's  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing  proposals  eliminate  the  matching  requirement  and  specifically 
authorize  that  revenue  shai'ing  funds  received  may  be  used  to  mat/ch 
other  Federal  grants  that  do  require  State  or  local  ma*;ching.  Includ- 
ing direct  Federal  expenditures  on  pnblic  works  and  other  com- 
munity facilities  along  witli  categorical  grant  programs,  the  over-all 
current  average  might  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  50% 
sliare. 

Subsidies  to  rural  private  enterprise  now  probably  total  move  than 
$10 billion  annually. 

Rural  Locatiox  Ikcextim^s 

A  rural  location  incentive  is  not  a  payment  to  make  profitable  an 
otherwise  unprofitable  business,  Eather  it  is  a  payment  to  induce 
entrepreneurs  of  profitable  firms  to  locate  new  plant  and  plant  expan- 
sions in  rural  rather  than  nonrural  communities.  The  location  incen- 
tive is  designed  to  malce  operation  of  the  proposed  plant  capacity  more 
profitable  in  a  rural  area,  with  the  incentive,  than  the  same  plant 
capacity;  would  be  in  a  nonrural  area  without  the  incentive. 

Location  incentives  may  take  any  of  several  forms : 

1.  A  tax  credit  for  plant  capacity  located  in  rural  area ; 
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2.  A  tax  credit  for  employment  provided  ill  a  plant  located  in  a 
rural  area; 

3,  A  tax  deduction  on  exi:)enditures  for  plant  capacity  construc- 
tion or  even  some  share  of  operating  costs  in  a  rural  area ; 

4.  Provision  of  plant  site  and/or  buildinix  and/or  equiiiment 
that  will  be  utilized:  _ 

5,  SiK»cial  reduced  interest  rate  loans; 
G.  Outright  payment  oitlier  as : 

(a)  a  capital  grant  in  oJie  hnnp  sum.  or 

( b)  as  an  annual  payment  of  some  kind. 

Locution  incentives  arc  a  direct  and  straight-forward  means  of  im- 
plementuig  a  rural  development  policy  or  a  policy  of  geographic 
redistribution  of  po])u]ation  and  economic  o[)portunities.  Its  •nnoimt 
}nust  ])e  sufficient  to  make  a  pr<>[)osiMl  husiiioss  more  profi  t;;;  -  a 
r  -ral  area  than  in  acorupeting  nonrural  irea. 

But  the  ci'ucial  pomt  about  the  incent.  e  is  that  be  large  rMoi':^'  n  to 
ii  1  j :  uenice  the  location  decision. 

Public  works  tmd  iiivestn^ent  in  coiununity  facilities,  \^  lirnely 
nnd  of  adequate  quality,  als(^  sorve  i\f>  a  i  indirect  rural  locnTioii  in- 
^.'entives, 

Xot  nearly  all  of  tlie  investniimt  needs  for  rural  developmemr  ru^ed 
be  nuet  whh  locatirm  incentives  and  subs^idies.  Mostnrf  the  needed  funds 
can  .^li*  gemu'ated  !:rv)m  dirt^f^^t  in^t^^tmerit  .ma  credit. 

( "ffrpot'al  and  Qiulividiiriil  sarfrigs  are  now  genei'ai  ed  from  economic 
acnvity  ill  rural  communities.  V;  the  tempo  of  econimiic  growth  picks 
u])  a  larger  sliare  of  it  than  now  can.  bo  expected  to  remain  in  the  area 
where  generated  to  hnance  new  and  oxpraidiug  enterprises*  Moreover, 
increased  income  and  employment  in  a  rural  community  wdll  attract 
additiojiiil  private  investment  fnmi  outside  the  rural  community. 

Just  how  much  of  the  $900  billion  of  needed  rural  investment  might 
be  a^'ailable  from  these  nongovernmental  sources  cannot  i\my  be  de- 
termined from  available  data. 

Whatever  the  gap,  it  wall  have  to  be  irVade  iip  w*ith  Federal  and 
State  subsidy  and  governmen tally-sponsored  credit. 

BOKROAVER-OWXKD  UUKAL  DKVlCLOr^tENT  CKKDIT  IXSTITUTTON" 

This  proposal  would  establish  a  nationwide  rural  development 
banking  system  for  non-farm  rural  credit  similar  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  System  for  farm  credit.  Through  purchase  of  voting 
stock  in  the  rural  development  bank,  borro\vei*s  and  the  local  financial 
institution  from  whom  they  obtain  their  loan,  would  repay  the  initial 
Federal  capital  subscription  and  become  owners  of  the  bank.  The 
rural  development  banking  system  would  obtnin  needed  funds  by 
selling  bonds^  debentures  and  letters  of  credit  on  central  money 
mai'kets. 

FEDERAL  GTTATIAX'I  F.KD  LOAXS 

Private  enterprises  and  municipalities  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
needed  funds  from : 
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(a)  (/u.-tomai'v  clKuiiu'lrf 

(b)  the  .silly  of  laxablr  ijiniiicip:il  boiuls  with  suh.^idi/jMl  or 
niisnljsi(liy.(»(l  iiiti'irst  rn\v:  itoi- 

(c  )  ( hv.  nti'ji]  (Un-ol()])inon(  haiikiuii'  sA"s(cin 
f'oiikl  1,0  ifiMilc  t'liiril>lo  ro  (>l)taiji  Iomus  fnnu  lornl  luuiks  wJh)  wwuht 
'h'  alilc  to  ol)inin  Uku\  ^umim I'aiitccs  or  iiiori o-auv  iiisiii-aiirt'  IVoiu  an  np- 
iM'()[M'i;tt(»  Fcdri  Nl  AiK^iicv  surli  MS  Fa nnt?i-s ' 1 1 olue  Adiiiiiiisl  im(  i^M  or 

iM-:rr  axd  :  .-^i;i?kd  i.oaxs 

Kural  d(-,.  Mpiiieiir  ^Tojocf^s  not  ^nialif vijiij:  i'or  funds  from  aiiv  of 
llh'  al:o\v  roiE..,  ;  Up  iiL'idr  •  i^iNhi  io'ol)tMin  (liivrt  or  iiisinvd 

iM^dn-al  loMi  roiii  Ml.-  :p])pi'()pi  iai^  ^i,iiviiry  or  loans  \vlncli  tlic  ^jl^micv 
ad\^•n^rl^s  :nr      .'u  srli-^  «mi  ;in  iir-iin-i:  i  tasis. 

jl'  'ill  I  •  opt ioiii-  w'i^iv  iii;id(^  i!\';nlal)lr  il  Vvonl(L  in  (dicct.  t  -nf)- 
iisli  111  :nl(i^^  Mi)  !o  cMi<M)iMury  rli,!ii!  ,ds.  :i  hnidc  witli  S(»V(M-a I  wi  .nws 
^•ynh  n  InM  (d'i'in*ni  riopn u^iir  rr.-tlit  mMd(MiV!nlal)l(MiHlM.  !i]'st 
'V-  -iH*  locni  iinanciMi  iii;w{ininoii  or  iv':'it)nal  ia\— r-uMit 

bnnkor. 

TntMl  tUiUjenstliiMnv- svst^  M.-fuvd  ifsid  f  is  r:]p;d)lc^  of  i  '-'wia; 
n\vi\\  ^\vvrU:\mH:nt  lUHM-ir.  xisti  '  .Mi-r  .Hid  Stnio  loan  ])r  ^  lUiis 
'H'  k'  |>\  -  3  opf'rnt  ;^:  ^  ;iihI  -  :wi  .1  ^-  .  ,  ■  a  sckvai'd  l)asis, 
^  IIh--  ri-'  ■  m  ir  iija'.  Tfi  tii!\M^  limt  oporalv  in  nii'al  aivas. 
jM)nc.  ;!r -//^nM\  .i!(M'xrlusiv(dy  iMiral.  'I'o  prevent  duplication  and  over- 
lap ol  ni  syst<Mn  Avitli  oxistin^-  prog-nuns,  i)roie(:t  sponsoi>;  and 
applicants  cnnld  ho  nmdo  inolisi'i))lo,  for  loans  luider  the  new  systiMo  if 
nwdcd  funds  vowUl  bo  obtained  within  a  lear^onablo  tiiucoii  reasonable, 
terms  ii'oni  enstoniary  channels  of  any  existino- ]oan  i)roaTani.  Mom- 
over.  ])rovi.sion  slionld  he  made  for  joint  participation  in  individual 
nii'al  dov(dopinent  loans  by  two  or  nioiT  aii'encies  niul  piMvato  croditoi\s, 

COORDIXATJOX  AND  PLAXXING  OF  KT-RAL 

(X):\nrrxLTv  i:\irKOAi^:^[EXT 

It  has  been  proposed  that  tlie  sub-state  area  wide  general  puri)o>^e 
ninlt:]urisdictional  i)lannin<r  nnd  develo])niont.  disti-i('ts  or  re^nons  lie 
strengthened  in  their  coordination  j^owers  I)v  in'ovidino- them  wirit  the 
Jnithoi-ity  to  pass  on  the  desii^ahility,  mei*its/and  fiscal  feasibility  of  all 
pi-oposed  rural  development  projects  as  well  as  to  detei'inine  consist- 
ency of  nulividnal  propos(*d  pi'ojects  xnth  areawide  ])lans  developed  bv 
such  districts.  Provisions  for  a  limited  version  of  such  powers  is  now 
mclnded  in  Office  of  ]\ranairement  nnd  Pnda*ct  Circular  Xumher  l^o. 
wliicli  implements  a  proA  isioii  of  the  Model  Cities  Act,  Tliis  u'rant  of 
authority  to  formally  oi-ganized  rural  comnnniity  (nudti'jurisdic- 
tional)  idanning-  and  development  districts  slionkV  be  strengthened. 

Expanding  income  in  private  enterpi-isc  to  sni)port  higher  quality 
comrminity  services  and  n)0]*o  and  bottei-  connnnnity  facilities  and 
iniblic  works— are  essential  elements  of  successful  town  and  country 
development. 

But  all  these  elements  n'mst  be  fashioned  together  into  a  living,  coor- 
dnnited.  complete,  general  purpose  actioji  pi-oa'ram  that  )s  consist(>nt 
both  with  relations  of  its  various  parts  to  each  othei*  and  of  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  to  the  I'esoni'ces  and  I'calistic  potentialities  and  cai)a-' 
bdity  of  the  commuidty  hopefully  in  a^  coixlance  with  a  pleasino;  and 
protective  land  use  phm. 
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This  iviiuirt'S.  hnlh  in  ilic  piivato  siTttu'  ;nwl  in  iho  ofliciMl  goN-ern- 
ntt'nt  1111(1  political  prcxn^ss  a  roiit  inuoiis  [jrocc-s  of  rt'ljit  inir  tMiniiiuinit  v 
viiint's  juul  li'oals  to  a\'juhiMc»  ivsoMi'cts  innl  opoort unit  Ics,  in  icrnis  of 
;ir?ii»n.s  ]'(!t|ii '  "('(I  to  attain  tlnMiu  into  a  l)r<  ■  'ily  ayivcd  upon  irtMicral 
])lari. 

Sucii  .iriMn-  !  |)urpos(^  (M)iu.nuinil y  iuiiwo  -wwi  plans  wiih  enfoT'ci'- 
ninit  p^ovi^;  M.->  ronsislcuit  with  art^awirii'.  M.-itcwich'  huid  u.^i*  |)lans 
wiil  la.\lp  rur;!!  AjiuU'ica.  in  ils  <  li'v<^h  »pjuvin  'i^rf^;,  tn  a  void  i  he  vrvois 
juade  iu  luiild^'  ir  tlu^  great'  (•i*ic\>^  (d'  today 

Inen^asinii"  Federal  and  State  (rowr:iinKtiUr  nw  r('(|uii*iu;r  coiisist- 
c'lu'v  wilh  p  '  iral  pur])osc  (l('vcIo[)nu»ai;  pla  n-,  ;;s  prc'[iarcd  hy  midti- 
jurindicl ioual  ;:nulti-oouii!y  and  nudli— r:u<!«  ?  =,ivvc»h)piiH'uC  ;>5Mruniiir 
a.nd  ro(^rdinaM')u  bodies  as  rrertHpiisite  I'"'-  u^v:\\  an<l  >tat('  aids  of 
various  IcilH:  .  Sn:'*h  plans  ;i;h1  eousi:-'  ^'V  \'  U;  'luan  slioii!*!  he  re- 
(piired  h  r  ;  ii't'  :d  uf  aii\  r  an  (rr  ii'i  -  >  '  IVi-  ;t  f^Jp*'  miv^j^iMjii 
];roiect  :ii;id-    i\>    rn  Ida  t  hv- ;     a  by  i^''  /'  J'i  -  ri.        ■  :a  re-nn\ r  ineiiL 

Many  '^ir-  '  :■•  I  h^edi^rai  ; '"^  ■>^i'r'M..,.-  -imi  ;:T--i:-'  •  ■•rijui.T-  .:>-\\(-''\r-  n{ 
\n\\\\  :! ■  r-r-ry-    developii^-M   [V^^^Eii;-  ■ 'v,'^^,iii^!-' ^  .  ;  (at.  l\n' 

prr >ieri  ^.  •  ;u  lou  i  11  \-ol  x  .  i  I »e  ineii-.  iv  !  in,  or  he  rousisteiil-  with  any 

l>i'i'-rxisi  nil!.-  general  j)iir])()se  <levi^lopuieut  plan  or  |)rOirrain  of  coni- 
iumdty.  area,  or  tlistrict  iiuprovenient  that:  nray  have  been  |>]*ei)ared. 
I'ids  is  not.  (piite  good  enough.  1^'ovisiou  must  be  niad(»  jo  formulate 
an*!  keep  curi'enr  the  needed  area  wide,  genend  i)ur[)<)se  jdans. 

Whether  sneh  areawide  general  purj)Ose  development  plans  are 
ofiicvially  required  or  not  for  any  particular  project  siicli  phins  arc 
essential  to  efHcient  and  eU'ective  community  improvcmcJit,  if  niuxi- 
inmu  development  is  to  he  obtained  eoiisistcnt  with  eiiviromnental 
(pndity  in  shortest  possil)le  time  with  a  nuiiimum  of  uneconomic  in- 
vest meids,  losses,  dup]icati<ms  oi*  wastid'ul  ope.rations  with  maxjumm 
aj-t-eplane(*  by  the  residents  of  the  aiva. 

Lev(^ls  of  Vlaniung 

Ad  success I'ul  luunan  acti\'ity  involves  i)lanning. 
l^lans  for  various  aspects  of  rural  community  improvement  are  of 
liv(^  genc^ral  types : 

II)  Individual  structure  or  architectural  plans; 

(2)  Project  plans  (as  iov  a.  ]:>articular  housing  project  or  wa- 
tershed ])rotection  and  treatment  project) ; 

(:i)  Fimctional  i)lans  (such  as  for  sewerage  and  waste  dis|)osal 
in  an  entire  area,  or  comprehcjisive  river  basin  water  development 
plans,  an  ov(!.rall  econondc  develo]nnent  ])hin^  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plans,  or  the  anti-])Overfy  i)]ans  of  u  community  action 
agency  or  the  (Cooperative  Area  Afanjiower  Planning  System  or 
'the  Comi)rehensive  statewide  or  regional  mental  health,  health 
services  or  vocation  education  ])lan)  ; 

(4)  Aiva-wido  comnunvity  and  stat(»wide  general  ])nrpose  de- 
velopment ])huis  that  bring  together  all  fmictionah  j^roject,  struc- 
tin'al,  and  pliysical  ehMuents  and  components  of  tlie  total  com- 
nnunty  inipr(n-(^  elVoit  into  pi'oper  relationship  to  (^ach  other, 
consistent  with  the  land  use  pi  ans  ior  tlie  particular  geographic 
area  :  and 

(i))  Land  and  physical  features  plan  for  area 
All  Hvc  Icinds  of  plans  arc  essential. 
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yet  Won  „„icia„.y  ^UM^SL  ll^'^lt^Z  JS§i1M'Kl 

is  essential  ti  o  S  S  s,^,^r^^^^^^^^^^  '"'•'.I  K™g'''Pblc.to,,ri,.,y 
importnnttha  n  ra  TSlS^  ^"^^takes.  It  is  also 
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Mt  (IkiI  we  UQvd  les.s  futile  i)l;imuuii^  for  phuniinji's  sake  and  mow 
pruniol ioji  und  fiuance:  loss  tielialo  (n'ov  tCM'lniical  dolails  and  mow 
miitv  oT  ])iir])os(':  loss  ptnvor  sliai^rirlc  and  niori'  ix^rsistiMKT  and  si^IT- 
discipliJio:  loss  p)vscT'i|>t)oii  and  more  [jors])iration  :  loss  jirojiidioe  and 
jnoi'c  pride.  IIo\ve\  oi\  oxpansiou  of  tlio  rnrul  nniUi  jurisdict  ional 
gou(;raI  i)in'i)oso.  plannini^  and  dovolopniont  dlstricls  sliould  bo 
onoouraii'od  and  suppnrtod.  Fodoral  and  Stale  ap|)roi)riatic)ns  foi-  tlic 
])iii'[)osc  slionld  ho  ^Teatly  oxi)andod. 

Fornmlation,  ijni)I(MnontMlion.  aJid  onforconiont  of  gonoral  purpose 
aroawido  development  plans  are  essential  lo  malce  as  certain  as  ^yG  can 
that;  (1)  the  ]-nral  development  that  does  take  i)lnco  is  ostlietieally, 
culturally,  and  oeoloii'ieally  d<^sirnl*le  and  (2)  that  it  is  oeonomically 
and  sooially  sound  and  feasible*. 

Only  throuiz'h  liOiieval  purpose  <lovelopniGnt  planniu.ir  ca^i  the  various 
funetional  ])lan.s  bo  broujfht  into  \voi"kab]e  and  ploasinir  relatioiisliips 
to  eaoli  othei". 

In  addition  to  and  in  connection  with,  expanded  Feder'al  and  State 
linuneial  siip])or-t  to  nudtijudisdictional  areawide  ireneval  pui'poso  plan- 
niu.a",  the  C'on^ri'eJrrs  sl^ould  pass  and  the  President  sign  logislation  tluit 
will  authorize  uvd  en.conra<ro.  thruuo-h  100  pei-cent  grants.  State  and 
nuiltiiurisdictional  districts  to  prepare,  and  maintain  current,  the  re- 
(|uired  land  (aiul  water)  use,  environmental  protection  and  physical 
feature  phuining  that  determines  tiie  framewoi'k  within  which  rural 
development  and  connnnnity  impi'oveinent  occurs. 

Currently  there  ai'c  five  aspirants  for  exclusive  tojo  power  j)osttion 
in  areawide  a'oneral  pio-pose  and  land  use  planning. 

(1)  Urban  growth  city  plamiing  groups  which  deny  thp  validity  of 
or  need  for  special  niral  phmning  and  development  and  a]'e  largely 
])hysical  feature  oriented  on  a  metro])olitan  area  basis,  although  the 
IIT'D  ]>lajming  graiit,  model  cities,  and  Council  of  Govei'n?nenfs  pro- 
gram have  broad(Mied  their  perspectives. 

(2)  Comprellensi^•o  watc^r  and  related  laud  resource  and  national 
land  use  planning  on  a  river  basin  or  watershed  basis  tlirougli  matclied 
Federal  grants  to  states : 

(0)  Rural  community  development  districts. 

(4)  The  public  woi'Ics  and  economic  developnlent  oriented  who  are 
pushing  a  combination  of  nationwide  Federal-State  regional  connnis- 
sions  and  multi jurisdictional  local  developmeiit  districts. 

Public  works  and  econonvic  development  planning  in  especially  de- 
pressed areas,  such  as  Appal acliia  and  Oxarks. 

(5)  As  usual  in  such  situations  noneof  tliese  is  optimum,.  Some  order 
must  be  brought  out  of  this  potential  chaos.  Probably  the  most  feasible 
solution  may  be  approached  by  eithei-  of  two  I'outes : " 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  Congressional  ad  hoc  (possibly  informal) 
combined  planning  and  development  subcommittee  composed,  in  each 
ITouse  of  Congress,  of  members  di'awn  from  t]ie  several  staiiding  com- 
mittees that  now  have  overlapphig  jurisdictions:  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  Banking  Housing,  and  Urban  Aifairs;  Public  Works;  and 
Interior  and  Instilar  Aifaii's:  or 

(2)  Enactment  of  all  four  proposals  with  pi-ovision  for  sufficient 
di:5Ci-etionary  authority  that  the  essential  internally  consistent  Na- 
tioiial  planning  and  development  progiam  can  be  fashioned  by  com- 
bining them  through  administrative  a(*tion  in  the  Executive  Branch, 

The  optimum  solution  would  be  le;rislation  establishing : 

(A)  Nationwide  land,  pfiysicul,  natural  resources  and  enviromnen- 
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t:i!  u<v  iniU  ])roliM'iion  pl:inii'ni,ir  l)y  niiilti-stato  n\L^ions:  (h) 
States:  ((•)  inultijiitisdirtioiial  sub?>t;Ue  (li.strif^ty ;  {d)  countios:  (e) 
iuunir.i])ulitios  and 

(  F))  Nationwide  <r<M)cral  jHirj^iOso  dcvelopjnont.  plamiinir  an<l  do- 
volnpnHMit1)y  (a)  mnlti  .'r^tato  rofrions ;  (1>)  states:  (o)  siil)-stat(Mlistrirts 
or  I'ci^-ions:  (li)  <'(»Mnt  i<»^^ :  (o)  niunirlpalitii's:  and  (f)  juMa'li!i<n'li(M)ds; 
and 

(C)  City  Planning 

All  those  should  i)c  adequately  hnauced  hut  oidy  luinimally  f'on- 
trollfd  by  tlio  Federal  ^'o\'tM'inuent  to  the  extent  ncnHtetl  to  ensinv  iittain- 
nient  of  national  jz'oals. 

XAJ'UJXAn  Laxi)  T\^k  Plaxxim: 

-Vlrhoutih  finu'tional  in  nature.  ai'ea\vi(l(»  land  use  ])1anniuii'  is  of 
st)e('ial  siii'iiilieaiire  to  ii'eiuo'al  |)Ui'[)<)se  rin'al  de\'eh)])inent. 

'i'lie  lai'frest  ga]>  in  rural  development  efrorts,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  tlio  availability  of  funds  for  invostmonl,  is  tlie  eoni- 
]dete  1;u*k  of  systeniatle  area^vido  national,  state,  and  district  plan- 
niui:  for  use  of  land,  wattn*.  and  other  natural  resources  and  tlio  pliysi- 
cal  lo<*ation  of  nin  jov  nuuunade  a])])urtenanc<\s. 

Various  Iviiuis  of  partial  and  functional  approaches  are  underway 
A'aryint;:  from  wattM-  and  aii'  (pi:dity  ]»lauuino\  ri\'ei'  basin  and  ntliei* 
watershed  pbinnin,ir  for  water  aird  relati^d  land  i*esources  diM'elo])nient, 
Fai'uiers  Ilonie  Adniinistrsition  (inanced  rural  sewer  and  waste  dis- 
posal plannin^r.  some  Council  of  (io\'eruui<']it  and  othiu*  arcMAvide  undti- 
jiirisdii'tional  laiul  use  plaimiuu'  in  nu^tropolitjin  aivas.  aiid  city 
plan]iinj>'  and  zonin^Lr  find  codt*  enforcenuMit  of  varyinir  degrees  of  ade- 
quacy and  strictness  in  many  municipalities, 

But  for  the  irreat  bulk  of  the  land  area  of  the  broad  expanse  of  Rural 
.Vmeriea.  no  irenei-al  i)ur]^ose  area-wide  laud  and  water*  use  i^lans.  zon- 
3n,ir  and  code  enforcement  exists  or  is  underway,  except  for  certain 
juiblir  laiul.s.  watershtnl  areas,  lesoureo  conservation  and  development 
project  ai'eas  and  the  conservation  plans  of  soil  and  water  conservatioti 
districts  whicli  souietinies  extend  inside  nnmicipal  boimdaries,  and 
which  now  cover  most  of  the  nation. 

The  Xatiounl  Ivesources  IMannin^  Bonrd  and  its  successo!-  airencies 
ai'e  lonii:  since  dead  as  are  the  state  and  local  land  use  planning  efforts 
of  the  former  Bureau  of  Airricnltural  Economics  in  the  Deparbnent 
of  Airricnltnre.  Js^othinji;  has  taken  their  place. 

Le.irislative  ])r(>\'isiou  foi'  <leHnitive  uatioiial  land  use  ]>lannin5j:  is 
]iow  be  in  £3:  considered  by  Conirress.  Tlie  nearest  approach  is  the  pro- 
posed lefrislation,  modeled  on  "water  resources  planning  programs,  and 
as  a)i  amendment  thereto,  that  is  now  pending:  in  controversial  altev- 
native  forms,  before  the  Senate  and  House  Conmiittees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflairs. 

T^ro))erly  understood,  land  and  physical  plaimin<2'  is  needed  for 
both  directional  and  protective  roles  in  rural  development. 

I^<rislation  should  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  and  rerpiirenients  for  national,  state,  district,  and  county  area- 
wide  land  and  water  use  planning;,  zoning  regulations  and  code  en- 
forcement not  just  in  cities,  not  just  in  river  basins,  but  throughont 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 

"^Vhen  such  plans  were  formnlnted  and  zoning  regulations  and  land 
use  codes  were  made  effective,  they  would  establish  the  framework 
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^vifliin  »vl)icli  vuvu]  doviilopiiUMit  would  1m»  (Micoura^ii't'd  and  nssi.-tO([ 
to  tako  place,  'riiev  Avonld  cstalilish  tlio  approiJi'inti'  mix  aiul  l(H'ari<»M  <w' 
di'vclopiin'iu,  ill  rural  aivas  \n(li  noii-niral. 

T^aclu'jiiL^  siu-h  land  iiso  plans  and  iv^ulatiuns  i-ural  dt^vt'lopiui'iu  w'lW 
r'onlinuo  to  taki'  its  aimless,  liiq^ha/^ard,  i)n<iMitially  danpTons  c'oiir>i>. 
Hut  i'nIlilliiuMU  of*:  as]>ii'ation  of  I'ura]  poophM^annot  a  wail .  and  lias 
jiof  awaited  land,  use  i)laniii]i<j^. 

Hut"  ixd'oiH'  Ion  luaiiy  movn  irri'vc^rvildi^  (^oiuminiKMils  lo  m;a1  lauil 
nsi's  iiiv  luadi'.  t\\r  nation  would  In'  well  ailN'isi^l  io  niov<'  forward  ]\nw 
with  a  natiouwid(.^  land  and  natural  I'csourci'  plaiininjj.-  sw-tfin  and 
pi'Oii'rain. 

An  (?ss(^]iiial  prtu'tHjuiHilc  of  du'  ari^awidc^  ii'iuitM-jd  ])urposi'  dt'\iH<)p- 
nuMit  action  [)lan  is  ihv  arx'awidt^  land  (ancrwartM*)  and  phvsi'-al 
features  plaiu  which  siiould  he  haek'ed  up  hy  {^llVetive  en  I  uriviUiMir 
niaelniiei-y.  Only  in  (his  way  ran  the  phvsiral  |)asis  for  the  ovnituid 
j)nrposc  ])laji  he  pr(Kei-ved  and  adjusted  in  a  manner  tiial  wilT  alh»w 
nnph^menliil  ion  (^f  tin'  oen^'ral  pu!']>(ise  vh'\'elopiuent  plan  I hrouiihout 
its  \'a l  ions  i>ha.SH'S. 

VAU.'h  \yo[\  Is  nni<iue 

The  noed  for  eonsiderahly  deeent.j-ali/.ed  eonfrol  awv  de\-e]o])iuent 
])laiinin52:  s( ems  fj-om  the  btisie  uniqueness  of  each  ai'ea.  AVe.  inust  ivcoo  ' 
ivi/(^  tlial;  all  rui-al  coiiuviiirdti(\s  ;uid  ail  ai'eas:  except  wilderne-ss  have 
sonie  soit  of  iM>tif.utional  struetnrO"-t.hat  this  varies  from  an^a  to 
area"--that  t\mv  is  in  evei-y  <'onununity  some  past  history  of  oni'a- 
i'!:<aiio.!ia!  aiul  ilevelopment  work  that  will  liave.  an  important  i^U'ect 
on  th(^-  ei'eation  of  new  orii'ani/ations  and  tJie  [)oteiitiaIities  of  new 
<levo]opments. 

There  arc  niany  othcM'  varia1)los  in  these  rural  eonnnunities;  aud  all 
of  tlicse  variahles  mean  that  we  ean't.  oxj)ect.  the  [)eo])le  in  emdi  rom- 
innnity  to  a])])i-oach  the  job  of  or<runi>^ina'  for  rui*al  environmental 
ini]>rovenient  and  e(^nuuuni('y  ilevelopmcii't.  in  fxaetlv  tlie  siune  wav, 
with  tlie  same,  kind  of  ni'»ranixation  structure.  Moivo\-er,  we  nmst  he 
pn^pa.red  to  acee])t  loea-l  variation  in  tlie  speed  with  which  orirani/.al  ion 
develops,  and  in  the  foi'm  tliat  m'<ira.nizat ion  takes. 

The  im]:)Oitant  consideration  is  tliat  whatever  the.  ora'anizat ion  it 
ser\'(>,s  the  need  of  each  particular  community  in  attaclcinir  its  pi'ohlems 
of  development  in  its  own  unique  way  aud  is  not  inconsistent  witli  hiirh 
piaority  national  iroa.ls  and  requirements. 

Indeed,  some  conmmnities  Jive  already  hiLddy  oro;ani>^od  some  pos- 
sibly overor.a-nni/ed.  ln  some  communities'thei-e  are  1oiio;-estabiishod 
oro-aidzations  woi-jciufr  toAvard  tlie  i>-nal  of  rural  envir(mme!ital*  im- 
provemeut  and  comnuinity  development,  and  with  a  lono-  histt^'v  of 
ncconiplislunents.  It  is  o])viously  im]M)rtant  niul  necessary  thar  'tlds 
existing  stnutui'e  he-  recoirni/.<'d  and  worked  with  I'ather  thaii  settimr 
up  new  competiti\T.  stiaictures.  durisdictional  com])etition  het\vei^h 
oxistiiio'  and  e.stahlislied  ori:a]n/ations  and  new  oryunixations  almost 
invariably  residts  in  redueod  ratluu*  than  enhanced  accomplislunent. 

xo  ravX'rjjAi.TA-  oksioxed  nLtJF.rniNrs 

The  iniiquene.ss  of  iudividuu]  eommunities'also  mean  tluit  no  bine- 
prints  for  all  i-ural  areas  can  be  drawn  iji  Washington,  the  state  capitaL 
or  mmvherc  olse,  except  in  rural  A  tnerica  itfidf . 

To  try  to  develop  rural  area  biuepri^^js  in  Washington  or  in  State 
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('apitiils  wotild  I'osi.ilt  iji  {'unity,  inacrurnli^  :nul  iiiMvnrkuljU^  'I'lic 
data  ucoded  to  int^Mlif^ently  dcivelop  rural  AniiM'iea-  an*  iwt  and  r:ninot 
be  iivailahle  to  any  master  i)l:iuntM\-:f  in  any  central  city — Stntt*  or 
Federal. 

Kven  if  partially  intoUigent  i)]ans  could  bo  renrrally  drafted,  \t  ir^ 
doul)tfid  thut  the  people  of  nind  America  would  accept  tlieni. 

And  even  if  they  eould  be  sold  in  sonic  manner,  it  v.onhi  not  be 
jnorally  ri^r-bt,  in  a  deiuocracy.  to  do<o. 

No  JMCn),  L'MKOK.AE  nATTKUX 

'Jliere  is  no  riiiid,  uniform  nationwide  ami  stiitewide  pattern  for 
rural  connnniiity  develoj^nent  teimin .>loiLi'y.  oruaniz-ation  or  methods, 
indeed,  tlsere  should  not  be.  Our  States*  and  I'unil  distrii '  s  connnu- 
nities,  counties,  cities,  and  neijirhboj'boods  \  ary  ^areatly,  owino;  to  dif- 
ferences in  history,  circiunstances,  traditions,  slructund^  orirani/^ation 
and  customary  -ways  of  doinj^  things  tliroug'li  social  action,  Eacli  can 
best  orf;"anize  for  develo20inent.  action  iji  its  own  way. 

StJ'ucture  and  ^Fethods  Adopted  by  an  Area  To  Aleet  Its  -Seeds 

It  is  consistent  ^vitli  these  basic  principles  to  suggest  that  neighbor- 
hood, counti'y,  community-  distri(^t,  and  State  and  umlti-State  regional 
planning  and  deve'lopment  organi/.ations,  by  whatever  name,  to  be  most 
useful  in  the  area  covered,  sliouhl  have  such  finictions  and  stnictures 
as  people  in  that  area  choose  to  organi/.c.  and  find  from  experience, 
work  best  for  tlieni.  Those  organisational  tools  nmst  be  tailored  and 
constantly  adjusted  to  tlic  needs  and  experiences  of  the  people  Avhose 
aspiratioiis  and  status  are  most  alfccted. 

Like  a  Snowball  Gohig  Down  Hill 

Rural  development,  or  its  opposite,  rural  decline,  are  cumulative 
and  solf-accelerating.  Once  started  down  hill,  an  area  finds  it  very 
hard  to  cliange  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  successful  development 
seems  to  proniote  more  development. 

Look  at  Philadelphia  and  its  metropolitan  area  which  the  Amerr- 
can  successors  to  the  Dutch  and  English  possibly  have  built  too 
large ;  it  was  a  rural  area  once— Penn ;s  Woods.  But  as  we  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  promote  rural  development,  if  we  decide  as  a  nation 
to  do  so,  let's  make  certain  that  we  do  not  ruin  the  environment  and 
make  all  the  other  mistakes  we  made,  over  approximately  two  centuries, 
in  building  the  huge  cities  witli  the  relatively  ungovernable  over- 
crowded, traffic- jammed,  human  and  ecological  pathology  of  today's 
megalopolis* 

^'obody  decided,  in  1750  to  channel  su(ih  a  high  proportion  of  the 
Nation's  future  ipopulation  into  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City.  But 
it  happened.  It  happened  because  v:e  did  not  have  the  foresij^lit  to 
kno^v  where  we  were  headed  or  we  did  not  care  enough  until  too 
late. 

The  Igniting  Spnrk 

]\[y  own  observation  and  experience  indicate  that  almost  any  simple 
successful  effort  to  make  any  comnumity  improvement  may  serve  to 
kick  off  and  catalyze  a  successful  convprebensive  rural  environmental 


'in.pi'ovenioiit  and  community  devolopiueiit  pmcess.  All  oL"  us  have  seen 
liow  thin<rs  i\s  sijuplo  iis  i)aintinu'  iiuiil  boxes,  or  dedicating  a  comity 
))ul)lic  foi-est  and  pitrk  can  stiirt  tilings  moving. 

Many  a  snuUK  multiple' purposoVatershcd  project  (PL  5G0)  lias 
sci'\'(h1  as  tlie  initiating  force,  ^fany  rosonrce  couso-vation  and  develop- 
ment projects,  initiated  nndcr  the  amcndmcius  to  Title  III  of 
(Land  Utilization)  Bankhead-Joncs  Act  have  served  as  stinuilns  and 
catalyst. 

Around  the  world,  exp(M*ience  has  ])roven  that  spirit  often  over- 
comes cold  hi  coded  economics.  Look  at  Israel,  South  Korea  and  Mexico. 
In  anotlicr  sense,  look  at  Germany  and  Japan. 

Xece.s.sary  ini^'redlents  ot^  successful  town  and  comitry  developuient 
seem  to  inchule  morale,  spirit,  and  working*  together — work,  deter- 
mination and  a  feeli]i<r  of  hrotlierliood — aiid  most  important — getting 
started. 

licsnits  Xot  Hamess 

The  payoff  in  rural  devolopinent  doesn't  come  with  foriuation  of 
advisory  councils*  planning  boards  or  connnittees  nor  even  prepara- 
tion of  development  plans.  The  j)ayotT  comes  when  local  people  start 
gettiiig  things  done — when  family  farm  income  increases — when  cash 
registers  on  ]shxm  Street  start  I'inging  more  often  and  more  merrily — 
when  rni'al  people  begin  to  reap  thoir  fair  share  of  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic growth — wheji  ninil  people  learn  to  -work  together  to  improve 
the  f[uality  of  life  in  rural  America. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  willingness  and  ability  of  local  units  of  general  goveramont  to 
finance  and  carry  out  the  functions  required, of  them  has  a  direct  and 
significant  bearing  upon  tlie  dh*ection  and  speed  of  rural  development 
in  the  area. 

Local  Govcrnnients 

For  this  reason,  Maddox  strongly  recommends  that  Federal  and 
State  sei'vices  to  local  rural  governments  he  made  an  important  com- 
ponent of  tlie  rural  development  effort.  Some  have  suggested  that 
reforms  in  the  structures  and  procedures  of  local  government  l)c  made 
a  prerequisite  of  Federal  and  State  grants  for  rural  develo])meut 
pnrposes. 

Various  States  and  educational  institutions  have  attempted  to  meet 
this  need  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  are  strong  indications  that  State 
Land  Grant  Univei'sities  and  experimental  stations  are  now  willing 
and  eager  to  provide  this  service  in  coordinated  cooperation  with  other 
))rivate  and  puhlic  ai'ea  teclmical  histitutes,  community  junior  colleges, 
and  4-year  colleges  and  universities.  Pending  legislation  won  Id 
establish  a  formal  program. 

In  some  State  Universities,  this  responsibility  is  a.ssigned  to  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  or  Government  in  the  College  of  Aits 
and  Sciences.  In  others  it  is  established  as  a  university- level  nudti- 
disciplinary  institute.  In  still  others  the  cooperative  Federal-State 
Extension  Service  is  the  main  source  of  such  af=sistance  in  rural  conj- 
munities.  The  proposed  new  legislation  would  formalize  and  provide 
Federal  funding  for  this  undertaking. 
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Some  Slates  Imve  ostahlislied  new  IX^pailiiieiits  ol  (^oiiiiininity  Af- 
fairs as  a  part  of  Slate  (TOveniiDeiit.  However,  most  ol'  these  liave  n 
distiiidly  url)au  orientation. 

luiprovenient  in  the,  opcM'ation  of  rural  loeal  o-ovenmieiits  is  a  ])\V' 
re(iiii.site  of  success  in  rural  develoonuMii.  Some  provision  shoiiM  Ise 
made  for  it: 

State  (Joveruiuents 

Many  state  govGnuueiits  have  ostiihlislied  active,  industrial  develop- 
juont  oV  similar  agencies  an<l  state  plamiing  and  comm\mity  atlaii'S 
agciieies.  .Hut,  jnost  of  these  are  not  spocilically  designed  for  nor 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  environmental  enhancement 'and  cdui- 
mmuty  impi'ovements.  In  a  few  States,  the  State  l)a[)artnient  of  A^n-i- 
culture,  have  stepped  in  to  assinae  some  of  this  vespon^^ibility.  IVndina' 
le^'isiation  to  ])roviile  foi*  revenue^  sharinji;*  oi*  bloc  grants  for  this  pur- 
])0se  would  eidnnice  State  cal)al)ility. 

Federal  Kifort  1  for  Kural  l)i'veh)i)ment 

To  b(\  successful  J  rural  developiuent  nmst  reflect  consciously  taken 
national  and  state  decisions  vigorously  to  i)i'omote  rural  development. 
Jt  nmst  1)0  the  sul)jecfc  of  as  least  as  strong  a  national  and  state  policy 
commitment  and  as  fonnallv  stated  as  that  in  the  Employment  Act 
of  m(u 

Tlie  state  legislature,  and  Governors,  the  US  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent  must  spell  it  out  in  the  myriads  of  policy  and  operating  decisions 
tliat  determine  where  Federal  and  State  gdyernment  elYorts  will  be 
expended,  Avhei^e  government  installations  will  be  located,  and  wliere 
Federid  and  Stiite  contracts  Avill  be  cliannelcd. 

However,  rui'al  development  must  essentially  be  a  Federally  assisted 
program.  Rural  development  involves  attainment  of  a  hig^i  jn'iority 
national  goal,  but  no  state  or  connnunity  iieed  a^vait  Federal  hiitiative 
and  the  Feds  cannot  do  the  job  alone,  although  they  could  and  should 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  now  doing.  Unfortunately  the  most 
ruraf  ai'eas  have  less  ability  to  initiate  and  iiirance  their  owi  develop- 
ment efforts. 

To  funnel  Fedei'al  and  state  efl'orts  and  funds  througli  a  multiplicity 
of  local  governments,  political  entities  and  instrunientalities  wastes 
energy,  money  and  motivation;  malces  tlie  process  of  delivering^  funds 
to  tlie  point  \vhere  needed  unduly  cumbersome  and  the  application 
process  unduly  tiine  consuming. 

In  expanding  rural  development  eU'orts  and  Ihuincial  support,  it  will 
be  better  if  both  Federal  and  state  programs  deal  directly  Avith  the 
person,  firni,  organization  or  government  unit  that  will  use,  or  put 
to  use,  the  aid  provided. 

In  rural  development,  as  hi  nation^'ide  government  programs  gen- 
erally, Ave  Jieed  to  decide  problem  by  ])robleni,  pi^ograni  by  program, 
which  responsibilities  are  Federal,  which  are  State,  and  Avhicli  are 
local.  Having  decided  that,  then,  let  that  unit  or  level  of  government 
iinance  and  operate  its  own  ])rogram  to  fulfill  that  responsibility. 

Adding  layers  of  essentially  sovereign  levels  of  goveimnent  to  tlie 
stiaicture  set'up  to  administer  a  single  program  simply  adds  to  over- 
liead,  obscures  responsibility,  and  buries  the  program  efforts  in  over- 
Jap[)ing  layers  of  goveriniienta]  bureaucracy. 
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v^n,  orguui/.ational  striictiu'o.  aiul  cxocutivo  ropilations  in 
jjn)fj;ruiii  areas  dotcrmiiiod  to  lie  within  the  Federal  responsibility 
should  then  bo  recodified,  rationalized,  consolidated  and  ropattcrned 
so  that  tliey  arc  non-duplicating,  internally  consistent,  and  each  ad- 
niinistered  by  a.  sinjrlo  agency  ui  close  conatK)riition  with  a  Depardneni 
of  AiiTicultuiv  and  Rui'liI  A  Hairs. 

Over  the  years,  both  the  State  and  Federal  trovcnunents  Inive  enacted 
and  (inanced  an  inci'easin<^  nnniber  of  specilic  programs  of  financial 
nnd  technical, aid  that  are  nseful  to  comninnity  development  leaders, 
enti'cpi'eneurs,  and  others  who  arc  interested  in  expanding  rural  coni- 
ininiity  development  efforts. 

Specilic  Federal  programs  in  this  area  now  munher  more  than  1,000 ; 
sojne  States  have  almost  as  many— oacJi  important  and  each  inorc  oi* 
less  directly  useful  to  town  and  country  development  in  its  own  way 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  adequately  funded.  These  programs  are  admin- 
istered by  12  U.S.  cabinet  departments  and  50  iiidependent  agencies. 
There  is  no  particular  nniformity  in  how  tl^e  programs  are  admin- 
istered or  in  the  structurul  nature' of  tlie  delivery  systems  either  in  the 
Federal  govennnent  or  among  the  States. 

What  this  suggests  is  that  several  Federal  and  State  pi'ogram  cfun- 
ponents  should  be  assigned  to  essentially  non-duplicating  straiglit  line 
action  agencies.  The  Fedei'al  goveriiment  would  not  fiunnce,  or  par- 
tially finance.  State  governmental  piwgranis;  State  goveiMimeiils  would 
not  be  required  to  help  finance  Federal  programs. 

Rationalizing  the  present  system  to  a  moi'e  -workable  one  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  gradually  done  a  step  at  a  time. 

Eotl)  dnring  the  transitional  period,  and  after  the  ration.^'.:/.ed  sys- 
tem of  all  of  Federal  and  State  rural  development  programs  had  been 
fully  adopted,  some  A-ery  strong  provision  for  coordinatiou  among 
them  Avould  be  requ  ired. 

If  adopted,  and  adequately  financed,  the  national  land,  water, 
natural  resources,  and  pliysical  features  plamiingsysteui  Avonld  estab- 
lish ti»e  frau^ework  witliin  which  separate  programs  would  assist  most 
conmmnity  development  planning  and  local  rnral  development 
projects. 

With  specific  application  to  dcA^elopmental  planning?  and  coordi- 
nation, probably  the  most  woi'kable  pattern  would  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Multi-state  regional  development  Federal-State  commissions, 
on  the  Appahu^hian  Commi^?sion  pattern. 

2.  Strong  State  ])lanning  and  deA*elopnient  bodies  under  direct 
coiiti'ol  of  Governors; 

o.  ]\rulti-jnrisdictional  substate  planning  and  development  dis- 
tricts such  as  Council  of  Government  and  area  wide  planning  and 
development  commissions ; 

-k  Development  ]dauning  aiul  coordination  capabilities  for 
county  and  municipal  govennnent;  and 
T).  Local,  oflicial  neighborhood  planning  councils. 
The  system  avonld  iuA^olve  people  at  the  most  basic  local  IcatI  in 
decision-making  that  affects  their  daily  lives  in  their  relative  op])oi'tu- 
nity  to  attain  their  expectations. 

T^egislMtion  required  to  establish  this  stru(^tnre  is  on  its  way  tlirough- 
tlie  onactnuMit  process. 
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KDUCATIOX  A.\D  TECHNICAL  AS.SISTANXl^: 

liut  if  tho  local  rural  people  are  ^o\ug  to  be  able  to  do  tlie  job  (hoy 
want  to  do.  tlu\y  have  a  need  for  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  miderstautl- 
iiii:  and  MU)ti\'at.io]h  Everyone  of  the  53  components  listed  earlier  re- 
qiiii'es  it. 

They  need  to  know  as  much  as  they  can  find  out  about  the  physieaK 
hmiia])  and  institution  resources  tliat  exist  in  their  neighborhood  and 
their  community. 

]\ural  Oevelopnient  Education  and  Iieseareh  Institute 

l^resident  Vanier  of  the  Univei'sity  ol"  Nebraska  Ikih  ])roposed  and 
the  National  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colle<res  and  State  Tniiver- 
sities  lias  adopted  a  recommendation  that  Land  Grant  institutions  be 
provided  Avith  Federal  finances  to  activate  the  entire  campus  and  the 
resr)urces  of  other  public  aiid  private  technical  institutes,  colleges 
and  universities  in  tlie  rural  development  activity.  Eepreseiitatives  of 
State  colleges  and  university  systems  and  of  comnnmity  colleges  liave 
reqnested  that  they  be  included  in  the  proposal  to  establish  nnilti- 
disciplinary  rural  development  centers  for  research  and  education. 
^  Local  people  and  institutions  need  a  full  knowledge  of  all  alterna- 
tives that  are  available  to  them  in  the  development  of  their  resources. 
They  have  to  evaluate  their  alternatives.  They  have  to  know  about 
the  aids  and  services  that  are  available  from  Federal,  State  and  local 
government,  as  well  as  private  sources,  to  help  them  do  the  job.  They 
liave  to  have  some  knowledge  of  future  demands  for  the  products  anil 
services  that  may  be  produced  with  the  resources  they  have.  They 
have  to  know  something  about  how  to  proceed  with  the  development 
that  they  decide  upon. 

Some  of  the  possibilities  for  developing  the  local  resources  to  bene- 
fit the  people  of  the  community  may  lie  in  opportunities  on  which  in- 
dividuals can  make  decisions  or  take  action  in  their  own  business 
operations.  Others  require  group  action.  Some  require  action  by 
Government. 

No  inatter  what  the  action  may  be,  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  take 
the^  action  must  understand  it,'  must  make  the  decision  to  take  the 
atcion,  must  have  the  confidence,  motivation,  financial  resources,  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  move  ahead. 

Group  Action 

Experience  has  shown  that,  in  most  rural  areas,  a  vevy  effective  way 
of  acquiring  and  imparting  required  knowledge  is  to  work  with  an3 
through  groups  of  people,  with  lay  committees  and,  organizaions  that 
involve  all  facets  of  the  community's  business,  educational  and  other 
institutions  and  people  participation  along  lines  of  the  better  Model 
Cities  programs. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that  to  work  with  such  committees  and 
subcommittees  that  have  special  interests  witliin  the  community  is  an 
effective  way  of  getting  broad  understanding  throughout  tlie  commu- 
nity, and  getting  the  support,  the.commitmcnt,  and  the  motivation  for 
ar^tion  that  that  is  necessary  by  the  many,  many  people,  groups,  and 
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iiistitiiti<>iis  il:  we  ai-e  going  to  liave  Uilanced  broad-scaleU  (Icvclop- 
111'  .1.  of  the  conuuunity's  resources. 

Many  rural  areas  lack  sueli  an  organization  und  do  not  have  ade- 
quate representation  in  such  committees  as  do  exist.  In  such  rural 
conunumties  an  early  step  is  an  educational  program  that  generates 
a  desire  in  local  people  to  form  organizations  through  whicli  they  can 
work  toward  area  clevelopnient  that  will  fulhll  tlicir  own  needs  and 
aspirations.  Such  an  organization  is  most  likely  to  be  effective  only 
wlien  it  is  composed  of  local  people  who  see  the  need,  who  are  ready  to 
work  together,  who  are  ready  to  spend  the  time  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  to  accept  the  responsibility  that  will  lead  to  success. 

This  role  ha?  been  a  responsibility  of  the  Cooperative  Federal-State 
extension  scr\'icc  since  the  middle  of  the  VMSO\  This  iR  a  role  wliicli 
the  Land  Grant  University  and  College  System  appears  willing  and 
eager  to  embrace  if  additionally  financed. 

RURAL  EENATSSAT^CE 

Neither  r\iral  development,  as  a  process,  nor  the  Federal  '.md 
State  governments  share  in  \t  is  something  dreamed  up  by  a  detached 
group  of  master  planners  who  seek  to  impose  it  on  Rural  America — 
and  it  should  not  be. 

Rather,  Fedj^ral  and  State  rural  development  efforts  are  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  Liiose  of  tlie  strivings  of  rural  Americans  that  luive  been 
expressed  by  them  on  election  day  by  voting  and  later  through  their 
duly  elected  officials— Governors,  State  legislators,  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  local  officials. 

Governmental  Response 

■Governmental  rural  community  development  activities— Federal, 
State,  and  local — are  an  appropriate  democratic  outgrowth  and  re- 
sponse,  through  the  American  system  of  government  and  political 
policy-making,  to  the  articulated  and  expressed  aspirations,  striving 
and  felt  needs  of  the  people  of  rural  America, 

Before  any  Government  activity  on  rural  development  started,  rural 
people  had  already  taken  the  initiative;  government  in  a  general  sense, 
serves  them  as  they  direct  or  allow. 

It  is  important  that  employees  of  Federal  and  State  government 
should  see  their  roles  in  the  proper  perspective  in  this  regard.  Demo- 
cratic government  is  an  instrument  of  popular  action — not  its  initiator, 
nor  its  dictator.  Government  programs  make  up  but  one  of  many 
instruments  that  people  use  to  get  done  what  they  want  to  do— rural 
community  development  included. 

Rural  Aspirations 

Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  11,  there  has  been  a  growing 
awareness  among  the  people  of  rural  America  of  the  problems  brought 
on  by  heavy  outmigratlon  and  a  very  basic  concern  for  the  permanence 
and  quality  of  their  rural  communities:  for  the  opportunities  thev 
provide;  for  the  kinds  of  communities  they  are  going  to  be,  in  which 
to  live,  work,  and  raise  their  faimlies  in  the  future. 

Rural  people  are  much  concerned  about  these  questions.  They  talk 
about  them  in  their  local  groups.  They  write  about  them.  They  vote 
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about  thein.  The.y  luivc  suid  tliey  want  tlieir  Fedenil  niid  State 
ernments  to  liclp  tr}-  to  inakc  thcso  the  kinds  of  coiiinmnitioi;  tliov 
Avant  tluMii  to  b(i. 

Total  (lo\'clo])inent  of  rosonrcos  of  nn  area  must  bejriii  Avith  i)iM)plo, 
Any  plans  for  chang'c  to  l)o  realistic  mu.st  refkM:t.  tlio  ntiitiides,  the 
aspirations,  the  traditions,  tlic  valnes,  nnd  l)eliefs  of  local  people 

Ncitlier  Stnte  nor  Fcdei^al  Jior  o\'en  local  ^o\*evnniont  employees  r-an 
nianufactui'c  tlie  aspiivitioiis  of  rnral  ])eo])le  nor  sbonld  tliey  attempt 
to  manipulate  tliem.  lint  rural  peo])le  can — thronj^h  irovermiUMit — 
nmrsluill  tlie>  I'esourees  of  Fedornl  and  State  agencies  as  well  as  local 
n'overmnent  to  hel])  I'nral  |)eo])l(i  de\'elop  now  economic  and  S(M'ial 
opportunities,  to  imi>rove  livinjr  conditions,  aiul  to  use  their  resourc(\s 
for  their  own  benefit, 

Eni'al  connminity  improvement  is  based  on  the  initiative,  dri\e, 
determination  !ind  decisions  of  local  jx^opic  and  their  oi'inniizations. 
jS'o  one  in  W^isliin^ton,  in  any  State  Capitol-'  oi*  any  wlicre  in  govern- 
ment— can,  01'  shouUb  {ittcm])t  to  develo])  a  £!;ron]i  or  area  that  doesn't 
want  to  be  ik^'elopcd,  nor  to  di<*tate  the  direction  of  developnumi  of 
those  who  clioose  tlie  option  of  irrowtti  ratlier  t.lian  those,  of  stabilized 
status  quo  oi'  of  decline  and  decay.  It  is  consistent  with  this  point  of 
\'iew  to  believe  tlnit  Federal  and  State  elforts  to  meet  broader  objec- 
tives slionld  he  in  the  form  of  incentives  rather  than  sanctions, 

-\  FOT.K  >rovi:>r.K>"r  oi-^  ouass  koo'i's  .Ac^'nox 

]im*al  development  broadly  defined  as  comnnmity  imi>ro\-ement  <'an 
l)est  l)e  understood  [is  a  nationwide  ell'ort  of  the  people  and  by  the  peo- 
])le  of  town  ami  countryside  to  d(*\"elop  the  resources  of  tlieii'  own  areas 
to  ])rovide  economic,  edncationab  and  cultnral  op[)ortiinites  for  those 
who  wish  to  live  there  and  their  children. 

I't  is  a  folk  movenient  by  Avhich  the  local  people  study  their  own  re- 
sources iind  their  own.  o])])ortnnities,  take  responsibility  and  initiati\  e 
fo]'  making'  their  own  decisions  and  then  take  forceful  action  to  make 
their  institutions— inclndin^  the  Federal  Government — do  for  them 
wliat  tlujy  want  done  to  develop  their  own  future.  It  is  a  folk  movement 
in  which  the,])eop]e  themselves  take  the  initiative  and  the  respon- 
sibility and  stay  after  fiovernment  iiiid  the  Powe.j's  until  fa^•or^lbl(^ 
;iction  is  taken.  It  is  n  folk  movement  whiidi  demands  action  by  the 
various  ajicncies  and  pertinent  unitsof  £ro\'ernment. 

Tvui^al  de\'elopinent  is  not  merely  a  Governmeut  protrram  of  any 
Department  or  airency  of  the  State  or  Federal  Go^•ernlnent~nor  <vf 
any  county,  pai'ish,  b()r(Mifrh  or  town  GoviM'mneiit.  It  is  a  nationwide* 
effort  by  rnral  ])eo])le  themselves,  which  inclndes  jn'ivate  indi\'idnal 
and  /.i*roup  action  as  well  as  ix<i\  ernmentiil  policies  and  ])ro£rrams. 

Tn  attemptiufi:  to  carry  out  various  pliases  of  their  dev(^1o]nuent 
(dforts,  l  ui'al  ])eo]^le  and  their  ori^anizations  nniy  and  often  do  make 
rather  insistent  calls  upon  tl^.eir  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
to  provide  educational,  te(dniical  and  financial  resources  not  otherwise 
available.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  farm  and  commodity  and 
coopei'ative  organizations  that  liavo  roDresented  rural  people  a  broadly- 
]io])ed  newcomer — Rural  Coalition  of  America  has  horn  oi'ganized. 

It  must  he  I'ecognized.  thei'efore,  that  governmental  I'oles  in  en- 
vironmental improvement  and  community  development  activities  are 
r(^Rponsivc  and  supplemental — not  authoritarian,  compulsoi-y  and  pre- 
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clusiyc.  Thd  relationsliip  is  best  imderslood  ;ip  ^  "  '■  .  i- 
fort  tl^at  is  hacked  up,  but  not  imposedj  b,)  lun,  .state 

Capitals,  and  local  governments. 

All  of  thooffK^ers  and  oflicials  of  Federal  and  State  agen(^ios  and 
the  local,  district  and  State  planning  and  decision  making  bodii^s  are 
sni)posiMl  he  responsive  to  and  slionld  be  the  subject  of  aggressive, 
straight  Forward  ^'petitions"  l)y  rural  ])e()ph^  for  (he  "rcdirss  of  gi'iev- 
an^'o"  to  use  the  language  of  the  TJ,  S.  Constitutioiu  The  voice  of  town 
and  country  America  will  be  heard,  if  used. 

ti:k\  lu  nAL  AMi*:mi-.\  racK-ro  \viM)i:kxkssv 

There  ai'e  some  growing  nuniliers,  who  feel  that  Avhat  is  wilderness 
now  should  be  kept  iu  wildei'uess,  and  1  agi'ee^  and  that  much  of  rural 
America  that  luis  been  settled  and  is  now  being  depopulated  sliouid  bo 
returjied  to  wilderness  or  semi-Avilderness,  Avith  which  I  emphatically 
do  not  agree. 

One,  moi'e  sophisticated,  version  of  this  anti-development  position 
]'uns  in  these  terms.  If  people  move  on  to  or  into  scattered  settlcrnents 
of  thinly  po])ulated  areas — tliis  endangers  nature's  environmental  val- 
ues— and  c^rcates  a  demand  and  a  necessity  for  nw  additional  social 
investment  that  would  he  "'uneconcunic." 

l*he  costs  of  such  scattered  isolated  settlement  are  often  large.  Even 
one  new  cahin  on  a.  mountain  potentially  re(iuires  schools  and 
sewerage  disposal.  Several  of  them  in  a  group  demand  both  centralized 
sewor.  wat(U'.  and  electricity  systems  and  require  a  I'ural  transportation 
system.  AVliere  can  their  cliildi'en  go  to  school^  How  can  they  get 
tluM'e?  What  of  tlu*  many  other  facilities  and  services  demanded  by 
mf)de!'n  ex]^ectations'?  All  of  these  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Wouldn't  it  be  better,  this  point  of  view  asks,  to  rf^')italize  on  our 
already  existing  social  investment  in  the  cities  and  make  policies  that 
would  keep  settlement  compact,  confined  within  small  geographic  areas, 
by  means  of  Iiigh-rise  aj^artincTits  and  oHices,  if  necessary,  rather  than 
allowing  it  to  lie  scattered  out  all  over  the  countryside. 

But  what  kind  of  compact  settlements?  How  large?  Hoav  far  apart? 
Where  located? 

TiiKin:  AUK  70,000,000  iruKAn  amkiucaxs 

And  what  about  the  aspirations  of  70  million  Americans  now  living 
i]]  town  and  country  America  for  tlieir  own  area,  their  own  comrnu- 
nitios,  and  theii'  children,  and  their  towns?  Wuit  about  the  aspira- 
tions of  those  m'han^  Aniericans,  expressed  in  successive  Gallup  and 
other  attitude  i)olls,  indica.ting  that  an  increasing  proportion  and  well 
inore  tlnan  a  majority  of  Americans,  including  city  dwellers,  would 
like  to  live  outside  the  urbanized  parts  of  metropolitan  areas,  if  they 
could  make  a  living  there. 

Many  rural  leadei-s,  of  course,  feel  that  their  OAvn  area  or  community 
should  and  can  have  more  income,  more  jobs,  a  higher  quality  of 
comnumity  facilities  and  services  and  an  expanding  population.  Many 
fee]  that  channeling  of  a  higher  proportion  of  the  nation ^s  future 
po|>ulaf  ion  increase  into  town  and  country  would  be  good  for  State  and 
the  Nation,  helping  to  solve  big  city  and  urban  problems  as  well  as 
making  city  government  more" govern  able,  while  at  the  same  time 
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stronnrtlioiiinir  sparsely  settled  and  doclininir  rural  coniniiniitics  M'ith 
incn^iised  irifostment/economic  opportunity,  business  activity,  hii^her 
iTiromos,  U'Tid  a  more  nearly  adeqnntc  tax  base  in  a  manner  conducive 
t"  oin-irorjmental  enliancemcnt  witli  snro  pi^otection  of  ecological 

XATIOXAL  BALANCKD  GKOWTM  POIJCY 

l^esponding  to  these  and  otlier  conflicting  prossnros.  Congress  of  the 
raited  States  and  the  President  have  adopted  a  statement  as  strong:ly 
sniatod  as  the  Employment  Act  of  194(1,  forcefnlly  expressing  a  policy 
of  Town  and  country  development  to  serve  as  the  highest  priority 
r«  iuponont  of  a  national  biihnuuul-irrowth  policy  in  title  IX  of  the 
Agricultunil  Actof  1970, 

Tl^o  Nation  now  has  an  emphatic  high,  priority  governmental  com- 
miimont  to  the  stimulation  of  business  and  job  expansion  and  bettor 
conin-nmity  fficilities  and  services  in  rural  areas  similar  in  degree  of 
national  defecation  to  the  praiseworthy  national  commitments  to,  for 
ex;Hn])U\  full  employiinent.  to  ^^mall  business,  to  anti-i^oviM'ty  efforts, 
or  to  moi'C  humane  treintment  of  mental  I'etardation. 

miRAh  .i^imCA  NEEDS  AX  ADVOCATE 

C'  langes  ioEtlie  existingrprograms,  and  new  programs,  to  meet  nmnet 
niml  needsv  ure  subject  ;at  all  times  to  Congressional  and  legislative 
actiryn.  whifch  originates  with  a  BiU  introduced  by  a  Representative  or 
a  Sfeantor  that  is  then  considcr^ed  by  Committees  of  both  House  and 
Senu'ire,  and  if  approved  submitted  for  floor  action  by  oacli  body,  and 
usually  for  action  by  a  Ctaference  Committee  of  the  two  bodies  to  iron 
out  differeRces,  and  finaly  to  signature  or  veto  by  tlie  President. 

Funds  to  carry  out  each  such  enacted  program  must  tlien  be  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  by  seperate  action  in  appropriation  bills 
which  follow  a  sim'iilar  course  to  substantative  bills  from  introduc- 
tion in  the  J^resident's  budget  to  linal  Presidential  appro^'al  or  veto, 
aft(M'  CongT(^3sional  Oommittee  and  floor  action. 

More  det^iiled  rules  m\d  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  each 
pi-ogram  are  established  by  the  administering  agency,  which,  subject 
to  original  :inocation  bv  tlie  Executive  office  of  the  President,  also  de- 
termines th^  distribnition  of  funds  or  assistance  among  coinpeting 
(daimants.  These  rules  and  regulations  and  formulas  for  distribution 
of  the  funded  are  subject  to  frequent  change  within  the  broad  outline 
of  the  law.,  at  any  time  by  administrative  actions  of  the  Executive 
Tii'anch,  sul>ject,  of  coui^e  to  court  iwiew. 

Moreover!,  funds  for  a  parti«cular  purpose  may  be  exhausted  for  a 
part  or  all  of  the  couTitrv  or  impounded  by  the  President. 

Existing-programs  originateclbecause  past  members  of  the  Plouse  and 
Senate  and  past  Presidents  res|i)onded  to  insistent  articulated  demands 
for  action. 

New  programs,  and  changes  in  old  programs,  to  better  meet  the 
needs  and  ohaiisring  conditions  of  town  and  country  America  wmII  be 
h ,  ought  abc^utnn  tlie  same  inaBiv^r.  Similarly  the  adoipiacy  of  funds 
appropriated  t^o.  carry  out  a  pi!\ogram  to  meet  tlie  jn'oblem  for  which 
• '  designed  ari^  dependent  lu^on  the  clear  expression  of  the  extent  to 
Wfiiich  availaMIc  funds  are  sriUcient  or  insufficient  for  the  puipose 
iiiii'ixded. 
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If  a  lisled  [)r(>^Tiini  is  iioi  a\*ailal>l('  in  a  local  area,  or  if  I'dcajsiu] 
fiiiuls  WW  i»xliaustiHl.  iho  iirst  ai)])eal  is  upwai'd  throu<i'h  thr  liirrai-cliy 
of  Mio  a(lmi]iistcM'iii'i*  bui't^aii  ov  agoncv.  ritiniato  appeal  is  to  a  llrad- 
(|iiar((M'S  odieial. 

Ofteii  .si)LH;ial  pi'o:sonlatioii  of  ])rol)loi)is  and  ])]*npo.se(l  projiM-t  to  ia- 
tornu'diafc  uuiiiapM's  In  the  ivirioual  and  Statti  oHices  and  in  the  '\\'ash- 
inii'lo.u  ofllee  or  tlu»  ^Vliite  House  will  be  elTective  in  oblainini*'  desired 
result  8. 

If  a[>i)ropriatc»  response  is  still  not  fortheoniino;;  members  of  Cow- 
irress — |i.S.  Senators  and  Kepresentatives — can  often  brina*  about  the 
desired  result  s  either  by  persuasion  with  the  administrators  or  by  cnact- 
jnent  of  new  legislation. 

A  Xew  Era  of  Civilization 

All  of  ns  in  America  are  deo])ly  dedicated  by  historic  de\'Otion— to 
tlie  peojile  of  rnral  AuuM'ica— and  (hereby  to  be  leaders  in  a  movement 
tliat  is  moving  civilization  around  the  world  into  a  new  and  higher 
])lanc  of  world  history. 

We  should  recognize  tliat  in  doing  so,  we  are  participating— and 
deeply  involved — in  a  great  historic  movement  by  which  our  nation, 
and  the  other  highly  devcdoped,  highly  industrialized  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  ai-e  moving  into  a  new,  more  advanced  stage  of 
civilization — a  new  age  wliich  future  historians  and  sociologists  will 
likely  call  "The  Knraf  Renaissance.'' 

P^xccpt  for  the  one-fifth  of  our  population  that  is  needlessly  oanglit 
jji  tlie  coils  of  po\'erty,  we  are  an  alliuent  nation — an  alllnent  people. 

.    A  NEW  KUHAT.  EKA 

Examine  wliat  observant  sociologists,  economists  v.nd  land  plan- 
ners have  been  reporting  about  the  basic  drives  of  Anierican  people — 
where  we  want  to  live  and  work  and  play. 

First,  as  working  hours  grow  shorter  and  wages  and  incomes  rise 
and  transportation  facilities  improve,  the  most  rapidly  rising  trend 
has  been  a  rusli  to  the  open  countryside  to  recreate  mind,  spirit,  and 
body  in  healthful  outdoor  recreation.  This  is  a  constant  phenomenon 
of  every  weekend,  holiday,  and  vacation  period.  It  means  moi-e 
visitors  in  rnral  areas  and  'more  jobs,  businesses,  and  income  to  cater 
to  their  needs  and  desires.  It,  also,  implies  that  the  human  animal 
looks  to  the  open  country  as  his  most  congenial  environment.  Traffic 
jams  on  highways  out  of  and  highways  into  any  city  at  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  any  weekend  are  documented  hard  data  of  this 
tendency. 

The  second  indication  of  the  longing  of  the  center  of  civilization 
to  return  to  its  home  in  tlie  open  countryside  is  seen  in  the  high  social 
status  of  exurban  living— that  is  of  moving  to  the  open  country  out 
beyond  the  suburban  fringe  into  truly  rural  areas. 

And  the  third  indication  is  seen  in  the  studies  of  the  migration  and 
resettlement  of  tliose  fortunate  few  among  older  Americans  who  have 
sufficient  retirement  income  to  retire  where  they  want  to  live.  Increas- 
ingly large  proportions  of  affluent  retired  Americans  are  moving  to 
the  small  towns  of  rural  America  and  rural  comniunities  in  other 
countries.  In  many  rural  areas  these  newly  retired  settlers  with  their 
retirement  checks,'  have  provid.cd  the  community  v,it\\  additional  new 
income  equal  to  a  new  industry. 
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Certuiiily  these  arc  iiulications  tluit  in  a  sooiety  where.  j)(M)plc  iiro 
allhicuit,  tMioii^^di  to  clioose  wliore  they  want  to  live,  tlioy  often  choose 
to  live  in  oi*  near  the  open  coinitry. 

NKW  orroirruNiTV  for  cuKATivr.  living 

Xo  lonj^er  is  it  iicecssary  for  the  fjietorVj  shop  or  niarkel,  by  tlie 
need  for  power,  to  be  tied  to  tlie  river  waterfall,  or  by  the  need  for 
eoninuinieation  and  transport  be  tied  to  the  harbor  or  railroad. 
Unral  electrification,  rural  telephone  systenis  and  better  h!;j:lnvay.s 
and  truck  transportiition  on  I)ettei'  road's  have  (dian^^'ed  that.  Now  it 
is  e^'onoinienlly  feasible  for  America's  people  to  live  and  play  where 
t]u\v  seem  to  j^refer— in  tlie  lairal  countryside— and  lo  wo!'k  and  be 
al)le  to  earn,  a  livin<r  where  they  want  to  live. 

This  ])()ssibility  is  an  exeit.in.ii  new  dimension  of  advancinir  ciyilixa- 
tion.  It  sets  tlie' staii'e  for  tlie  probal)iHty  tliat  in  onr  time  histoiT 
will  stej)  up  to  a  new  and  higiier  pbm  of  creative  living— where  all 
of  us.  who  clmse  to.  can  live,  play  and  worlc  in  the  open  connti*yside 
which  a  very  large  proportion  of  nninkind  seems  to  ])refei'. 

OlIAKACTjaUSTiC  OF  ADVAXCKD  STACK  OF  CrVILTZATTOX 

This  is  iu!ithei'  a  teniporary  nor  n  local  i)heHonienon.  Noi*  is  it  con- 
fiiH^d  to  tlu^  Ignited  States  alone.  ... 

Ixather  the  hopeful  cbmb  into  lairal  renaissance  is  widespread 
Ihi'ouii'hout  those  democratic  nations  of  the  free  Avorld  that  have 
ivaclied  a  comfoiTabh^  plane  of  personal,  private  income  based  upon  a 
higblv  industrializetl,  highly  automated  and  highly 'developed  na- 
tional economy. 

(^(auf/hr, — Professional  people  and  local  and  national  lenders  of 
Canada  began  discussing  their  national  Rural  Areas  Development 
pi-oirram  prior  to  lOoa.  It  began  about  the  same  time  as  ours  in  the 
United  States. 

Wf'steni  Europe—^oyi^vu]  week-long  rm*al  areas  development 
seniinai's  have  been  held  in  Paris,  ranee  over  the  past  two  decades 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Orga  rization  of  •Euro])ean  Economic 
Cooperation,  ofllcial  repi-esentatives  of  all  the  highly  developed,  highly 
indnsti'ialized  democi-atic  nations  of  the  free  world.  These  seminars 
discussed  national  rural  areas  development  programs  now  underway  in 
their  home  countries. 

Similar  meetings  have  continued,  both  national  and  multinational. 
]\reeting  after  meeting  has  adopted  broad  statements  of  policy  and 
concej^ts  directing  international  attention  to  national  rural  areas  de- 
velopment, and  environmental  improvement,  including  hard  hitting 
statement  of  need,  means  and  methods  for  eliminating  the  causes  of 
poverty  among  low  income  fai'm  families.  Similar  efforts  within  tlie 
European  conlmnnitv  continue  both  to  the  farm  problem  and  to 
decentralize  population  out  of  major  cities. 

aV^//y:7;.  io  rer/U/Iize  finu/a/iienfff/  raluef^, — These  sinmltaneous 
■developments  in  Canada  and  in  the  nation?  of  Western  Euro[)e. 
and  in  tlie  United  States  from  the  middle  (iifties  on  are  not 
a  ease  of  one  nation's  following  the  lead  of  another.  And  recent  in- 
dications ail*  that  Japanese  policy  is  now  moving  in  this  direction. 
Kather,  the  response  of  democratic  national  governments  to  expressed 
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iK'CcIs  of  their  rural  people  lun'o  sinuiltnneonsly  rosuUed  in  govonHiien- 
tal  attention  to  rural  areas  development  at  tliis  particular  stage  in  thoir 
national  lifelustorics. 

All  those  nations  have  more  or  less  attained  the  tlogree  of  maferial 
allhienee  allorded  hy  the  ^^uecessful  eonclusion  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. ^N'o^v  tliey  are  reaching  deeply  back  into  their  own  culture  to 
recapture  tlio  basic  social  values  of  their  ways  of  life  that  have  been 
thi'eatened  by  rui'al  decline  in  the  live  decades  foUowing  World  AVar  J. 

lienuissance  of  I^asic  Values  of  Democratic  Society 

What  is  haiipening  in  all  these  highly  developed,  highly  iiulustrial- 
ized  deniocratlc  nations-  at  about  the  same  time  on  their  historic  grov;ih 
curves  is  tins:  First,  tliey  liavc  recognized  they  lost  something  basic  (o 
tlicir  national  being  in  tlieir  rush  to  become  industrialized,  to  build 
huge  cities  and  metro])olitan  a7*eas  and  to  increase  so  greatly  their 
material  levels  of  living  by  extension  of  scientific  knowledge  through 
widespread  use  of  imiu'oved  technology.  Rural  institutions  and  valutas 
had  been  allowed  to  deterioi'ate  and  decay  from  neglect  and  inatten- 
tion. Governments  and  peoples  realize  they  had  weakened  some  of  the 
basic  values  of  their  societies  which  were  grounded  in  rural  living  and 
had  found  tliPir  genesis  there.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  heart  of  long 
held  values  of  Western  civilization  itself  were  weakened  and  en- 
dangered. 

covK^^x:^^KNTs  iU':si'oxi)  to  nuuAi.,  asvhiatk^ns 

The  people  of  rural  areas  throughout  all  these  highly  ilevelo]>ed 
democratic  nations,  as  in  our  oavu,  became  concerned  about  their  future 
and  thef  uture  of  their  couununities-  (Louis  Hacker,  New  York  Tinu^s 
Magazine,  1058.)  This  common  characteristic  of  all  of  the  highly  de- 
veloped countries  brought  action  of  one  kind  or  another  in  almost  all 
of  them. 

These  nations,  being  democratic  are  responsive  to  the  expressed  and 
felt  aspirations  of  their  people.  They  found  it  necessary  and  desirable 
to  go  back  and  rediscover,  to  rebuild  and  to  strengthen  the  foundati<uis 
of  society  itself.  Tlu^se,  they  discovered.  wei*e  thi^  very  foundations  of 
vahiesof  rural  life  from  which  the  beginnings  of  Western  civilization 
sprang. 

snriLAU  ABrs 

Not  only  is  the  national  striving  of  civilization  to  attain  a  rural 
renaissance  widespread  among  the  developed  democratic  nations — 
also  widespread  among  them  is  a  similarity  of  aims  that  rni'al  ])eople 
and  nations  are  striving  to  attain  and  to  which  national  governmental 
efforts  are  being  deyoted. 

Tn  all  these  nations,  the  signals  are  clear, 

The  T)iotivating  aims  for  rural  development  can  be  alternatively 
stated  about  as  follows : 
L  Preserve  and  strengthen  the  family  farm  S3^sten"i  of  agi'icultui'e. 

2.  Increase  the  income  of  rural  people  and  eliminate  the  causes  of 
under-employment  in  rural  areas. 

3.  Make  coutinuons  and  systematic  efforts  to  eliminate  the  many 
and  complex  causes  of  rural  poverty. 
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i.  Expand  rural  job  opportunities, 

5.  Set  up  and  operate  nu^npo^Ycr  development  and  employment  pro- 
gnmis  for  all  rural  ablebodicd  people. 

6,  Create  new  factories,  stores,  trades,  recreational  enterprises, 
crafts,  and  services  of  all  kinds  in  rural  areas, 

7.  Strengthen  and  expand  opportunities  for  rural  cooperati^'es, 

8,  Expand  rural  opportunities  for  and  tlie  supply  of  doctors  and 
other  professional  people  in  rural  conununities. 

a.  Encourage  more  rapid  development  of  recreation  facilities  on 
rural  land  to  provide  farmers,  rural  landowners,  nnd  rurnl  business- 
men with  a  new  source  of  income,  and,  at  the  same  time,  s(»rve  llie 
needs  of  our  growing  numbers  of  urbiui  population  as  well  as  the  rural 
population. 

10.  Encourage  adjustments  of  land  Into  patterns  which  utilize  each 
acre  and  resource  according  to  its  full  cai)abilities  and  treats  each  re- 
source and  acre  as  its  unique  needs  require, 

11.  Provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  necessary  to  conserve, 
use  and  develop  soil,  water,  forest,  (isli  and  wildlife,  and  open  spaces 
of  our  nation. 

12.  lielp  rural  people  improve  existing  community  facilities  or, 
wliere  needed,  build  new  ones,  so  that  they  have  pure  water  supplies, 
fir.st-rate  schools  and  hospitals,  adequate  streets  and  roads,  and  other 
ser\'ices  tliat  are  standard  in  a  modern  community, 

13.  Develop  new  and  improved  opi)ortunities  for  creative  and  satis- 
fying rural  life,  Avork  and  recreation  for  all  who  choose  it. 

Vast  KesoU!V(»s  of  Ti*ained  Local  Rui-al  Leadership 

As  we  continue  to  move  forward  in  the  vast  nationwide  privjuo 
find  public  rural  development  effort,  we  can  be  thankful  of  our  in- 
heritance of  trained  lay  rural  leadership,  thanks  to  the  great 
leaders  of  the  past,  such  as  President  Franklin  D,  and  Theodore 
Eoosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  Gifford  Pinch ot,  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  M.  L.  Wilson,  and  Extension  Director  Knapp 
and  many  others  who  initiated  programs  and  ideas  based  upon 
faith  in,  and  development  of  independent,  informed,  local  rural 
leadership. 

The  story  is  ^^ell  known.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  and 
their  elected  boards  of  directors  and  supervisors;  the  thousands  who 
have  served  on  the  boards  of  all  kinds  of  rural  cooperatives;  farmer- 
elected  coimty  and  community  committeemen;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  elected  officials  of  local  governments,  the  forestry  organizations 
backed  up  by  state  foresters  and  conservation  directoi^s;  the  volun- 
teer Extension  advisory  committeemen;  local  sponsors  of  watershed 
protection  and  rural  renewal  and  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects;  and  experienced  officials  of  local  government. 

These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  alert,  informed,  sophisticated,  vig- 
orous rural  local  leaders  are  not  only  an  inheritance  of  resources  of 
great  current  value  and  usefulness,  they,  also,  are  a  resource  upon 
which  rural  xlmerica  can  and  should  place  increasingly  great  reliance 
in  the  future. 
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PEOPLE  AFvE  WHY  WE  ARE  CONCERNED 

The  purpose  in  view  of  rural  environmental  improvement  and 
community  development  is  to  enable  rural  Americans  and  indeed 
all  Americans  to  step  up  to  the  higher  plane  of  civilization  in  a 
new  era  of  history. 

Our  people  arc  surging  toward  a  rural  renaissance— unwilling  to 
accept  rural  decline  as  inevitable— striving  to  move  into  the  new  ago 
of  history  Avliose  abundance  has  put  a  new  kind  of  creative  living 
well  Avithm  the  threshold  of  probability. 

The  developed  democratic  nations  of  the  world  are  thrusting  into 
a  rural  renaissance  of  creative  living  because  their  peoples  demand 
it.  To  move  with  the  grain  of  history,  when  it  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  is  certainly  more  constructive  than  moving  against  it. 

As  Ave  join  the  move  of  the  nations  to  a  new  and  higher  plane  of 
civilized  living,  we  must  in  all  our  thinldng  and  working  politically, 
professionally,  and  pereonally  bear  always  in  mind  that  at  center 
stage,  Avith  a  hopeful  look  on  his  face  is  the  individual  human  being. 

Truly,  each  person  has  a  unique  worth  that  makes  all  our  efforts 
worthwhile. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  IN  RURAL  AREAS 
Article  from  the  Farm  Index,  Fcbnuiry  1!)T2 

FedornI  spendin.tr  in  ull  counties  in  the  United  Stutes  amounted  to 
•upward  of  $*i{)0  billion  in  iiseal  yvwv  1!)7<J,  How  much  went  to  riinil 

I'art  oi'  tlu^  answer'  is  contained  in  a  recent  KRS  report  prepai'od  for 
the  S(Mia.te  Conmiittee  on  Govcriunejit  Operation,s,  Tlie  report/s  broad 
objective  is  to  describe  the  o^on^'aphic  distribution  of  Fedei'al  outlays 
in  tlje  United  States  and  to  examine  tlie  implications  for  future  eco- 
noinii*  development. 

Specifically,  tlic  analysts  looked  at  24-2  Federal  programs  operatino; 
in  i^j^TO  counties  in  the  4(S  continc)'uous  States,  Outlays  under  these 
selected  proiiTams  totaled  $14S  billion  in  fiscal  1970. 

A  key  findin^^  of  the  FIJS  study  was  tJiis:  when  total  outlays  were 
divided  by  the  number  of  persons  livin(^  in  nu^tropolitai^  and  non- 
metropolitan  counties,  the  nonnu^tro  counties  got  considerably  loss  than 
th.e  metro  aivas,  'I'hc  cliUcren.ce  was  found  to'he  !T%~f?GSO\)er  capita 
for  tht»  nonmetro  counties  as  opposed  to  $770  in  the  metro  ones. 

"Alotro  counties/'  are  those  within  the  Standard  Meti'opolitan  Statis- 
tieal  Ai'caf^  (SMSA's).  SMSA'a  have  at  least  one  city  of  50,000  people 
or  moI'(^  oi*  twin  cities  with  a  combined  population  of  50,000  or  a  con- 
tio^nous  county  that  is  economically  integrated  with  a  central  city. 

The  eountios  in  this  study  were' also  grouped  in  six  categories  by 
urban  orientation— highly  urban  counties;  urban ;  semi-isolated  urban': 
densely  settled  rural:  si)arsely  settled  rui'al  with  nrbmi  population; 
and  spai'sely  settled  rural  with  no  urban  populatioin 

The  yardstick  of  urba?i  oiMcntation  showed  that  nearly  57%  of  Fed- 
^eral  outlays  in  fiscal  1070  accrued  to  the  highly  urban  counties.  Only 
went  to  sparsiMy  settled  rural  areas  witli  no  url)an  population. 

Essentially,  the  per  capita  distribution  generally  favored  the  more 
urban-oriented  comities,  .  '  * 

Federal  outlays  per  person  were  highest  in  the  semi-isolat(Hl  urban 
counties— $835..  The  least  favored  w^ere  the  densely  settled  rural  coun- 
ties ($440  ])ei^  i)e!'Son)  and  the  sparsely  settled  "rural  counties  with 
some  urban  residents  ($61,2) . 

The  i)er  capita  outlay  for  the  densely  settled  tMiT'al  counties  Avas  40% 
below  the  national  average^  and  1S%  below  for  the  sparsely  settled 
rural  counties. 

''But  more  important  than  the  aggregate  disparity  is  the  extent  to 
whicli  nomnet  ropolitan  areas  fail  to  share  proportionately  in  the  bene- 
fits of  specific  programs,"  the  ERS  report  said.  One  i'llusti-ation  is 
Federal^s])ending  for  human  resources  in  counties  with  pronounced 
population  declines. 
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01'  tho.  2-12  prognuiis  revifwi'd  by  E]\i>,  HKi  involved  luinian  rc- 
souive  development.  Outlavrf  for  k^WcH^d  Ummu  roscaircc  projirnims 
totaled  $55  billion,  or  3(>9r  of  all  1S)TU  outlays  for  the  pro^n'iuu.s  ox- 
ainintKl.  Four^ifths  of  the  $55  l.)illion  ^vellt  for  social  security,  other 
retii'(Miieiit  luuiefits,  and  welfare  payments.  Less  than  5^^  was  foi'  el(»- 
mentary  and  secondary  education. 

Declining  po|)ulntion  conntien  in  the  metro  group  liad  four  times 
jireater  welfare  payments  per  capita  than  the  noinneiro  ones  ,^ ,  .  four 
times  tho  per  capita  otitlays  for  health  services  . . .  and  three  times  the 
outlays  for  manpower  trahnngand  development. 

Kecleral  funds  for  ekmentary  and  secondary  education  wTre  about 
e<iual  in  both  the  metro  and  ijonmetro  aninties  with  rapidly  declinin^^ 
populations. 

Taking  all  counties,  tho  nonmetro  areas  got  a  suialler  share  of  out- 
lays for  programs  aimed  at  the  poor.  About  hulf  of  all  chi)(h'en  between 
the  ages  of  ti  i\nd  17  in  faniilies  witli  incomes  below  the  poverty  line 
lived  in  nonmetro  coui\ties. 

Yet  in  1970  nonmetro  areas  received  only  4j%  of  the  outlays  for 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  36%  of 
Headstart  Follow  Thro\igh,  24%  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC),  and  20%  of  all  Child  "Welfare  Service  funds.  ^ 

Old  Age  Assistance  payments  ajipeared  to  be  more  equitably  dis- 
tidhuted  than  were  outlays  for  the  AFDC  and  child  welfare  services. 

As  gauged  on  the  scale  of  urban  orientation,  the  story  for  human 
resources  show^s  that  the  highly  urban  counties  with  sharp  population 
decreases  got  substantially  more  money  per  cai)ita  than  any  other  ur- 
ban orientation  group  in  l'970. 

For  community  development  programs — totaling  $2G  billion — the 
outlays  were  again  nnich  higher'  in  metro  areas  than  the  nonmetro — 
$13(>  })er  person  vei^sus  $98.  Outlays  were  lowest  in  densely  settled  rural 
counties,  only  62%  o  ftho  Jiational  av^age. 

Housing  loans,  the  largest  type  of  community  development  pro- 
gram, turned  up  a  wide  gap  between  metro  and  nojmietro  counties. 
The  latter  had  outlays  of  $38  per  person  against  $S6  in  the  metro 
counties.  While  the  nonmetro  areas  liad  roughly  two-thirds  of  all  sub- 
standard housing  units  in  the  late  1960's,  they  received  only  16%  of  all 
housing  assistance  in  1970. 

Earmarked  for  agriculture,  mostly  farm  programs,  and  natural  re- 
sources were  $9  billion.  They  averaged  $14  per  capita  in  metro  coun- 
ties and  $118  in  nonmetro  counties.  By  urban  orientation  groups,  ex- 
penditures were  substantially  higher  in  the  tw'o  sparsely  settled  rural 
county  groups  than  in  any  other  group.  But,  such  outlays  accruina: 
to  densely  settled  rural  areas  were  only  slightly  above  the  national 
a  vei'age  of  $45  per  person,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  outlays  in  semi- 
isolated  urban  counties. 

Of  all  Federal  programs,  the  outlays  for  Def ensBj  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion far  outshadowed  the  others-  They  made  up  $64  billion,  nearly 
half  of  all  1970  outlays  examined.  Over  $8  in  $10  spent  for  these  pro- 
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grains  went  to  nicti'o  iireas,  leaving  tliom  wifh  a  ])or  oapitu  figure* 
of$o04 — twico  that  of  the  nonnu^fro  count  ios. 

In  tlie  highly  in4)an  areas,  outhiys  for  those  inir])osc.s  woi'o  highest 
where  population  was  declining  tlio  fastest.  In  thi>  less  nrhan  j^hieos, 
bigger  defense  outLays  were  associated  with  liighei-  rates  of  po|)ulntion 
growth. 

AVhy  the  dilFeronces  between  Fedei^a]  oiitlays  in  the  countrvsidt*  and 
the  cities? 

First  oir,  many  Federal  programs  are  directed  at  groups  of  peopU^ 
who  are  not  spi'eud  proportionately  across  the  country.  One  wouldn't 
expect,  for  example,  that  Federal  money  foi-  poverty  jirograins  or  for 
farm  commodity  ])rograms  be  distributed  in  the  snnie  ]>i'oportion  as 
tlie  total  population.  Tin's,  large  volumes  of  welfare  jKiymcnts  go 
to  the  low  income  counties  and  most  of  the  agriculture  paynieaits  to 
sparely  settled  rural  areas. 

Outlays  of  other  Federal  ]n*ogranis — like  national  deftMise,  space 
exploration,  and  basic  healtli  research — ai'e  determined  more  by  the 
locatioii  of  the  producxn-  of  the  i)roduct  than  by  the  h)cation  of  the 
beneficiary. 

Some  clisparities  in  the  outlays  for  any  1  year  are  explained  by 
the  intended  impact  of  the  program.  Such  outlays  as  those  to  finance 
hig]iw.\ys  or  community  services  don't  yield  tJieir  benefits  for  many 
years.  It's  hard  to  judge  in  these  cases  whether  expenditures  are  inade- 
quate or  excessive,  or  i)recisely  whom  they  are  benefiting. 

Otiier  diffd'ences  in  Federal  outlays  have  to  do  wMth  the  capacity  of 
the  recipient  to  I'aise  the  money  to  match  the  Federal  outlays. 

This  becomes  difiicult  in  many  rural  areas  because  of  low* incomes. 
In  addition,  because  of  sparse  populations,  tlie  benefits  per  dollar  of 
expenditure  are  not  as  great  as  in  the  more  urban-oriented  areas. 

''For  some  purposes,"  the  ERS  report  concludes,  ^'Federal  outlays 
may  need  to  be  substantially  liigher  in  (1)  low-income  areas  wdiere 
ability  to  provide  services  from  State  and  local  sources  is  lower  than 
in  liigher  income  areas,  (2)  areas  of  low  population  density  which 
have  a  more  difficult  time  achieving  economies  of  scale  and  providing 
services,  and  (3)  areas  where  the  existing  infrastructure  (schools, 
roads,  hospitals,  etc.)  is  inadequate.'' 
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litiport  fiom  the  Ojlice  ol'  MuiiniiXMULvnt  and  Biicl<xet 

KxKcr  rivn  Ofi'-k'k  ok  -niK  Pi;i-sinK\T, 
Okkk'k  (»k  M AXA(jri.Mi:Nr  and  ]Um)(ik'i\ 

Washhu)to^-i},  DL\,  February  IS,  J 072. 

Hon.  ifrnKKT  IL  Ui  MPiiKKy, 

Ch(fn'/n/nt,  IiifraJ  I)erelop)neiit  Suhcomrn}ftee.  U,S,  Scnafe,  Wash- 
hif/fon.  D.O. 

DioAii  IMh.  CiiAiinrAx  ;  Yoiu'  letfor  oi'  Xovoinber  18,  1!)T1^  requested 
iut'orniJition  on  rural/noiinirnl  population  diytriI>utioii  and  Kcderal 
pi*o<i't'ain  I'xpiMulitiiros  tluit  bcnrlit  rural  irsidents.  businesses,  loenl 
governments  and  their  instrumentalities.  On  J)eeeniber  28.  l!)7l.  I 
sent  you  inl'oi*niation  whieli  was  readily  avai]al)le  ut  that  time  and 
intlicated  that  additional  inf{n'!nation  wouhl  be  sent  at  a  later  (bite, 

Knelosed  is  an  estinnit.c  ol;  nu'al  onthiys  as  a  pei'eontagc  oi'  total 
outlays  U)v  wai'ious  Federal  })roaranis  and  neti\*ities.  The-  definition 
used  'ioi'  "niraT-  is  coiisistont  Avith  that  used  by  tlie  President  in  liis 
messa^^e  to  the  Con/rress  on  the  Speeial  lim  al  Coiunumity  Develop- 
ment l\(*veune  Sharing*  pi'oposab 

In  nsin<;'  this  data  \t  is  imi)oitant  to  realize  that  over  7S  pereent  of 
the  <2:eotrraphie  disti'ibution  of  Federal  funds  below  the  State  level 
are  basett  on  statistical  deri\*ations.  1  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  th(^.  terni  ''outlays"  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense  then  as  con- 
ventionally used  in  tlie  Federal  Budget, 
Sijiceroly, 

Gkougk  p.  Si lULTZ,  Director. 

Fnelosni-e. 

C(Oii»AKisoxs  or  KuiiAL  to  Total  FrniiuAL  Or'rr.AYs  vor  Sklix^jkij 
Puoc;RA-Ars  and/ok  Accounts  for  Fiscafj  Ykak  1071  ^ 

^•I'MiDKUAr.  OC'JTiAVS'-  AS  USl^)  TX  'rilH  OICO  FEOKKAL  OUTLAYS  REPORT 

"Fedei'al  Outlays-'  oenei^ally  means  obligations  of  government  ad- 
ministered funds,  except  deposit  funds.  Ho^vever,  in  some  instances 
the  data  uRiy  rcpi'csent  costs  or  expenditures. 

Outlays  i'or  insured  and  gnaraiiteed  loan  programs  ijiclude  the 
face  value  of  tlic  loans  rather  than  the  cost  of  the  program  operation. 

Program  Total  outlays      Rural  outlays  Percentage 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

feed  grain  direct  payments  -   $1,503,213,600  11,372.781,746  91,32 

Cotton  direct  payments   917. 432. 538  839, 240. 941  9L 47 

Cropland  adjustment  program   73, 487. 940  65,  409. 090  89.00 

Cropland  conversion  program   185,  045  160,  665  86, 82 

Conservation  reserve  program   925, 515  832, 824  89. 98 

Wheat  direct  payments   873, 181, 593  827, 163,455  94.72 

Wool  Act  program    68,  910, 815  64. 674, 692  93. 85 

Sugar  Act  program   85, 857. 212  64. 747. 250  75,40 

Indemnity  payment  to  dairy  farmers   164,640  99,626  50.51 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventory  operations   708,945,258  338,573,088  47.75 

farm  ovirnership  loans   268,  240.  580  255. 909, 450  95. 40 

Soil  and  water  loans  to  individuals   8. 624. 960  8, 422. 170  97. 64 

Farm  operating  loans   274,  949, 150  258.  341, 210  93. 93 

Fconomic  opportunity  farm  operating  loans   1,570,310  1,542,610  98.25 

i  nasic  dnta  obhiiiUMl  frou*  tb'^  nraft  OKO  FY  107]  Uoport  of  FtMloral  Outlay>,  ''Riiral'^ 
iis  iis(h1  in  tlii.-*  cntnpilutioii  is  run  si  stent  with  tliiit  use<l  in  tlie  Prtifskloiit's  Itunil  iteviiuiio 

7.i_l)4j)_-.T.2  \) 
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  Total  oullays  Rural  outlays  PeicentjcB 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE- Cotitinjed 

Indian  and  acquisition  loans.   «  f.n,-,  nnn  «  nnn  nnn 

Ifiigalionloans   •       Tq„'S?,S  ^^■S2?'?SS  "'O^O 

Emergency  loans   P7'os^'  7SS  nq  QrtP  'S?'?? 

Maiketing  services  matching  funds  grants  .  .     [  "[[ 1  675  000  309  jrs  ?»• 

Sale ol  agricultural  connmodlties  tor  loreijn  currency.....  145  5  2  584  11  Ofin  ^^'tl 

Long-term  dollar  credit  sales                         '  437i  a  qli  ki  iiS'^^?  ,1^^ 

Foreign  donations  program...    182  97i'j7R  n  nn  III  \Hi 

B'a?Krr"'"   \llM\:f,l  iM:fA  '• 

E«or  Enli 521.949,722  74.912,558  12  04 

KiSKstlibut,ontoYami,ies:.-:.::.\\-::^      :         lH^ltg  .H-^lli',  pj 

Direct  food  distribution  to  institutions     27  278  164  u'ti'lm 

Meat  and  poultry  inspection   141  947  383  ll'lll'm  iH^r. 

Direct  lood  distribution  to  schools     68  908  555  88  773  ?7?  «?S 

Other  (ood  distribution  program  costs                       .  ...  12  526  55G  9  984' 038  llil 

Comprehensive  planning  grants   2  642  65'  7  V\  v^  IH°. 

Low- to  moderate-income  housing  loans.   1  352  188  840  Iiq7i^3n^p  lla^ 

Rural  rental  housing  loans     '  yfijss'fiqn  '  ?i'^w««n  11^ 

Farm  labor  housing  loans   ^^'w'llo  ^■49'  Hit 

Farm  labor  housmg  grants     5™'™  96-85 

Vety  low  mcome  housing  loans                             ,  5  492  080  B  %i  s^n  '2?-« 

Mutual  and  selt-helphousing,FHA.._   18711  in  177i'4?n 

l?ural  housing  site  loans   I  458'47n  i'luW^  tl^.l 

Water  svtlei,io,in;     .      .                 -.  -■      .ss'JjMoo  M3W4^n  V:U 

Water  system  oevelopment  grants   9  30l9nS  wml.n  o'm 

Sewer  system  loans.  .    0  517  030  ll'ml'  lv,  IV/l 

Sewer  system  development  grants    i  S33fiRm  U  7^«^nn 

Rural  eieclfiticition  loans..    16,336,800  H"8,JOO  87.27 

Rural  telephone  loans   -      m  m  m\  u-  ifi  tl,  qH?' 

Nonfarn  enterprise  loans    ~ 'ssg'rso  'inlf'^  oH 

Agricultufel  conservation  program...  ■  -      m  wlf^  14<;  wHm 

Emergency  conservation  nieasures_             ." 18  430  371  lillHu  bJ'S 

Appaiaciiian  region  conservation  program.  ;  -        2'o  '9  9  2'o  7  ?  7 

Great  Plainr.con.servaticn  program..   15974124  ■    i^iwUI  q?-^? 

fcLraWKaterlalVcerU^^^^^^^^    'l^^  ^HH^.f,  ^'-^ 

Forest  roads  and  trails  prog.am   !5i  343  m^lilll  ofc, 

Timber  development  organtational  technical  assistance    "  '  27'927  '   ?  2  ^^  fi 

Recreaiicnallacility  l*)ans.  . . .  ■        )  cio-mn  t  1/0  \nl  d'^^ 

Recreation  (individual)                ; '  'fi^HiS  ^'Ifl'^.  l^y^i 

PesourcecDnserv3tionandd.velopment:..  ,  '^g'  f§  ^^JO'  «  S6.25 

s'^^:aTog^aT^'""''^^"''"--  "S"?  IS 

Plant  and  animafdi-sease  and  psVi  conirol                    : "  85  197  838  23  450  969  ?7  ?9 

Sarmar cooperative  service..        .  "        t  m  onl  "."".aba  202 

&tcVit?rnf" ■  1,740;902:802  1,631,876.915  9,21 

Loan  tmancmg  expenses.     "        5  915  878  MfiSl  it-«S 

Donation  ot  commodities  to  school  lunch   ' " ' " ." 69  734  997  34  56G  245  Q 

School  lunch  program  -cash  payments   4^^'  ^^J'  If/  2I5  209  209  K?'  II 

State  administrative  expenses...   2038  0^7  w'lSn  ^ill 

Special  food  ..mice  program  for  children...........:; " 14  522  627  3  BSlllO 

Child  breaklas  program.     .  ll'^H'tn  7oq]'«o 

Nonfood  assistance  to  schools  program.         :  25  350  0  14'?!  '  7°1  till 

Purchase  committee  (or  donation  to  schools   ^       62  536  474  8 Sfs  13  ?q'Q7 

Food  prevention  loans   nfv  In  •  'iiiill 

Purchase  of  committee  for  direct  food  distribution.".::;."  255  r42  327  77  no?  m  in'  ?s 

Greenspan  program   ^liia  '  «  l  i  n?'  ? 

Public  access  program                                                  -  7  jVtIH  ,  nolMl  lll^ 

Fo«i stamp bonuscoupons.... i  sslinlll  sslm  lll 

Cr'a^d^»IXnT--::: |  2'2l  9^- 

oLSS"^^^^^^^^^^    ^'"^'t  997,000  96.79 

Watershed  planning.....    s  o/Viw  ^coi'cTn 

Watershed  worlds  of  improvement...:;:;;::;:;;.;;;;;;;:::-;  7g|8  ng  sfmill  Ifll 

pSsl^&u'k:;;:;;;;;;;:;;:;.; 'f^fi  XT. 

Shared  revenues  from  national  grasslands..  :.:..::"  ::.  :  sii'gss  '    cn'ss?  fA^ 

payments  to  Slates  tor  school  milk                              .  ""      88  561  310  34  960  83  ^  toll 

Water  and  sewer  grants   ?'wnfin  97«nfin  tnnnl 

i"onomicresS  ?!'24'*83  38.996,864         .  56..30 

fciSS^'^SX-:;:;:;:::;:;:;::::;  ::;;;:;;::;  i||g683  ^2,011,514  i... 
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^^^^^   Total  outlays      Rural  outlays  Percentage 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Personal  censis  age  search   ji  ^qR  sqq  ti  wi  no  ^, 

Census  data....   ^Hat' ^kd  ^^''^ 

Grants  and  loans  tor  developmeiUfacilities  :  ::  80399194  Jn^HoJ  J'^ 

Loans  (0  business  or  (ievetopmantcornpam^,,       ...    .  3M9  W  ?it?l''\n  7r  5? 

Economic  flevejopmenl  Tecfinoiogical  assist:,iice,  rfeseaicfi,  and  m-'  2-5.026.564  76.34 

toiination. . .  n  n?i  ni;i  9  vkk 

Econo!r,ic  development  districts  Osrtiopinenil.clities;.;;.'.  63  236  030  55?7l5in  lill 

Economic  o.veop'nents  districts  Commercial  and  inriustiial...    .  18  481  509  IgisfsiS  tnnnn 

Economic  rievelopment  districts  Administtal.ve  assistance   4  998  348  4  M  466  lA^ 

Title  V  regiona  commissions. .  15  n?cnnn  Irin-^S.^  '^^■•'^ 

River  and  flood  lorscasling.  5Rfi  'i?5  '-^^S'^.^S  ^P'i 

Weattier  monitoring  and  prediction     .  14016   17«  o-  Ifdl^.  .tU 

Fisheries  assistance  (subsidiary)   2Min?  ^''^f^Sm  'H? 

Operahng differential  subsidies    .  268  n?l" nno  ^^'^"n 

Financial  aid  to  Stale  maiineictiools   375  000  ISO  nnn  .n  nn 

Financial  aid  to  Stale  marine  school  cadets                    .  m  Tq  15?'5nn  '  fSS 

State  marine  schools  M.  a  f!.  ot  tra.niiiE sh IPS     :. : 972:239  205:299  2111 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

M3npov\'er  development  and  training  grants..  ,   137  407  30^  ?1  ".ni  7n  twc 

Public  broadcasting  corporation  grant  ..  n  mn'nnl  21,504.713  !5,55 

Manpower  development  and  training  activities  ■  "  114  figs  m  S  ,7 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  1     7  nnn  ^'"l  l'^^ 

National  Technical  Institute -Operations".:;.:.:'.; 3  965  060  I  I 

National  Technical  Institute -  Construction                          "  ?in'iM  2  2 

IVIodel  secondary  schooU  Operations  .                             '  i  Tn  Km  S  S 

Gallaudet  College -Operations  s'l  fsTq  2  P 

Gallaudet  College-Construction    2  2 

Howard  University- Academic  program  j  '«7mn  2  2 

Howard  IJniversilyFreedman  Hospital-Operation.".'.  .  ';  12  285  000  ■  n  n 

Hoivarri  University- Construction  Jpnfii^^o  2  9 

1  raining  programs,  higher  education '. inninfi7Q  7  too  tn,  J  „ 

Planning  and  evaluation,  higher  education '      f^i  3,599,102  3x88 

State  administratioit  and  planning  r  05c'  ini  1  ^ 

College  teact-er  fellowships    ,                                      -  i^'f^'lSi  ^3.21 

State  grants  educational  professions,  development.'.'; ; . ; 5  050  34°4  '3'  \^  fin"?  II 

Personnel  developmen  programs  in^Bi^noo  oHo^'-X?  ^'-'^ 

Altrarting  qualified  persons                                           ■      ^^^■V.l'T,  25.580,493  25.83 

Sr^;»el~'-^^  B.     :  U6,24  2^0 

Assist  10  refuses  (luban)  in  United  States.  ::; '     '  ^3,    5,  364  37. 35 

Teacher  exchange  and  development.  aii'^q  ^1,11  .i-?2 

A,  I  R.F.I,M.B.-Civj|  defense  adult  educaiion 1  sen'  «f  fc  J? 

Higher  education  student  loans..              ■  --   u'SriS,?  ,  ol5' ro!  ^S""^ 

HEFA  loan  fnnd  operating  costs     ' '  7  '?lq  ^'H/^^  '2- 2" 

Loans  to  higher  educational  instiiutions  (capital  outlays) 13  068'nnn  7  ?m  li'Vo 

Teacher  development  exchange  (und                    ' '  ■  "  '  Sf' ?m  '  §7'§SS  ^5-^^ 

Specia  education,  persand  prog-lea:"  "" 63  71  'fi?^  .a^rI'I??  '^HS 

Special  education,  pers  and  pro|.nlea...-  8l4'f?4 

University  centers...  '  Qi'iol  2,780,298  3  4.15 

Federal  evaluation....     '                " " 1  r«a  7?!  ,  ° 

ColleRe  for  agriculture  and  'niect^anicarirlV. :  /.V: : ; ; ' " "  2  672  500  9nn  mn  2? 

Appalachian  voca  ional  education  construction  grants  ;.; 14,' 078  564  1  185  92?  H'T-, 

Appalachian  supplemental  construction  grants.    1  372  563  3  ^?fiG7n 

Administrative  expenses  Wnrn  J.  j1o,670  29.18 

Inlerlibrary  cooperation.. "^'S?!^  '•5-28 

Grants  for  public  llijraries ql'  Ifi'S^l  .  ".53 

Stale  institutional  library  sefvices I'Sfis'S^  ^'c^JH??  '^'^ 

Library  services  to  physi^cally  handicapped:;;:; 1  246  597  mV^l  \\^^ 

Construction  of  pub  ic  braries  siqQ??o  ic,n'sSS  ^3.36 

College  library  reSDnrces. .                       " \  fA  \      2??  1?-  J' 

Librarian  traiSing.....  .  Hro'JI^  ^'ili'Wr  ^^-^^ 

Cataloguing  by  tfe  Library  of 'cSngfess": 6'579'250  '"^'^^n  ^l'^^ 

Educational  brcad:astinK  facilities  in'ocnnnn  «  9  " 

Planning  and  evaiualion%omS"t"y-w^^^^^^ S^  'SgS  ^'^'^'^"^  ^S"" 

Training  and  a- VI !ory  services.  u  ;5i'7c7  c  ,o<  " 

S.  &  E.,  reimbursable,  OE  V??H§c  ^■'?''?2l  3b.  91 

State  advisorv^ouicils-. Hsn'nnn  ^'??H??  1^0-°<' 

Consumer  and  ho  nemakini ?r7ifi-SJ?  29.86 

Vocational  work  study.... ^  -  ^H2?'?^i  3,396,663  1S.98 

Cooperative  educaiion,  vocationai  educatidr^   18  245  774  *  7^?'no?  Ji'SS 

Vocational  innovMion...    2d?nQJS  ^?o5'SI?  > 

Curriculum  dev  lohment  ;•  5  360  I'f}^-^^^  fAl 

Vocational  researcd....  «7«'r7l  I'i^A^A  "^-S* 

Adult  basic  education-Grants 't'o"stalVs" les'  5,9'  J,' S?^  ?'•  ?2 

Adult  basic  education-Special  projects:::::::::::::::::;:::;::::  ^tel?;^?}  ":7f7;o?o  iu? 
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Piogram  Total  outlays      Rural  putlay;  Perccn^agD 

DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE-  Con. 

Afiult  basic  education  -Tcncher  education        .     ......    ....  S3,0';9, 561 

Planning  m\  Evalualton,  vocnlional  cclucalion   526,  2d9 

Progiains  lor  studenis  with  special  needs.. .   20, 903. 113 

Educational  dcpiived  children.   1.462.084,866 

Supplementary  educntlonal  centers..                 .  ^^n'onn  t?? 

Libraty  reSQDrces. .  -   --  ;?r?;'i^2 

Fquipnientand  minof  femodeling    A  icq 

Dropout  prevonlion      n?*?n?o7? 

Bilingual  education                            --                          -  ^^^lli'llr 

^lengthening  State  department  ol  education   30.052,9^6 

?faiininii  and  evaluntion,  ESEA,. . .    ,J}'nil'lrl 

•$AFA  -  Maintenance  and  operations   p7i 

Stale  grant  programs,                        .-  -  -  .-     ^  vfli'^r? 

Early  childhood  projects   5,  A80, 4b/ 

Teacher  education                     -    ■  -  slc 

Physical  education  and  recreation  training   Iqq  rno 

Recruitment  and  inlormatlon-    tr  'SS? 

Handicapped  resenrch/demonstratioiK  . .  ........  ^^'i^n  icf 

Physical  education  and  recreation  research.    ^9^.  bl 

Regional  rosoijrce centers..   ^  -  fron'nnn 

Innovation  programs  (deaf-blind  centers)  , .  J.  buu.  UUU 

Media  services  and  captioned  films   3Z/, 

Planning  and  evaluation,  educating  handicapped    . .    ^U,  bJi 

•Grants  to  American  institutions  overseas  , ,   2,  Sb?, 

Educational  laboratories  - .  -   23, 9^0. 

Resesrih  and  development  centers.                              :   nnvHiii 

General  education,  research,  and  training,  OE         .    '9^. 

Evaluations,  research,  and  traming,  OE    -  -  3, 281. 

National  achievement  study.. .   , .    ^uu,  uuu 

Nutrition  and  health..         -   ---                -  Ir^^nnl 

Major  demonstrations  -Anacostia.  ,    2,  IbO.  000 

Experimental  schools. . . -                             --    l^f. 

Dissemination,  research,  and  training, OE   5on 

Training,  research,  and  training,  OE, . , . .    3. 0K9, 4ZU 

Statistics,  research,  and  training,  OE    -   Ann 

Construction,  research,  and  training.  OE   ^ 

Educational  opportunity  grants  -   ^H.  u^b, 

Workstudy  program  -  - 

Direct  loans    --■  -   tJc'^i^'^a 

Insured  loans  -  -  ^36,277  534 

Talentsearch  ^-  -  --^-^   A' 3111 

Upward  bound..  -  

Special  services  in  college.   -  ,  -  -  -  -   ^. '  OOU 

Annual  aid  to  land-grant  colleges,   SSS 

Strengthening  developing  inslitulions.   33. 8^9, 993 

University  community  services  - ,   9- ^^J. b/i 

Languagetraining  and  area  studies...^-  .  .              .    Ml^'iki 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  plus  other  resolutions   6, 989, 6tB 

Construction  grants.  -----  -  -  -  ,i'  T7] '1^? 

Subsidized  construction  loans    -  ^^'H.'rAi 

AdminislFative  expenses,  manpower  development   ivcari 

Appalachian  demonstration  health  projects.   o  oir  ,to 

NIMH  manpower  development,-... _   ._   Von'iii 

NIMH  construction  of  commumly  health  centers   iViiil'inc 

NIMH  staffing  of  community  health  centers   77, 904,285 

NIMH  narcotic  addict  treatment     SorSo? 

Mental  health  research  grants   c'fi?rvdi 

Mental  health  direcipperations,..,    ,n  a^o^m 

CHP  partnership  for  health  plannmg  grants   J?'o?H§? 

CHP  partnership  for  health  formula  grants  ,                  ...  SS'ScH^i 

CHP  partnership  for  health  project  grants   87, 966. 940 

CHP  migrant  health  grants   _   ^^'  Alcin 

CHP  standard-setting  and  resource  development.     2,7o« 

HS  studies,  training,  and  systems  development  

Maternal  and  child  health  services   ._.   Hvq7  a^o 

Maternal  and  child  health  family  planmng     23, 97  -849 

Maternal  and  child  health  project  grants   toJ'teo 

Maternal  and  child  health  research  and  training.....   1.  bb8 

Mental  retardation  grants.                      .    Tic',,? 

Rfyip  grants  (planning,  development,  and  projects)   74.  m  41J 

RMP  technical  assistance  and  disease  control   1. 018,  ^Sl 

CD  laboratory  improvement  program   .nl  nia 

Communicable  diseases  grants   ,cV^cq 

Communicable  diseases  direct  operations  _   3. 162. 4b9 

Medical  facilities  construction   ^^'ocVciq 

Construction  hospitals  and  public  health  clinics.   Mb/,  619 

Construction  long-term  care  facifilies  ,   7^n,^'ccf 

Construction  diagnostic  and  treatmentcenter,.     S'iTq'SJa 

Construction  rehabilitation  facilities   oi'iiiSSft 

Health  facilities, construction  and  modernization   nJl'lllln^ 

Medical  facilities  construction,  District  of  Columbia   '  il'inn 

Patient  care  and  special  health  services.   20,000 

NHS  vital  and  health  statistics    "ii,  m 
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.91 
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'5,18 

576,454 

7.92 

848.545 
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139,531 

7.38 

0 

0 

81,316,224 

37,99 

69,441.574 

41,99 

88,  885,  ^27 

■  37.01 

3,  276, 466 

2,  40 

1.043, 582 

22.  44 

11.033,133 

38, 76 

4,893, 000 

33.25 

3. 105, 339 

30,80 

16,  444. 952 

48.  58 

2,  422,783 

25. 84 

888, 309 

11.30 

3.072. 208 

43.95 

616.698 

45.98 

5, 825. 944 

32.  05 

0 

0 

7,  422. 187 

48.46 

4.051.478 

23.  50 

6,339,819 

35.39 

30. 205.267 

38.77 

14,365 

2.17 

1,037,102 

7.98 

725.313 

3.88 

4.018,925 

13.12 

18, 083.986 

18. 65 

12. 252,  .357 

13. 92 

5,814,281 

31.34 

46.225 

9. 93 

1,027.121 

2.45 

53,155,697 

45.48 

6,097. 596 

25. 43 

19.111,736 

24.61 

781,375 

68. 93 

1,879. 091 

30.24 

11,398.252 

15,24 

317,115 

31.13 

0 

0 

54,852 

13.57 

640.261 

20.24 

15,767,958 

50.47 

978, 144 

71,52 

12.726.398 

54.87 

1,042.226 

10.38 

2, 472.834 

32.03 

8,326,370 

24.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Program  Total  outlays      Rural  outlays  PercentaKe 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE- Con. 

Trailing  and  community  preparedness    $27,996  $1,500  5,35 

SS  benefit  payments  to  disabled  coal  miner     297, 193. 351  179, 750. 193  50, 48 

SS  old  age  survivors  benefits-Federal  trust  lund  30,111,416.990  11.717,226,945  38,91 

SS  disability  benefits-Federal  trust  fund,   3, 378. 1 74. 723    1. 458, 876, 943  43, 1 9 

SS  liosDital  insurance  for  aged  benefit  payment    5. 368, 257. 944    2. 052, 808, 192  38,  24 

SS  healtfi  insurance  for  aged,  supolemental  medical  insurance 

benefits     2,006,265,986  756.580.078  37,71 

SS  pay  States  for  certification  provider  services   12.653.407  1,738,206  13.73 

SS  pay  States  for  determining  disability  :   58,699,974  6,726.189  11*45 

Public  service  career  program   -   22,026  J  0 

Cooperative  research   76.106  121  ,15 

Public  assist  demonstration::  projects   3,  S93.  955  1, 667.292  41. 74 

Application  of  regional  development  programs,  demonstration  health 

Program   335,534  103.634  30.78 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging...       113.655  27  .02 

Cuban  refugee  program,  welfare  assistance  service                  ...  78,000.002  669.494  .85 

Social  services  for  public  assistance.                   -  -  -    808. 477, 1 15  269. 744, 937  33. 36 

Cuban  refugee  program  transferred  from  Cuba   232.  Ill  0  0 

Cuban  refugee  program  administration    588,258  182.425  ■  31.01 

IVledical  assistance  State  and  local  administration   122,256.645  27.723,261  22.67 

Old-age  assistance      1, 487, 382,  392  804, 159.916  54. 06 

Aid  to  the  blind  -     .       .     .   -   62.380,221  27,452,488  44.00 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled   719, 2 11 , 955  289. 394. 942  40. 23 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children   3. 333. 937, 816  900, 505. 075  27. 01 

Emergency  welfare  assistance  ^  —   14.165.198  1.867,638  13.18 

State  and  local  administration  of  public  assistance  piogram   407. 283, 897  120. 993. 573  29. 70 

Child  welfare  services  -  -  45, 983. 315  19, 528. 912  42. 46 

Repatriated  U.S.  nationals,  assistance  to  mentallyill   76.619  0  0 

Repatriated  U.S.  nationals,  other  repatriates   262. 222  0  0 

Work  incentive  institutional  training     59,771,283  _     0  ^5  «^ 

MED  assist  grants  to  States  ----^  3.469.065,473     1,307,229,202  37.67 

State  and  local  training  -  -     39, 508, 500  12.114, 922  30. 66 

Training  projects,  public  assistance     5. 754, 699  1. 022. 539  W, 76 

Work  incentive  child  care  and  supplemental  services.   26,400,000  4,600,875  17,42 

Research  and  demonstration,  public  assistance                    —  3. 527, 376  407, 922  11, 56 

Vocational  rehabilitation  services,  basic  support   501,  510, 724  268. 139, 997  53, 46 

Rehabilitation  services,  innovation   3.200,020  1,552.854  47,58 

Rehibilitation  services  projects. ,   15, 967, 255  3. 5S1, 710  22. 43 

Work  incentive  direction  and  evaluation...     685,270  0  ^ 

Vocational  rehabilitation  facility  improvement  grants   15.  543,355  2, 599. 610  16,72 

Juvenile  delinquency  training,  traineeships     129,420  ,     j,  S  2 

Juvenile  delinquency  training,  short-term  insurance...   2.402,422  nn  iV?? 

Juveniledeiinquency  training, curriculum  development..   233,653  i^oo'con 

Juveniledelinqucncy  preventior;.--  -   6.317,062  'Ife'^ft?  in 

Juveniledeiinquency  prevention  and  continued  model  program  _  2, 304, 439  476, 307  «c  ol 

Juvenile  delinquency  planning  grants   3,039,682  816,386  26,85 

Aging  grants  to  States  for  community  planning    15, 254, 793  7, 617, 936  49, 93 

Research  and  development  grants   7,  590, 718  988, 899  13. 02 

Juvenile  delinquency  rehabilitation   641.255  272,860  4^,55 

roster  grandparents  program  -   10,897,837  3.884,408  35.64 

Rehabilitation  research  and  demonstration    15.  405. 887  2, 474,  517  15,  08 

National  center  for  deaf  blind  youths  and  adults   3. 100, 000  0  0 

Rehabilitation  training  -  -  32,850.839  6,484.518  19.73 

Vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment   9.823  .  „  «  9  !c  ^« 

Institutional  R.  &  D.  support   14,202.366  480,297  3.38 

Services  for  mentally  retarded.   23, 526, 979  8, 8O0, 251  37.  40 

Special  center  program  -   10.274,996  934,392  9.09 

Mental  retardation  community  facilities  co  _   12. 542, 408  4, 367. 758  i4. 82 

Domestic  support  of  aid  '.   64,855.  ^0 

Vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  social  security  benefits  _  24. 731, 443  12. 223.  Oil  49, 42 

Developmental  disabled  rehabilitation  services   5, 889, 861  1, 004, 321  17, 05 

Advances  and  reimbursements  administration  on  aging  _  2.171  0  ^ 

Advances  and  reimbursement  medical  service  bureau   1.668,719  ^  0 

National  library  of  medicine  grants     4. 035, 600  654, 394  16, 46 

National  library  of  medicine  direct  operation  -   11,715  ^  ^ 

Nalicnallibrary  of  medicine  training  grants  _  1,841,907  0  U 

Health  manpower  institutional  support  -   159.024,549  29.865,704  18,78 

Health  manpower  student  assistance  _  55, 409. 587  5, 275, 617  y.  W 

Dental  health  research  grants  -   1. 244, 108  73, 259  5. 88 

Dental  health  fellowship  grants   1. 459. 684  257, 130  L17, 81 

Dental  health  training  grants     2, 986, 396  477, 981  IS 

NIH  research  grants..:...-..  —   629,258.964  86.960,112  3,81 

NIK  fellowships    62.382,329  7,563,984  12.12 

NIH  training  grants  -  -  -   117,348,754  l^l^S^gi^  14.60 

NIH  direct  operations,.   111,896,374  10.489,225  9,37 

Teaching  facilities  health  facilities  construction   118, 140. 046  4, 249, 146  3,59 

Loans  to  schools  of  nursing  —   308  0  0 

Loans  to  health  professions  schools   49  ^  n  1-. 

Cuban  refugee  program  resettlement   -    5,780,808  15,704  0.27 

Abatement  and  control  -   2,864.906  122,026  4.25 

Research  develop  demonstration  grants  continued    3, 069, 847  705, 392  ^c.v 

Research  develop  demonstration  direct  operation   3, 232.698  ^0  0 

Manpower  trailing   896. 010  32, 844  3. 66 

Solid  wastes  management  environmentalxonlrol   3, 510, 825  828, 853  60 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE-^Con. 

Occupational  health  environmental  control 
Radiological  health  environmental  control   '  ]  [ 
Community  environmental  management. 
Water  hygiene  environmental  contiol 
Food  and  drug  control-foods,  R.  &  f.  grants 
Food  and  drug  control -drugs  and  devices 
Food  and  drug  control  -product  safety 
Food  and  drug  control— pesticides  

Food  and  drug  control -  establish  pVsticides  tolerances " 
Food  and  drug  control  -certified  antibiotic,  additives 


$17,061,638 
13,054.313 
4.447.  351 
4.790 
15.301.073 
13.792.247 
2.766.365 
33.  06^;  S45 
123.352 
3.  249.  796 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


Urban  renewal  programs   953  g^g  cgc 

Urban  beaulification  and  improvement  ^ 
Open  space  developed  land-urban  parks 
Neighborhood  facilities-.-. 

College  housing  

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  - 

Public  facility  loans   ..... 

Basic  water  and  sawer  facilities  .  . .  .  , 

Open  space  land  program.  ' " "     ' " 

Comprehensive  planning  assistance  to  State  agBncies 
Comprehensive  planning  assistance  to  metro  regulating  agencies 
Comprehensive  planning  assistance,  special  designation 
Urban  mass  transportation— research  and  traininc 

Model  cities   ^" ;  "* 

Mortgage  insurance  for  cooperative  tiousing 
Mortgage  insurance  for  urban  renewal  housing 
Mortgage  insurance  for  low-,  moderate-income'housing  market  in'^ 

terest  rate      .  311  187  000 

Mortgage  insurance  low-,  moderale-inVome  housing  below "rnVriei"         '  ' 

mterest  rate    ,  172  705  000 

Mortgage  insurarKs  for  senior  citizens  housing  '       '  '        2' 378*  COO 

Mortgage  insurance  for  nursing  homes  73'  768'  000 

Insurance  for  property  improvement  loans.  ^      57?'  167'  OOQ 

Home  mortgage  insurance   9  449'  72s  000 

Mortgage  insurance  for  remainderVniultifamify  program"  1370'D62'oQ0 


2.611,920 
7.  000.  831 
33.  385.  935 
41.  734.  000 
5.210.000 
33.271.000 
109.319.  000 
61.117.157 
658,  547 
721.200 
92,  368 
798.  232 
483,  086, 936 
11829.  000 
30,176. 000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Programsfor  American  Indians.. 

Drainage  of  anthracite  mihes  [ 

Solid  waste  disposal  grants  , .  _ ,  

Mineral  research  and  developmeni  grants 

Mining  health  and  safety  grants   " 

Appalachian  region  mining  area  restoration 
Outdoor  recreation  assistance... 

Sporl  fish  production  " 

Sport  fish  management  

Wildlife  services   '  ',\  \\ 

Anariromous  fish  management,  sport  fiVhingra'n¥  wildlife 
Geologjcal  mineraEs  and  water  resources  investigations  and  topo- 
graphic mapping  

Parks  and  forests...   [  * 

Grants  in  aid  -historic  preservalioni^  NPS" 

Saline  water  conversion  

Territories  and  related  activities./.  " 

Water  resources  research  

Genera!  investigations.  Alaska  Power  Administratfo'n 
Operation  and  mamtenance.  Alaska  Power  Administration  ' 

Water  resources   

Wholesale  marketing  of  hydroele'ciric  povver 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


Community  relations  service..,.  

Grants  for  law  enforcement  assistance! 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


On-the-job  training  

MDTA— Institutional  training  ' //^ 

Placement  services— Administration. 
Conceinrated  employment  program 
Jobwortunities  in  private  business  sector 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps..  

Work  incentive  program  

MDTA  public  service  careers.  '  '  [ 

Operatiofi  Mainstream  

MDTA—Research,  pilot  tfemonstration.\"'" 
Research,  experimental,  demonstrationVnd  evaluation* 

Technical  assistance   

Unemployment  insurance.  [...  ,111 

Federal  employee  injury  compensation 

Job  Corps   " 


410. 942. 084 
120.453 
9.651 
310. 299 
2,222.914 
1.473.443 
115,411.189' 
10.l27.ri0 
1.203.777 
3.303.924 
2.118.070 

152, 674.930 
157.793.057 
6.625.465 
29. 206.  443 
85.189,283 
12,923,143 
599,423 
357,347 
345,553.903 
796.735 


4,476.255 
425,816.195 


35, 088.  459 
275. 779.719 
402. 404. 090 
154.996,  052 
150.184.320 
418.473.378 
62.272.159 
43.304. 560 
71.570.252 
19,  555,315 
8,011,453 
5,951,992 
759,246. 572 
163,214.939 
113. 223,219 


$1, 150.612 

6.74 

652.  392 

4.99 

1.819.323 

40.90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

679.  055 

4.92 

0 

0 

1.  341.  477 

4. 05 

0 

0 

0 

0 

248.  555.  24i 

25. 00 

549.  039 

2l!o2 

1-  739!  315 

24. 84 

12.  306.  921 

35!  86 

13,333,  000 

33  1' 

1.300,  000 

2;.  Pi 

30,  138.  000 

78.74 

47,  380.  000 

43.79 

6,  818,  280 

11. 15 

330.  332 

50. 16 

66  182 

9!  17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65  658  000 

13.79 

10. 408,' 000 

87.98 

0 

0 

82.  513.  000 

26.54 

52.  757, 000 

30. 54 

9M,  000 

39.57 

24.550.  000 

31.16 

165,  300, 000 

28.89 

2.101.109.000 

22.23 

337. 601. 000 

24.64 

323.443,914 
0 

9,651 
178, 074 
660. 525 
951.179 
53,523.623 
8. 147.  299 
698,315 
839.0-11 
938, 257 

34,293.945 
98,316.346 
728.000 
3.996,519 
84,646,774 
5.7t2,924 
599, 423 
357,347 
271,308. 834 
533,591 


199.817 
59,036.761 


3,486.603 
74.  227.457 
93.371,923 
29.333.556 
37.873, 192 
163.231,679 

6.037,323 

8, 940. 599 
47,749.178 

3.127.140 
801.153 
83.364 
217,635,945 
92.  966,559 
v>3, 517,  ioO 


78. 70 
0 

100.00 
57.38 
29.71 
64.55 
46.37 
80.45 
57.77 
25.39 
44.29 

22.46 
52.30 
10. 93 
13.68 
99. 36 
44. 20 
too. 00 
100. 00 
78.51 
66.95 


4. 46 
13.86 


9, 66 
26,91 
23.32 
18.92 
25.03 
39,00 

9. 69 
20.64 
6S.71 
15.98 
10. 00 

1.40 
28.66 
56.89 
34.01 
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Total  outlays      Rural  outlays  Percentage 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRAf^SPORTATION 

Coast  guard  marine,  harbor  and  shore  SVC   $527,491,671  $1  131050.307  25  22 

Highway  planning  and  construction.     4,569,855,639  2, 268, 218  Saf)  49  63 

Deveiopment  highway  system-Appalachian  Region...-    158,222.987  153.233  595  96  84 

Highway  studies- research.     --.     .   77.790,561  14.284.330  IS'36 

Highway  safely  grants,  research  and  development....  ..  90  776  658  13  523  119  14  S9 

Highway  beautification...    jq'.  776!  248  4,  893'.  432  45.  40 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

nuclear  materials,  special  activities   23  959  156  20  995  176  fl7  fi^ 

Nuclear  materials,  production  activities  ,    '  .  '  \  . 373'  217,935  344  125  53^  92  20 

D                                                                            -  971.868.211  264;424.'g57  2/  20 

Reactor  development   515^  gQi,  021  218. 704  787  42  33 

Physical  research..    x   411,801.317  77,707.323  18  87 

Biology  and  medicme                                        _    .  95.224,428  35.476.0S7  37  25 

Isotopes  developments..,.  .    7.618.814  3,618.241  4/49 

Civilian  applications,  nuclear  explosives   7,657  043  3.  551.377  i'"'38 

Traintng.  education  and  information.                       "  14  065  625  3  403  055  24  19 

Community  operations                                               - .  -  -  ^.  ^.  - 

Program  direction  and  admmistration         .  121  747  334  25  175' 750  20*67 

Security  investigations.                                    /..  .  .['[  ".  6  096!  109  '     '    0  0 

Construction  plannin;  and  design,  ,  754  2U  445  098  59  ni 

Regulation.    m.  587  262!  234  i  86 

Cost  of  work  for  others   35^  597^  349  32, 235, 174  90. 30 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Air  pollution  centre!  program  grants    ..... 

Air  pollution  teilowships   _  "\ 

Air  pollution  manpower  training  grants.  .  .  /.  [  . 

Air  pcHution  research  grants   

Radiation  training  grants   ..   . 

Solid  waste  demonstration  oiid  research  reuovery  system  grant." 

Solid  waste  planning  grants    

Solid  waste  research  grants   .  .  ..  . 

Solid  v/aste  tiaining  grants   .......  .  ...  .  ... 

Con  strife  lion  grant  lor  wastewater  treatment  works..!^... 11   1^  053,  404.  466 

FEDERAL  COMiVIUNlCATIONS  COMMISSION 

■Personnel  services  


Travel  and  procurement  

Other  government  agencies. 


4. 832.  080 

3.705.865 

76.69 

15.  450 

8.750 

56.63 

444. 145 

399. 136 

89, 86 

916,  866 

558. 191 

60. 88 

153. 380 

153.  380 

100, 00 

2, 032,  839 

954,  093 

46.93 

122.  292 

122.  292 

100. 00 

281.  185 

88. 755 

31,56 

209,  226 

209, 225 

100.00 

1,  053,  404.  466 

114,558.834 

10.87 

22,  145,  494 

1,329,726 

6.00 

1,499.542 

0 

0 

3, 143.  408 

0 

0 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

Nonbudgetary  expenses   i,  262,692  59.322  4  69 

nterest  adjustment  paymets,  r.HLBB   61,046,400  4.998,000  s'lB 

Assets  acquired  ifom  insured  institutions   5,999,163  251  964  4  19 

loans  to  insured  institutions..,..   [.'..[[["  V  1,  500, 000  1.  500'  000  lOo'oO 

Payment  of  insured  deposits   105, 085  0  0' 

Purchase  of  equipment  :  _  7.  000  0  0 

Liquidation  and  other  expenses   "  6,293.201  180.702  2  87 

Provision  lor  contracting  to  insured  institutions   29,009.554  485!o00  L67 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Dijposa  I  of  Federal  surplus  real  property  _  ,  62, 203, 389  60  764,  672  95  14 

Donation  of  Federal  surplus  personal  property                       .  13,761  455  5' 657.  567  4]' 11 

National  historical  sources  grants   388, 347  57, 550  I4'  81 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Grants  for  progress  in  the  arts-organizalion    16,934,590  2.  373,"599  314  01 

Payments  for  progress  in  the  arts—industrial    506,538  26,190  '5*17 

Grants  for  promotion  of  the  humanities— organization   11.  690.  747  3,  0g7..:601  26  41 

Payments  lor promotfon  of  the  humanities— inriuslfial   2,299,042  581,240  25^28 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Assistance  for  migrants   37.142,026  14.465,968  38  94 

Ccmmunity  action  programs     493,838.725  169,887::219  34  40 

M^a'^  start  ,    19,940  LS55  9  20 

Legal  services   64, 532, 444  10, 709,  £53  16  59 

Neighborhood  health  centers   209,  257, 150  58,827.551  28  11 

VISTA— Volunteers  in  Service  to  America   27, 818, 561  9, 251, 640  33*25 

Manpov/er  development  and  training  activities   5, 701, 862  824,  OOO  14.'  42 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

Social  insurance  program  for  RR  workers                                2, 031, 789, 231  859,504,2B2.  42,30 
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Program  Total  outlays      Rural  outlays  Percentage 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Trade  adjustment  loans  to  small  business   $4,490,000  0  0 

Economic  opportunity  loans  lo  small  business   90,649,148  $28,474,624  31.41 

Loans  to  Stale  and  local  development  companies   55. 528.  092  39.  792, 698  71. 53 

Small  business  financial  assistance  program   810,963.583  376,633.456  46.44 

Small  business  investment  company  program   47, 708, 000  3, 208. 000  6. 72 

Disaster  loans   298,409,090  77,510,311  25.97 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Medical  administration  and  misceilaneous  operating  expenses   20,090.095  940.985  4.68 

Veterans  hospitalization..    1,915,113.470  477,094.892  24.91 

Veterans  domiciliary  program . . _   42. 662, 204  20. 934. 835  49. 07 

Medical  and  prosthetic  lesearch   63.138,782  5.278,135  8.35 

Construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities   80.921.082  6, 162.821  7,61 

Grants  for  construction-  State  extended  care  facilities   4, 168, 113  1.  728,  760  41. 47 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines   1,543.870  1.543,870  100.00 

General  post  fund  --  -  -   2,501,113  783.075  31.30 

General  operatir   "xpenses..-.  .-   259.706.732  21,876,647         '  8.42 

Veterans  disabilii,  ension  -  _   1,385,343.272  5^9,074,673  39.50 

Dependency  and  ii.^^mnity  and  d?ath  compensation   645,319,214  254,950,621  39.50 

Veterans  death  pension   963, 656. 313  353, 440, 018  36. 78 

Veterans  disability  compensation   2,731,139,090  977.220.934  35.78 

Veteransburialawardsandothermiscellaneousbeneht  payment   74,922,807  24,825,081  33.13 

Veteran  rehabilitation,  training  for  disabled  veterans   73, 388. 213  25, 052, 083  36. 58 

Sons,  daughters,  wives,  and  widows  education   70, 544, 290  30, 216, 103  42. 77 

Veterans  readjustment  training  —  1, 521. 699, 607  523. 884, 44fi  34. 42 

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities    850,929,731  282.146,796  33.15 

Veterans  guaranteed  and  insured  loans   4, 389, 719, 803  787,  731, 423  17. 94 

Veterans  direct  loans    118,709,025  78,846,693  66.42 


SOME  CURRENT  POPULATION  TRENDS 

( ICxcoi-ijrs  from  ii  speech  by  Dr.  Conrad  Tuoiiber,  Bureau  oi  the 

Census) 

'i-iii:  ciiowrir  of  MKiKontuTAx  ai;k.\s 

Tlironii-hont  this  ccntiirv  the  nietropolituii  areas  have  <rro\v]i  more 
vapidly  tlian  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  tliis  trend  was  continued 
durino-  tlie  PKIO's.  .More  tlian  four-l'it'Mis  oi'  the  national  iriwtli  oc- 
curred in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SArSA's), 
which  also  increased  their  nuinl)ers  from  -IVI  in  IIXJO  to  24:]  in  1!)70. 
AVithin  the  S^rSA's  nioie  than  fom-- fifths  of  the  growth  occurred  in 
the-  suburban  areas:  i.e.  those  poiiions  of  the  nietrojiolitan  areas  whicii 
are  outside  the  central  cities.  A  ]ar<ie  number  of  the  laraor  cities  lost 
])opiilat.ion  or  puned  ojdy  by  virtue  of  annexation.  In  spita  of  the 
los.ses  to  snl)iirl)an  i)opulation  which  resulted  when  cities  extended 
their  boundaries,  the  areas  outside  the  central  cities  increased  by  28 
perccnt^niore  than  double  the  national  totiii.  These  areas  have  i)eon 
increasing-  their  ])opulatio]i  uioro  rapidly  than  tJie  central  cities  since 
1020.  l)ut  it  was  only  in  1!)T0  that  they  "exceeded  the  central  cities  in 
total  po]>ulation.  Tb'ey  ]U)w  account  for  a  total  of  7(1  million  persons, 
^yherGas  the  central  cities  have  total  of  64  million.  The.  total  popula- 
tion outside,  the  metropolitan  areas  was  68  million,  which  is  less  than 
the.  population  of  the  central  citie^s. 

"Suburban"  itself  includes  a  wide  variety  of  density  and  settlement 
l)atterns.  The  TO  million  residents  wlio  arc  classified" as  sul>urbah  in- 
clude 47  million  wlio  live  in  separately  identified  cities,  and  about  11 
million  of  them  li\-e  in  cities  of  50,000  and  over,  which  would  them- 
selves be  identilied  as  central  cities  if  they  were  not  within  the  shadow 
of  a  largei-  central  city.  About  16  million  of  tlie  suburban  residents 
live  in  areas  which  are  classified  as  rural,  mostly  outside  incorporated 
l)laces.  In  the  more  rural  sections  of  tlie  metropolitan  counties  tlicrc 
was  relatively  rapid  g-rowth.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  rural  ])opulation 
IS  living  within  the  boundaries  of 'the  SMSA's.  This  is  the  pait  of 
the  rural  i>opuIation  which  increjised  during  the  1060"s.  Eural  ix)pu- 
lation  outside,  those  areas  decUned.  The  statement  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  1070  was  rti>proximately  ef|ual  to  that  in  1960  masks  the 
difference  in  the  growth  of  rural  i)opulation  in  tlie  shadow  of  the 
large  cities  and  a  decline  in  tlic  areas  with  less  ready  acc€.ss  to  these 
cities. 

Thrce-fouiths  of  the  gain  in  population  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
was  duo  to  the  excess  of  biitlis  over  deaths;  only  one- fourth  was  due 
to  migration  into  these  areas,  including  both  the  migration  from  other 
]-)aits  of  the  country  and  that  from  abroad.  This  is  net  migration,  and 
does  not  take  into  account  the  large  volume  of  migration  within  the 
country  which  represents  simply  an  exchange  of  population  among 
metropolitan  areas.  Tlie  overndlng  impoitance  of  natural  increase  in 
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the'  Ln-mvf  !i  of  the  popiilnrioii  .)f  m.-tropolif an  awAfi  liol.ls  for  the  \v]iit(> 
as  well  :is  the  popiilution  r^f  otJicr  rnocs.  thouiih  thciv  ;nv  s.Kne  (liff,-!-- 
01  ices. 

Ono  of  the  major  ])opularion  tronds  in  the  United  .'States  lias  been 
tlK-  I'iipul  nrhiuiizMtioii  of  tlio  hlaHc  population.  Noarlv  00  percent  of 
all  b  ack  residents  live  in  tlio  central  cities  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
1  lie.  hiiiciv  population  is  more  concentrated  uithin  tlie  central  citie.*' 
and  al.so  witlini  the  metropolitan  areas  than  is  the  case  of  the  white 
})opuiation. 

TIIK  I.TRAL  rOITLATIOX 

The  I0r.n>  saw  a  continnation  of  tlic  decline  of  the  propoi-tloii  of 
tlie  Nation  s  population  livin^r  in  rural  areas.  The  1020  census  wa^  the 
hr.st  one  to  report  tjiat  tlie  urban  population  included  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  national  total.  The  1070  census  found  that  the  proportion 
of  the  .Aations  population  winch  lives  in  rural  areas  has  drom,ed  to 
2|....  iH'rcent.  D„rm.£:  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  viituallv  no 
clian.ire  ,n  the  number  of  persons  livin-  in  rural  areas-in  other  words 
Mitnally  all  of  the  cam  occurred  in  tlie  urban  .sector.  As  ]>ointed  out 
above  near  y  a  third  of  the  rnrnl  poimlation  lives  within  the  borders 
of  iiietropo  itan  areas.  Durin-  the  lOfiO's  there  was  rehitivelv  little 
clian-e  ni  the  number  of  per.sons  livin.ir  In  incorporated  rnraf  places 
with  a.  ]>opulation  of  1.000-2.n00.  and  also  relatively  little  chamre-in 
the  number  hvin-r  outside  .such  places,  csseutiallv  the  "open  couiitrv 

1  hero  i^roJ>M\  counties  or  county  equivalents  in  the  T^nited  States. 
Of  those,  m  are  entirely  rural ;  that  is,  tliev  include  no  urban  iilnce. 
A  btthynore  than  a  third  of  the  total  ai-e  at  least  75  percent  rural 

I  he  larni  populaion  continued  to  decline  dnriiu^  the  HiOO's  drop- 
pin.ir  rom  about  15  ni Ml  ion  at  the  bonrinninp:  of  thc'deoadc  to  loss  than 
10  luillion  at  Its  end.  The  decline  in  tlie  farm  population  reflects  both 
continued  nuirration  from  farms,  as  well  as  clian-es  from  an  a<rricul- 
tnra  to  a  nona^rncultural  occupation,  ^-ithont  ^\vmsr  u\)  the  pivvious 
residence,  nnd  cliscontiniiin,":  most  of  the  farmiuiv  activities  wliicli  were 
formerly  earned  on. 

GEOOR.APITTC  SHIFTS 

The  -rowni  of  population  within  the  countrv  has  never  been  evenly 
distribiitod.  purtns:  tlie  lOfiO's  tliere  ^^•ere  shifts  from  the  center  of  the 
conn  ry  to  t  le  seacoasts.  Tn  1070  n  little  more  than  half  of  all  our 
people,  were  li  vm.cr  within  oO  miles  of  the  seacoast,  includinir  the  shores 
ot  tno  (riTar  Lako!?. 

Chaips  amon.o:  tbe  St^ates  were  very  uneven.  Three  States  and  the 
Di.st.i;ict  of  Columlua  had  losses.  (Xorth  and  South  Dakota  and  West 

tVI'^'S"'  •  Ar^''-  V^^\^'^^'''^  l^^^s  than  5  percent  included  Towa. 
3\ansas.  Maine  Mississippi.  Uont^m.  Pennsvlvania,  and  Wvominff.' 
Alabama,  and  Is^ebraska.  barely  exceeded  the  5-percent  £rr-owth  rate  \t 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  %vas  Nevada  Avith  a  firrowtli  rate  of  71  3  per- 
cent, and  Arizona  and  Florida  witli  about  36  percent.  In  terms  of  abso- 
lute  mnnhers,  California  led  all  other  States  witJi  an  incmsf  of 
million  persons,  ^vbilo  Florida  seined  1.0  million.  Illinois.  Afichic^an, 
^ew  ,Ier.sey.  ..ew  York,  and  Texas  each  ^rnined.  1  million  or  more. 

Ahout  two-fifths  of  the  counties  lost  population,  and  about  one-third 
of  the  counties  pained  at  less  than  the  national  avora^re.  This  leaves 
only  one-fourth  of  the  counties  Avhieh  -ained  more  rapidlv  than  the 
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iiiitioiKil  ayoni^rp.  Almost  two-tliinls  of  the  cnuiitics  wliidi  los(  popii- 
]iitioii  (lui'iiiir  the  IDCo's  iilso  hiid  l().-'scs  iMwivn  lOno  iiiul  liHid,  :iml 
U'twovn  VM[)  aiut  V.m  U\  fiu-t.  thcic  is  now  a  roiisidcriihlo  luiniluT  of 
cannticrf  which  have  had  luipnlation  dccliiR's  for  foni-.  Hve  and  more 
decades.  Tlu're  arr  many  tuvixs  in  wliich  popnhition  h).<ri  is  not-new 
and  foi-  many  of  them  ir'is  likely  to  continnc.  There  were  J24  counties 
in  which  there  were  more  deaths  than  births  in  the  l!)(;Os.  Except  for 
a  few  retiivnuMit  aivas  the  coiitinned  oiitniiirratioii  of  the  past  has  left 
behind  an  elderly  pojndation  Avliich  is  likelv  in  the  future  to  contribute 
more  deaths  than  births. 

Po])iilation  lo.sses  occurred  in  a  broad  band  of  counties  in  the  Great 
Plams.  extendin<:  from  the  (Vmadian  l^order  through  Montana.  North 
Dakota  ami  Minnesota  and  sontli  to'JVxas  and  then  acro.sstiie  South- 
ern States  and  into  the  .Southern  Appalachians.  IntersiK'r.sed  among 
f  liese  are  metropolitan  areas  which  have  continued  to  grow,  and  some 
smaller  phurs  \yliich  have  had  si.irnilicant  indnstriaf  <:rowth.  Some 
oilier  countiys  with  substantial  <j:ro\vth  are  tlie  sites  of  colleges  or  nni- 
ycrsities  which  <r\vw  si,i:nilicantly.  or  of  niilitarv  e.stiiblislnnents  which 
increased  tlieii-  station  stren<rt]i  dm"in,L'  tlio.  decade.  A  location  with 
ready  access  to  one  nr  more  of  the  interstate  liifrhwavs  is  also  advaii- 
ta^reons  in  terms  of  the  likelihood'of  ])opulation  p-owth. 

The.  IOC.O'r  wirnos.sed  substantial  <rrowth  in  the  Xatioirs  population. 
That  L^i'owth  was  uneveiilv  distributed  within  the  aire  i,n'oups,  refiect- 
iu.ii-  major  variations  in  Inrtli  rates  and  numbers  of  births  in  earlier 
years._  It  was  also  unevenly  distributed  geogi'aphically.  with  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  frrowth  occun-ini:  in  the  metrojmlitan  areas,  where 
the  suburban  sections  accounted  foi'iioarly  all  of  the  total.  The  urban- 
ization of  the  blacks  continued  at  a  raiiid  i-ate.  with  particular  in- 
creases in  the  larirer  central  cities.  Some  sub.stantial  displacement  of 
whites  by  blacks  occurred  in  a  number  of  the  metroi)olitan  area.s, 
especially  the  lar^'est  ones.  I'lic  I'ural  po])ulation  outside  metropolitan 
areas  declined:  that  within  the  metroi)olitan  areas— i.e.,  within  reacli 
of  the  centi-al  cities— increased.  Three  States  lost  population.  Alto- 
«:ether  about  two-Hftlis  of  all  counties  lost  i)opulation.  A  total  of  about 
three-fourths  of  all  counties  c(nitributed  mlLrrants  to  the  i-eniaindei- 
of  the  country.  AlthouLdi  miiri-ation  was  an  important  element  in  tlie 
dili'erential  ur-owtb  rates  of  States  and  of  ai-eas  within  the  States,  in 
inost  areas  the  bulk  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  excess  of  biitlis  over 
deaths. 

("ontiimed  i)opulation  iri'owth.  thoujih  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  the 
]'ec'Mit  past,  is  indicated.  The  babies  of  the  postwar  baby  boom  ha\-e 
•rrowu  uj)  and  aiv  reacliiuL'  marriaire  aire  and  con.seqnentiy  we  can  ex- 
pect a u  increase  in  mai'ria,£rc  and  in  new  families  thi-oujrh  the  lOTO's. 
Increasin.ixly  these  families  will  .demand  the  services  and  facilities 
which  have  become  important  elements  in  the  ever-rising  levels  of 
livino-.  For  the  most  ]wit  they  are  likely  to  be  .suburban  or  small  city 
residents  rather  than  big  city  or  rural  residents.  ITow  those  additional 
persons  are  distributed  and  wliat  social  arrangements  are  developed 
to  cope  with  the  new  sitnations  ci'eated  by  the  ificreased  concentration 
in  nrban  and  metropolitan  areas  will  have  long  range  consequences  for 
the  quality  of  life  i]i  tlie  United  States. 
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RURAL  AMD  NONRURAL  POPULATION 

U.S.  TOTAL  POPULATION  FOR  RURAL  AND  NONRURAL  AREAS  BY  STATE  AP^D  T£RR1T0R1ES.  197Q 


Rurai 


State  Total         Number  Percentof  tvlni         Non rural 


Alabama                               .    3,444,165  2.033,392  59.04  1.410.773 

Alaska..                                                             300,382  300.382  100.00  0 

Arizona                   - "     "   1, 770, 900  803. 378  45. 37  967, 522 

Arkansas               '    1.923.295  1.556.869  80.95  366.426 

California '    '            .   19.953,134  4,021.978  20.16  15.931.156 

Colorado .    .    1  207, 259  743. 758  33.  70  1, 463, 501 

Connecticut ,  V..   "  3,  031.709  446.862  14.74  2,680.847 

Delaware -           548,  104  162,248  29.60  385.856 

Rorida    6.789,443  2,170.191  31,96  4,619,252 

Georgia"'       "              .  .    4,589,575  2.309,345  50.32  2,280.230 

Hawaii"" .      ,       ..         .               708,561  139.385  18.14  629,176 

Idaho                                   -                           712,567  600,337  84.25  112,230 

Illinois"..  " ;  :"":...:;".".■;, .  11,113,976  2.421.959  21.79  8,692,007 

Indiana    5,193.669  2.194.054  42.24  2.999,615 

Iowa    ■     "  ■                                          .  2,825,041  1,917,186  67.86  907.855 

Kansas' [  2,246,578  .    1,336.055  59.47  910.  523 

Kentucky    3,218,706  1,966,713  61.10  1.251,993 

Louisiana..:";."'.    .    3,643.180  1.773.213  48.67  1.869,967 

Maine  .                                                              992,048  708.  241  71.39  283.807 

Marylaiid'V     3,922,399  615.062  15.68  3.307.337 

IVla5sachu"sel"ts" :;^".                         .  5,689,170  165,757  2.91  5.  523.413 

Michigan       ^   :..  8,8/5,083  2.169,741  24.45  6.705.342 

MinnDsota"  "  ^    3,804,971  1.907.220  50.12  1,897,751 

Mississippi.""    2,216,912  1,867,357  84.23  349.  555 

IVilssouri                                         "      -    -  4,676,501  1.806.075  38.62  2,870,426 

Montana                                                           694, 409    •     694, 409  100. 00  0 

Nebraska"  "'"'    !  !  .    1,483,493  862,370  58.13  621.123 

Nevada                                                                 488,738  488,738  100.00  0 

New  Hampshi're                                                      737,681  513,  740  69.64  223,941 

NewJofsev                                             -  7,168,164  1,656.834  23.11  5.5U,330 

New  Mexico" V  "'//.V    1,016,000  688.000  67.72  328,000 

New  York                    -       '   18.190,7.'0  2.732.839  15,02  15.457,901 

north  Carolina" ;   5, 082, 059  3, 365, 530  66. 22  1 , 7 16, 529 

NorthDakota                                                        617,761  617,761  100.00  „ 

Oho                                     .  10.652;017  2.557.531  24.01  8.094,486 

Oklahoma -  2.559,229  1,548.922  60.52  1,010,307 

Oregon   "--  2,091  385  1,225.489  58.60  865,896 

Pennsylvania""    11.793,909  2,567.353  21.77  9,226,556 

KeSd     :.:    -                                                946  725  178,145  18,82  768,580 

South  Carolina   2,  590,  516  U  720. 484  66. 4 1  870  032 

Sou  h  Dakota                                                       665,507  570,298  85.69  95,209 

Tennessee^  "^^  3.924  164  2,042,991  52.06  1-881,173 

Texas                                      -     -    -   11  196.730  4,054,736  36,21  7,141,994 

UtaV 1,05^.  273  375,360  35.44  683,913 

Vernio'iit V  V  444.330  345,199  77.69  99,131 

Vfrdnia 4,648,494  1,899,071  40.85  2,749.423 

Washington I     '.V.': 3.409, 169  1,160,332  34.04  2.248,837 

&SiV'""""\""';" .;. ,  1.744,237  1,235.575  70.39  507.662 

Sns r -  . 4. 417. 933  i,  947. 017  44. 07  2, 470, gu 

Wvomine                                                           332,416  332,416  moO  0 

PueiloRiVo" ^        "   2,712,033  1,512,395  55.77  1,199,638 

Virgin  Is aVdV""                                                     63.200  63.200  100.00  0 

iam                     -   --                                      86,926  86,926  100.00  0 

District  Vf  Columbia                                              756.510  0  0  756,510 

U.S.  total   206,031,076  73,181,429  35.52  132,849,647 


Source:  1970  Census,  Rural-Nonrural  as  defined  in  President's  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Community  Develop' 
ment. 


NONMETROPOLIl  Ax\  POPULATION  CHANGE,  19()0-197() 

By  iru.'liurd  Irwin" 

I'liis  [)a])er  is  the  I'csult  of  a  (.'onvtM-SiUion  Aviih  a  IViciKl,  Profossor 
Uicluwd  Halloy  of  Portlaiul  State  rjiivorsity.  Wo  are  bot-li  interested 
in  the  dyiiamies  of  eeoiioinic;  and  i)0[)uhition  ji'rowth,  huwint!;  eolluh- 
oi-jited  earlier -on  a  set  of  eeonoiiiic  and  denioo-rai)hir  ])rojeetlons  for 
the  State  of  Oregon.  .Moiv  particadarly  \\\\  arc  interested  in  pi'csent 
and  futnre  tr'encis  of  nojinietropolitan  growMi.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  Dirk  eonnnented  tliat  poi)uhition  <»ro\\lh  nuyht  be  bx- 
l)eeleil  in  mrdiuni-si/.ed  cities  ^vllieh  Averc  on  freeways  and  a^vay  from 
cities,  hut  not  too  far  aAva\. 

J  took  this  suj:\!i'estion  l)ack  to. the  Census  ]^)ureau.  and  wc  co(kMl  all 
jK>ninetr()t)ohtan  foniities  for  ])resence  of  a  freeway  and  city  f^i/e.  AVo 
luive  not  yet  introdnc(M|  tlie  factoi*  of  distance  botAvoen  ciities,  Abnost. 
as  an  afterthou^u'lit.  we  superimposed  previously  dcveU)ped  codes  foi- 
presence  of  a  colk\a'e,  mibtary  installation,  or  instit.!ition.  This  proved 
to  be  a  Nvoi'thwhik*.  addition,  because  reii*ression  analysis  sn<rgests  that 
l)resence  of  a  colle<re  is  the  most  important  A'ariablc  identified  in  this 
study,  with  freeways  a  close  second. 

The  I'esults  of  the  study  are  .not  conclvtsivc  in  establishina'  fi'eeways 
and  city  si/e  as  key  vai'iablef>,  but  some  intei'esting  relationsliips  are 
bi'onfi'ht  out.  aJid  av(Mnies  of  future  research  arc  indicated. 

rOI'UI.A'l-IOX  CHANGK  PiV  ('TTV  SIZIC  AXD  TRKSKNCE  OF  PKKICWAY 

The  noiiinetropolitan  population  grew  only  7  percent  from  19(j0  to 
("t^  .nmch  less  rapidly  than  the 'metropolitan  ^  population,  but  a 
classification  of  iionmetropolitan  counties  by  prescn;ce  of  a  freeway 
and  size  of  principal  city  indicates  that  veiy  different  rates  of  popu- 
latioji  iri;owt]i  are  associated  with  the^c  iavo  characteristics.  Popula- 
tion in  nojirnetropolitan  counties  Avith  ficeAvays  grew  more  rapidly  in 
all  three  categories  of  city  sm\  and  t!v3  larger  tlie  city,  tlic  more  rapid 
the  gi'owth.  Percent  change  from  1900  to  1970  is  as  follows: 


VnWva  h;talos.  total    ,  ^  

..Metropolitan,   total    (17) 

XoniiKMropolitiUi,  total   (7) 

With  lar;?o  city  (25  to  oO.OlXM 

With  fiwway.  Groiii>  1   1-1 

AVitJuHit  iTcowsiy.  Grouj)  2   1-1. 

Willi  small  ci^v  (7,500  to  2;'5,0O()) 

Without  r'roeway,  (Jrouj)  o  .  

AVitliout  JToewMv.  (Jrouu  4   i) 

Williout  city  over  IXM)  ^ 

Wilinait  froeway,  Groap  5   S 

AVitliout  tiveway.  Groni)  0   1 

*l.iinir  (W*  T,r»0O  vjirics. 


'M»op'ilntion  T^iviKiou  r-ur(>au  nf  tin*  Cmsiis.  Vi\]W  prcsontod  at  tiiC  annual  iru'i'tln;;  nf  \Uir 
nopnliitioti  Ass()ci:Uloii'nt'  AiiHTirJU  Wiisliin^^toii.  D.C.  April  l*;-'>,  11)71.  Compntcr  ai)|»lj(;ali(>ns 
by  Jrroini'  (Uynn.  The  nssistan<^<'  of  Si^rm*  WcU'ojjair  of  tlio  Uumiii  ol"  tin-  Census  is 
yrarotiiUy  ackii()\vIo(l^'i'(r  ...» 

^  "AU'lropolitaiC'  in  tliis  stufly  .'Uways  n»(Vrs  lo  f^tandanl  Mctropolilan  StafisHcal  Ar^as, 
f'xci-pt  In  Ne^v  t:n^^l;ni(l  wlicrc  nx'tropoliran  State  KcoiionUc  Areas  arr  Uf^cd.  T!ic  laOcr  an? 
(Iitlincd  in  tornjs  of  (•oiintio^J.-a^!^  Jii*e  SMSA^  evorywliere  in  llio  Uiiitotl  Statos  except  in 
Now  Kng-lamr 


m 

TUvn'.  is  iJ  syi.iiiK<tnc;il  ivhuion  hctu-con  <rronth  nucs  i'oi'  tho 


0;u.h  nty  SI.0  .rnup,  t!.e  <^rou-|h  rat.  lor  Ih.  froewny  <rmuVis  V^^^^^^ 


jay  J. he  step  dnwi^  m  growtli  ratoB  bv  clecM-oasnK^  ci 


without  bvi}' 
cit\'  size  is  also 


I V  consisleiit. 

(•Ktm,  .1  little  .-ihtcr  llijin  the  ii.-itional  iivcr-.-iux'.  It  slioul.l  hi-  noted 


at  only  10  iniiiiou  ])L'Ople  fit II  in  this' 


III 


rnmp  na/wul  at!/,  vnthout.  freeway.  M-hicli  gVow  only  o  ,e  ner 
conUiavt- about  ].')  million  popuiatioii.  "ni.^  one  pei 


I  Im  (lillerfncos  m  lumniotropolitiin  <i-i'o\vth  rates  s.mwst  that  foreos 
n  sum.  jvay  associated  with  JVcou'ay  presonce  are  roTrt.d  to  ic  afe 
o  .i^Towth  J n  nonmotro,)ol itaii  areas.  Some  suj.port  is  d  •  to  t  dea 
by  rei,iyssi,m  analy.is  (.see  belou-),  althoiiol/ this  an;,l^^  is  j  ic-^^^^^^ 
that  only  10  perceiit  of  the  variance  in  popidation  -a- ou'th  r  tes  is 
cxphuiied  !,y  tlie  variat,le.s  included  in  this.studv  "  '  ^ 

All  ot  the  -roNvtli  dill'erentials  sliowii  in  tabic  1  arc  fuitlier  ev- 
|U.mu.d  ,u  this  .study  by  presence,  of  a  colle^o.  institution. f^  .  taiT 
n.sta  ation.  Counties  containing  sncli  special  facilities  .r re     no  i 
;^.pi<lJy  than  those  not  so  favored.  The  diirerentials  bv  city  s le  md 

Althougli  the.  iionmotropolitau  populntion  is  the  cliief  concern  of 
the  study,  the  metropolitan  poi.ulation  is  shoMm  for  om  pa  r  so  in 
most  ables.  The  population  in  metropolitan  counties  in™  h1  i  o  e 
than  t.vice  as  rapidly  as  the  noumetropolitan  population    v  tl  ti  e 

VnltxHl  States,  total  

Metroimlitaii.    toful  IIII^^I 

Mnllipk'-counl;v  SMSA\s    "  ^^^^ 

C'tnitral  ooniitit^^  

King  foiiiiUes   '  ('V 

8in.ul(f-c(aiiity  SAFS.Vs  21liy_  ~_  7^ 

Xoiiniotropolitan.    N>laL„»    ^2 

^   ^-^ 

These  fio-ures  are  for  metropolitan  areas  as  defined  in  lOfiQ  ^  Xote 
that  from    U)  to  HK>()  the  population  in  metropolitan  are  s  (as  dl- 
ined  in  IJ  (,0)  grovv  20  percent  considerably  more  rapidly  than  urhK^ 
the  past  doci.de.  The  nonnietropolitan  population  -rrew  at  hrsi 
rate  m  both  decadeS;  at  7  percent.  ^    'imxe  samo 


As  i;i  the  tal)li'  iiborti  iiu-l roi)()ii(ini  nmiitifs  iiir  .siunvn  in  llu-  ^ludy 
111  riiiw  cltisfjt's  (1)  ct'iitriil  coinilies  ol'  .SMSAs  with  iiioiv.  tluiii  oiu' 
n)U!ity  (2)  rill*:  roimties,  tliat  is.  nou-a'iiti'iil  couiitios  in  SMSA's  oL" 
iiioi'e  thiiii  otio  county-,  und  {'A)  .>:;ino-|(..e(„intv  SMSA's.  The  lirst  two 
(•_at('<.'(>nc's  coiMvspoiul  I'Dtio-hly  to  the  ccnti'al  city-subiii-b  classifica- 
Mo.n,  u.\cc'])t_  that  ivntral  (;(iiintios  iiKually  art'  niore'extonsive.  Chan  cen- 
tral citit's,  The  ccnti'al  couniy  there t'oiv  iisnallv  inchidcs  soino.  area 
ciji-silu'cl  as  .siibiii'han  in  a  centi'a!  city-subiu'b  cbissification. 

Tliis  .study  is  iiitviidiul  as  a  lirst  i-H'oit  in  chissil'vino'  coimtii's  nation- 
wide by  traiiHiiortation  and  other  ioeationa!  I'aetors.  takiiio-  into  ac- 
count, cit.y  sv/.v  and  special  installations.  For  this  pilot  stud presence 
ot  a  freeway  and  city  size  were  both  determined  visiiallv  I'roni  the 
Ivand-.Mc^ally  Jtoad  Atlas.  If  a  fivoway,  (  xisriiiii'  or  nnd('r  construc- 
tion, crossed  any  part  of  n  nonnietroptiiian  couiirv.  that  cotiiitv  was 
c  aiisilied  as  ha\in,ii:  a-  freeway,  ri'o-iu'dless  of  |)reseiice.  of  an  "intiM- 
changc,  or  proximity  to  the  chief  eitv.  This  has  obvious  disadvanta<'es 
iroiii  :ui  analytical  point  of  view,  but  eirectirelv  removed  the  facTor 
or  judirniont  in  the  codin,i>-operatioii. 

Due  i;.o  limited  resou'rccs.  city  sixe  was  iil.'^o  ■determined  from  the 
luiiid-.McNally  maps  b,  n-ference  to  tlu'  scale  shown  on  tlie,  face  of 
I'ach  map.  As  a  resalt  it  was  not  possiljle  to  maintain  a  systematic 
lower  hniil:  for  tJie,  middle  liiT.up.  '.rhe  r.iost  coumion  availaGle  cnt-otl' 
poinr  in  the  desired  raiio-e  from  about  iVOdI)  to  10,01)0  population  was 
(.aOO,  and  this  lio'nre  was  selected.  For  .^ome  States  10.000  had  to  be 
iLscd,  and  for  otiiors  (i.r.OO  and  5.000.  Thus  the  limits  are  (1)  lar-v  city 
:io  (jOO  to  oO.OpO,  (ii)  small  city,  7.50()  (approximately)  lo  linmi  ami 
(;}  \vjtiioi.tcity  of  7.500  (approxiiiiiarvlv).  There  was  no  prubleiii  with 
the  cities  of  from  :^5.000  to  50J)00;  ai  maps  showed  e.vactly  this  run<re 

A  further  classdication  for  pn^s^Mu•v■  r,,f,.olleii-('S.  inilitai-y  installations 
and  institutions  ^vas  cari'icd  out  f.rall  counties,  jnotropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitar..  Jim  .selection  cril  related  botii  to  ab.solute  size 
ot  thcs])ecial  facility  and  tlie  ratio  .  .ftlu- special  population  involved 
to  the  population  of  the  county.  For  o-olle-es,  only  tliose  counties  wore 
selected  which  had  at  least  ;300  per.^mi.-.-n rolled  ii'i  colh-e  in  IHfiO  and 
It  enrollment  \yas  at  least  three  percem  of  the  coiinty-s  population  A 
county  was  coded  for  military  if  the  VM)  military  popiiiation  of  the 
county  was  over  5,000.  or  10  percent  of  the  l!)f50  iwpulation.  For  in.sti- 
n  •^nnr!''''''^^  was  included  if  the  WfiO  institutional  population  was 
■over  .j,000,  or  10  percent  ot  the  lOGO  total  j)opu]atioii. 

I'OL'UL.yriox  oir.\x(!K  ix  C'nu.\Tii-:s  \yrni  sj>kci.\l  rACiLiriKs 

_  Of  tlic  totaUTnjted  States  population  of  SOa  million,  7S  million  liv  ed 
Ml  counties  coded  in  tins  study  for  presence  of  a  colleire,  military  instal- 
lation or  iiutitntion.  The  popiilatiom  in  these  areas  grew  more  rapkMy 
in  almost  every  category  shown  in  this  study.  The  percent  chaii'v  bV 
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nitofrory  Itoiii  lOfiO  to  1070  foi'  iUv  ii()iiin(»ti'0])olitiin  counlii'S  with 
and\vitlioiit  tlu'so  ^^in»cinl  facilities  was  ns  follows: 


V/ith  collefie,      Without  col 
military,    lege,  in>lit,ify- 
fotal       inslitulion  jnsUlulioii 


13  19  10 

(17)  (19)  (15) 

(7)  (1£)  (5) 

M  23  10 

3  13  7 

11  15  9 

6  16  4 

8  20  7 

1  M  (0 


i  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

XIh'  ^a'I'<)^vt!l  fa(i»s  for  the  ])opiihitinn  in  arenas  /u)/-  contaiiiiiiti'  llieso 
spiM-ial  facilil  ii's.  is  acconliiiu'l y  riHluciMl.  The  <i'ro\vl!i  n\\v  for  (li'oii])  1 
cli-o[)S  from  M:  to  10  inM'ciMit*  This  still  i'(|uals  tlu'  national  ratr  ol; 
^ii'owlli.  v/hicli  drops  fi'oni  i:>  to  10  jKMvriit  ulicii  tlii^  (.'ount;ios  with 
special  populations  arc  oxriiulcd  on  a  nationwide  basis.  'Hie  freeway 
i^llVel'.  ap|>arently  stili  holds:  in  evei*y  eity  size  eate<z'ory  tlu^  <'Ountie>s 
^vi^ll  freeway  still  ^rcnv  eonsidei'ably  faster  than  those  without  frec- 
Avay.  However,  the  wflhouf  ireem(n/  ii*roii|)S  in  the  middic  eoluinii 
(eonnties  /r/>//  si)ecial  loojadatiotis)  all  have  hig'her  irroNvth  rates  than 
tlie  (*orr(^si)n)!(Hn^iz'  icltli  frcnraf/  ^*rou|>s  in  tlie  third  eohnnn  (counties 
icilhoift  ^'i-  iai  j)opulation),  IMds  suii^:2jest.s  that  foi'oes  more  sig'iiiJi- 
cant  tlian  [Ji'i'scMice  of  a  fiwway  ar(^  iiLvol\:ed.  The  r^'j^'ressioii  analysis 
l)elow  eonfiinns  this  sui>;a*estion.  since  presence  of  a  ^ollego  emerges  as 
the  most,  si^iilicant  variable. 

PopnlatiiDn  and  ])0|)uhition  changes  is  ^Li'ivea  in  tailzie  2  for  (XJimties 
-with  colU'ires.  military  iustallationy.  or  institntioiAS.  Of  78  mijllion 
])0i)nlatiGri  in  these  counties  in  JHTO,  only  10  million  Mv-cre  in  nonnu»tro- 
])olitan  tcrrir{)ry.  Metropolitan  linii*  counties  'with  tilose  special  facil- 
ities had  IL'G  million  ])0|)nlation,  jind  increased  ijcrcejit,  as  corn- 
pa  ivd  toi!h|)ei'c(Mit  for  all  rin*i*  counties. 

Althon!!r.l]i  tlu^  <^*rowtli  rate  for  ]U)nmetr(opolitan  coTn^nties  Avith  special 
lM>i)ulati(OMs  (1<S  pe]*cent)  is  much  mort*  rapid  than  loi'  all  uonmetro- 
])olitan  con]itiL»s  (T  perccMit).  the  relatioTishij)  of  grtv-vth  rates  by  city 
size  and  frcen;vay  presence  is  about  the  sa^nc  as  for  the  total  noumetro- 
politan  popnltition.  The,  biii'^z^^st  ivlativc  im])act  is  in  Group  1,  '\vhi()h 
includes  million  of  10. :5  luillion  nonmetropolitan  population  in 
counties  -with,  s])ecial  facilities.  Tlie  g'lwvth  ratci  -was  23  percejitj  dvop- 
])in<^*  the  rate  foi^  Group  1  counties  'without  si)ocial  facilities  from  14 
percent  to  10  jMU'cent  (table  This  I'ate.  is  still  higher  tlian  the  7  per- 
cent for  Grou))  2.  Similarly  Gi'onp  ^5  remains  higher  than  Group  4,  and 
Group  0  Idgiier  than  Group  (). 

An  overview  of  the  size  of  the  population  in  counties  y\\t\\  colU^g'es, 
military  installations,  and  institutions  is  given  by  table  4.  Of  the  40.S 
million  poi>nlation  in  counties  Avith  military  bases  only  a  small  ]n*o- 
portion,  2.8  million,  were  nonmetropolitan.  By  contrast,  of  16.3  popu- 


Uniled  States,  total  

Meiropolitin,  total   

Nonmetrof,o|ilnn   _. 

With  Inrge city: 

Willi  freeway,  1_. 

Wittioiil  ttpeway,  ^roup  2 
With  small  city: 

With  freeway,  group  3... 

Wlltiout  aeeway,  group  4, 
Withoul  city: 

With  Ireow/iy,  firobp  5„.. 

Withoul  freeway,  ^^OLip 
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hif-.ioji  in  coiiiitirs  wiih  col Icy't^s.  million,  ovim'  omc-i liird.  Avas  non- 
i!u»t-i'0])olitaii.  Two  niillioit  of  \  Uc<v  \\\v  in  (ii'oup  J.  iuul  ;j:\v\y  j:!  pci'- 
cent  (hil)liv  T)).  Only  1J>  million  Wi^w  in  riny'  counties  containing-  a 
colh'u'i'.  tlicsi'  comilics  incrca.^cd  .^s  ju'rccnl'  lT(^ni  iDOd  to  ll^Ti). 
Conntios  of  oacli  lypc.  collc^'i\  nulitai'v.  anil  itul  ional.  ^j:vv\y  more 
rapidly  than  (lie  total  popniation.  For  all  collc<!'c  i^omilics  in  ihc  non- 
inctroijoiitaii  area,  the  o-i'owt-Ii  rale  wasi^O  per(*eiit.  'J'lie  inililary  coun- 
ties wiM-e  close  l)eliiiid  Avitli  a  V.)  ])erciMit  inei'ease. 

Ahout  one-tliird  of  the  ])opnlation  incivasi*  in  all  eolle^ir**  counties 
Avas  dne  to  eni'ollnient.  iMirolhneiit  increased  a  million  Avliile  the  total 
])opulation  in  these  connties  inci'cased  al.iout  thi'ee  inillion.  My  conti-ast. 
vei'v  little,  of  (lie  })opnlation  increase  in  military  coiintiivs  is  aeconnteil 
for* by  an  increase^  in.  military  popnl:itIon.  The  ])0|iu]ati()n  increa.si*  in 
ail  ]nilitary  connties  Avas  about  S  million,  bnt  the  Armed  Forces  Lii  the 
etitire  r>()  States  inci-eased  only  about  oOl).!)!')  foi*  tiie  decade.  Dependents 
ol*  military  ])ersomiel  of  course  add  to  tliiv  ini]:)a.cr  of  a  militaiT  base  on 
the  population  ^ii'iwvtli  of  u  eonn1-.y. 

RKonKs^^rox  axalvsis 

In  ord(M'  to  estal>lisli  the  relati\'i'  infliKMU^e  ol' t  he  characteristics  of 
counties  identilii'd  in  this  study,  ii  re^i^'ression  was  cari'ied  om.  All  the 
inde])endeMt  variables,  city  yvAv^  frecAvay  pi-esence,  and  collK^u'e.  mili- 
tary, iind  institutiomd  popnltitiou.  ^vere  treated  as  dnnnny  variables, 
each  connty  beina*  codi^l  \vith  a  vxvo  if  witl  ront  the  cluu'acter'isties,  and 
Avith  a.  one  il'  with  the  churacteristic.  The  jiveseuce  of  a  hirue  <'i(A'  (iio 
to  r)0,()()()  ])Opnhitioii;i),  and  of  a  .sniiiall  city,  u'ere  treated  as  twcK^e.pai'ate, 
indi4)eiulent  variables.  The  dependent  vsti'iable.  percent  cikinfro-  in 
po])ulatioii  f  I'oni.  1^M)0  to  1970.  was  a  continnous.  imt  a  dummy  va.riable. 

All  comities  wdiicli  Avorc  nonmetro])olitan  in  1969  ^verc  included  iin 
the  analysis.  Tlic  zero  order  coia'clation  nratrix  in  the  order  of  oiitiy 
ill  the  stepwise  multiple  I'ogrossion  e(]ual'ion  sliowii  below,  is  as  follows : 


Population  Large  Small 

change       College      Freeway       Military  city  city  InsMtution 


Population  change. 

College  

Freeway  

Military  

Large  city  

Small  city  

Institution  


LOOO 
.209 
.199 

.m 

.131 
.123 
.027 


1,000 
,129 

-.016 
.  168 

,m 
,m 


1,000   

.  030  1.000 
.  194  .059 
.  190  . 049 

.031  .037 


1.000 
.088 


1,000   

.024  1,000 


The  correlation  coeflicients  ai-e  all  low,  both  with  tl.c  dependent  vari- 
able, and  amoiifr  the  independent  varial^les.  The  niultiple  correlation 
coedicient  is  .3087,  and  II-  is  XmP,. 

Tlie  results  of  the  rej^ression  analysis  wei-e  disappointiiifr  to  pro- 
})ortion  of  variance  explaineds  hut  did  show  that  colleges  and  freeway's 
Avere  the  most  significant  of  the  variables  used.  Also,  there  was  very 
.little  did'crence  between  a  lar<i*e  and  a  small  city  in  explaiiiiiiji*  varia- 
tion in  growth  rates,  as  shown  by  the  partial  correlation  coellicients, 
although  the  regression  coellicients  could  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a 
small  preference  for  larger  cities.  The  regi'ession  statistics  are  as 
follows: 
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^^"^"'^  -  -   -  ■   coefficient  coefficient 


Iniercepl.oj    Standard  error  p^fiiai 
regression      of  regrcssfon  correlation 
'  "  coeflicieni 


Intercept   ^3  2337 

^f^'^l,  -  -  •  M3:675i 1:5^8  ■  ■  "  "0:1685 

\JZ'^  -   '5,49?0  ,7402  ,1425 

'  Significantlif  diHerent  from  zero  at  the  0.001  level  of  confidence. 

The  |)rosciicc  of  a  coWv'^v  ciiifi'ii-od  as  the  most  imporriuit  v;in:i!)li> 
o[  tlioso  included  in  this  study,  with  ;i  pm-tial  coiTc'lation  cocHicieiit 
<)l:  .KiS;").  Pi'csiMicc  of  a  iVwway  was  closi-  behind  with  .14L'r,.  Tlw  iiar- 
tial  cotTelatioii  cocnicieats  IW  lara'c  and  small  city  were  aimo^r  the 
Siimo. 

'I'lic  fe<i'fes.sioii  coeliicieiits  for  all  tho  iiuleiKMideiit  Viiriahles  pxcent 
iiistitiitioiis  dilh'i'  ffom  zefo  vory  siaiiificaiitlv.  Howovof.  the  hi<r]i 
IH-opoi-tioii  of  ^lne^:|)lainl^d  variniico  j^ii>i'<i-eats  that  important  t'actoi  s  iTi- 
llueiKTiio-  po])iilati()n  .t:-iwth  sarc  not  included  in  tho  tVirfORsion  Cei'- 
t:iinly  the  ivjiression  iinalysis  fails  to  show  tiiat  the  chiiractcfistirs  of 
nonnietfopolitiin  counties,  as  identilied  in  this  studv.  explain  a  ^i--- 
nilicant  propoftion  of  total  ;  .;rii,uce.  ^'et  the  fa<  r  that  actual  -iTowFh 
i-ates  are  liiirh  for  comities  with  freewavs  siitrirests  that  some  relation 
exists.  Thv  low  value  for  IV-  mmy  be  due'in  par't  to  tlio  character  of  the 
data  availahio  for  re,<rressio;a  analvsis.  A  !ar-:e  ininiber  of  counties 
(about  1400)  had  none  of  the  special  characreristics  identified  bv  the 
study.  These  pTew  at  varyiiii;-  rates,  so  the  codinu'  woii.d  be  si  zero  for 
each  independent  variable,  iiuli eating-  that  the  countv  had  no  city  over 
T/iOO,  had  fio  fiwway,  and  nji>i-speciai  population.  Yet  trtinsportatlonai 
Juctors  and  city  size  could  nHfluonco  arowtli  rates  for  such  counties 
Jlow  adequate  arc  existing:  "!oads,  irranted  that  the  county  does  not 
have  a  freeway  ^  Is  city  siz?  ri;  factor,  even  under  the  ".oOO  limit '  The^e 
considerations  sui-'-^est  than  --ontinuous  variables  could  be  introduced 
(o  refle.'t  transportatJonal.  fectors  and  citv  size,  or  that  the  mriiiher 
of  cate,i:or!es  for  each  vari;ri*iie  should  be  increased,  while  retainiii<r  the 
dummy  variable  procedure. 

For  those  comities  which  ]io.ssos.s  one  or  more  of  the  special  (4mrac- 
teristics,  continuous  variables  could  also  be  used.  For  e.xtiuiple.  actual 
eiirollnient.  or  chauii-e  in  enrollment,  could  be  entered  as  a  variable 
Fi-eoways  can  be  rated  by  volume  of  trallic.  The  county's  accessibility 
to  tlie  freeway  could  be  in  terms  of  the  distance  of  principal  cities  to 
nvailable  interclianf,^es.  Date  of  construction  of  the  freeway  may  be 
.sifi-nificant.  v^ome  of  these  statistics  ai-e  not  readilv  available/and  com- 
pihition  could  become  a  major  ])i-oject. 

Oiui  factor  not  included  in  this  .study,  and  which  may  be  very  im- 
jwrtaiit,  IS  the  distaiicn  to  larye  metro])olitau  centers  from  tlieuon- 
inetro|)olitaii  counties  under  consideration. 

Nl:W  JttKrHOPOLTTAX  AnF.AS 

All  additional  perspective  to  the  aualvsi.s  of  nonmetropolitau  <^rowth 
rates  is  provided  by  consideration  of  the  ehangin..-  boundaries  of 
metropolitan  areas  through  the  creation  of  new  metropolitan  aretis. 
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aiul  ihv  tiddition  of  iumv  riii^'  comUics  to  alroadv  cxistini!'  ai'oas.  Ow 
huiidriMl  uiu[  t  wo  countios  whicli  wim'O  noniiK^tropolir^iii  in  Inn'mnc. 
j]ic»tro|)()litaii  hy  In  1!)7()  about  (i..s  luillioii  persons  livod  in  tliosc 
roinitios.  Al)onl  ndllion  \\\'\v  in  iho  l[\y//  frce^rfuj  a'ronps  ( 1.  and 
r>).  Loas  tlnin  million  avcmv  in  Cfmii[)s  -jZ-K  and'c!  I^^pulation  and 
popniiition  clianav  from  li)i;(>  U)  1!)7()  hy  city  si/.o  and  fnu'way  [)ivsonL'C 
AvcM'c  as  follows : 

Populstioii  (in  milliofjs)  Change 

1970  I960         Number  Percent 

(5.4)  (1,4)  (?6) 

1.4  .5  33 

■  .6  a  12 

1.5  .4  28 
.4  .1  24 

1.0  .3  28 

,5  .1  17 


^  The  growth  rates  arc  liiglicr  by  city  <\'Ai^  U)v  g'roui).s  with  freeways*. 
Foi'  all  <i'ronps  with  friH^ways  (1,  and  T)  comhined).  the  iri'owth  rate 
was  :U)  percent,  as  ('oin[Kired  to  17  percent  of  counties  without  free- 
wayi^.  (ii'owtli  ratcH  are  ^riMierally  \'ei'y  liiaii  for  tlu\se  new  ineti'opolitan 
areas,  as  niiirht  be  ex|)ectedj  siocc  they  attained  metropolitan  status 
duriiiiT  the  <leca(le.  This  new  metropolitan  tiM'i'itory  is  of  two  types, 
(I)  su!)url);in  counties,  added  toexistiiia*  metropolitan  areas,  and  (2) 
new  metropolitan  areas  foj'medt  when  a  nonnietropolitaii  city  (or  twin 
cities)  reach  OOJKK)  population.  TJie  latter  situation  brin^aVto  mind  a 
growing  city^  well  away  from  other  cities,  wliich  arows  to  ;1(),tH)0  and 
attains  metro])olitan  status.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  conl-orms  to  this  image, 
and  became,  a  new  metropolitan  area  in  liJCK).  The  former  sitiiation,"^  a 
new  suburban  comity,  suggests  a  wave  of  population  growth  spreading 
out  from  a  large  central  eity,  Hiially  lapping  at  the'borders  of  a  for- 
merly rural  connty.  which  now  beconies  a  new  metropolitan  suburb  as 
the  |)opu]ation  wave  sweeps  over  it. 

TJiis  latter  situaticm  may  still  be  occurring,  l)ut  often  tlie  suburban 
county  lias  a  city  of  its  own,  and  this  city  isVxtending  its  own  urban- 
ized area.  There  may  be  a  substantial  ex]^anse  of  iiiidevclopcd  land 
separating  this  urbanized  area  from  that  of  the  nearby  large  central 
city.  It  is  tlien  touch  and  go  whethei'  the  nonmetropolitaircity  tirst 
reaches  oO.f  100  and  becomes  a  new  separate  SMS  A.  oi*  whethei^  tlie 
comity  is  added  as  a  suburb  of  tlie  ccJitral  city  before  this  occurs.  Thus 
Hidalgo  County,  Texas  became  the  McAIleii-Pbari'-Edinburg  SMSA 
in  ]!)(>(>  wlieu  the  population  of  jMcAlleii  and  Pharr  taken  together  ex- 
ceeded 50,000  poi)ulation.  Midalgo  County  is  adjacent  to^'Canieron 
County  which  constitutes  the  Brownsvillc-ITariingan-San  Benito 
SMiSA.  Pliarr  is  about  :->0  miles  from  Harlingen,  one  of  the  central 
cities  of  the  Browns\*ille  SMSA.  There  is  more  or  less  continuous 
urban  development  linking  the  cities  of  ITarlingen  and  Pharr.  By  con- 
trast, Yolo  County.  (^Uifornia  became  a  subui'ban  county  of  the  Sac- 
ramento SMSA,  yet  its  situation  is  similar  to  Hidalgo  County.  Given  a 
little  more  time  it  might  liave  become  a  new  single  county  SMSA,  since 
AVondland  and  Davis,  situated  9  miles,  apart,  had  a  combijied  popula- 


New  metropolitan  areas,  tola!          .   (6.8) 

With  large  city,  total: 

With  freeway  (group  1). .  .    \.i 

Without  freeway  (group  2)    ,7 

With  small  city,  total: 

With  (reeway  (group  3)   1,9 

Without  freeway  (group  4)   ,5 

Without  city,  total: 

With  freeway  (group  6)   1.3 

Withoiaitfreeway  (group  6)  _   .6 
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tion  u!'  11.'"'!'  ill  iHTil.  These  cil'rs  lii-  rlj.dSf ;  to  SiU'i'iuiienlo  tjiaii  does 
riiaiT  to  F '  ,iTii!u-en.  \nit  no  uHian  ifrvfloj unent'  coiiiiocts  AVnodlaiul- 
Davis  to  ramrnro.  ami  if  Vnln  ( '.niiinr  -  were  not  already  a  siihiirlnui 
countv  in  iliv  Sacra  rnento  S.MSA.  il  w.Miiid  not  be  iiiircasoiiaUle  lodes- 
ii-'iiiite  Y'<\^>  ('(Hiiuv  as  a  sepiirate.  >MSA  wluMi  Woodland-Davis 
ivaclios  .V'.i'.ii)  i.npulatioii.  These  exai5iin).les  sliow  that  it  is  not  always 
easv  to  estaldisf,  neat  cateii'ories  for  aii;!.i;vsis  oi'  the  inetro|>(tlitaiiix.ati()ii 

process.  .... 

A  iiece>-ary  step  in  the  nualysis  oif  lEuet ropolitanizatiori  is  Uy  take 
into  aecoiiiiit  t1ie  distance  of  lariie  citic-  .inu'  iheir  si»  i  from  Iho  non- 
met  lopol' 'an  countv  nndei-  coii-ulcrau^:  m.  im  ivlatmn  lo  tiio  size  and 
a-rowth  o!  t|;h-  chief'citv  willnn  tiic  n«>vihictropolitan  connt-y.  Tho  p'"'"'^*: 
esf^  now...  r^iirrino-  is  cortainl\-  ^u--^  all  a  siimplc  wave-like  exi)ans!on  ot 
ex.istinu'  Va-u'e  nieti'opolitan " invas.  nor  ^<  it  -iimloniianately  isohded 
nonmetvn!...iiIitan  conntios  wittJa  a  city  v.-\iir]\  ivaehes  tlie  nia.ii'ic  ■'''d.j'dO 
circle  anii  lilossoms  into  a  new  indcipendeiit  niot.roi)olitan  center,  lh(j 
table  on  p,  does  show  that  freeways  arc  clearly  involved  sniee  ;> 
niillioM  oi'  The  (I.S  million  new  inetr.»poliraM  i)opnlntion  wei'e  ni  uni- 
ties crossetl  l)v  a  froewav.  A  further  step  wmld  be  to  add  radroad  and 
^Viltor  transportation  to'tlie  dynamic  I'aclors  involved  hi  the  ,ii,-iowth  ol 
nomnetropolitan  conntie.?. 

Populatiioii  chauiie  fn>m  l!)(iO  to  lliTO  ciin  be  obsi'iwed  bn'  meti-o- 
politan  tei-ritovv  as  defined  in  (table  (1).  The  nniimetropolitan 

liopnlation  irrew  S  i)orccnt.  a  liti^lc  fastei-than  nonnietropol itan  as  dc- 
lined  in  I'-Kli:).  wliich  i^-rcw  7  ])crcc!it.  (irnup  1  conntios  a'rew  la  ])ercent. 
two  ])oints  a:!)ove  tlio  iiational  average. 

COXCI.l'-ST  >N 

This  study  .siiffoests  that  freeway  pinesent'e  is  as.soc.iatod  with  dilFer- 
ences  in  popnlarion  oTowtli  rates  inr  nonnicti-opolitan  comities,  pspo- 
cially  for  counties  bocomina-  metropoi  -an  between  lOGO  and  1070.  C  on- 
siderable  interest  attachos  to  tliP  question.  "Do  fi'eeways  cause,  potni- 
lation  Ln-owtlv"?  This  study  does  not  answer  this  question  ooiiclusivoly. 
Transportational  factors  are  in  soin(>  way  involved,  but  i)recisely  how  ? 

There  arc  several  wavs  of  extendiiii;-  the  line  of- inquiry  bei>-nn  by 
this  studv.  Tlie  impact  of  a  freeway  can  be.  more  precisely  ]iieasiire.d. 
Vohinie  'of  traflic.  date  of  construct i.  n,  and  availability  of  inter- 
chanjzes  are  .some  of  the  characteristics' wdiich  could  be  included  m  a 
classffication  of  counties  by  freeway  imi>ac.t.  A  more  fnndaniental  ex- 
tension Avould  involve  tlie  use.  of  inannfactiu-ing  statistics  lu  tiie 

analysis.  .  .        ,  ,  , 

The  distance  between  nonnietrO]>olitan  counties  and  laroer  metro- 
politan areas  can  be  taken  into  account.  A  ii'ravity  model  which  en- 
compasses distance  between  cities  by  size  of  city,  with  allowance  lor 
colle<:e,  military,  and  histitutional  i^opnlation,  is  a  possibility.  _ 

Small  nietro'politan  areas  should  Ite  mclndcd  in  the  analysis.  Lhe 
city  size  of  oO.OOn  wliicli  demarcates  the  line  a  nonmetropolitan  countv 
mu.st  cross  to  become  metropolitan  is  an  arbitrary  limit,  albeit  one  ol 
loufr  standinc-.  A  crowinj:  urbanized  area  of  75,000  is  not  a  comidetely 
different  or<ranic 'entity  from  one  of  40,000.  .Vn  ultimate  po.ssibility 
would  bo  to  inck.de  all"  SMSA's  large  and  small  ni  a  model,  taking  all 
types  of  transpoi'tation  into  account. 
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TABLE  K-POPULATION  CHANGE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  METROPOLITAN'  ST^T..  ■     .3  SY  CITY  SIZE  AND 
FREEWAY  PRESENCE  FOR  GROUPS  OF  NONMETROPOLITAN  COUriTirv    "    '.^  1970 

(Population  in  millions;  metropolitan  terrilo;y  as  defined  i;i 

Population  jKition  change 

Category  1970  I?'^  Percent 

United  States,  total   203.2  179  :  .9  13 

Metropolitan,  total   139,7   MS.  .^r9  17 

Multiple  county  SMSA's:  ^  ^ 

Central  counties    69.0  b,j.  n,7  a 

Ring  counties   33.3  --■  :  * 

Single  county  SMSA's   37.3  j  '  ^-^ 

Nonnietropolitan.  total  63,5  '^ll  ^   „  .1 

ivith  large  city: »  ^  ^  „  .              .  ^  , . 

With  Jreeway.group.l   9,7  S.^              ...Z  U 

Without  treeway,  group  2   4.2  -3  o 

With  small  city: ,  ^ 

With  Ireeway,  group  3   12.2  ^  ^  .-^ 

Without  freeway,  group  4    10.3  3-  o 

Without  city: 3           <                                 -  „  ,  .  o 

With  (reeway,  group  5   8. 1  •  o  » 

Without  Ireeway,  group  6    19.1  HhJ  ^ 

I  26,000  to  50.000  population. 

i  7,500  to  25,000  popii"alion,  (lower  limit  varies), 

3  No  city  over  7,500  (limit  varies), 

TABLE  2,-POPULATlON  CHANGE  FOR  COUNTIES  WITH  SPECIAL  POPULATION/B'*^^*^^^'  "  j-STAN  STATUS.  AND 
BY  CITY  SIZE  AND  FREEWAY  PRESENCE  FOR  GROUPS  OF  NONMETROPOLlTA^^  C^r".:^:.  I960  TO  1970 

[Population  in  millions;  metropolitan  territory  as  defined  if'  i'^'^^'; 

Population  mu^iation  change 

Category  1970  .  i\™er  Percent 

United  States,  total   77J  65.  :i  12.J^  19 

Metropolitan,  total   ~    BtTT  55.6^.  10.6  19 

IVlultipie-county  SMSA's:                                                                 ^  ^ 

Central  counties                                                  31,3            28.9  2.5  9 

Ring  counties   H.fi  8,6  3, 

Single-county  SMSA's   24^^  19^1   5,1   if 

NonmetropolitanMota;   10.3  8^7  1^6  U 

■With  large  city: 2 

With  freeway,  group  1    3,3  i./  .b 

Without  freeway,  group  2                                          -8  ,7  .1 

With  small  city:  3  ja 

With  freeway, group 3   2,6  2,2  ,4  lb 

Without  freeway,  group  4   1-9  1^7  .3 

Without  city                                                                              r  x  a\ 

With  freeway,  group  5                                             ,7  .5  A  '»i 

Without  freeway,  group  6                                          -9  .8  A 

1  Special  population  includes  college,  military,  and  institutional  population.  See  text  for  criteria- for  classification  of 
counties, 
i  25,000  to  50,000  population, 
s  7,500  to  25,000  population  (lower  limit  varies), 
<  No  city  over  7,500  (limit  varies). 
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•   iPopulatnn  ,n  millions;  metropoliMn  territofy  as  defined  In  I969j 

Population  Population  chjf32e 

Category  ~-.  >   

■  ^  ^  ^70  I960         Number  Percenl 

United  States,  lotdL.     .  ^  *^  ~~ 

 ^  ^25.7^  114,1  11,6  10 

Metropolitan,  total....  ""^70  ^- ~— .^.i^., 
  72.5  63^3  93 

Multiple  county  SMSA's: 

Central  counties..  ,  , 
.    Ring  counties.           ' ii-i  34.5  3,2  9 
Single  county  SP^SA's.                                                il\  l^-^  4.3  ?s 
  _  „       1  ■  11.4  .71  15 

Nonmetropolitanjotal  

  W.-*:             50,8              2,4  5 

Wtlfi  large  city:  3   

With  freeway,  group  1  ■  cat 

Without  freeway,  group  2.. "J:  "  "  5- J              5,9               ,6  10 

W(th  small  city "    3.4             3,2              .2  7 

With  freeway,  group  3  «  - 

Without  freeway,  croup  4  on               ^-^                .8  9 

Without  cityM    8,3             8.0          ,  -  ,3  4 

With  freeway,  group  5.  7  , 

Without  I reeway,  groups  '             ' "f  ^'^  7 

 CO  <•> 

^^I^Special  population  includes  college,  military,  an^d  institutional~;;;;;;,ti.n.  See  text  for  criteria  for 
2  25.000  to  50,000  population, 
J  7,500  to  25.000  population  (lower  limit  varies) 

*  No  city  over  7.500  (limit  varies). 

•  Less  than  50,000  or  0.5  percent, 

'"'ilu^^^^^^^^  ^'^'TARY.  AND  mSTimiONAL  POPULATION. 
.  COUNTIES:  1970  ^^^^'^^'^^^^  ^^^^^^  0^  NONMETROPOLfTAN 
 ^^iPopulation  in  millions;  metropolitan  territory  as  defined  in  19691 


Counties  with  special  population 


Category          '  With  With  within- 

™   ^°*3l         military  college  stitutional 


United  Stales,  total   203  2  77  1; 

  ^  s         16. 3 

Metropolitan,  total  "         ng'?^"  -.::^-r-rr— 

 6'.  2  47.  0  10,2 


V.Z 

2bA 


Multiple  county  SMSA's: 

Central  counties   pn  n  - 

^.   Ringcoonties   """" 1  23.8  3. 1  112 

Single  county  SMSA's../. H'^  4.6  1,5  g,7 

Nonmetropolitan.  total   '     "6375  ^-;3----^=------=^^ 

With  large  city: 2  ~  !:! 

With  treeway.  group  1   07  ,  . 

Without  freeway,  group  2...:.:.:.:  fl  H  ■?              2.0  ,9 

With  sn,allcity:3  ^-^  -8  .1               ,4  2 

With  freeway,  group  3  t»  9  ^  e 

With  freeway,  group  5  R  i  1 

Without  freeway. ^roup'eV." ig.  i  g  .4  .1 
 .   *  *^               '5  .1 

special  populaL.n  includes  colfege.  ^^^^i^^^^M^^ 

^25  000  to  50,000  population. 

i  wn      25,000  population  (lower  limit  varies). 

<  No  city  ovei  7,500  (limit  varies). 
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^'l^nm,™'^^v\  '^"^"^^  ^'T"  COLLEGt,  MILITARY,  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 

IMetfopolitan  lentlory  as  defined  in  1969) 


Counties  with  special  pot)ulation  > 

Category  t.,,!  t«..i  i^'*^  W'^'^" 
  _  loial         military          college  institutional 

United  States,  total                              13  jg              jg              23  19 

Metropolitan,  total  '^^^^^iT^"'^^^^^^^^  - 

Multiple  county  SMSA's:  

Central  counties..                                  q  q 

^?inR  counties          ..' 2I  4               Is               II  o5 

singiecountysMSAv... 22  li        11        11  li 

Nonmetropoli tan,  total.  7  ' ""'jg' ~' ™  — -             -  =^-—.zz 

With  larf?e  city:*  "~   

With  freeway,  group  K  _                          14  03  ' 

Without  freeway,  group  2                          8  u               c  ^; 

With  small  city:  3                                        «  13              -5               24  5 

With  freeway,  gfoup  3..                          n  ia 

Without  freeway,  groups,;.::      :              6  fi  ? 

Without  city:  <      ^  ^    ^  -                       «  Jb              24              15  1 

With  freeway,  group  5                             3  on  m 

Without  freeway, group  e;;;;:;;;:;         1,  14                    \l  ^ 

counSls.''  institutional  population.  See  text  for  criteria  lorc'j^c^l 

2  25.000  to  50,000  population. 
:  7,500  to  25,000  population  (lower  fimit  varies). 
<  No  city  over  7,500  (limit  varies). 

^^^Rv  p;;!^'!^.^^^^^'^  ^"^^^^            '^^'^^'^  ^^^^^S-  ^metropolitan  status  as  defined  in  1360.  AND 

BY  CITY  SIZE  AND  FREEWAY  PRESENCE  FOR  GROUPS  QF  NONMETROPOllTAN  COUNTIES:  1950  TO  1970 

[Population  in  millions] 


Catefiory 

,    United  States,  total  

Metropolitan,  total  

fviultiple  county  SMSA's: 

Central  counties  

RiiiR  counties. , 
Single  county  SMSA's  l.]"[\\[Vi[\\\l^ 

Nonmetropolttan,  total  

With  large  city:i 

With  freeway,  group  1... 

Without  freeway,  group  2 
With  small  city:J 

With  freeway,  group  3„.. 

V»/ithQiit  freewry,  group  4" ' ' 
Without  city:3  ' 

With  freeway,  group  5„..  

Without  freeway,  group  6V.^^ -J"!!""!!!!! 

»  25,000  to  50,000  population. 
:  I'^^P  *°  ^5,000  population  (lower  limit  varies). 
No  city  over.  7,500  (limit  varies). 


Population 

Population  change 

1970 

I960 

Number 

Percent 

203.2 

179.3 

23.9 

13 

132.9 

114.4 

18.5 

~  ~15 

6S.6 
29.0 
35.3 

63.0 
22.5 
28.9 

5.6 
6,5 
6.4 

9 

26 
20 

70.3 

64^9 

5.4 

8 

11.6 
4.9 

9.9 
4.5 

1.6 
.4 

15 
8 

14.1 
10.8 

12.5 
10.0 

1.6 
.7 

12 
7 

9.3 
19.6 

8.4 
19,4 

.9 
.2 

10 

1 

PROBLEM  AREAS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 


In  iittoniptiii»r  to  ])in  point  tlie  direction  tluit  Subconiinittoc  ellbrts 
sliould  take  in  dealing'  ^vit.h  rnnil  renoAval,  a  nuniber  of  lieiirings  Avere 
]ield,  botli  in  Wasliington  and  in  sovon  stato.s. 

The  fojloAving  secfion  of  this  report  represents  some  of  tlic  signifi- 
cant information  tlie  coinniittee  received.  It  is  tlie  belief  of  the  staff 
that  the  most  vahiablc  infornvation  came  from  tliose  Avho  are  living 
in  rural  areas. 

If  it  were  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  volume,  tliere  are  five  key 
ansis  of  concern  for  the  people  of  the  countryside: 

They  want  jobs  and  some  industry,  but  they  do  not  want  urban 
problems  transferi^ed  to  the  countryside.  They  want  limited  de\'elop- 
nicnt  that  will  permit  tlie  retention  of  tliose  ehiiracteristics  which 
cause  tliem  to  remain  in  rural  areas. 

This  attitude  was  best  rc^flected  in  the  statement  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee by  Clayton  and  Anne  Denman,  codirectors  of  the  Small  Towns 
Institute,  P^llcnsburgh,  Washina-ton : 

^'The  countryside  must  be  revitalized,  but  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished if  we  strengthen  the  f unetionaT  and  fundamental  relationships 
between  city  and  country,  and  abandon  the  myth  .iiat  cities  and  only 
cities  oifer  the  model  of  the  good  life.  Tlie  rural  villaire  is  not  an 
embryonic  city ;  and  if  we  lead'its  residents  to  believe  so,  if  we  pj-ovide 
it  funds  to  build  in  that  direction,  we  will  have  created  a  bad  copy  of 
the  city,  a  miniature  rural  center  of  urbanic  poverty.  We  will  not  have 
succeeded  in  creating  somothing  of  future  value,  but  we  ^vill  have 
destroyed  a  rural  village, 

''As  Jane  Jacobs  has  pointed  out  in  'The  Economy  of  Cities,'  towns 
do  not  grow  into  cities  unless  they  are  able  to  create  and  develop  new 
kinds  of  work,  new  innovations  that  are  fed  outward  from  tlie  com- 
mnnities  whicli  created  them.  But  this  is  not  possible  in  America 
today  because  the  unlimited  funds  of  nrban  conglomerates  are  ready  to 
ingest  these  small  resonrces  long  before  they  benefit  the  connnunities 
which  spawn  them. 

"We  cannot  begin  to  revitalize  the  countryside  until  we  create  in 
rnral  America  place  for  the  small  farmer  and  the  small  independent 
businessman  to  develop  free  of  the  intrusions  of  tax-loss  expansion  by 
corj-^orations  so  dim  in  foresight  that  they  can  only  progress  by  buying 
np  the  creativity  and  livelihoods  of  others.'* 

*  *  *  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the  PTonsing  and 
water  and  sewer  programs  of'the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
were  too  limited  in  scope  and  in  some  cases  prevented  expansion  of 
the  rural  economy. 

*  *  *  There  was  much  testimony  to  indicate  the  inadecinacy  of 
transportation  systems  in  the  countryside — from  the  lack  of  freight 
cars  at  harvest  time  to  tlie  inability  of  people  to  get  to  the  grocery 
store  if  they  are  too  old  or  disabled  to  drive. 


an  ,nii]),  itv  for  ^Vashinuton  1    ^ '^^^^^^^^  "'ulorfi.ndcd :  H.ero.  i.s 

•'^^•a>lable,  small  to.-„,  pa  'u  n  o  mvo  •  ''^  '^^'"^^'■'""■^ 

^>K;..t  ass.sl,iHH.>ctluitfhe\-can  n;ii;!*i;;^   '"^  ^'"'^"'"•^^     ^^hat  ...vorn- 

yu;i  FocIne.s,  East  Eive.  Power  Co-op,  Lennox,  S.  Dak.- 
people  hve  on  2  percent  o  "fl    hn  j       ,  ^"''''^'^  ''^  P^'^'^nt  of  our 

The  Missouri  I^asin  S  !,tn  '  4  .^'''^  "''^  ^•oa.sfs  and  in  lar-re  ci  . 
deeisiou  to  locate  ERQS  hei  P  ixt         'af  Mties.  1^  e  applaud  the 

o(hce^_.and  other  Trover mm^  t  ?  .iliH^'  i"  ''effio^al 
eatediniyas],i,,oto,K('  ie  ro  ^  '''f  'T^'  necessarily  be  Jo- 

^Vliv  110  re<ri«n.,I  In,  1       '  ^^^"^  ^'S  "i"  otJier  larfrc  cities 

j;^o,,  c„  .his  .,io,.  is  a„;.;^^"ei.t  i'„'=s',:  Sols  Z  ^ 
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traiioji  for  llie  o.^lahl'KsliDicnt'  of  t\  din'olopnioiif  coiiiinissioii,  tliey 
have  1)^011  stiibhornly  rofiistMl.  This  is  hard  to  oxphiin  lu^cuiso  surh 
miK'hinm'  for  dovolopmont  already  exists  in  most  otho-r  n\ii-ions  that 
liad  spcH'ial  (h'V(do[)niont  prohhinis.'  (  onirross  lias  appropriatt^d  $500,- 
000  for  tho  ini|)len'icntatioii  of  a  rc^iiona!  planniiiir  comniissiou  as  \v'o- 
y\(Wd  under  Federal  law, 

AVe  said  earlier  that  tlic  r^pjnM'  (ireat  Plains  is  often  referred 
to  as  tlie  last  major  underdeveloped  reidon  in  the  oontineiital  United 
States,  We  have  to  repeat  oui*  rpiestion,  therefore — why  have  not 
sneh  develo])inent  vehicles  as  the  Ifeii'ional  l^huminii:  Conunissioa 
and  the  Ee<i;ional  Economic  Development  v  onimission  been 
established  ? 

Stat(Mnent  of  .1.  JelTer.sou  Monroe.  Aihninistrati ve  Assistant  to  the 
President,  and  Diioetor,  Federal  Pro^rrunis,  West  Viririiiia  Institute 
of  Technology,  Montgomery  County,  AV.  ^'a..  Also  IJepreseutinii*  the 
National  Assoeiatiou  of  Connnunity  Development^ 

Anotlier  tliin*]^  that  conrerns  me  ^n-eatly  is  the  fact  that  we  liave  so 
nnich— not  only  a  ]iod<,^e]>od,ire  of  Federal  i)rofrram>,  hut  a  certain 
amomit  of  hostility  and  frustration  between  local  people  and  wliat 
would  be  considered  bureaucracies  and  the  political  leaders  at  the 
same  time.  Everybody  is  blaming  everybody  else  for  the  fact  that  ]u>tb- 
iiiir  has  hai>pened. 

Yet  I  know  that  tlie  bureaucrats  arc  not  mindless  bureaucrats.  They 
are  i)eop]e  supremely  concerned.  T  have  worked  witli  enoujrli  of  them 
in  the  Federal  (iovenuneut  to  know  tliey  very  dosi)arately  want  to  ^^et 
a  job  done.  We  have  nevei'  had  the  coinnVitJuent,  it  seems  to  me, 

Wiiat  I  sug^re.st  in  this  i)aper  is  sonietliinnf  T  found  out  later  I  think 
yoiu  Senatoi',  or  somebody  on  the  Dill  beVe  has  also  suirjrested,  and 
that  is  a  rural  economic  development  bank.  I  am  suggesting  approx- 
imately $20  billion  that  coiikl  be  put  in  that  in  order  for  us  to  begin 
to  develop  things  on  the  local  level  and  some  sort  of  nieclmnism  where 
the  local  poeple  themselves — eitliei'  an  elective  ])rocess  or  .something 
^vJiere  they  can  put  their  own  folks  into  actually  dealing  with  the  local 
])i'oble]ns. 

Wall.\ci':  C  PiCTKiisoXj  CiiAniMAX.  DKPAimrKXT  of  Ecoxomtcs, 

4.  Fcf/eral  lonition  polfcy. — The  Federal  government  should  develop 
a  policy  which  talces  the  lead  in  the  decentralization  of  government 
activities.  Th(^  two  clnef  means  by  which  \his  can  be  done  are  the 
location  of  Federal  installations  and  the  awarding  of  Federal  con- 
tracts. This  will  not  be  easy  io  achieve^  given  the'traditional  "pork 
bsirrer*  ai)proach  to  the  location  of  government  activity.  But  the  role 
that  the  Federal  govermuiait  can  play  as  a  catalyst  in  stimulating 
the  development  of  an  area  should  not'be  nndcrsstiniated.  As  already 
pointed  out,  service-producing  industries  lun^e  been  growing  faster 
than  goods-producing  industries.  Among  the  fastest  growing  source 
of  jobs  in  the  last  decade  in  areas  outside  major  cities  has  beei^  gov- 
ernment. This  nuikes  it  mandatory  that  such  a  policy  be  developed. 
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StntouuMit  of  Fivd  V.  Hiniikol,  riVHldi^nt.  ;^Ii(^Co^t inoiit  FariiuM's 
Associarion.  C()himl)ia.  Mo..  juuI  Cliairnian,  Coalition  of  tuMU'ial 
Farm  and  CominocUtv  Organizations  ^ 

Someone  lias  said  that  for  rlic  \vnnt  of  objoetivo^  plainiin<r  wo 
dumped  onr  social  problems  on  tho  oitiof;  and  our  surplus  on  tlie 
Avorld  with  jrrcat  damaire  to  the  hunnin  social  vahios  of  Aniericn. 

What  I  am  savin<r  is  that  the  fanners  ar'o  the  backbone  of  niral 
Amerieaii  and  obviously  are  the  key  factors  to  build  and  maintain. 
healtl)v  nii'iil  communities. 

Abont  the  only  aet  of  planning;  on  a.  national  basis  ^vas  tliw  Home- 
stead Aet.  At  least  it  had  an  objective.  And  of  coiirse  the  jol)  of 
revitallzinfi  rural  America  is  the  i'esi)onsibility  of  the  (  onfzress  and 
all  the  i'je-o])lo.  not  just  farmoi-s.  Our  i'ecf)nunenthitions  for  fnrthei- 
rnral  development .  are  adequate  and  nutritious  diets  for  all.  Farm  pro- 
ducers ai'e  entitled  to  a  fair  retni-n  for  their  investment  doHai'.  The 
market  is  an  essential  but  not  a  sulTicient  meclnmism  for  <jfuiilin<r  fanti 
production,  mectin<r  the  food  needs  of  the  i)eople  and  adequately 
compensatin<r  tlie  producers. 

Four,  thei-e  are  human  values  at  stakes  hi  a,irricii]tur(^  whjrh  are  more 
important  than  just  production  elUciency  as  a  ^roal  of  national  polit-y. 
Location  of  new  factories  is  very  importaiit  to  further  (h-velopmeiit 
of  r\u-al  ari'as.  This  in  tarn  depends  on  the  followin<j: : 

An  ade(|uate  and  continuin^^  water  sup])ly,  an  adequate  sanitary 
sewera<re  systen^,  adequate  health  sei'vices,  includinfj:  health  centers, 
reasonable  access  to  schools,  churches,  aiul  reci-eation  centei'S. 

Add  low-cost  electric  power  and  iM>3ibly  this  means  exi>andin<: 
EEA  facilities.  Aid  to  adequate  liousinjr. 

Last  and  possibly  most  importaiit  of  all,  a  new  approach  to  land 
ownershi]).  I  did  not  say  new  type  of  OAvnei-sliip,  but  a  new  ajii^roju-b 
to  land  ownership,  one  that  will  help  young  Juen  to  acqiiiiv  and 
control  a  farm  without  beinir  haunted  with  tlie  e,vev-i)r(»sent  thouirht 
of  foreclosure.  This  is  not  a  new'  i)]'oblein  that  has  croi)i)ed  up  in 
the  last  yeai'  oi'  tAvo,  but  it  has  been  witb  ns  for  quite  soinetime. 

made  a  little  pro<rress  on  it.  It  would  seem  this  mi^irht  Ixv  ac- 
com])lisbe.d  by  a  irovcrnment  afrency  or  corj^oratioii  adequately  f muled 
to  make  or  guarantee  100  percent  loans  on  low-c(v  ^  int(M'est  to  b(»  w- 
paid  over'a  period  of  30  to  40  years  by  a  small  pr  \\i  of  gross  income 
from  the  farm. 

I  do  not  know\  and  T  did  imt  say  that  we  necessai'ily  need  a  n{^w 
agency.  This  could  possibly  be  done  through  an  existing  agency, 
probably  FHA.  It  has  the  authority  to  make  ownership  loans,  but  I 
would  frankly  have  to  say  that  it  has  l)een  starved  for  ownership 
funds  under  this  and  previous  administrations. 

I  put  it  this  way:  This  one  and  the  past  administration,  neithei' 
one  provided  adequate  funds  on  the  proper  terms  to  lu^l])  your.g 
farmers  who  are  well-trained,  competent,  and  qualified  to  l)e  farmers 
and  Avant  to  be  farmers  but  for  the  want  of  finances  ai'e  unable  to 
become  farmei-s. 
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A  coiunninity  tlnit  plans  to  ho  .siurossfiil  in  i)l)t;iinin«r  t'lHU-nil  loiiiis 
111-  grants  must"  bo  willing-  to  simmkI  juucIi  time  ana  money  m  <iv\Uu^ 
tlirnui;lL  the.  bmviuirracv.  In  fart,  to  hoconio  kium-h>(l-ioa!)le  m  fl- 
oral [ii'onTiinis  availal)U'*  a  (•oinimiiiity  nni^;t  Imv  a  fuUtinic  .siK>ciali:^t, 
just  to  iC)  the  i.ai)L>r\v(>fk.  Who  tlocs  this  for  rural  anvs^  .\Iost  eonii- 
ti(«s  :uv  alrea.lv  hard  pressed  for  Inu.ls  to  pay  adeqimto  wa-vs  with- 
out additioiiarexpenses.  Fanners  and  otlier  rural  irroups  are  nanlly 
kiiowledu-eahle  enondi  to  do  it  for  themsi  Ives. 

Oftentimes,  federal  proirrams  require  local  mateh.-nir  funds.  Wliiit 
of  tlio  ureas  that  are  too  dopressi'd  to  raise  from  2U  percent,  to  »i>  por- 
<'ent  of  a.  projects  cost?  have  r.reas  of  the  state  that  are  unahle 
to  expend  fun'ds  for  their  required  siiaro  of  federal  aid;  ioi-  example, 
Mora  C'onrdy  where  Ho  percent  of  the  populatuin  is  already  receiv- 
iu<'  help  from  the,  federal  Food  Stamp  l'ro,LM'am.  These  extremely 
p()()r  areas  should  «ret  priority  consideration  for  federal  aid,  reirsird  less 
of  their  ability  to  provide  matching  funds. 

Testimony  of  Dr.  .).  C  Evans,  A^ce  Tresident  for  Extension,  Okla- 
homa State  University,  Stillwater.  Okla.- 

Senntor  IIhixmox.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  these  ollices  that  are  i-eal1y 
able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  rural  de\  elopmeut  t 

1  )r.  KvA.vs.  Within  the  fSDA  Olliee  itself  >. 

Senator  Hkm,-M()X.  Yes.  . 

Di'.Ev.Ax.^.  No,  sir:  and  I  want  to  reemi)!iasize  this  pi'-int.  1  lie  l.hlLV 
a<.-eiicics  in  total  only  are  a  minor  pai-t  of  the  contributions  needed 
for  rural  development.  i        i  i  i 

S(inator  Bkllkon.  But  arc  they  orjianized  toward  ruial  de\clop- 

ineut?  .       ,  ■     ,  •       i.        1  • 

My  point  is  this :  We  have  thousands  of  people  in  this  btate  ^Yorlcln«^ 
for  the  nSDA,  none  of  them  working  on  rural  development  as  a  total 

concept  in  my  judgment. 

Xow,doyou'airree-'.vithtliatornot?  . 

Dr.  Evans.  I  think  this  is  generally  true  and  I  think  there  is  a  good 
explanation  for  it,  not  to  say  that  it  ought  to  continue.  .Many  of  our 
own  staff,  for  e.xainple.  liave  been  trained  in  animal  science,  in  agron- 
omv,  engineering,  et  cetera.  They  liave  had  little  or  no  training  in 
M-orkhig  with  pcu^i^lc  to  develop  leadership.  They  have  been  talking 
about  technology.  Many  of  them  hayo  not  had  the  experience  ^vlthln 
sociolo<--y,  anthropology,  the  political  sciences,  the  kind  of  backgrounds 
YOU  need  to  'uake  vonV  best  contribution  in  working  with  groups  of 
local  leaders.  Tiiey  were  special i:/.ed  in  si^ecific  (ields  when  they  went 
to  scliool  and  have  worked  at  that  most  of  their  lives  and  you  cannot 
turn  persons  like  these  around  easily  or  quickly. 

I  mentioned  in  inv  testimony  that  we  devoted  onr  entire  animal  con- 
ference to  "You  and  the  community."  This  was  a  drop  in  the  bneket. 
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This  did  not  train  our  ])i'Oj)li'  to  do  this  jol)  ^V('I1,  T  uni  not  sayiiiir 
ought  to  continue  tliut.  tjenatoi',  but  I  i\m  sayijig  tJuit  probaljly  e.\i)iaijis 
why  wo  arc  wjicre  we  are. 

Senator  Bkllmox.  Tho  point  istliat  in  the  j)ast  1  tliink  we  have  had 
a  very  narrow  concept.  '^Ve  wantiid  someone  to  go  out  and  hel[>  tht^ 
fanner  with  a  sick  lien  or  si<'k  liog  or  .something  like  that,  bin  the 
problem  J  think  we  ai'i*  l)eginning  to  realize  is  tiiat  there  is  a  vei*y  .-hise 
I'clationshij)  bi'tweon  agricultui'e  aiid  rural  develojimont,  and  we  luive 
been  neglecting  tliat  wliole  phase  of  oui*  responsibility. 

1  thijik  tJiis  gets  right  lionje-  to  your  responsibility.  Oklaliomu  State 
I'niversity  trains  all  extension  agents  for  the  State'and,  of  course,  for 
otlier  States.  Do  you,  as  a  part  of  tiieir  training,  give  them  any  classes, 
any  training,  in  rural  develojuuejit  or  leadership  ( 

Dr.  Evans.  Some  of  our  own  stalf  we  have  in  in-servlt-e  training,  1 
want  to  go  back  a  second  to  the  statement  you  just  made,  that  we,  train 
our  own  extension  agents.  We  em[)loy  graduates  of  this  iiistitution. 
They  may  or  jnay  not  know  very  liuich  about  extension.  1'1h\v  k^arn 
td)o\it  extension  after  tliey  go  to  work  for  it. 

Senator  Bkllmon.  Bnt  does  tlie  miivei'sity  ti'uin  them  in  conununity 
leadership? 

Dr.  KvAXs.  We  liaye  some  courses.  Some  institutions  have  degi-ee 
programs  in  conununity  developnjent.  The  one  fiy^n  whicli  I  came  to 
Oklahoma  has  an  excellent  prograin.  We  do  not  have  one  here,  AVe 
discussing  it. 

Se-2uitor  Bellmox.  Well,  does  the  Congress  provide  aiiy  support  for 
tin's  kind  of  training? 

Dr,  EvAx.s.  Nothing  of  any  substantial  conscciuence. 

Senator  Bkllmox.  So  hnv  jutiy  be  one  of  the  places  where  we  are 
falling  dow  .i. 

Dr.  EvAx.s.  Tliei'e  is  a  great  need  for  this. 

I  would  also  say  that  ])robably  we  do  not  need  more  than  six  or  eiirht 
or  10  institutions  doing  this.  We  do  not  need  50  land-grant  institutiojjs 
doing  this.  There  arc  three  or  four  or  five  now  doing  it  and  doing  an. 
excellent  job.  We  need  a  few  more. 

I  would  just  as  soon  employ  graduates  of  the  Micliigan  State  { 'ni- 
Vv^.rsity  wliicli  does  liavc  a  graduate  program  in  the  area  as  I  would 
GUI'  own  graduates. 

Senator  Bellmon.  At  the  present  time,  wlutt  do  you  consider  the  re- 
si)onsibility  of  your  extension  agents  to  be,  really  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  In  terms  of  rural  do ve]o])ment  ? 
^  Senator  BEr.L3iox,  Well,  if  you  were  to  liave  a  new  class  of  exten- 
sion agents  and  yon  were  going  to  make  moi'e  or  less  their  connnence- 
ment  address,  what  kind  of  a  cluirge  Avould  you  give  tlieni  ? 

Dr.  Evaxs.  I  would  say  tho  charge  has  been  the  same,  and  this  is  a 
generality,  as  it  has  been  since  we  started  nearlv  (iO  years  ago.  Our- 
single  job  in  extension  is  helping  people  to  learn  more  about  some  toni<^ 
of  tlieir  choice.  They  tell  us  what  they  want  to  learn  or  some  area  they 
^vant  to  know  more  about.  We'  attempt  to  develop  educational  i)ro- 
grams  to  help  them  learn  tliat*'c-  

Senator  BE]x>fox.  Well,  do  you  feel  tJiat  the  extension  ser\acc  could, 
and  perhapjs  should^  become  more  oriented  toward  rural  development? 

Dr.  EvAXjs.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it  and  all  of 
our  actions  in  the  last  couple  of  years  have  said  that. 
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^iLsscin  do  to  help  you  ii.ssiiiiie  tluy  new  ivsixnisibilirv  ^ 

J>r.  hvAXP.  \es.  sir.  1  think  there  aiv  a  couplc"  of  thiii-s  i.iul  I  ;.]- 
1  ost  u>s,tate  to  come  back  to  tJiis  point  lurause  it  involves  money  and 

n  V  A,  7    "^'T:  T''  ""'';'"'y  say  that  is  all  1  need  to'solvo 

0  .lohleiMs,  hut,  I  snnply  say  we  iaee  a  very  s,d..stantial  si.e  prol.ien, 

tn  L  ]  ^  ''"^'^  '^"^^  ^''^'^  "^'^"'^  ^''^^'"^"^  pniicipalK- in  alrici.I- 

tiireoi' Jioiiic'LH'ononiR'S,  ^ 

tiu^ hlvl'r  I  ""^  f  ^'''"r  ''i  r  ••"••'1  'l^'vHopnu.nt, 

,  S  1  '■^^'^"■"^^l^"'^       J-^  "Ot  a  1-xveek  short  course.  Tliis  is 

a  .suhstiuitial  cducatioml  joh. 

.nS";?«'  ^"-^"'"^^  ^?  ""I'^'^-V  People  from  politieul  sci- 

u  ce  0.  boc  olo-y  or  somewiiere  else,  who  are  i.rohahlv  better  quali- 

ih^ri  "^'ff'^''^^'^^'""  and  ]eader.ship  phases  than 

.^nobody  trained  m  a-ronomy,  t„r  example,  whieli  1  think  is  yonr 
Held,  wo  have  to  liuve  resomves. 

J^enator  ]5KM,>rox.  Lets  say  it  is  j.ossible  for  an  a-rcmomist  to  learn 
politics,  too.  [i>au<,diter.] 

Dr  EvAN-s.  I  eunnot  ur<rue  (his  ])()iiit,  but  I  would  sav  hei-c  that  in 
cTtteso  '        "^'"I''^^^'  i^^^^^l'l^N  "'i'  '»='ve  one  or  two  elioiee.s,  oi-  some  mix 

No.  1  we  would  have  to  ivlease  some  of  (>,;r  ],re.<ent  .=^tair.  This  would 
obviously  meiir.  re  easni.tf  people  ,o  .jret  the  nK)iK.v  to  emi)lov  t  hese  other- 
kinds  of  people.  I  ins  would  me;m  releasin-  people  from"  animal  .sci- 
ence, iiirroi!<)!iiy,  ho)!K.  e('0!U)!ui('S,  et  ('etera. 

'riu-i-e  are  finxM'al  people  in  tliis  audience  that  midd  obiect  ni-ettv 

peSmnef  ^      '  ^"  ^'''^^  development 

The  second  clioiee  i.s  to  iind  some  way  to  ^r(,t  additional  resources  to 

employ  those  people.  La.st  yeai'  the  (  onp'ess  cut  a  l^lO-million  su"- 

jrested  appropriatioii  out  of  the  President's  bud-et  to /,ero.  This  yea.-. 

tliey  found  :i  way  to  put  in  $1  mill  ion  for  50  Stated 
.Senator  HuAiniRKv.  In  wiiat  Held  is  that  ? 

Dr.  EvAXs.  In  eomnmnity  develoi)ment.  "We  have  ]-eceived  $10,000 
or  some  hiruio  like  that.  This  is  not  enoudi  to  employ  and  support  even 

?.'!fi    '"IT-    ""Y  ''''"^  '''^  ^""'"''^  '»".y  pi'()^rres.s  ^vit]l  unv  speed 

Mdli  tluit  Kind  of  money?  '  " 

It^seems  to  me  the.se  two  option.s  or  some  mix  of  these  two  is  what  wo 
iiolt  '  '^'^"^'^  ^"  ^'^^IP  ^''^^        i«       "-ay  to 

Senator  EKLwrox.  It  is  your  feeliu.ir  that  perhaps  the  traditional 
responsibility,  traditional  services  of  the  Extension  Service,  liave  per- 
iiiips  chan.jjcd  now,  nnd  that  i-ather  than  ci-eate  some  new  ajrency  to 
come  in  and  provide  communitv  develojiment  leadership  trainiuir  oi- 
.serviees,  that  with  the  i)roper  resource,  an  Extension  Service  could 
assume  this  role? 

Dr.  EvA'xs.  Exten.sion  would  be  anxious  to  do  so  hut  I  want  to  make 
one  point  clear  and  that  is  this.  They  have  chnnsxed  bv  addition.  I 
think  we  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  deemphasize  our  service  of  long 
standinn;  to  commevcial  a.irricnltnre  or  to  atrricnlture  ^enei-ally.  We 
Jiave  these  n6w  dimensions  which  we  were'  not  conrei-ned  aljout  20 
years  ago  and  I  Avould  not  want  to  be  n  pai-tv  to  su^rg-e-stinj:  we  stop. 




mu]t,itioii.  htjl  ,  ,1  central  tiienic  of  those  ikveloDi  iwit  oll'.irK  u  il  „. 
III  nil ,11  aicas.  If  ivc  ussiimc,  tor  oxiiiii,)lo,  (lo.vcloDiiiciit  .f-i'ik  .,f  n  1 

UiW iHn  '  f '  P'li'tic-ipnlion  rales  o 

.™s  hv  ArVM^  =u  d.t.o.m  jobs  Nvoul.l  bo  r,.q„irod  in  no.,..,.f,-n 

of  oxisfino^  'fZ  ''^  add,(,ons  of  ,k>w  plants  and  ron.odol- 

mt^^^^^^^^^  .•tccel.niMon  ma:,sur(.d  m  1070  dollars  could  a  ^proxi- 

V<^    h/^T"""  '^'1  •  7  ^'"^^  JnreiLf.  ran 

av-^iS  n,^''''"  f  i.vforniai  ion  on  oapitp.l  flows  that  is 

c  •  n  ;  Iv  bo    •  ""T  -"'''^iV'  break  Uns  questioM  and  the  t^a>  that  follou- 

•  com  'n  s  .?,t    IT  -f  T'Y'  ^  ''^      ^■""'P""<^"^«  of  the  national  inc-on,o 

'  Joas  i  tho  .  '"etropolitnn  and  nonn.etropolitan 

;  e^son  sivi^'J''  '"^•o>"e             On  this  basis 

in  1070.        '  '^""niotro  aroas  would  havo  equaled  $13.0  billion 

n.v^s  'nf I'ilfl'       '-''"'"y'  ^^'•^^^""^'l  oarnin.ffs  in  nonmetro 

H  P  must  nndv-o  further  assumptions 

uX  Z^fZir^^^^^  o'otroandnon- 
I'le.lo  aieas.  On  the  basis  ot  n  '-locatioi,  coofliciont  analysis'"  of  niajor 
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]>n)(liicr  coinpoDiMits  airi^ii-nltiin',  roiistnictirm,  diii'iihlo  an-.l  iiiMi- 
diinil)k'  nuuiufacturini!:  aiul  sri'\-ic('s ) ,  it  w  iis  vst  iiiiannl  t  hat  17  pciToiil 
of  t lie  iioniiiotro  j)i'o<luct  ^'exported*  to  iiioti'o  areas  wiiile  U)  ])(M'rc'nl 
of  the  inucli  lai'irei'  ineti'o  pj'oihiet  was  *'(^\[H)t1e(l"  to  noiuiiet  I'o  areas. 
KiiiTlier,  assuiiiiiiir  lliat  all  coinpoiH^Mts  of  tlie  [)r()(lne{  a<rouiits  are 
(listi'ibuted  l)el  weeii  metro  and  iioinuiii'o  aivason  t  he  siiiiie  7(i:l!-I  basis 
used  i\hovi\  one  is  kul  to  tl)e  eoiKdiision  that  noninerto  aivas  i>rohahlv 
exporieneod  a  net  '^Irade"  dehrit  with  luerto  ai'eas,  The  iiiairnitude  of 
delicit  was  I'onghly  estimated  at  $;5r>  l)illion  foi'  T.^TO.  In  otlier  words, 
•;Mio  iinalvsis  suga'osts  that  this  exehanire  ivsidts  in  a  net  IIom-  of*  li'oods 
and  serviiH'S  into  iioiimei'to  areas  whieli  must  in  tiini  resnh  in  a  How 
of  capital  from  noinnetro  to  nieti'o  aivas  to  pay  ^ov  tlie  delimit.  Mr^ 
*  lined  business  (^irninLi's,  which  wvw  ini|)l!ed  deductively  ty'(^^v^  the 
al)0vc  assumptions  and  the  iri'oss  narional  income  accountin,Ji  i(wntity, 
would  seem  to  be  small  if  not  nef>'ative.  'Hie  estimate  for  VMO  usin^i' 
national  income  accoiiM(  in<r  data  wa^  ;-'J.l  l)illion. 

Statenient  of  Hon.  iMiward  T.  Hreathitt,  (1\airinan  of  'he  Hoard,  and 
ITon.  Xorbert  T,  Tieniami.  rresiilent,  (^^alilion  foi'  Hm'al  Amei'ica  ' 

I'he  Presidents  National  Advisory  Coimnitteo  on  Kural  Povei'ty, 
which  I  chaii-ed.  concluded  in  HHiT; 

lJui-al  povei'tv  is  so  widespivad.  and  Sf)  aiaite  as  to  lie  a  iia- 
tional  disiTi-act*  and  its  conseriuences  have  swept  into  our  cll;i(\s 
vioUMitly.  The  nrl)an  riots  durin.ii'  U)()T  lind  their  roots  in  eou- 
si(leral)]'e  part  ill  rni'al  poverty.  A  lii^di  proportion  of  the 
.  people  crowded  into  city  slums' today  camo  there  from  I'ural 
slums, 

Aiid  throuirh  a  complete  lack  oT  any  »i'overnmental  policy  we  have 
pei'nntted  rural  America  to  (kiteriorat'e  like  a  rnstin^r  haml  plow  lau- 
li'uishinir  in  a  fallen  down  barn,  wbile^  the  social  and  economic  pi'ob- 
It'iiis  once  scattered  aci'oss  tlie  thousands  of  squaiv  miles  of  oui*  groat 
land  have  become  compacted  into  urban  ghottos.  wliere  they  liave  be- 
conu^,  both  more  evident  and  inoi-e.  vokitik\ 

TJic  Federal  Governincut  is  a  larj^e  employer  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  who  take  home  .hundreds  of  thousands  of  paychecks. 
Hut  wlici-c  are  our  Federal  facilities  located?  At  one  time  they  were 
in  the  central  cities,  and  in  "Washing-ton.  But  now  the  Government 
doesn't  even  have  the  couraj^e  to  leave  its  jobs  in  the  centi'al  cities.  It 
is  moving  them  out  to  the  subni'bs,  following  the  trend  of  private 

business.  _  _  .  . 

And  wliere  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  located^  Is  it  m 

a  rural  area?  i  -t>  i 

How  long  h..s  it  been  since  the  Assistant  Seci'ctary  for  Kural  T)eyoU 
opmcnt  spent  a  protracted  period  of  time  in  the  portion  of  the  Nation 
lie  seeks  to  improve? 

Is  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaii^  located  where  the  Indians  are? 

Is  the  Small  Community  Section  of  the  Depaitment  of  Housing  and 
Vvhixn  I)e\Tlopment  located  anywhere  near  a  small  eomnninity  tliat  is 
not  directly  affected  by  some  of  the  profits? 

Eveu  the  regional  oflices  of  tlie  departments  which  are  totally  con- 
cerned with  rura)  development  are  smack  dab  in  the  middle  of  hun- 
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(Irecls  of  tlioiisaiuls  of  pi^oplo  who  liave  forirotten  the  rural  pooplo  loft 
bi'liincL 

01.)vionsly  much  can  bo  dont^  to  stimulate  economic  dovclopjncnt  iji 
existing  rural  gfro\vth  centers  if  the  Government  would  adjust  its  {policy 
of  locating  Federal  facilities,  so  tliat  they  are  closer  to  the  people  they 
serve.  . 

Now.  title  IX  of  last  year's  farm  bill  I  think  is  an  excellent  begin- 
ning in  tliis  regard.  But  it  must  be  implemented. 

Kaeli  yi^ar  the  Governiuont  s])ends  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
for  many  kind?^oF  r^  -oarcli  aJid  dovelopnu^nt.  But  where  does  the  mouin- 
go'^  It  goes  to  tlie  i  larvards  and  the  MIT  s  and  the  Bei'keleys.  And  it 
might  be  arguod — and  I  heard  this  argument  as  Governor  Avhou  we 
were  trying  to  get  sojne  money  for  research  and  development: — they 
said,  yes.  but  these  institutions  are  producing  our  Nol^el  Prijie  wimu^rs. 
Senator,  1  simply  ask  if  the  Nobel  Prize  winners  aren*t  there  becjuise 
the  Federal  11.  &  D.  money  is  there. 

Senator  IIuMrnuKV.  TJuit  is  exactly  what  happened.  We  conducted 
hearings  on  the  Government  Operations  Coiumittec  with  Senator 
Lauselie,  the  former  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  myself.  And  we  traced 
the  use  of  the  Federal  dollar,  we  tracked  it  right  down.  And  what  hap- 
pened? If  you  put  up  enough  money  for  a  place,  then  you  staii"  to 
attract  the  most  impiussive,  the  most  capable,  talented,  gifted  people. 
And  then  the  argument  comes,  look,  we  have  the  best  scientists,  we  have 
the  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Tlierefore  you  nnist  give  us  the  money.  So  then 
you  give  them  some  more  money.  And  then  they  get  another  Nol)(4 
Pi'ize  wimier.  That  is  exactly  what  Iiappened.  And  the  classic  exani])le 
of  this  is  i3i  Berkeley,  and  in  Cal  Tecli,  where  tine  Federal  G(>vern-' 
mcnt, — MIT,  is  another  one — where  the  Federal  GoATi'nmeiit  poured 
in  huge  amounts  of  research  money.  And  the  talent  follows  the  nioney. 
I  have  often  said,  if  you  take  enough  money  and  put  it  out  to  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  at  VeiTuillion — going  back  to  my  native 
State — if  you  give  them  enough  money  out  there,  07"  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Brookings,  S.D,,  wdicre  they  have  got  a  good  engineering 
school  and  a  good  pliarnmcy  school,  they  will  get  Nobel  Prize  winners, 
they  will  come  there  to  do  that  research,  no  donbt  about  it.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  we  didn't  make  much  progress,  but  w^e  got  out  a  good  report. 
We  had  the  evidence.  We  convicted  them,  but  w^e  couldn't  hang  them. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Brkathitt.  Senator,  I  think  if  we  can  try  sonic  of  that  money  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota,  or  jSIinnesota,  or  Nebraska,  or  "Ken- 
tucky, w^e  wull  certainly  attract  them. 

And  we  have  seen  tliat  happen.  The  Council  of  State  Governments 
is  now  at  Lexington,  Ky.  And  the  very  bright  people  worlring  w^ith 
them  and  Avorking  with  the  States  and  the  Governors  are  tliere, 
wJiereas  they  used  to  be  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Federal  Government  is  certainly  one  of  our  great  consumers 
of  gods.  And  they  have  a  tremendous  number  of  emplo^'ces. 

And  I  think  if  Federal  resources  can  bring  talent  into  local  com- 
munities and  into  om*  rural  States,  it  w^ill  be  tremendously  important. 

I  w^ill  give  you  an  example.  We  developed  a  community  college  pro- 
gram in  our  State  and  in  our  economic  development  district.  We  di- 
vided the  State  into  15  districts.  I  became  Governor  there  were 
27  different  types  of  area  development  organizations.  The  county 
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judge  or  the  local  coiuinunity  londers  didii't  know  wkkh  Jiieotlng 
thoy  werc^  iitit(Mu(iiijf.  And  as  a  i'i»sult,  ^ve  luivo  organized  li>  districts, 
wo  lujvo  a.  iMvrmiiinnity  colh^go  located  in  oarh  disti*ict,  or  in  ilw  proross 
of  being  located  tliore.  as  a  center  for  talent  ;nid  ]c:\(lcM'sf;  if ).  And  there 
is  nioney  iKMngspcMi^  ',i\e>  v  Aim!  ihey  are  ItaniY;-  yoUi:,„  i>:^<>\^h  come 
ii)  for  \WU)i  orr'hi'^si  I  -  ■  .  ihe  ninnMier,  .did  lliey  .huA'e  ait  i)rogranis 
and  cuh  in  ;il  rnvichnu-jit-  jwograius,  aJid  their  lives  are  l)eing  I)roadened. 
If  tlie.  Feih'ral  ( Jo^'erunient  would  do  what  we  are  doijig/a]id  1  know 
tlie  otJier  States  are  doing,  with  this  sort  of  invostuKMit.  in^stead  of 
spending  it  at  the  main  uni^'ei-sity  in  Lexington,  it  would  pi'ovide  a 
center  of  talent  and  development  and  leadership  that  would  serve  for 
the  development  of  all  these  areas.  Just  the  same  as  wheji  we  liave 
an  industrial  ])ark — and  these  comnunuty  colleges  hclj)  us  in  d(>velop- 
ing  our  industrial  parks.  It  also  makes  it  more  attractive  for  an  in- 
dustry to  locate  there,  when  you  have  a  coiiununity  college  that  lias 
these  advantages.  Tlie  same  reasoning  I  tliink  cajrbe  applied  to  the 
ex]:)enditure  of  Federal  moneys. 

I  t^hink  the  President's  call  for  an  investment  tax  credit  Avill  do  much 
to  stimulate  economic  development  in  rural  areas.  But  it  is  also  going 
to  take  healthy  doses  of  Go\'ernme]it-backed  Jinance  and  credit  to 
permit  low  collateral  entre])reneurs  to  get  into  action  and  k(*ep  Main 
Street  U.S.A.  a  busy  place. 

I  remember  when  I  wa,s  Govci-nor.  we  had  a  great  ]^i'Otrram  to  ex- 
pand our  vocational  .schools.  And  we  put  theni  all  over  eastei-ji  Ken- 
tue'A^y.  ibid  by  George,  all  were  doing  were  training  people  to  move 
to  Cleveland  or  Chicago  and  Detroit!  We  were  helping  theii'  labor 
supply.  But  we  found  out  that  boforo  we  put  our  vocational  programs 
in,  or  at  least  at  the  time  we  did,  we  had  to  liave  a  prograjn  to  furnish 
jobs  and  economic  opportmiities.  And  we  had  to  have  m\  ;:iStment  capi- 
tal. And  we  got  hung  up  time  and  again,  Senator,  on  just  the  very 
thing  that  you  have  recognized.  And  tJiat  is  tlie  need  for  ade((uate 
investment  capital  in  rural  KentucW.  And  I  can  speak  from  knowl- 
edge in  Iventuck3^  And  there  is  no  pohit  in  moving  until  we  have  that 
fundamental  problem  solved. 

TESTuroxv  OF  Eon':R  Gkaiiam,  Pm:s.,  Guaua^i  l^niXLixo  Co.,  Tkmple, 

Okla.  1 

Sen.  Bellmoj?-.  First  of  all,  is  the  drought  causing  sontlnvestern 
Ohihonia  to  lose  any  population? 

Mr.  Graham.  *\Vell,  since  you  mention  it,  I  will  tell  you  one  tiling 
that  happened,  and  you  are  familiar  with  it,  and  that  is  when  you 
sent-^you  ajid  Congressman  Carl  Albert  sent  tliesc  letters  out  outlining 
the  different  programs,  we  were  very  happy.  We  had  an  old  boy 
come  in  there  and  he  was  a  borderline  case  and  we  knew  if  wo  ex- 
tended him  credit  to  make  another  crop^  we  woidd  pi'obably  be  criti- 
cized and  maybe  his  loan  would  be  classified.  So  we  would  show  hijn 
these  letters,  all  the  dilferent  programs  you  had,  and  some  of  them— 
I  am  talknig  about  a  good  man  and  he  would  take  them  o^-ei*  to 
Fann  Home  Administi-ation.  He  would  conie  back  and  want  to  bor- 
row those  lettei's.  On  two  occasions  I  confrojited  Fai-ni  Home  Admiii- 
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i  inioii  v/W  ii  tlu^st'  IfthM'H.  Yrs.  (lu'v  kwvw  a!]  nhout  (Iiom.  Imi(  tlu-v 
(lid  n(4  li;5Vi'  1  liat  kind  of  i)r(><rnun. 

This  old  \){>\\  lio  woidd  roiiio  baclw  tfo  to  t\w  city,  ixt't-  him  ii  joh. 
'11)0  itioii/JML^  thiii^^  about  this  <rny,  lie  ircts  ji  ixoorl  job  hocau?^<'  tliis 
kiiui  of  ptwson.  lio  lias  a  rei)!itation  of  roally  doin^i  '  rood  job  at  his 
work,  porforiniiifz  (o  his  best  ijlMlity.  so  1io  :i  v^i^v  'jb.  lie  eoincs 
bark,  hesid].-  n  u  his  ''aniuand  imc  lell^  5ds  frii'iVALj^o*.  \\  -his  iiei^libor 
TfaiTV.  and  !;  .  -  t  ut*  saiin*  Uwvtis.  Iftr  <re(H  liiiUij  l]]^^  So  you  lose  a 
•      people        1  hat. 

\f)u%  \v<-  woiihl  lia\-<'  l.r'.Mi  l>etter  olT  in  <air  cov^^?.^  n  \  nevcu*  liad 
;iny  fii'ouiiht  disislei'  ;;roiri';ini  at  alb  just  on  a<'f'0unt  of  t-hat  onetliiiif,^ 

'Hhmv  are  .some  nii.\uj)s  .someplace  in  the  Federal  Home  AdminiS' 
trntion.  The  leltei'S  that  you  all  sent  out  were  just  alike. 

Senator  l^Ki.n:Mox.  You  are  sayinor  tliu(  the  pnsviut  Federal  droufcht 
disaster  ])rosi:i'am  is  not  adequate  for  tbe  needs  o  '  v  riiir  area  ? 

Mr.  Gk'amam.  '\\Vi'i'!,  tlu»  K'jn^  rs  vo,f,i  idl  sent  OH;ii  Uavv«'  been  ival  irood, 
but  it  difl       irnru  m\  liiat  way. 

Senator  3.iKi.L^!<  \.  AVhat  would  you  like  to  see  ui  tlie  procri'am  that 
i.^  not  pivseutly^  

AFi'.  (Iu.\n.\.M.  Well,  wlien  you  liave  Miose  bordei'lino  cases — I  bave 
lived  in  that  eonrUy  all  my  li'fe  and  I  know  those  i)eop]e  and  I  would 
like  to  make  tliein  a  loan  to  make  another  erop.  Tboy  are  the  ri(rlit 
peoide.  Maybe,  they  are  not  the  best  loanao-ers  in  the 'world  but,  you 
kiivnv.  1  know  yon  understand  banking.  If  you  ^o  too  far  \vith  an'old 
Imy  and  he  (lo(\s  not.  have  collateral,  you  just  iret  criticized  and  your 
liands  are  1  ied. 

^Velb  this  is  tbe  kind  of  people  that  tbe  v^.n-rrnnient  can  lielp.  They 
could  sure  help. 

Sen^!l<^'  Hvn.MOs.  Xav.^  \h\  (Jrahai-  km*  is-!uvsituation  as  I  un- 
t''  "  '1^^!  ^«  'i  (  otton  (  ounty.  for  insuuie- .  ;  '  )u  iiiay  alonir  with 
4  oi  .1  ji'ood  yeai's  and  birpiers  irct  rain  and  everytiiing  if  fairly  prol- 
iferous aiid  it  is  a  stable  eonununity.  Tiiey  v^mi  catch  ,  mic  of  tbese  bad 
years  which  we  bave  from  tiinc  to  time,  wiuidi  we  will  probably  liavc 
aii;ain  hi  tlic  future.  It  is  during  that  time  wlrar.tlievo  needs  to  be  somc- 
thiuiT  in  addition  to  tbe  local  tinancuig  insoinrriions  i^h;ij*c;Vn  hell)  get 
these  people  through  those  periods  of  stress ..aind  keep  them  fi'om  mi- 
grating to  the  cities. 

Is  this  the  way  you  lia  ve  analyzed  t!ie  situatrion  ( 

:\\]\  (Jkaiiam!  ^Yelb  yes;  of  com-se^  a  lot  of  it  goes  back  to  the  fact 
of  tbe  net  income  tliey  ui'e  inakhig  fi*oni  tlic  f;mn,'aiid  when  they  bave 
trood  years  they  ai'c  just  barely  getting  by  and  then  -wIumi  they  have  a 
bad  year,  that  is  \vhcn  tliey  think  about  leaving  tbe  fariii. 

Glen  Soukup,  Director,  Nebraska  Technical  Assistance  AgeiK^, 

Lincoln,  Nebr.^ 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Federal  programs  that  ar-e  now  in 
existence  are  inappropriate  for  rural  areas.  They  are  written  only 
-with  url)an  arc^is  in  mind  and  they  then  have  to  bo  adaptred  to  the 
rural  ar(nis  and  they  don't  Avork  well  because  they  aren't  designed  to 
work  well  in  rural  areas. 
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I  ^ucss  I  iiiifflu  Im'sI  iHustrali^  this  with  an  1  uW)  >\\v\'  \\^:•^ 
hoUi  of  you  Scnaloj'.-  juv  fiuniliar  w'wU  ihc  At'iii'hlhU'iwu).!  Viiiuii 
(:'()r])s  ])roaraiii  oi*  the  1  )i!|);niiiuMir  of  Liihoi*.  'I'ho.  NiMfihhijr;»j'ovl. 
Yoiitii  (.orps  pi'(\u;i':nn  has  what  ihry  (*all  ;i  ntaxiimnii  iMirotlin'  liiiiirr. 
ill  olhri'  words,  a  ii^'iiro  whicii  ynu  (';»nnot  [n^v  c'ni'<^lliH'  you 
iiavc-  oi)i'olh'(L  This  proa'rani  works  w^'Il  in  luii  r\\\i*>  whtM'o  you 
liave  litio  or  .'500  (•nrt)lU'('s.  'J1iis  prou'vaiu  docs  not  work  in  rural  arras 
whiM'c  you  !ki vc  i!0  or  '50 1'liroUecs. 

II  is  iK^xt  to  inipossihh*  to  cki^  out  the  kioc]  oT  a(huiiiist ralivr  ''nsis 
tliat  arc  necessary  to  run  iho  ])ro«xrani  and  it  is  ahsohui^iy  iuij)os-ii>lr 
to  o'ot  ()\]]vr  ser\ir(^s  .su('li  as  coiiiuisolinir  tluit  tlio  youths  nerd  to  hc- 
aouw  active,  conli'iliutinir  nicuiljcrs  of  tlieir  connnunit ics. 

My  next  point  is  that  rural  areas  don't  oe(:  tlieir  faii'slun'e  ol'  r'cdeiMl 
fuiuls.  liural  ai'ca.s  liave  AU  [)err'ent  of  i\n\  ocononii<-ally  dei)rive(l  |k'o- 
])h»  rcsidiuL^  in  their  ureas  and  they  i^et  liS  percent  of  the  funils. 

Senator  ('l  uris.  Xow,  whicli  fundisare  youspeakiuiror!' 

.Mr.  Sorxur.  1  am  speakint^:  a^rain  oi'  proj>:ranKs,  OKO  in'ou'rains. 
DOL  j>i'Oirranis.  pro^Tanis  for  tlie  ocononiically  dopri^'ed.  'i'h(u-e  are 
40  percent  of  the  econoniieally  depri\'ed  pcopli*  that  live  in  rural 
areas. 

Stuuitor  f'ru'iMs.  Ai'(»  you  iucludin<:  all  the  wc^lfaiv  nppr(;[u'i:itloMS 
in  I  hat  ? 

Mr.  Soi'ivi'T.  Xo ;  T  iiu-Indinir  programs  to  liel]^  tlieni  better  their 
lives,  i  am  not  involveii  witli  welfaro.  AVcIfare  is  a  proirrau)  (h'siiz'ued 
to  h(dp  j>e()])lc  survive. 

'Die  aim  of  tlie  pron-nrmp  tluit  T  am  involved  witli  are  tlioso  that  arc 
aiuKHl  at.  turn in<r  tax-use i*s  into  taxpayers. 

Senator  Hr.iiLMox.  Ai'eyou  indudini!:  ]?IA  funds? 

Ml*.  SorKxu'.  Xo:  1  am  not  indudinji'  151A  funds. 

S(uiat()r  I>r:M.>u^x.  Do  you  include  tlui  Indians  as  jiart  of  the  rural 
poor  ? 

^fr.  Soricinp.  Yes.  Tlie  Indians  are  a  part  of  tlie  rural  poor  in  X(^- 
bi'aska  and  thoy  are  included  in  covorafrc  by  one  of  our  ajfencies.  spc- 
cilically  tlie  thiva  Indian  reservations  are  covered  by  the  (ioldeni'od 
Hills  ('ommunity  Action  ])rogram. . 

Senator  Curtis.  Proceed. 

Mi\  Snt'icrp.  We  irc^t  28  percent  of  tlie  funds  despite  tli(»  fact  tiiat 
we  have  higher  need  levels.  Tliat  is,  a  larire  amount,  for  instance,  of 
elderly  pooi*  wlio  fret  sick  ji  lot  moi'e  ofteiK  who  (|on*t  have  any  trans- 
portation, can>  drive  theiuselves,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  our  costs  of  administration  arc  necessarily  hijrher.  it  is 
a  simple  time  and  di.'^tnnce  problem. 

We  often  l^ave  ]*jroirrams  that  cover  several  hundred  square  mih^s. 
It  takes  time  to  £rot  to  the  dilt'erent  places  wiMiin  the  confines  of  tlusse 
pronfi'anis  and  it  takes  more  peo])lc  to  administer  the  proi2*i'am  bcf^auso 
of  the  time  wasted  in  travelinir  and  so  on  and  so  fortlu 

My  next  point  is  that  the  Federal  bui'caucrats  wlio  administc]'  these 
programs  arc  unfamiliar  with  and  nnresi')onsive  to  the  needs  of  th<» 
rural  pooi^.  Ry  their — well,  I  mii>:ht  best  illustrate  thiBl)y  two  ivi^-onal 
examples,  if  I  mic^ht. 

At  one  time  T  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Goldenrod  Hills  Comnumity 
Action  program  and  wo  submitted  a  <rrant  pi'oposal  to  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Airing  for  fundinir.  Several  weeks  later  we  received  a  call 
fi'om  Washington  and  tlic  lady  a!  the  other  end  of  the  phone  said  we 
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are  revjewihg  your  pi-oposal:  it  ap])oar's  to  ho  an  cxcolliMit  proi)Osnl 
but  your  travel  budget  is  out  of  lijic. 

We  explained  to  lier  that  tliis  travel  l^udgot  wn^  hascd  on  cx])erionco 
of  othei'  operating  programs  and  we  thouglit  it  relloctcd  rcalitv 
ratlier  well. 

Well,  after  a  feM'  minutes  of  f  i^ustnited  exclian^ire  tlie  woman  linally 
explair.ed.  if  you  are  payiiifr  that  kind  of  money  for  travel,  you  .slioulii 
nofrotiate  a  special  rate' with  your  local  transit  authoi-ity.  ' 

Geutlomcn,  I  submit  to  you  there  is  no  transit  authority  in  rural 
Nebraska  much  less  on  tlie  iuipoverislied  Indian  reservations. 

I  will  frive  one  more  example  in  this  area.  T  was  at  (mo  tinie  on  the  ' 
staff  of  the  TTniyersity  of  ^[issouri  as  a  (consultant  to  Conmnniity  Ac- 
tion proirrams  in  Xobraska  and  Kansas.  I  was  instrurted  to  ixo  to  a 
meeting  u\  Washin(rton,  D.C.  It  uas  for  an  exchanrro  of  information 
from  the  Fedei-al  Government  p.oop]o  specifically  iVi  OEO  and  local 
field  people  to  cxchaniie  the  proi)lems  that  M'e  wore  havinir. 
^  I  was  takinn;  part  in  a  discussion  chaired  by  someone  from  tlie  na- 
tional oflice  with  AHD  and  I  was  makimr  some  l)asic  points  about 
tlie  nialcoup  of  Jv^ebraska,  and  he  co7'rocted  me.  ITe  said  that  is  not  the 
way  it  is  iu  Xchi-aska. 

I  was  somewhat  astonished.  T  have  lived  and  £rrown  up  in  rural  and 
url)aji  Xcbraska  and  worked  liere  all  my  lifo.'l  asked  Jiim  Avhat  he 
based  his  opinion  on  and  he  saidj  Avell/l  have  had  field  experience 
there. 

Wo]],  after  a  somewhat  heated  debate  I  discovered  that  he  certainly 
liad  had  field  experionce  in  ??*obraslva.  TTo  was  hero  H  dnvs  one  time. 

Tliey  are  the  kind  of  people  that  are  admin i st or in^r  t.heso  pro<£ra)ns. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  either  have  special  prooframs  for  the 
rural  areas  or  at  least  ^et  people  Avho  are  interested  in  rural  areas 
to  administer  those  prog-rams. 

The  final  point  that  I'would  lilvc  to  make  is  that  the  federal  pro- 
prrams  are  not  coordinated  and  are  funded  with  the  sbotirnn  approach, 
Tiiis  can  cause  us  confusion  on  the  national  leA'eb  in  the  rcfrional  office 
at  the  Federal  Government  level  and  on  the  vState  level  because  wo 
often  administer  those  programs,  Ajrain,  I  might  illustrate  this  by  an 
example: 

Drug  i)rograms  in  Nebraska  are  funded  tJu'ough  the  following 
sources:  The  State  department  of  welfare,  the  State  department  of 
labor,  the  State  department  of  institutions,  the  State  department  of 
health,  the  State  department  of  veterans'  affairs,  the  State  crime  com- 
mission, the  State  cominehensive  planning  unit/the  Governor's  office* 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  funds  available  through  the  GEO  na- 
tional office  and  OEO  regional  office  to  fund  local  community  action 
agencies  for  drug  related  programs.  This  causes,  I  would  say,  the 
minimum  of  i-esults  with  the  maximum  expenditure. 

T  tbiiik  the  Federal  Government  should  in  some  way  try  to  coordi- 
nate this  program  better. 

I  might  sunrgest  that  if  tbev  are  going  to  be  funding  programs  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska  on  drugs  they  should  fund.this  to  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  If  they  like,  earmark  specific  expenditures  in  specific  areas 
such  as  education,  curative  measures,  and  let  the  State  of  Nebraska 
coordinate  tliese  programs.  We  would  be  operating  programs  for  nuich 
less  money  doing  a  lot  more. 
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My  final  example:  I  have  recently  been  workinjr  on  a  report  for  the 
Governor  on  the  prol)lems  of  the  impoverished  Indians  in  nortliea^t 
Nebraska  on  the  reservations  and  again  I  am  Just  trying  to  illustrate 
the  shotgun  approach  of  funding.  We  were  very  coiicerned  Avith  the 
fact  that  nothing  seeins  to  be  improving  a  lot  of  these  people.  So  we 
were  investigating.  And  we  discovered  there  are  three  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  northeast,  Nebraska,  Santee  Sioux,  Winnebago,  and  Omaluu 
They  have  approximately  2,200  Indians  and  tlie  Federal  funding 
going  into  this  area  approached  $10  million  in  this  liscal  year. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  this,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  results,  if  it  is 
going  to  be  a  reflection  of  years  past,  are  going  to  be  negligible  and 
I>robably  none. 

.  SrA'iT-MKXT  OF  ITox.  KicirAin)  F.  KxKir.  Goverxor,  State  of 
South  Dakota.  Pieiire,  S.  Dak,^ 

Tlie  grant-in-aid  system  is  a  good  system,  when  administered  prop- 
erly. But  rural  areas  cannot  now  support  the  technical  expertise 
which  is  required  to  tailor  grant-in-aid  to  rural  development  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  Grant-in-aid  programs  have  emerged  in  a 
fragmented,  ha]>hazard,  and  incolierent  secpience.  I  suspect  that  this 
is  inevitable,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  our  imagination  to  try  to  con- 
ceive of  a  new  and  monolithic  action  phase  which  will  replace  the 
current  nniltiprogram  structui'c  and  nsher  in  a  '\golden  age"  by  ad- 
dressing, in  a  wholly  integrated  and  totally  coherent  manner,  rural 
needs.  The  difficulties  with  the  current  grant-in-aid  structure  are 
these:  (1)  Grant-in-aids  programs  ha\e  been  developed  with  urban 
problems  in  mind;  (3)  State  and  local  governments  cannot  support 
the  technical  expertise  which  would  be  required  to  apply  these  essen- 
tially urban  programs  in  a  rural  context. 

We  do  ]iot  expect  that  the  domination  of  urban  concerns  will  soon 
cease;  indeed,  we  expect  that  it  wiW  become  more  marked.  The  l)est 
that  we  can  hope  for  is  that  we  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  rural  people  will  be  allowed  the  additional  flexibility  within  the 
current  grant-in-aid  structure  Avhich  will  allow  us  to  modify  and 
redesign  program  activities  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  profile  of 
rural  needs.  Secondly,  we  can  demand  that  a  proportion  Federal 
expenditures  be  allotted  to  the  administrative,  planning,  and  budget- 
ing processes  w-hioh  must  be  conducted  effectively  in  order  to  moni- 
tor the  impact  of  Government  expenditures,  and  to  modify  tlie  com- 
position of  those  expenditures  where  the  impact  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  State. 

We  have  not  been  furnished,  and  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
extract  critical  information  about  the  effectiveness  of  grant-in-aid 
programs  in  South  Dakota. 

One  of  the  priorities  for  South  Dakota  should  be  economic  devel- 
opment, creation  of  new  job  opportunities  which  will  in  part,  stem 
the  outflow  of  our  young  people.  AVe  realize  that  the  performance  of 
the  i)ublic  sector  in  this  instance  is  critical  to  our  success. 

But  the  design  of  industrial  development  strategy  is  a  complex 
problem  w^hich  demands  the  attention  of  a  body  of  well-qualified 
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\v1k)  t'jin  iH^lIi'ct  till' l)(*si  (MivriMit  t liinkin;:- nii  ihnt  or  wny  o\]\vv  >uU}i^v\. 
^\\*  s(Mi(l  our  i)osr  siMcutislr  to  AVasliiuirton  juhI  sponsor  llirir 
jKMlis(»  in  foroiii'n  i*oiintrit*s:  l)t)t  cjinnot  no\\\  for  ^onic  nnison  oi' 
()t\\vv.  :issiMrJ)le  in  this  St:itr.  horausi*  of  our  liniittnl  i't^S(nircos,  tlu' 
tiMT  of  oxpiM't ist»  which  \vould  hi*  riMjiiinMi  to  ovalir.ito  Vho  strudun'  of 
()\\v  (vonnniy*  to  ;^-h:oss  its  siri^iL^ihs  tniil  its  wi'ukni'sst's,  inul  to  ilcsii^ii 
:i  lonir-nin^(»  plan  foi-optiiual  inononiic  stron<rtli  miu]  I'conoinii:  irr^^^^  ih- 
Jt  is  oui'  inipn-ssioii  tliat  tlu^  Iiri)  nn<l  KllA  liousin*:  i>r(>iir:nns 
]vA\'v.  not  Ihhmi  vtM'v  cll'i'i'tivt^  in  tlfalinii:  willi  oni'  I'ui-al  liousinir  crisis, 
hut  aiiain  we  do  not  liave  th<'  tools  and  Instrnnu^nts  of  analysis 
which  would  ho  rccpiiiunl  to  jU{l:ri'  wlnMhcr  thi*  siisj)lcion  is  corns-t 
aiul  to  snir^o-St  ])roiii-ain  chantre^^  which  miu'ht  I'cincdy  that  particular 
wcakiK^ss. 

^^\^  know  that  llio  1  )<'i)artnuMit  oT  l-al)or's  maiipowcr*  tiviiniuL^ 
cMl'ort  is  btisod  upon  a  dofinition  of  tnu^nipioynicnt  and  nndiuvniploy- 
jiuMit  which  applios  to  a  w(»ll-ort!-anizt*d  lahoi*  inarki^t.  and  wc  suspect 
that  its  uiRMUidoynicnt  deliniticui  floes  nor  make  sense  in  the  coniext 
of  a  I'ui'al  economy.  Hut  aiL'ain.  we  <h)  not  have  access  to  tlio  ex|HU'- 
tisa  which  would  hv  inquired  to  snhstantiidc^  or  disprove  that  liy- 
pothesis  ajid  which  could  furnisli  m»w  definitions  of  uneuiploynienl 
that  truly  refl(»cts  lahor  market  conditions  in  South  Dakota. 

AVell  o\-er  100  of  the  Feilei'al  irrant-in-aiil  pro^'i'ams  reiinii'e  exien- 
sive  socioeconomic  analyses  as  ji  pa  it  of  the  current  apiilicaf  ions  pro- 
cedure. The  i'ratrmentcd,  ()verlap]:)in^^  and  hiirhly  technical  roqnii'o 
niCMits  which  are  a  j)art  of  this  phmnins:  proc<'SS  may  in  eilVct  In*  an 
irritation  to  urban  authority.  To  rural  ollicials  they  cause^  at  the 
least,  paralysis.  Our  local  ^roviuauuents  cannot  muster  t\ni  ])rofos- 
sional  assistnm*e  which  is  required  to  compose  ii\  a  comiu'ohensh'c 
fasliiou  a  picture  of  rui*al  lUH'ds  and  of  the  proi>Tam  moneys,  which 
arc  available  to  meet  these  needs.  The  allocation  of  ri^soinres  |M-o- 
ceeds  on  a  hupiiazard  basis,  and  phinninii;  is  i-eirarded  as  an  obstacle 
which  must  be  snn^iounted  rather  than  as  a  tool  for  i-ational 
decisionmaking. 

AVhile  tlic  prospects  of  industrial  development  are  briirht,  wc  may 
not  be  able  to  frenerate  enon»jrh  jobs  durina;  the  next  several  years  to 
absorl)  even  tlie  natural  flow  intf)  tin*  laboi-  mai'ket, 

Some  of  our  best  thinkers  luive  treated  economic  (levelopmont.  but 
they  luivc  always  addressed  an  expansionaiy  situation.  AiraiiK  some 
of  our  best  thinlcers  have  ^riven  attention  to  ]^lannini»\  but  they  btive 
always  addi'essed  an  ex])andinir  e(*onomy.  "We  are  now  facino;  a  situa- 
tion which  does  not  fit  those  desi<rns  and  wbicli  I'oquires  some  iiew 
tliinkinfr,  to  say  the  least.  The  qu(»stion  oi'  whetlier  we  can  revei'se 
the  po[)idation  outflow  nniy  I)e  an  irrelev:nit  one:  i)erha!>s  it  must  ])e 
]'e])hiced' with  a  more  irerniane  qirestion,  foi'  example.  How  can  we 
best  influence  the  social  and  economic  stmctur(»  of  this  State  so  that  a 
viable  and  lu^althy  existence  can- be  provided  foi'  the  peo]ile  of  our 
State  and  foi*  those  who  wish  to  mi<rrate  here  as  a  relief  from  tlie 
urban  (^on<^estion  we  hear  so  much  about.  Tliis  is  not  an  easy  question, 
and  it  IS  foreiou  to  the  thinking  of  those  who  continue  to  believe  that 
tins  State  is  in  dnnnfer  of  rtmipant  and  ill-stT'uctnred  industnalizatir)]i. 
But  I  think  that  it  is  a  i*ealistic  asf5essment;  and  we  cannot  liope  to 
desiirn  elfective  policy  until  vcc.  are  ready  lo  take  as  a  starting?  ])oint  a 
realistic  vic\v. 
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Our  lii'Sf-  :iiul  i'hi*  foroniost  ])i*ol)lein  wt;  Imw  witiusstMi  in  xnw  qiU'st 
of  assistance^  ha.s  In^vu  FtHliM^al  (tovHM'iiiiuMir.  n.'(llai)o,  Tlu"  piMJiiarv  roii- 
ctTU  oi*  all  coiuiniinitios  in  tlm  riiit^-d  'States  is  llii*  a\  ailal)ility'(>r  an 
adpqiijitc.  wattM'  Hiipply  and  tlistrihiition  systcin.  It  is  a  iiiajoi*  roni'iM'ii 
and  exti'cinoly  expansive  for  a  coinniniiil y  to  oli'cn-  llu^^r  s(n'\'ici's. 
^  In  this  area  tJic  Fedei'al  ( ioNxnaunent  must  assist  the  small  ronimn'ni- 
ties  I  hrouu'liout  the  ^'ation.  (Jrants  are  now  a\"aihd)le:  ho\ve\  er,  tht* 
aniount  of  nnitehino*  funds  that  must  l)e  put  up  hy  the  hx^al  ii*()\'i'rip 
merits  vaiy  anywiicre  from  'lii  to  percent.  The  tv'onomie  lievelop- 
JUent  A(huinis( ration  has  a  ^a'ood  |)i()ofi*am  hut  urrfortunately.  iMans 
t'ounry  is  not  eliirI))U^  Fanners  lloine  Administi*arion  will  noi  ron- 
siiler  industi'ia]  fire  proteetion  or  watei*  use  for  industry.  The  only  iv- 
inainin^r  aii'en<*y  is  ITousin^i'  and  Vrban  DeN'elopment,  whieh  in  tui'ii 
I'elVrs  us  to  Farmers  Home  Administration  by  an  intei'a^iimey  aii'ree- 
nient. 

After  a  small  eommunity  issneeessful  in  findii^tr  a  [)i'oa*rain  that  it 
can  alford  and  wisiies  to  take  advantage  of,  the  (iu'lit  has  oidy  be<j:un. 
Distanec  of  distriet  a^rt'iicy  oHices  froiii  snnill  eonnnnnities  is  oiily  the 
br<:inninir.  After  several  rinO-milc  ti*ips  to  tlie  district  a^a'eiH'y  olliees 
fii:'htln<>:  redtapo  on  eadi  trip  is  in  most  eases  all  tliat  is  iieeessaiw  to 
cause  most  smalt  eommnniti^'S  to  <i:i\'e  up  hi  diso-nst. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  ty])ifies  Federal  Government  redtape.  If  neces- 
sary, new  Ic^iisliition  slionld  be  enacted  to  create  a  sin^*lc  a«rency  to 
wliii'-h  rural  America  can  turn  fov  assistance.  These  proirrams  should 
be  lji*oad  e]mu<>;h  in  scope  to  be  of  assistance^  yet.  simple,  enonj^'h  that 
rural  Amei'ican  comnimiitic^s  do  not  liave  to  hire  personnel  just  to 
sru%  Fculeral  prooTams. 

The  Ai'ea  Planniufr  and  l^nHdoj^ment  Comniission  can  play  a  major 
I'oh^  in  the  area  development.  However,  we  are  ajiain  faced  with  tlu' 
pi'oblems  of  notk'U)win<j  what  pi'o<rranis  arc  available.  The  ])lannin<i' 
conuuissions  arc  uJidersta tied  and  oidy  respond  wlien  called  upon  by 
local  frovernments.  Thus,  ^ve  arc  again  faced  with  tlic  same  prol)lem 
of  not  knowing  fully  what  pro^jrams  are  available. 

Tliere  is  not,  to  our  lcnowled<i:e,  either  a  Fedei'al  or  State  afiency  to 
NN^iich  a  rui*al  community  can  tuiai  to  .seek  assistance  foi'  improvement 
in  Hre-fifrhtinti'  equipment.  In  ord(U'  for  rui'al  America  to  compete  foi' 
indnsti'y  in  today^s  mai'ket  it  must  oiTer  adequate  fire  protection. 
Claxton  and  Kvajis  County  arc  in  a  sei*ious  position  with  iTo*ard  to 
)>ro\*idinn'  ade(|uate  f\\v  ]>i'otection  for  its  citizens  and  indu.sti'ic^s.  The 
city  equipment  is  outdated  and  i7nide([uate  and  nuist  bcre])laccd  with- 
in tin*  lU'xt  12  months.  The  cost  of  a  modern  ToO-fi^allon-per-minute 
})n:nper  is  ai)])roxiinately  $25,000  and  the  city  has  not  budireted  funds 
for  this  equipment  nor  will  funds  he  avaihible  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  If  tlie  tiviul  is  to  l)e  ro^'crsed,  ami  |)eoi)le  do  come  baclc  to  the 
rurnl  areas,  then  .some  typ(^  of  assistanciv  lias  to  be  made  available  to 
rural  eommunities  in  order  for  them  to  meet  tlie  demand  for  fire  pro- 
tection, AVithout  proper  fire  protection^  tlie  insurance  rates  ai'e  ab- 
solutely prohibitive,  so  consequently,  industiw  is  most  concerned  witli 
this  ])r'oblem.  A  Fedei^al  i)i'o;jrra.iu  pattcuaied  after  the  LE -VA  proiri'am 
but  j)ertaiuin^r  to  (ii'c  pi'otection,  would  ^(reatly  improve  a  city's  ability 
to  provide  adequate  efpiipment  for  fire  jiroti^ctiom 
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Under  a  recent  oitutioji  by  tlio,  State  of  Georgia  W.'ifor  Qii;iHtv  Con. 
trol  Jjoiivcl,  Ctaxtoii  and  E\ans  County  were  forced  to  abandon  and 
ordered  to  seal  their  opcji  pit  dump.  Even  tlicniol.  this  chaii<re  was  oi- 
clerwl  by  the  Stiite  a<rcncy,  we  eaniiot  find  tuvy  pj^oi-iaiu'/ State  or 
±eclc-a  ,  to  assist  ^^•it.ll  the  cost  of  tliis  operation.  By  virtue  of  tiiis 
order  the  lonnulatiou  and  ini))lonic]itation  of  citv-e()UJit.y  sanitation 
system  is  now  a  reality,  funded  solely  with  local  f'und.s.  Tlirou.di  tliis 
yysteni.  wo  are  able  to  .serve  all  of  the  eitixens  of  Claxton  and'lv.aus 
Lonntv.  .1  he  ])nneipal  method  of  collection  is  ^vith  140— 3-vard  niotd 
oontaniers.  strateo'icaily  located  throne-hout  the  county  and  within  easy 
reach  ot  all  citizens.  Jn  addition  to  eflicient  and  sanitavv  disposal  of 
sohfl  witste.froni  resideiirnd  areas,  we  have,  throna-h  this  system.  Iieen 
ahJc  to  a.s,S]St  all  hnsincsses  and  industries  with  aecessibiiity  to  con- 
tainers, tints  expeditinu:  the  collection  and  <lisposaI  of  waste  fi'om  the'^e 
sources,  iiie  ultimate  disposal  is  in  a  ;U-acre  sanitarv  landfill  located 
111  the  heart  of  Eyans  County. 

If  rural  America  is  to  comply  with  the  re(|nirements  of  State  and 
l^edcral  (jo\'erninent  in  disposal  of  tlieir  waste,  it  is  ap|)areiit  that  heh) 
innst  be  "iven  to  these  communities.  The  initial  cost  of  this  system  to 
Claxton  and  Evans  County  was  some  $150,000.  Our  animal  cxiKMidi- 
ture  will  be  in  excess  of  Efir.O.OOO.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  lieavy  burden 
J^r  rural  communities.  A  Federal  assistance  prooTain  tiirouo-h  the 
Aijfricidturo  Department,  would  be  most  welcome  in  helpino'  to  defray 
tJic  cose  of  ^hese  operations.  We  sincerely  hope  that  considel-ation  w'iW 
bc^iiven.  in  some  form  of  assistaji.ce,  to  rural  communities. 

Ohixton-Evaiis  County 'joins  the  rest  of  the  Xation  in  haviiio-  a  very 
critical  liou.sing-  shortaf.-e  at  alJ  income  levels.  The  avaiialiilitv  of 
iiouses  to  eitlier  rent  or  purchase  is  practically  iionexistent  and  adds 
a  treniendoiis  push  to  the  out-migration  of  people  to  ni'ban  areas. 

llie  problems  oi  proN-idiuo:  honsino;  are  many  and  yaried  for  rural 
comnninitics,  and_  are  at  times  almost  insnnnoiintabie.  Private  de\-el- 
opers  cannot  realize  as  great  a  return  on  their  investment  as  they  can 
]u  1  a ro'c  cities,  so  they  tend  to  avoid  small  rviral  communities.  The'costs 
aiKi  problems  of  houses  in  rural  America  are  •almost  as  areat  as  in 
cities.;  however,  the  income  level  for  SO  percent  of  the  citizens  in  rural 
America  is  substantially  bc^o^y  the  national  average.  This  produces 
hardships  for  potential  homeowners  in  attempting  to  pay  the-high  ii;- 
terest  rates,  extremely  high  building  costs  and  oth.er  related  charges. 
_  llie  Farmers  Home  Administration  programs  are  restrictive  in  the 
size  of  the  house,  the  amount  of  income  a  family  mav  have,  and  olTors 
little,  if  any,  lielp'in  aiding  cities  to  ]n'oyide  water 'and  sewer  facili- 
ties to  residential  districts.  Federal  programs  should  be  set  up  to  pro- 
yidc  hnancial  assistance  to  rural  communities  across  the  Nation.  This 
legislation  should  take  into  account  and  help  provide  a  solution  for 
the  problems  of  housing  that  arc  unique  to  small  cities  of  7,000  popula- 
tion and  under. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  emphasize  enough  the  need  for  revitalizing 
existing  legislation  or  the  enactment  of  new  legislation  to  create  an 
agency  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  rural  America  in  lier  fight 
for  snrviyal.  If  wo  are  to  reverse  present  trends,  it  is  essential  that  such 
agencies  be  created.  The  key  to  survival  in  this  country  is  to  create  jobs 
ill  rural  America,  We  certainly  liope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  assist  us  in 
our  nght  for  survival. 
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Statiod:nx  of  "^1o.v.  Roiiinn'  D.  Ray*  Govi^hxok,  Si'atk  or  Iowa,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa'*' 

But,  in  summary,  let  me  say  tluit  the  uniisiially  h\^]\  rates  of 
mio'i'atioji  of  young  poople  out  of  rural  aronSs  plus  the  lij^iii  uuiubor 
of  aged  wlio  remniu^  create  n  special  ^itnnliou  of  iucroasiug  coucern 
in  loVa.  fortunately,  this  unique  combination  of  factors  fails  to 
show  up  in  the  statistics  required  by  the  Federal  GovernniciU.  to  allow 
rural  communities  in  Iowa  to  take  advantage  of  Fedtrnl  ]n\i)\u'.  works 
prognims.  These  public  works  programs  were  sj^ecilicnlly  reated  for 
tli(»  purpose  of  stinudating  rural  development. 

Foi"  example,  Iowa  ranks  -kStli  iu  the  nuiount  of  aHsistan(^e.  pro- 
vided by  the  Tuhlic  Woi'ks  and  l^'conomic  Developmeiit  Act  of  VM\i\. 
It  j'aiiks  50t]i  in  the  amount  of  funds  provided  bv  the  accuderated 
l^iblic  Works  Act  of  1962. 

I  think  it  is  paradoxical  that  tlie  more  that  young  people  juigrate 
from  our  I'ural  areas,  the  less  qualified  the  State  of  Iowa  is  to  partici- 
pate in  federally  assisted  rural  development  programs.  It  tends  to 
work  souiething  like  this ; 

Fedei'iil  rural  development  programs  are  designed  to  assist  only 
these  cou]itios  throughout  this  Nation  with  high  levels  of  unempioy- 
nient  and  Ioav  per  capita  income. 

lowa/s  counties,  ho^vever,  do  not  have  unusually  high  levels  of 
unemploAunent  because  lo^vans  refuse  to  sit  around  and  become  unem- 
ployment statistics ;  they  leave  ^vhen  job  opportunities  ai.'c  not  available 
to  them. 

And,  because  of  tliis  ontmigration  of  jol^iess  and  the  combining 
of  our  farms  into  larger  nnits^  Iowa  maintains  a  relatively  high  per 
cajnta  income. 

Thus,  Federal  aid  for  much  needed  rural  development  is  denied 
Iowa,  perhaps  tlie  Nation's  No.  1  rural  Farm  Belt  State. 
The  result — Iowa  is  shortchanged, 

Baktox  Wi'.sTORr."rxn,  Dtiu-ctor,  Ixoustpial  Ekskat^cti  and 
ExTKxsiox  Ckxtrr,  ITxivERsnT  Arkaxsas*^* 

An  area  of  economic  development  need  that  offers  great  benefit 
oppoi+unities  is  further  emphasis  on  the  technical  assistance  aspect  of 
tJie  present  program,  especially  teclmical  assistance;  that  is  made  avail- 
able directly  to  business  organizations.  The  EDA  has  established 
economic  centers  in  association  with  various  universities.  These  centers 
have  designed  and  conducted  a  va  riety  of  programs ;  most  of  theni  have 
provided  research  and  technical  information,  feasibility  studies,  busi- 
ness advisory  services,  and  educationfd  programs.  In  Arkansas,  the 
organization  which  T  direct,  the  Industrial  Research  and  Extension 
Center,  has  provided  such  services  to  many  enterprises  throughout  the 
state;  and  also  to  locnl  public  agencies  including  the  planning  and 
development  districts. 

Tlie  IREO  irnivei'sity  Tenter  Pro,e*ram  seeks  to  create  economic 
growth  impetus  by  offering  n  hi'oad-based  pro^'ram  of  managerial 
training  and  technical  assistance  dealing  \vith  the  total  spectrum  of 
needs  and  demands  of  l>nsiness,  commerce  and  industry.  In  conducting 
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have  two  \  ('ry  niiijor  (.•oiiiplaiiits  ahout  tlie  way  this  i)aniculiir  pt-o-ivt. 
was  !ki lulled. 

First,  the  county  liad  little  ov  no  contaft  witli  MliD  prioi-  to  the 
aniimmcoinent  of  tlic  f,niarantoo.d  $24-  inillion  U)i\\\.  As  a  luatler  of  f:u't. 
Jiiy  fellow  hoard  meiiihers  and  T  Tead  about  tl)e  ijuaranteed  loan  in  the 
Even in_<>:  Star.  HUB  had  not,  inl'onued  us  thai  tlu-v  were  <:()in<x  to  take 
sueli  action. 

Kvcn  more  importantly,  the  Department  of  Housin,<i'  and  Urhun 
])eveh)pnient  di(l  not  consult  c-ounty  officials  to  see  if  the  new  ccjin- 
nuuiity  was  consistent  with  our  ireneral  j)hin  and  onr  zoning  reiiiihi- 
tions.  They  did  state  in  theii'  news  release  that  it  was  consistent  witli 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  our  T-i-('onnty  ("ouiicil  existinti  land  use 
plans,  l^itt  I  understand  that  they  did  not  i-eceivc  the  approval  of 
either  of  these  bodies.  The  jwint  is  tlnit  this  eornnuHiitv  no-w  e.xists  in 
Charles  County,  whetlier  or  not  wo  want  it  ami  without  our  consent 
or  consultation.  This  ajjproacli  certainly  does  not  besijcak  of  tlie  coop- 
eration and  coordination  that  y  our  sulicoiumittee  is  seeking. 

Secondly,  we  in  Charles  County  are  faced  now  with  a  rapidly  pi-o- 
jected  g-rowth  in  poi)ula.tion  without  the  fiscal  means  to  jneet  this 
.irrowth.  As  1  said,  the  de\eIoi)crs  and  HUD  anticipates  an  influ.x  of 
some  7a,000  people  into  St.  Cliarles  Comnuinitics  over  tlu'  next  20 
yeai-s.  This  community  lies  between  two  small  towns  in  our  country- 
La  riata,  the  county  seat,  with  a  popidation  of  id'  :it  l.oOO.  and  Wal- 
dorf with  a.  population  of  a  little  over  1,000.  Th.  ,otal  i)opulation  of 
our  countv.  accoi'dinii-  to  the  1!)7()  estimated  census  ilata  was  estimated 
at  -!(i,;5.().  Thus,  the  coriununity  of  St.  (Iiarlcs  will  mean  a  mininuun 
po])ulatiou  increase  of  some  2()()  percent  over  tlie  next  20  years. 

This  increase,  of  course,  means  a  tremendous  strain  oil  the  scrA'ices 
that  Charles  County  nuist  provide  to  our  new  citizens.  It  means  a 
rapid  mcrease  in  the  provision  of  schools  and  educational  services, 
police  services,  hre  protection,  sanitation  services,  and  the  many, 
many,  other  services  that  accompany  new  communities.  Riglit  now. 
witli  the  1.200  families,  or  {),r)00  persons,  in  the  communitv,  St.'  Charles 
i.s  still  a  bedroom  community  witli  its  citizens  commuting  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  emi)loyment.  ^ 

In  addition  to  ])i-oviding  basic  services,  we  ai-e  facinsr  a  problem  of 
a  transplanted  ])oi)ulation  fi-om  (he  imiercity  to  a'""country-ty{)o 
living"  en\-ironment..  These  people  are  used  to  and  expect  a  high  level 
of  urban  services.  E^■en  now  they  are  putting  demands  on  the  countv 
tliat  other  citizens  within  our  boundaries  have  been  anticipatino-  for 
many,  manv  years.  ^ 

This  new  influx  of  jieople  and  r-elated  demands  for  .services  are  all 
l)e]iigt bi'u.st  upon  Charles  County,  without  the  corresponding  industry 
oremplovment  to  go  with  it.  E\-en  though  tliere  a.re  projections  within 
the  next  20  years  for  industrial  development,  this  economic  growth  has 
not  taken  place  and  will  certainly  not  do  so  in  the  very  near' future. 

In  the  meantime,  Ave  must  provide  new  services  on  a  very  limited  tax 
i)ase.  We  liave  the  (ifth  highest  tax  rate  in  the  State  of  Maryland  but 
we  are  only  13th  m  size,  pi'imarily  because  oui'  tax  base  consi.sts  of 
declimng-vahie  agricultural  lands  and  residential  property.  We  have 
no  industrial  tax  base.  We  ju.st  can't  afford  the  rapid  population 
mcr-ease  that  we  are  facing. 
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ITITJ),  ill  slioii,  lius  iiioroly  soiit  lus  inorc  people  with  all  the  economic 
aiul  social  iM'obleius  thnt 'accompany  lai'ire  and  rapid  population 
growth,  but  have  not  i>i'ovidcd  lis  with  new  industry  or  new  jobs.  We, 
in  Charles?  County,  believe  that  this  is  a^msly  unfair  and  believe  that 
the  Fedoi'al  Government  has  an  oblio-ation  lo  assist  us  Avhen  they  make 
a  decision,  without  our  approval,  that  places  such  stress  on  our  com- 
nninity.  A  balanced  crrowth  policy  should  mean  not  just  balanced  pop- 
ulatioii  ii'i'owth,  but  Idso  balanced  economic  and  social  growth. 

TiiSTijcoxY  or  Wjlma:m  W.  Rt.gxt.  Gkn'kual  Couxsicl, 
EcOi\o:Mic  Devjclopment  Adi^iixistratio^t* 

Senator  Bkij.mox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

^Mr.  Bhnit,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions,  it  is  almost  12 :30, 

Can  you  toll  nie  how'manv  unfilled  applications  EDA  carried  over 
from  Jlily  1,1971? 

Mr.  l^r.i'xr.  In  what  area,  public  works  or  business  loans  ? 

Senator  Bkluiox,  In  loans  and  works  and  grants,  the  whole  field,  all 
of  it. 

Mr.  Er.uNT.  I  believe  around  $60  million  in  public  works.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  number  of  applications. 

Senator  Bi':rj.Mox.  $00  million  for  public  works. 

Mr.  Er,uNT.  I  don't  know  what  it  would  be  in  business  loans,  but 
^vliat  I  would  prefer  to  do,  if  it  is  all  right  with  you,  is  ^ive  you  these 
figures  afterward  for  the  record.  Because  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

'Senator  BKrj,:\rox,  I  would  appreciate  it,  I  thinlc  it  would  be  vahi- 
a])le  for  the  committee  to  have  it,  for  all  across  the  country.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  far  the  Congress  is  coming  short  of  meeting  the 
demand  for  funds  for  rural  development. 

(The  information  is  as  follows;) 

EDA  carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1971  to  fiscal  year  1972  the  fol- 
lowing applications : 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millionr^] 


Program 

Number  of 
applications 

Total  dollar 
amount 
requested 

  126 

^6.1 

  26 

29,6 

  71 

5.16 

  0) 

0) 

t  None, 


With  respect  to  planning  grants  to  multi-county  Economic  Develop- 
ment Districts,  EDA  does  not  accept  applications  for  assistance  unless 
adequate  funds  are  available.  However,  at  tlie  close  of  FY  1971,  30 
multi-county  areas  have  been  authorized  to  receive  planning  assistance, 
as  soon  as  cidequate  funds  are  made  available  to  EDA.  EDA  plan- 
ning grants  average  $50,000;  thus,  the  aggre/>-atc  amount  needed  to 
funcl  such  multi-county  areas  would  be  $1.5  million. 

Blv:st.  Well,  in  undei-standing  our  backlogs  one  thing  ought  to 
be  ko])t  in  mind,  and  that  is  that  our  policy  is  not  to  encourage  people 
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to  he  <.lif<coura«i-otl.  Jii  other  wonls.  u  backlou-  nisiy  or  niuy  not  he  un 
acourate  rellection.  Iiecause  if  we  doirt  thiiilc  we'have  the  funds,  we 
don't  encourage  someone  to  submit  an  upplication  and  wait  3  vears 
until  rhoy  can  get  thoni.  So  with  tliat  reservation  1  will  be  hapi')v  to 
do  it. 

Senator  Bkli.jion.  In  otiier  words,  the  liaui'e  you  will  ,u:i\e  us  will 
be  a  con.sci-vative  liirure  ? 

yiv.  Bluxt.  It  could  be,  yes,  dcpendin^j-  on  tlie  acti^'ity  whicli  nii<rht 
liavc  existed  in  tlie  Held  if  wo  didn't  liave  this  policy. 

Statement  of  Floyd  P.  Yi'tiska,  Chairman,  Pawuee  County  Board  of 
Commissioiiers,  Table  Rook,  Xebr.,  Also  Representing  Vision-17* 

.^^r.  Vkti.sta.  Senator  Curtis,  can  I  make  one  comment  with  your 
permission Yow  asked  what  funds  were  available  and  the  thought 
came  to  me  we  were  talking' with  the  HUD  jjeople  about  low-cost 
hou>ing.  They  told  us  there  were  no  funds  available  foi'  a  town  our 
size  Iiecause  of  the  luck  of  facilities.  We  quite  frankly  received  a  very 
bad  reception.  We  were  kind  of  received  like  a  bad  relative.  Tliey 
were  glad  to  .see  us  but  hoped  we  ^vou^d  U-ave  j)retty  quick  so  thev 
cou  Id  get  back  to  their  task. 

People  that  are  donating  like  myseif  and  a  great  many  people 
in  our  area,  go  away  with  a  very  saddened  heart  about  the  "attitudes 
of  iicople  who  display  this  type  of  attitude  toward  us  and  this  is  one 
thing  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  that  we  were  told  there  was  no  funding 
avaihihlo. 

EoBEUT  W.  Shirelt,  Indtts'toal  Development  jVIanagkh,  Nebiiaska 
Public  Powkr  District,  Columbia,  IS^ebr,*'- 

Tlie  Department  of  Housing  and  Ui-ban  Development  nnist  become 
oriented  to  rural  America  or  its  programs  ti-ajisfcrrcd  to  an  agency 
tiiat  is.  For  e.\a.mple,  our  .small  towns  need  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  ]ov;-income  people.  Yet  HUD  will  not  approve  a  nndtihousing 
project  imless  it  is  large  enough  to  support  a  full-tiine  manager, 
usually  a  minimum  of  50  units.  jMost  small  tow^ns  don't  need  50  units. 
Tiiey  need  10  units  or  2,5  units.  Since  this  size  project  won't  support 

r:d]-timo  manager,  they  are  passed  o\  er  by  HUD  in  the  allocation 
iunds. 

Possible  solutions  would  be  to  transfer  all  HUD  housing  programs 
for  cities  under  10.000  population  to  the  Farmei-s  Home  Administra- 
tion, or  to  establish  a  rural  housing  agency  under  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  HUD  program  that  has  been  most  effective  in  nn-al  Jfebraska 
has  been  its  "new  look  on  Main  Street"  program  developed  by  HUD's 
Chicago  office  and  implemented  in  Nebraska,  by  HUD's  supervisory 
architect,  Lockwood,  Maitling,  Many  Nebraska  towns  have  availed 
themselves  of  Mr.  Martling's  exjicrtise  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
•.Main  Street."  It  Iras  been  highly  successful  in  stimulating  business 
and  community  morale  and  coiifidence.  Recently,  howevei-,  HUD  has 
indicated  it  is  dropping  this  program,  and  I  ui-ge  that  steps  be  taken 
not  only  to  continue  it,  but  to  expand  it. 

*l'aire  :J72— Hoarinir  V, 
**Piige  259— Henri ns  Y. 
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Kadoka,  S.  J)aiv.''' 

Mcllw..  I  would  just.  to  mojilioii  >v!ia(  happeniHl.  Tliis 
is  in  Atluii'toii.  1  took  iiu  11  milt*  S(iuaiv,  area  and  inadt^  a  map  and 
ou  this  couiitv  map  1  wi'otc  in  the  iuinu^s  of  cvoryone.  that  livtul 
thcMv.  at  tlio  time.  And  there  arc  ;Vi  homestead  farms  in.  this  aiva 
at  that  time,  i  just  Inippened  to  pick  this  ]uu|)  up  !)  yeai'S  later  and, 
ni\-  (iod,  I  thouglit  to  myself,  tliis  cannot  be.  And  I  started  mai^kin,!!: 
them  oir  and  I  wound  up  with  11)  left  out  of  jVi  in  a  U-^yoar  ])eriod. 
That  is  Avhat  has  luipjx'.ned  to  our  area  and  tlie  same  thin<r  an  Mr, 
l^erftli  said,  fanners  that  ar.  left  in  iliat  area  ww  i>ayinir  the  hill 
for  those  idie  sei'vices  to  those  places. 

8i*A'i'KMKXT  OF  H.  L.  TitoRXHAL,  Pin;.sn)K\T.  Raxk  of  NoK'i'n  Dakota. 

Bis^rAiUv,  N.  Dak.''"'' 

Many  of  these  communities,  in  ovchv  to  develo]")  t]iemf^el\'es  and 
become  more  desirabtc  places  to  live,  need  ontrig-Iit  gi*ants  and  ^^uh- 
sidies  in  order  to  improve  tlieir  condition.  Allow  me  to  giw  you  a  i)(m*-' 
sonal  example  of  this.  My  family  started  a  bank  in  a  snn\ll  jiorthwest 
North  Dakota  connnmiity  some  17  yeai'S  airo.  Tin'  ])opulation  was  about 
050  at  the  time  wc  opened  the  bank  in  1954.  We  sold  the  bank  in  VM'Al 
Dnrin<i;  tins  lii-year  period  the  community  installed  a  sewer  and  wjitiM^ 
system,  cui'b  and  gutter,  we  even  paved  the  streets. 

I  owned  a  house  in  this  cojinnnnity,  until  early  this  year.  The 
poi)nlation  had  declined  to  450  accoi'dini^  to  the  1070  census  In  order 
to  sell  the  housl^.  all  of  thiv  special  assessnientsS  ni^ediul  to  he  paid  i-n 
full  for  sewer  aiid  water,  curb  and  iruttcr,  and  pavinj^^  This  amountetl. 
to  nea.rly  $2,000.  Now,  you  can  see  that  it  is  almost  impossil)le  foi*  a 
iMii-al  connnunity  to  finance  iieeded  improvements  at  a  cost  in  excess 
of  $2,000  per  house  when  they  are  losin<^^  populatioii  ajul  the  averagr 
family  income  is  below  the  natiomil  averaii^e,  imd  in  nuuiy  ca.ses  below 
tlu^  fi^dei'ally  delined  ^)Overty  leveL 

Sui^ely  the  peo})le  nr  rui'al  Anuunca  are  entitled  to  adequate  water 
supplies,  irood  sewa^-e  facilities,  and  mud-free  sti'cets.  Without  these, 
services  no  one  will  wish  to  contiiuu'  to  live  in  these  connininities. 
(\Mtainly.  no  Jiew  people  will  move  theiv.  ov  new  businesses  seek  to 
establish  themselves  there.  Until  these  population  trends  are  reversed, 
aijd  additional  economic  bases  are  established,  our  rural  connnunities 
will  have  to  have  some  ty[)e  of  help,  either  outriirht  f2:rants  or  subsi- 
dized debt  to  secure  nnd  maintain  adequate  public  facilities. 

♦ra«os  nS4~r.S7— Hojirliif?  IIL 
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Ei.MKi:  (ih'AiiA^i,  PiiKsiDK.vr.  (ii:.\iiAM  I N(i        'rK;»;iMj:.  Okla.^ 

If  tho  GoviM'jinuMit  roully  Avank^l  to-"\yliy  doos  not  the  Fi>(lernl 
Gon'riumint  doccMitralizc  t^oiiie  of  it^  iirtiviti(\s  out  ol:  tlio  conyvstod 
sea  coast,  ai'i'ii  i- 

Now.  yon  are  in  a  State  today  tliat  Iiae;  tlie  Iuj  jivst  V  i  m  populariou 
in  tlie  XatioiK  Wliy  could  wo  not  have  the  Bureau  of  i;   .  m\  Affairs  

S(^iuitor  HrMPHKKv.  By  God,  I  am  foi\yo(i  100  porci'iit.  They  ought 
to  <»et  tliat  out  of  Washington  now. 

y\v.  GuAirA:\r.  I  ^vould  like  to  go  into  that  a  little  hit  latei'  if  I  may. 
Ihit  von  arc  iu  a  State  also  that  hist  year  liad  $1.2  billion  in  farming 
iueome,  second  in  the  number  of  cattle,  second  in  hard  red  whiter- 
wheat,  and  there  could  be  some  of  tlie  Department  of  AgiMculture 
moved  to  Oklahoma,  We  would  appreciate  any  of  them:  Di^partnuuit 
of  Interior. 

Senator  Hu^rriiKEv.  Do  not  take  it  all  now.  [Laughter.] 
.Mr,  GuAIrA:^c.  Just  any  part  of  it^ 

Senator  I  [uMrinn;Y.  Carl  Curtis  just  kicked  nie  under  the  table. 
[Laughtcr/| 

Senator  CuK'ris,  Can  we  pick  out  what  we  send  ? 
^fr.  GKwrtAiM,  We  would  be  proud  to  have  any  of  it. 
Senator  Cuirris.  We  have  some  in  Washington  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  rid  of  it. 

S'rATi'::MBXT  of  Wallace  C.  Pivtkrsox,  CTrATR:\tAx,  DEPAr.rarKXT  of 
Ecoxo^nc^.s.  ITxivKusiTV  OF  Nkuuaska,  LixcoLx,  Ni':r.?:," 

There  are  compelling  economic  reasons  why  policies  must  be  devel- 
oped leading  tow^ard  an  improved  urban-rural  population  mix.  The 
problenis  and  turmoil  besetting  our  large  urban  centers  is  well  Icnown. 
"\\Tiat,  perhaps  is  less  well  knoATO  and  understood  is  that  "disecono- 
mies" of  scale  probably  increase  exceedingly  rapidly,  once  a  city  gets 
larger  than  250,000  persons.  In  nontechnical  language  this  means  that 
the  per  capita  costs  for  basic  public  services  exhibit  sharp  iiicreases,  a 
fact  welMcnown  to  the  mayor  of  every  large  city  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  of  niral  area^  and  the  decay  of  small 
towns  entails  real  costs  to  the  economy  because  it  leads  to  the  abandon- 
ment and  neglect  of  existing  social  "overhead  capital"  in  the  form  of 
houses,  business  and  governniental  structures,  road  systems,  and  other 
basic  facilities.  It  is  uneconomic  to  abandon  such  assets  at  a  time  when 
we  confront  excessive  urban  overcrowding. 

Dk.  Paul  H,  Gessmax,  Extexsw  EcoxonsT,  Uxiversity 
OF  N"f3^raska,  LixcolXj  ^vawJ  .  ' 

Only  limited  developmental  progress  is  possible  regardless  of  the 
availability  of  government  programs  if  a  commimi ty  or  group  of  com- 
munities (or  even  ^i.  state)  is  alone  in  its  efforts.  LVtlie  absence  of  na- 
tional policies  to  promote  investment  in  employment  deficient  areas  to 
reduce  the  barriers  of  inequitable  transportation  costs  where  these 
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exipfc  uiul  to  (!quiili><(!  oppoi'tuuitics  for  tuloqiuitc!  .lc\'i!ls  oL'  iiiconic, 
rural  development  oH'orts  wil!  bo  of  loss  tiiiui  desiivil  oU'ectivciu'sri. 
Eli'oits  OR  a  re<,nonal  basis  directed  toward  tbe  dewlopineiit  of  :i 
broader  frame  of  reference  for  decision-nialcers  eoidd  serve  to  reduce 
rivalries  and  proinotc  the  development  of  a  reji'ional  S(>nse  of  ideritiiv. 
Regional  efforts  to  secure  fa\'orable  jrovenuueiita!  j>')|ici(!S  ;iiid  to 
secure  industrial  developments  beneficial  to  the  region  would  almost 
certainly  be  more  successful  than  the  more  localized  ell'orts  presently 
being  carried  out. 

Jaicics  ^y.  iloxRoi;.  Exi:c,i'rn-E  Dinr.croi;.  (Xmaha  Ecoxo^tic 

DlCVKLOl'.XtK.VT  CoUXCIL'-' 

The  National  Governors  Conference  developed  and  adopted  in  19G0 
a  National  Community  Development  Policv  Frame\vorlv,.  which  pro- 
vides an  excellent  start  in  shaping  programs  and  ]egislati\'e  action 
needed  to  assist  rural  and  urban  communities.  Pieview  of  tliis  docu- 
ment hy  comiuittee  members  and  staff  should  prove  fruitful  as  consid- 
erable time  and  efiort  was  put  into  its  making  by  a  large  number  of 
Icnowledgeable  people  representing  all  levels  of  government. 

I  respectfully  .submit  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Groioth  centers.~ln  1967,  each  state  was  asked  to  delineate 
planning  and  development  re^jions  for  tbe  purpose  of  guiding  State 
and  Federal  programs  and  funds,  thus  eliminating  confusion  and 
duplication  of  efforts.  In  the  process  of  delineating  planning  and  de- 
velopment, regions,  many  states  identified  growtli  centers  or  service 
centei-s  within  eacli  region.  These  centers  represent  the  major  commu- 
nities which  have  growth  potential  and  which  can  best  provide  medi- 
cal, educjitional,  employment  and  cultural  opportunities,  Future  rural 
development  programs  should  focus  on  these  centei-s  as  it  is  impossible 
to  help  every  small  rural  community,  many  of  which  lack  adequate 
infra-structure  and  are  too  remote  from  transportation  and  other  serv- 
ices to  attract  new  business  and  industry  even  if  Congress  provides 
financial  incentives.  It  seems  logical  that  the  airline  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, could  do  a  better  job  of  serving  the  people  if  aii^ports  and  air 
passenger  sei^ice  were  developed  on  the  growth  center  or  regional 
concept.  The  same  would  hold  true  for  medical  and  educational  (voca- 
tional '-.raining)  services.  I  suggest  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural 
Development  urge  State  governments  to  adopt  regional  planning  and 
the  giwth  center  concept. 

2.  State  community  develo'pment  poUay.—Each.  state  should  be 
called  upon  to  develop  a  state  policy  on  community  development  in 
which  specific  assistance  programs  are  identified  and  funding  needs 
determined.  A  compilation  from  all  states  would  provide  the  basis  for 
future  Federal  programs  and  necessary  financial  support. 

■3.  Assistance  to  local  develojment  corporatiom. — Manv  .small  com- 
munities which  have  growth  potential  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to 
acquire  and  fully  develop  industrial  parks  and  to  con.gtruct  shell  build- 
ings in  order  to  be  prepared  to  compete  with  larger  cities  for  new  in- 
dustry. Often  times  industry  locates  in  a  comniunity  prinmrilv  because 
of  the  availability  of  a  shell  or  good  existing  building. 
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5  Rug^rest  thiit  tlic  Sinall  Business  Adniiiiistnition  bo  aiitliorizod  to 
make  low  uitcrest  rate  loans  to  local  development  corpoi-ations  foi-^ito. 
ncquisitioii,  dcvolopniciit  and  consti-iictioii  of  sliell  buildin'^^.  Vmh^r 
ciirrent  pro^rrnms,  a  tenant  must  be  in  hajid  before  funds  arc  available 
( J  us  coukl  be  started  as  a  pilot  prorrram.)  Payments  on  intend, 
and  prnici])al  should  bo  deferred  for  two  rears  nidessa  tenant  lias  been 
obtaitied  ni  the  interim.  A  lonn  i)ro<rrani  of  this  type  would  he  more 
ajri-eeable  to  everyone  than  a  give-away  pro<^ram. 

I  pchM  ^  ;,„/,/..",,/._The  State  Terhnie,->l' 

Services  Act  of  lOfi.)  shoidd  be  i-cvised  and  fiuuled  at  a  liisrhor  love) 
wit  1  adnnnistnitive  i-esponsibility  dele<rated  to  the  State  IXMiartnuMits 
ot  Economic  Development.  There  is  wide  S])read  support  for  this  pro- 
^n-am  Avhieli  proved  r)f  <rreat  \'alno  for  several  years  to  small  industVies 
throu.^bont  America,  but  the  profrram  was  terminated  before  its  full 
impact  con  d  be  realized.  In  fact,  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
J.H».')  i^rovided  for  the  first  time,  in  many  states,  assistance  of  a  techni- 
cal nature  to  .small  business  and  industry.  Many  small  industries  do 
not  lin.ve  technical  staff  capabilities  to  cope  with' or  take  advanta^o  of 
•  '  TaJ.  ^^^^  changmcr  teqluioloory  currently  takin<?  lilace  A  re- 
vised Sib  projrram  could  marshall  the  efforts 'and  experti.se  of  onr 
institutions  of  higher  education,  frovcrnmental  as  well  as  private  re- 
searcli  and  technical  resources  to  expand  capabilities  of  .sinairindu.- 
tries,  many  of  which  are  located  in  i-ural  communities,  thus  creatin<r 
additional  ]obs.  . 

0,  areata  an  amuTm.^s-  of  adntntaqes  in  rural  Amerira.—Xn  aw.are- 
ness  pro<:,.„m  is  neod(-d  whereby  public  service  time  is  provided  i-.y 
nulio,  unci  newspajiers  to  help  convey  the  true  image  of  rural 
America  and  the  potentials  and  opportunities  available  in  small  com- 
munities. 

Programs  implemented  to  help  small  communities  nnisthc  a  part  of 
a  National  (  ommunity  TVv»]opnicnt  efl'oi-t  wliicli  will  relieve  the  piv-:- 
sure  on  large  cities  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 

STATK^rKXT  OK  Dr.  WkLDOX  V.   B.\I{TOX.   AsSlSTAXT  DllM-CTOR, 

Licc.isLATivK  SianMCKs.  N.vrro.NAi.  l*^\i!.\[i.:i!s  Uxiox=.* 

An  important  addition  to  the  Farmers  Home  we  think  is  to  inako 
loans  to  attract  now  industries  into  rural  areas.  As  I  said,  Farmers 
I'mon  supports  title  1.  We  fully  agree  witli  the  idea  of  strengthcnin<r 
the  JJopartment  of  Agriculture  as  the  agency  throudi  which  farin 
and  I'ural  development  programs  are  to  be  spearheaded  and  admin- 
istered. We  think  that  the  l)ei)artment  of  Agriculture  is  tho,  A^rcncv 
that  Ls  best  equipped  to  liandlo  rural  development  progra-nis  in  coii- 
lunction  with  hirin  pi'ograms.  and  we  support  Title  1  in  pnrt  on  this 
basis.  Mnnk  that  'Htle  1  is  a  realistic  and  workable  alternativ.'  to 
tlie  rural  community  development  revenuo  sharing  plaii  and  the  de- 
partmental reorganization  ])roposals  made  by  the  President  earlier 
thi.s  year 


5  !V!  rp,^.'''^ legislation  patterned  after  Title  l>  of 
b.  iJus  of  course  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  sy.stem  of  rural 
development  hnaiicing,  and  for  that  reason  is  likely  to  l)e  somewhat 
more  controNvrsial  than  Title  1.  However,  we  are  -lad  to  see  that  vou 
hn  ve  come  up  with  some  legislation  that  you  mirrhtsay  "goes  for  broke" 
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ill  L^cttin<^  the  kind  of  lariro-r^nilc  and  comprolioiisivo  j)ro<rrain  that\vc 
need  to  tackle  t]io  problem  of  rural  development.  A  ftor  all,  rurtil  devol- 
opmoiit  in  its  hroadcM*  ramilication^;  is  not  lilady  to  Ik-,  sucwssfnl  if  it  is 
nndiM'takon  on  a  completely  piecemeal  basis,  or  on  a  halfhearted  basin, 
or  in  a  financial iy-stnrved  'manner.  Title  2  we  think  provides  a  reason- 
able mix  of  atbinnistralive  strncture  of  hard  loans  and  of  easb  <rrant 
which,  if  (Miacted,  would  set  the  sta<ie  for  (ruly  meaninjrl'nl  rnral 
revitalization, 

Karlior  (his  year,  in  our  testimony  on  the  farm  credit  leirishjtion 
before  another'subconnnitteo  of  the 'Senate  A,aricnltni'e  ConuniWee, 
Ka.riners  I'nion  rei'omiiu'iuliul  that  rural  housin<r  loans  of  the  Kami 
Ci'cdit  ^^ystenl  be  ]imite<l  to  (nvners  of  honsino:  lo<'ated  in  o])en  counti\v 
aiid  in  jdaces  of  less  than  :>,5()0  inli:d)itantsr  Onr  intention  was  ^u'en- 
crally  to  encouiMire  the  F( -S  a^ii'ainst  the  Jinaneinii:  of  honsino;  in  the 
snbii'rl)s  and  in  lara'ei'  urban  ]daces.  and  to  emphasize  hoiisiufi;  assist- 
an<'e  in  opoti  rnral  areas  and  in  small  towns. 

We  view  this  (|nestion  somewhat  differently  in  reirard  to  S.  222.'). 
^Ve  vomriVvAt  tliat  ell'ective  rural  development  may  need  to  be  fo(;used 
n])on  laru'er  communities  and  towns  that  oiler  potentinl  for  further 
growth  and  development. 

However,  we  thnik  tbat  there  needs  to  1)0  a  careful  distmction  m 
this  loirislation  betwt^en  pronmtiou  of  new  towns  that  are  essentially 
satellites  of  larirer  metropolitan  areas,  on  the  one  hand,  and  revitali/a- 
tion  o|-  comnumities  that  serve,  and  are  served  by  a  surronndin.ii;  area, 
on  the  other.  While  it  may  be  hiii'hly  desirable— and  of  course  it  js  a 
maltiM*  of  [)uhlic  policy  now  in  w  W'Wv  of  the  llousin<r  Art  of  li)70— 
to  develop  now  communities  or  satellite  cities  oi.  t!u'  periphery  of  our 
urban  centers,  this  is  at  l)est  wl)at  mio-ht  hv  called  a  "trickle  out" 
:i])proacli  to  rni'al  developnuMit. 

ST-ATK:\rrA"r  OF  RurrK  L,  I^autcii,  Dhuxtou,  Xoirrii  Daico'J'A  Bi\sixkss 
AM)  JxnusmiAi.  T)r:vKi.orMKX'r  DicpAirniKKT,  l)ls:^^A1^^lv5  ^T.  Dak." 

Noi'th  Dakota  is  the  most  i*ural  of  all  of  the  statics  in  the  nation. 
Kiiiiitydivc  j^er  c-mt  of  new  wealth  generated  in  this  state  is  attribu- 
table to  ao'ricnltnnv  A  distant  second  source  of  primary  income  is 
mamrractinauir,  followed  l)y  tourism  and  nvinin<r  in  that  order. 

.Vs  such,  it  is  obvious  that  tlu^  economic  well-beinir  of  all  North  l)a- 
kotans  is  dependent  upon  'at»iacultural  ])roduction  and  farm  prices 
on  a.  vear~to-vear  basis. 

It  'is  nor  ui^Vvssary,  in  the  text  of  this  presentation,  to  detail  the  plifrht 
of  the  nations  farmers  and  the  eiloots  of  national  policy  on  the  a,ari- 
cnltiu'al  sector.  It  will  suflire  to  say  that  the  cost-price  squee/e  is  causing 
the  consolidation  of  the  farms 'into  larger,  more  economical  nnits^ 
foiving  the  nnirginal  fanner  olV  the  land,  resulting  in  tlie  decreasing 
importance  of  the  rnral  comunuiity  as  a  viable  econonuc  force.  The 
nniiiber  of  farming  units  continue  to  decline  by  about  1.000  per  year. 

During  the  past'ten  years  census  period.  North  Dakota  has  I'ealized 
an  absolute  populatioir decrease  of  14,{)S5  or  2.-^  per  ctmt  and  was  one 
of  three  states  to  shon'  a  po]ndntion  decline.  During  that  same  period, 
the  state  had  an  out  migration  of  approximately  04,000  persons.  A 
ivceut  study  showed  that  the  majority  of  these  migrants,  forced  to 
leave  the  state  because  of  the  lack  of  job  opportunity,  tend  to  be  the 
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yoimgcr.^ better  cducnted  and  of  tlie  liighoi'  ranked  occupational  cate- 
iiorit'S.  Xot  only  is  tliis  situation  cause  for  .serious  economic  coiicorn 
hut  also  cause  for  mueli  social  concern.  The  aforeniontioned  study  fur- 
ther showed  tlint  tlic  majority  of  tlie  I'espoudonts  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  A'ortli  b{ikota  liad  jol)S  been  available, 

Othei*  res  ults  of  dependence  on  a  single  sector  economy  ar(^  reflected 
in  incoine.  ae  IIS.  Department  of  C-onnnerce  reeent.ly  rHeas(»d  fiirures 
estimating  per  capita  income  of  North  Dakotans  at  J?2,0nr>  as  compared 
to  a  United  States  average  of  $3,921.  Only  four  other  states,  all  in  the 
South,  sliowcd  lower  per  capita  figures!  This  gap  is  continuini:  to 
widen  and  nuist  be  stopj^ed. 

Tlic  obvious  answer  to  North  T)akota\s  economic  ills  Is  thi'ough  a 
broadening  of  the  economic  base — tlirougli  jol)  and  tax  base  expansion 
ill  sectoi^  of  the  economy  other  than  agriciilture.  Irrigation  develop- 
ment will,  at  best,  stabili/:e  agricultural  employment  in  tlie  a  fleeted 
areas.  It  will  by  no  means  begin  to  provide  jobs  foi^  an  approximate 
9,400  persons  who  are  leaving  each  year  because  jobs  do  not  exist. 

While  mining  and  mineral  exploration  liave  stabilized  in  North 
Dakota  and  there  lias  beeji  a  steady  if  not  dramntic  rise  in  tourism, 
nianufactnring  and  processing  must  be  chiefly  responsible  for  pi'o- 
viding  economic  balance  in  the  years  to  come.  Many  legislative  incen- 
tives have  been  created  in  recent  years  to  allov;  tfie  state  to  both  re- 
main competitive  with  other  states  in  tlie  region  as  an  industrial  lo- 
cation site  and  to  partially  olfset  geographic  disadvantages.  These  in- 
centives have  helped  but  ]iave  not  solved  our  problems  by  any  means. 

oTAjPEMKivr  OF  Lr.wis  J.  Johnson,  Pin:siuKX*r,  Akkaxs-As  FAinrKiis 
ITxTOX^,  Ltttlf.  Rock,  Ark,,  axd  CiiAiR.^tAx  or  the  Boaiu).  Rukai.-  ' 
Ukuax  I)Kn-:LOi>:yrEXT  AssocrAnox'^ 

Senator  TTu^ipuuicy.  Speaking  of  your  toiuMsm.  tln^'e  is  going  to  be 
a  good  deal  more  recreation  now  tliat  you  liave  the  Aj'kansas  River 
development,  isn't  tliere? 

]\rr.  JoHNsox.  Certainly.  In  1970  we  Ivad  17.fi  million  people  travel- 
ing in  Arkansas  from  out' of  State.  The  State  collected  $105  million  i]i 
taxes,  and  the  local  people  collected  $12  million  in  taxes.  The  toun.sts 
traveled  2.5  billion  miles  in  1970.  And  services  related  to  businesses  for 
tourists  and  i-ecreation  employ  over  47.000  people,  which  11,800  firms 
are  participating,  like  service  stations,  motels,  places  like  that. 

We  are  showing  a  10-percent  gain  each  year  in.  tourists.  Now.  I 
wanted  to  bring  that  out  because  after  airtliis  particular  bill  you 
have  here,  we  don't  want-to  leave  out  the  rcci'eatioji  facilities  and  those 
things. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

LorMKNT;  EcoxoMic  Criteria  for  Asskssmext  of  Out- 
cojiE,  AXD  FOR  Research  Ixpu'I'S 

(W.  C.  Motes) 

Thrc  is  one  fundamental  criterion  for  evaluation  of  any  dev(^lop- 
ment  activity:  How  well  does  it  work,  if  at  all?  For  example,  there  is 
considerable  disagreement  on  whether  or  not  the  agriciiltiiral  com- 
modity programs,  forest  management  programs,  soil  conservation  pro- 
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<rrai)^s.  und  many  oliior  proa'rams  liavo  viihov  diivct  or  fti.trnificant  ef- 
fects on  rural  dovolopnuMit.  To  sonio  t^xtoiit,  many  ol'  t  lii^se  proirrauis 
are  part  of  the  iirpsout  rural  do.vi»lopnient  stratojiy.  T]mv  roJalive  rllVr- 
tivenoss  romtnns  a  matter  of  considerable  con;ji*clure  ]ar<>'ely  because 
careful  and  critical  scroenin<x  of  tbcir  impacts  accordiufi  to  whatever 
ap-eod  on  criteria  are  necessary  to  evaluate  rural  d(^vetoi)ment  pro- 
trnuns  has  not  been  necessary  to  justify  the  budijets  and  costs  of  tliesc 
proirrams. 

H(;caHse  most  development  objectives  involve  some  form  ol  indus- 
trial activity  that  depends  to  some  de<»'ree  on  external  econojnios  of 
afr^Ldomeration.  concentration,  or  scale  the  phuit  in  tlic  eornliekl  will 
pi'obably  continue  to  be  aii  isolated  phenomenon  widely  discussed 
and  lii^riily  visible  but  hard  to  replicate. 

Similarly,  tlic  new  town  will  be  a  kind  of  a  fresh-start  ideal:  an 
architectural  showpiece  and  perhaps  a  social  showpiece.  But.  these 
towns  co)npete  with  existinp;  communities:  they  are  Juird  to  finance 
and  orjranize  and  I  expect  them  to  have  mixed  success  on  their  own  and 
pi-ovide  little  more  than  curiosity  value  for  development.  AVe  could 
build  new  and  better  towns  if  avc  wished  to  do  so.  But  it  is  coi-rcctly 
perceived  that  new  tovnis  as  a  rural  development  straterry  would  have 
only  a  small  Hkeliliood  of  effectiveness. 

The  two  strateo'ics  with  the  larirest  clmnce  of  cffectino*  viable  de- 
velopment in  rural  communities  include  numbers  -(3)  and  (5) — inter- 
vention i]i  the  ])rocess  of  development  and  groiofh  of  local  centers  of 
economic  activity  and  interA^ention  in  the  process  of  adjiistrnent  of 
commvmtics  to  stable  or  declining  pofulation  and  stalle  tax  h(f,<irs\ 
These  strategies  appear  to  guide  most  active  developmcni-eirorts  today. 

What  can  researchers  do?  Perhaps  we,  more  than  anyone  else,  have 
the  job  of  putting  things  together  in  concept,  if  not  in  practice.  For 
starters,  avc  have  the  responsibility  of  le4:irning  liow  to  put  research 
teams  together  to  tackle  some  of  the  really  tough  comj^lex  ijroblems. 
Our  muiti-disciplinar^^  cooperative  projects  are  practically  non- 
existent. And,  multi-disciplinary  research  acro.ss  State  and  regional 
lines  is  an  even  rarer  bird. 

I  want  to  end  by  pointing  out  4  ty])es  of  i^rojects  that  should  liaye 
very  high  research  priority,  in  my  opinion.  They  involve  multi-disci- 
plinary research  teams,  hiformaiiion  needed  vei*y  soon,  and  real  and 
important  probleins  to  be  tackled  : 

1.  Assistance  required  to  ameliorate  the  impact  of  mechanization  of 
harvi^sting  and  curing  flue-cured  tobacco- 

2.  Develop  and  evaluate  alternative  adjustment  strategies  for  com- 
munities with  stable  tax  bases  and  increasing  needs  for  conununity 
services. 

3.  Determine  and  evaluate  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  rural 
life,  the  impacts  of  these  changes  on  the  values  of  rural  people,  and  the 
extent  these  attributes  can  be  made  available  to  non-rural  people. 

4.  Evaluate  the  relative  effectiveness  of  alternative  economic  inter- 
vention policies  in  increasing  industrial  development  and  income  in 
rural  communities  of  various  types  and  locations. 

I  am  arguing  in  this  paper  that  rural  development  goals  come  from 
interpretations  of  human  values,  and  that  processes  and  strategies  in- 
volve the  use  of  all  the  well  accepted  criteria  to  turn  up  gooA  decisions 
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nwd  foirc'  pi'opiM'  Mini  ollVctivi^  policios  luul  proiri'jiiiis.  h  sounds 
st  !-ai«rlit  iorward  iuid       oasy.  Wliorc  s  t  liccjitcli? 

'I'Ikmv  [uv  two;  (1)  Iluniiiii  ijoiils  are  very  complox,  unstnhlo,  and 
liiu'd  to  convort  iiitf)  j'/oiicios  and  proirranis.  As  a  rosnit,  tlio  trade- 
oHV-tl^-  hai'd  dorisions— probably  will  be.  unsatisfactory  to  soiiio 
nuNt  ho  tinio  and  to  most  some  oi"  the  tinu\  keepini;  tlio.  policies 
an(  ams  eoiiti'ovei'sial  all  oj-  the  time  and  roduein<i:  tlio  coimnit- 

n.xMil  lo  proi>'rams  and  ivsearch~pr()l)al)]y  holdiuir  them  below  the 
''(M'itiral  mass''  level  and  ])e!'ha])S  holdin«r  then)  out  o[  sijJ:ht. 

Second,  the  prol)l(Mns  tiieniselves  teclmically  ajv  vastly  more  eom- 
])licMt(Ml  than  is  neiiersdly  ninlei'stood.  For  exam])le,  tlu»  intej'i'cla- 
tionshi])s  anions;  ol)j<*etives  snch  an  edncation  and  industrial  incen- 
tives and  incomei;  of  ])0()r  ])coplo  in  tlic  (irst— or  lOtli  y^ar—oF  a 
*pro!i-i*aiii  are  extremely  dillicnlt  to  determine,  let  alone  anticipate.  As  a ' 
resuh  choic(\s  must  be  nnidc  witli  very  little  u'ood  information. 

lint  i  do  not  concbide.  that  the  task  is  too  dillicnlt.  Instead  T  think 
an  increasiiiir  nund)ei'  of  people  arc  nioi'o  clearly  interpretina*  tlie  ehal- 
lemi'c  and  seitin<i'  to  work  on  it. 

Afr.  JoMNsox.  l^lease  rifrht  now,  i\rr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  idvc 
yon  some  actual  facts.  We  are  movinji  out  now  to  tlic  small  aivas 
and  the  Fanners  llo^ne  Administration  does  have  the  authority  to 
make  water  loans  and  irrants  and  sowa^^o  loans  and  ,£rrants. 

Xow.  here  is  one  thinir.  and  T  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  he- 
cause  it  is  really  important.  I  believe  now  that  the  authorization  for 
tli(^  Farm  Home  Administration  is  $1.00  million,  but  they  got  $40  mil- 
lion, 'Jlie  authori/.atioii  by  Confiresssaid  that  you  can  no  np  to  50  per- 
cent on  <rrants.  Wlvat  do  they  do?  They  get  $1  out  of  $10  instead  of 
oO  perccTit:  it  is  one  out  of  10  that  they  can  use.  Now,  it  seems  to  mc 
lila\  if  you  fret  this  proirram  fjoing  here,  and  then  the  F"Kl<rot  Bureau 
over  thei'e  can  say  it  ain't  worth  a  darn  and  we  are  not  ^oing  to  give 
you  any  money  for  it,  you  are  ^vasting  your  time. 
.  Senator  ITmtiMTUKV.  That  is  one  thing  we  can't  do  to  title  II.  Title 
IT  will  operate  despite  tlie  Office  of  Budget  Management. 

^fr.  Joiixsoa.  That  is  fine;  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  what  the  prob- 
lem was  out  there,  because  these  small  communities  are  coming  in,  and 
rightly  so,  to  got  tliese  loans  and  those  grants,  because  you  can't  build 
rni-al  America  without  having  the  facilities  out  there.  And  our 
youngsters  demand  it  now,  and  rightly  so., They  have  got  just  as  much 
i-ight  to  hiive  a  batli  out  in  the  country  as  they  have  in  town,  and  they 
have  always  had  that  right.  Tliey  didn't  haA^e  the  oppoi'tnnity. 

T  have  got  an  old  10-gallon  tub  we  .used  to  bathe  in.  My  mother 
would  di'aw  tlie  water  in  the  summertime  and' Ave  wovdd  take  a  bath 
that  night,  But  that  day  is  gone.  Our  i)coi)le  deserve  more  and  expect 
more.  Afr,  Chairman,  and  they  are  going  to  have  more.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

T^'t  me  say  this:  To  go  out  now  and  to  make  a  loan  in  the  rural 
aivas  (o  these  small  towns — yes;  the  Farm  Home  Adrriinistration  can 
go  up  to  50  percent.  How  ai'e  they  going  to  go  up  to  a  50-pcrcent  grant 
when  they  only  have  the  total  sum  of  10  percent  ? 

Xow.  T  notice  a  statement  here  from  my  friend  from  OA'er  in  ecology. 
We  go.  it  seems  like,  from  one  thing  to  something  else.  But  the  man 
frofu  the  ecology  department  over  here  came  out—it  used  to  be  the 


pollution,  hill,  il  is  ocoloiiT  now.  And  T  waul  (o  \v\u\  a  stiiloinont  out 
of  liir.  s(:i1iMiu'ni.  mid  1  v/!inl.  von  to  listen  to  it. 
Jlpsaid: 

^fjijr)!*  <tiHVn'iir(»s  iMnwiM'ii  111'  KIIA  .uM'iml  pni,i:r!iiu  mikI  tin-  l^l^V  pro-'!";iiu 
;in'  tliM  l(*v(*]  nf  rnruiin;!  mid  t'li.iriliilily  .u'l'mit  iMM'iiiii'ills.  KIIA  luislf  viVAiw 
is  ;inlhnn:^('(l  iit  -lo  pen't'iit,  wlitM't^iis  Mn'  K!\\  .unnil  is  rimiiccl  m  :-;n  lu'i-i-fiit, 
niul  cnii  ni)  to  ri/»  prrccnl  tmly  ii'  tlh*  sintr  pjiys  Ho  jjciM-iOil  of  llic  jm^sI  (if  liic 
]ir(»Ji'('l.  ('(M-lMin  \\n\rr  i|u;ilily  nM|uin^im'n1s  wv^'  iiuM.  KIIA  .un'iiiits  iii;iy  In- 
iii;ulr'  ii\  ?]sso<'i:itious  lUitl  corponitioiis  ]uA  oiirnitrd  tur  prtilit', 

and  SO  on. 

]  Jut  hero  is  ^vh^l^  I  Avantod  to  t(dl  you.  He  says  lioro : 

Tn  (lisf'Diini.u'f  sliopiiii),^^  liy  prnsinK'tivi*  'p-wnt  ivcipienls  KIIA  lins  inHMMnnlly 
;i^q\M'(l  !o  iiiiiil  its  ^raiit:  to  Kl'A  iiuixiuuiiiu 

'i'liey  hnv{^  irone  and  l)?'o\vheaton  Farnioi's  TTonio  Administration 
and  said.  "Xow.  yon  rut  your  n'l'ant  hack  to  WO  [)ei'eeiit.-'  Xow,  isn't 
tliat  Bomethinfi''^  \Vq-  are  talking  about  deve]opin<;  rural  America. 

I  know.  1  starved  14  years  on  tliat  Pollution  Control  Board  and  I 
contained  them  tlie  otbei'  day.  Now,  one  of  tlie  biu*  pi'ohleins  they  lia  vo 
is  niakiii;Lr  loan?.  The  ]*olhillon  Control  l^cmrd  hiis  a  \^■o^derl■ul  slaih 
hut  tlu*  *M"e(l  tape"  they  nir  requii'ed  to  ijfo  throu<rh  in  inakin^ir  cran.ts 
(0  riira^  comnnnnties  niaki^s  tlioni  Irss  idTeetive  in  their  Avovk.  All  ti*ih^ 
ntai'ies  lead  to  the  hif,»:  rivers  and  the  'C.S.  ent^iueers  must  approve 
all  pollution  control  grants.  EPA  nuist  approve  all  of  them.  And 
there  are  so  many  pots  on  the  lire  ii.  ih  almost  inipossiblc  to  ^ret  a 
f^n-ant  through  any  more. 

8'i\-vj'F.Mv:xT  01'^  William    Laiuo,  DEPARnrKXT  or  Ecoxor  ic;s.  P'^loim  da 
Staho  Uxivt:rsity5  Tallahassee,  Fla/' 

suM:^rA]u  AXD  coxCLrsioxs 

J  ,  .oor  mobility  has  long  been  t]ic  orthodox  answer  to  rural  nnem- 
])loynieiit,  hut  our  ox])erience  with  migration  has  been  ironic.  On  the 
^^onc  hand,  labor  uiobility  lias  jiot  been  high  enongli  to  achieve  full  cm- 
'  ])loynient  even  in  the  long  run.  Employment  problems  have  persisted 
in  rural  areas,  even  in  p(M*iods  of  high  ruitionaT  pros])erity,  Ou  tlie 
otlu^r  hand,  labor  mobility  has  been  so  iiigh  that  it  has  created  s',*:- 
nilicant  adverse  side  ef/eets  and  a  sei'ies  of  problems  for  public  policy, 
Migration  has,  i]i  a  sense,  been  both  too  high  and  too  low. 

The  force  of  events  indicates  that  the  old  orthodoxy  of  labor  mobil- 
ity must  he  challenged  and  a  new  approach  adopted  which  involves 
increased  hidustrial  mobility.  Increased  indnstrial  mobility  would  re- 
duce fd 'ced  rural  ont-migration  and  expand  employment  while  ])ro- 
viding  individuals  and  fajnilies  with  increased  opp-  .tnnities  to  satisfy 
theii-  location  and  life-style  pi'cfcrcnces.  It  is  now  more  practical  than 
v\-^v  before  to  bring  jobs  to  people;  Rural-small  town  locations  are 
(piite  suitable  today  for  an  increasing  array  of  business  activities,  and 
industry  is  increasingly  footloose  with  respect  to  location,  wliicli 
means  tliat  location  often  can  be  influenced  witli  no  loss  of  economic 
efficiency. 
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ITox.  floiix  A.  LovK,  GovKiixoR.  Statk  of  Cdlokajm.)/ Dknvki?,  Colo.* 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  too  extreme  to  say  tliat  Now  York  City, 
for  exainp]c,  lias  almost  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  no  lon<i:er  viable 
as  a  social  or<i'uuizatiou;  if  it  is  ]iot  in  truth  uii^n'overiiable,  at  tho 
very  least,  it  is  more  dilliciilt  to  g'overn.  Tlie  tniditioTuil  Amei'ican 
qnc  that  higgctv  is  better  seems  to  have  run  its  com*se.  It  is  iniU'eas- 
inii'ly  apparent  tluit  trenieiidous  concentrations  of  people  create  eco- 
nomic p>roblems,  social  ])roblems,  psychological  problems  and  [)erliap? 
even  biological  pi'obleins. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  t!iat  the  States  and  the  Federal  Go\'ernnient 
need  to  devise  policies  of  population  dispei'sal  which  will  /^'ive  to 
those  wlio  [.jrciseiitly  live,  and  those  who  would  like  to  in  rural 
and  snialhtown  America  the  chance  to  do  so. 

The  thought  that  the  Government  should  uudei'take  the  responsi- 
bility of  distributing  populatio]i  may,  at  fii^st  glance,  seem  radicah 
but  I  recall,  as  do  yon,  tm^  I  notice,  that  such  policies  ai'e  not  new  to 
tliis  Xatiou.  Aud,  of  coui*se,  the  expansion  of  tJie  Homestead  Act 
comes  to  mind  and  it  is  very  obvious  they  did  move  more  people  than 
even  tlie  .'ciy  dramatic  great  movement  occasioned.  I  think,  in  my 
State  by  1  he  gold  rush. 

We  continue  to  grow,  but  unfortunat^^ly,  the  major  part  of  (lie 
growtli  coutinues  to  add  simply  t-o  the  ui'ban  and  suburban  ai-oas. 
Many  ol'  our  counties  reflocted  declining  populations  in  the  last  cen- 
sus period.  We  have  only  recently  I'eali/.ed  the  full  depth  of  this 
jn'oblem  in  Colorado  and  devoted  our  attention  to  it.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  growth  and  industrial  development  wei'o  almost  as  sacred 
as  mothei4ioo<l  and  certainly  were  a  sound  ])lank  in  a.ny  political 
platform.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ran  on  such  a  i)la.nk  myself. 

But  fairly  rtxiently,  a  gi'owing  number  of  Colorado  citizens  have 
been  saying,  ^^Sto]),  that's  enough,"  recognizing  that  growth  sin.iply 
for  groAvtlvs  sake  is  not  an  appropriate  goal.  They  have  been  recog-. 
ni;:ing  that  growth,  particularly  in  the  urban  areas,  brings  with  it 
increased  costs,  increased  problems,  and  increased  f  I'ustrations, 

I  remember  very  well  some  years  ago  leading  u  ;^roiip  of  Colorado 
Inisinessmen  on  a  mission  to  entice  industry.  We  Happened  to  meet 
in  Philadelphia  at  that  time.  As  om*  group  left  the  airport  in  two 
buses,  tx^  move  to  our  downtown  hotel,  we  were  canglit  in  a  traffic 
jam  and  one  after  the  other  of  our  group  started  to  look  around  at 
the  numbers  of  vehicles,  the  evidence  of  some  pollution  and  the  otlier 
problems  and  said  to  each  other,  "^Hmt  in  the  world  are  we  doing — 
is  this  what  we  want  to  transplant  to  Colorado?" 

STAmiENT  OF  MAtmiCB  Ber^h,  Codtngton-Clark  Electric 
Cooperative.  Florence,  S.  Dak.** 

Mr,  Bekgtt.  Yes,  sir.  My  name  is  Maurice  Bergh.  I  am  a  farmer 
livinfj  in  Florence,  midway  between  the  two  towns  of  Florence 
and  Wallace,  and  being  a  fanner  I  would  have  to  speak  to  this 
issue  as  it  looks  to  a  fanner. 
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Tliiity  youi's  a^o  tliii  town  of  Floronoa  was  a  thriving  busy  little 
c(jiMinuiiity.  lots  of  people,  lots  of  activities. 

Soiiutor  IluMiMiirt.  I .  That  is  whore  1  was  \xni\. 

Air,  BKitcii.  Today  this  town  is  Init  a  shadow  of  wliat  it  was  30 
years  aj^'o.  The  population,  sure,  is  somewhat  snialloi-  but  I  do  not 
!:hinlc  this  is  alone  tlie  i)roblein.  We  have  approxinuilely  2M7  uicm- 
l>crs  in  the  Codin,uton'('l::rk  Cooperative  So.rvi(!os  area.  Wv^  have 
500  idle  services.  I  tliink  this  is  the  problem  in  Wallace,  S.  Dak. 

Senator  IiuMr<ri!Kv.  What  do  you  mean  by  500  

yh\  Vmum.  Jiuilt  and  not  being  used'  today.  This  amounts  to 
something  over  25  percent  of  our  active  membership.  These  peojile 
liave  h*ft  the  Wallace  coniniunity.  This  hus  iiiTeeted  our  churchCvS, 
(Mir  schools,  our  social  centers.  It  has  created,  I  think,  a  problem 
in  my  opinion. 

What  has  this  done  to  the  people  that  are  left?  We  lisive  to  pick 
u])  the  bill  for  the  ]x^op1e  who  move  out  of  our  cooperative.  We  by 
law  as  a.  cooperative  are  pledged  to  serve  100  percent  of  the  people 
if  tliey  (l(\sire  service.  AVe  tried  to  do  that  and  wo  have  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  doing  the  1<^0  percent  lait  the  people  that  are  left  are 
now  paying  the  bill^  pj^ving  for  those  lines,  and  doing  it  at  a  time 
when  w'v  are  receiving  as  was  mentioned  b(^fore  today,  aj^proxi- 
mately  TO  percent  of  ]>arity.  We  are  victims  of  inflation  like  e\'eiT- 
one  else.  Our  employe(*s  like  highways*  They  are  used  to  working 
for  $3  an  bour.  Nonv  tliey  v/aiit  ?5,  $6^  $7-  I  do  not  blame  them 
foi;  this.  They  arc  justilied.  I  bouglit  a  new  truck  last  fall  that  cost 
abuost  dou])le  wliat  a  comparative  triu^k  cost  us  in  19G0.  Our  mem- 
bers have  to  pay  thfi;.;e  l^ills.  Tliat  is  tlio  only  source  of  revenue  the 
Codington-Clark  Electric  Cooperative  has  and  this  has  t^  come  from 
the  farmers  and  they  ai'C  receivin£>'  70  percer.t  of  parity. 

In  rny  opinion,  gentlemen,  give  us  parity  income  and  I  l^eiieve 
that  you  can  solve  many  of  tlie  ccon^vmic  ills  of  our  entii^e  countiT. 

Tlianlv  you. 

Sen  at  01*  HinviPHREY.  Any  other  questiGiiS,  gentlemen? 

StaTEMKNT   of   flox.   Or\TT.LK  L.   FRKF.:vrAN,   PRKSmENTj  RUSIXKSS 

IxTiatXATioxAL,  Nkw  yonK,  N,Y."' 

Mr.  rRKFj:\rAX.  In  terms  of  ability  and  training  the  migrants 
.■roni  rural  America  to  the  metropolis  have  been  primarily  the 
^  v)L»st  equipped  and  the  lr:.ast  equipped.  The  departure  of  the  best 
sapped  the  strength  and  iullcd  the  promise  and  potential  of  rural 
America.  The  arrival  c  -he  worst  compounded  the  problems  of 
cities  already  sorely  tried  i  v-  unplanned  growth. 

Eac"h  feeds  the  other,  and  if  the  trend  to  megalopolis  continues 
for  the  next  30  years,  upwards  to  100  million  more  Americans  Avill 
be  stacked  onto  the  i iO  million  already  living  in  our  cities  and 
suburbs.  To  lock  at  it  another  way.  if  these  100  million  Americans 
were  to  live  in  newly  created  communities,  a  city  of  the  sixe  of  Cohim- 
bia,  Md.  (10,000)  would  have  to  be  creat^ed  every  di^  for  the  next 
30  years. 

I  think  tha;t  has  been  tnie  of  the  welfare  program;  it  has  been 
Q  true  of  the  housing  program;  it  has  been  tnie  of  the  farm  pro- 
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.tiTinii  and  just-  liiivcnY  ]mu\  :iiiy  jUt(MUi(^jL  Awd  nnw  wv  ;nv  in 
ihv  |)r()(Tss  of  n»a[>iiiii'  (lu»  hni'vosl. 

Some  ])C'()|>lr  aiv  ulViiiM  of  plamiiiiu-,  iiu'  say  to  th()S(«. 

v^'iu)  <'.\])ivss  siK'li  IVars  wry  wru'sl  plinuiinii*  ii/tho  worid 

<-oul(I  not;  li;iv(^  nuulc  our  ci.'irs  anil  rnuiit rwsidc  aiiv  worst^  iliau 
l  lioy  a  IV  ((jday. 

?w*yi'iat!s  of  diMusioiis  aiv  hcin^u*  iiiadr  and  hillif)ns  of  dollars  :iiv. 
hnuLi:  i'XiK'Mih^d  (oday^wiMi  liffle  or  no  1Ih)Ul^1i(-  lu'luir  «i*ivo]i  (o  tlu* 
iiuimd.  :l:;oy  liavt^  on  {\w  ([ualicy  of  life  or'  tlu'  tofa! '^'oiuniunifv, 
iv.ii-iou,  or  nrdion.  This  i)i'0(vss\)f  tuicoordluatCML  uiiplaniKML  aild 
(lioufrhf.loss  t\('t\on  lias  boon  the  ]va!  l);:sis  of  our  Xai'ion  s  orisis  in 
housinn-,  (MicM'fZT,  (:rinu\tnins]>ortal ion,  education,  hoaUh  i-aro,  wolfaiT. 
aiul  (MivironuKMit. 

1  do  not  lKdi(^v(%  as  soini^  do.  lha('  w  conlinual ion  of  Iho  hvnd  lo 
nirn-alopolis  is  inovitahlo.  (Vrtainly,  a  nation  Ihat  hns  snrcossfid!, 
o.vphuvd  ont(M'  space  for  Ifl  yoars  and  has  land(M!  oumi  on  l!io  nir.,/,. 
can  nnistor  (ho  onoivy  and  technoh);:y  to  oroaie  ;i    'V  on  oaiih  rr.at 
oliVrs  op[)ortnnity  and  soniothin;;-  of  o-i'aoo  for  mH-  a  life  of  (inali 
Wo  must  loai'ii  to  aroo])t  as  a  fint  (liat  huuh  as  sparo  \(^ 
Hcaroi'  and  takin*:  prioi'ity  ovor  our  oidor  ooncopl  of  iand  as  an  oxt  ra 
actijo  rosonroo.  to  be  fanned  or  ininod. 

Fii'sl.  WW  must  reooa-ni/.o  that  the  r(datioiishi]^  of  people  to  pooph» 
and  people  to  livin^L^  nnd  broathiiiu'  spare  is  a  natiou'vivlc  ohalleniio, 
'I  hat  nuMins  our  pf)lioios  must-  b(»  i}as(^(l  on  i:atioii\vido  liooi^raphy,  ami 
not  just  i)olit)eal  .ueoLrraphy.  AVe  nuist  ai^hieve  wliat' 1  eall  a  Vu!';il- 
tirban  or  i)ooj)h^-spaet^  balanoo.  Wo  now  have  and  will  edntinui'  to 
have  spacer  to  spare,  that  is,  if  wo  j)roperly  plan  its  use.  But  we 
cannot  use  ii  !)ro])erly  if  in  planninir  space,  it  is  constrained  by  the 
city -limits,  tin'  county  line  or  the  State  border.  We  neetl  a  national 
^i'rowth  aiitl  sottlenient  policy  covt^rinir  the  <>-cograpliic  distribution 
or^ecor;Or^ic  opportunity,  jobs,  and  jjcople. 

That  policy  must  ixJ  <z'ui(led  and  facilitated  at  tlie  Fodei'al  !<n-(^l 
a]](l  flow  to  the  .States,  counties,  cities,  and  smaller  conmv..nities.  not 
ns  a  Hood  to  inundate  thoni  but  as  a  stream  on  Avhich  they  can  iloat 
constiMictivc  I'omedies  and  man  their  own  oars  to  help' reach  the 
nntioiial  ^onl. 

The  sanie  should  iipply  when  relocatin.ti'  existiuir  facilities  or  in 
the  awarding  of  its  piwurement  contracts.  Bv  takino-  such  a,eriou 
}>'0vernment  can  both  denionsti^atc  to  indastiy  the  merits  of  such  de- 
centralizatio]i  as  well  as  i)rovkle  I)ii.s'ijiess  with  some  spin-olf  l)eno{its. 
TliroujGrh  such  action  government  can  vnalco  ii  major  contribution  to 
the  dcM^Iopmoiit  of  non-inetmpolitan  iirwtli  centei'S  consistojit  wi(h 
national  i)olicy  of  cnvirAv  ]nental  developmeiit. 

Jn  fact,  every  ^»-ovei :::nent  policy  or  piT},u'ram  should  he  measured 
in  terms  of  how  it  ^•,>n  be  adnnnistored  t-o'help  imi)rove  and  restore 
the  balance  ].^;v-",r  people  and  living  space.  The  impact  of  a'ov- 
ernment  polir^i}^  •  whicli  peo])le  1iv(^,  and  how  thev  li\-e.  has  seldom 
been  sppreciu;  :  I' A  yon  need  only  to  look  at  Hunts vi lie,  Ala.,  or 
the  Mn/insd^i-HK  i'Tight  Centoi*  at  Houstori,  Tex.,  to  understand 
r)-'-^  j'iy',\;->-  of  onn  o-ovfinnnent  decision  to  transfoi'm  connniniities  and 
nvoK,  i':;;[)enditures  for  tlm  functions  of  Federal,  State  and  loca^l' 
governments  "com]nM?e  more  than  '20  percent  of  our  nation  s  li'ross 
national  pi'odiict  today.  novernment—Iocalj  State,  and  Federal- 
is  our  biggc&b  'business  and  iji  its  business  dealings  it  should  take  the 


It^ml,  llu»  iium|(»1  i<)  laiiiH'li  :\\\  iiitolli<i*(Mil  iinlioiial  population  scltlf- 
jiii'iu  poli{'v  and  pattoiai. 

;  \  <\m']i\\  lowji"  and  I'ounfry  <h'volopnuMit  l)ank  .should  lir  croalcd 
>i!nilitr  to  tlie  Xatioiial  rrl)a'n  l)('Vi'I()[)niCMir  KaJik  Unit  aliradv  has 
siinrovsli'd  which  roiiltl  ho  financod  llji'oun'h  Innds  snhsrribrd 
from  State  and  [oral  ii'ovoi'nnient  as  wvW  as  From  privafo  soniTcs. 

FcHliM'al  iindorwrilin;:*  of  the  nnusual  risk  elenuMits  that  will  be  in- 
volved in  nii^etiiii*'  dev(dopmenr  chjillenu'es  would  pi'ovidt*  sn*'!i  a 
biuik  with  Hie  l)oi-i^)\vinj:  aiid  lendini;  authority  to  do  the  job.  Kven'.u- 
all\%:i  $11)  billion  loan  fund  Jiii^'ht  be  ina(k^  nvaiJable.  Thei'e  is  Jiotliinir 
enfirely  new  in  tliis  |)nblir  private  approarh.  Thi^  Fai'm  (^redit  Ad- 
iniinstnition,  cj-eafed  over  :»()  yeai's  a^uT)  by  Federal  Ico-ishdion  to  help 
farmer's  has  loans  ontstandii^Mr  of  over  $1:5  billion  and  a  net  worth  of 
nl)ont  SLT  billion.  It  has  repaid  the  Keileral  capital  and  now  o]ierates 
wilhont  subsidy.  I'he  system  is  now  wholly  owned  by  its  farmer 
bori'o  we  rs. 

In  addition  to  tlie  Fedei^al  fuiids  tlnit  would  be  ])rovided  to  start 
this  development  l)ank,  funds  rould  also  b^  fxenei*ated  throun:li  the 
sale  of  bonds,  liuarantoed  l)y  the  Federal  (ioveniment,  whieh\ould 
be  sold  by  tlie  bank  to  ]>riVate  investors.  These  bajdcs  could  tlien: 
(^0  ,i:uar:mtee  loans  nuide  tlirouo;h  private  IimuUm's  for  commniuty 
and  dislrict-wid(»  d^vidopniiMd  and  inii)i7)\'iMniMils:  (b)  fund  mai- 
profit  ronnruinity  (U^'elopment  eorporations  whose  ]>nrpose  it  would 
be  to  im[>rovp  aiid  establish  mnv  eomnuuiity  institutions  and  serv- 
ices: {(-)  fund  semipublic  housin^r  and  j-ecreatiojuil  develo])ni(Mit  eor- 
p'jranons;  {(f)  ])rovjde  loans  ti)  industry  and  businessmen  who 
willing  to  estal)lish  or  relocate  Imsinesses  in  smaller  eominuni( ies: 
(r)  provide  direct  loans  to  conunnnities  for  S])ecial  connnunitv  :fa- 
eilities  and  sei-vices:  and  (/)  |)i'ovide  a  full  i'an<re  of  teelmienl  aiul 
]dainun*r  assistance  to  those  <>'rou]).s  of  individuaks  eligible  to  borrow 
money  from  the  bank.  Sucli  banks,  witli  an  assui'ed  source  of  funds, 
would  ejiconra<re  lono^ano-e  ])lannini:  for  area  developmeiifc  purposes, 
^vhicli  Is  now  discoui'a^i^ed  l)ecanse  tlie  resources  to  implement  those 
plans  ai;e  often  not  a-ai'lnble. 

(0)  ('reate  a  new  national  and  ro£rional  plannin<:'^  -^-ramewoilv  to 
develop  and  coordinate  i)l;ninin<{  eff^'^'ts  to  assure  consistency  Avitii 
national,  rcfiiomik  State,  and  local  objectives. 

]^^rlla])S  one  way  to  bea'in  to  tie  together  and  implement  actioji  of 
.irovi  .iment  with  tliat  of 'local  peo]de  vronld  be  a  system  of  rejrional 
institutes  which  in  them??cl-  couli  be  located  in  sruall-  or  mcdium- 
sixed,  <rrowt]i-oriented  comnunnties  to  anirment  their  <irowth.  These 
institutes  could  provide  researcli,  ti'aininp  of  professional  planners 
and  public  adndnistrators,  help  develop  local  leadership  and  snpplv 
teclHiical  and  consultant  services,  each  tailored  especially  for  the 
reidon  in  wlucli  it  is  located. 

Tliey  sliould  l)e  funded,  initially  at  least,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
erinnent  becmisi^  their  benefit  would  cross  State  lines.  Tdowever,  the 
States  served  by  eacli  institute  should  piii'tici])ate  in  its  mana^^ement 
o|)eration,  and  fundinir,  Thronirli  such  a  consortium  new  techniques, 
institutions,  and  systems  mipht  be  developed  to  provide  a  basis  foi* 
an  eventual  lii.txber  level  of  civilization  in  this  country,  one  which 
takes  into^  ]icc(nint  iin  individuars  concern  for  the  (jlnility  of  Ijis 
•entire  envii'onm(uit,  not  just  one  or  another  "part  of  it.  Through  such 
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iii.-titnti's  it  also  niiglit  be  i)n.s.-:il»le  to  Lirouk  rlin  biiriicr.-;  ni"  political 
boundiirics— local,  county,  ami  Stalt — that  olYoii  ?ti(lo  tho  oi'dorly 
dovelopinent  of  many  coniinuiiiticp. 

do  have  a  minibor  of  iv.o-icual  <)-i'oupin<rs  as  T  incntioiiod  in  tbc 
testimony.  do  ]ia\-c  States  ooo])vratin.u  with  each  otluT  on  un 
inrornnil  basis.  "We  do  liavti  in-oo-ranis.  i)ai-tirularly  in  thi.'  conscr\  at  ion 
lichls.  rcachinjjf  across  State  linos. 

^  ^  1  thiidc  tlierc  is  somethinir  to  bp.  learned  from  tbese  ongoinir  efl'orts. 
.Tin-  :hrnst  of  my  comment' is  tliat  tliey  oii,<iht  to  be  broujrbt^toiretlier 
in  loii-ical  groiii)i]io-s,  and  there  oiip;lit'  to  then  lie  regi'\-ia]  i>lanninas 
in  which  States  lit  and  then  in  uhich  local  c(H(..ninnit»PS!  fit  avIucIi 
a rf>  consistent  with  the  pai-ticnlar  area  and  reco.enixe  th;;!  iiasic  i)rob- 
leni  .-:ol\-ino;  doesn't  lend  itself  to  isolated  solutions.  And  I  think 
iliei-e  is  !i  variety  of  ways  it  can  lie  done  and  conceivably  be  do]ie 
didei'cntly  in  sojiic  di|l'eient  jiarts  of  the  country  where  the  expini- 
enee  and  the  ti-aditioii  is  .somewhat  ditlerent. 

^  ]hit  the  main  tbin.a',  I  fhink,  would  be  a  clear  enunciation  bv  the 
Federal  (lovpi-nment  that  there  ou^-ht  to  be  compi-ehensive  ]ilanninjx. 
I  ejnphasize  the  word  comprehensive.  have  .li'ot  an  awful  lot  o^f 
planning  in  the  country  but  it  is  fractionalized  here,  there  and  the 
otber  place,  planninjr  for  certain  thiufrs  but  not  plannin.f*;  in  terms 
of  the  totality  of  what  is  needed  within  an  area. 

And,  that  takes  us  to  one  of  the  big  problems  that  is  reflected  in 
the  fTustration  about  bureaucracy  and  the  plethora  of  Fedei-al  ajrer*  ies 
and  prop-i-ams.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  programs  have  gi'ovni  '  •Ix 
Topsy  and  present  a  complicated  and  complex  picture. 

But  o,!i  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  the  jDeople  in  local  communi- 
ties knew  what  tliey  were  dong,  if  they  really  understood  what  they 
came  to  Wasliington  to  get,  if  they  had  a  plan,  if  they  could  present 
a  clearcut  goal,  mucli  of  the  present  confusion  would  be  eliminated. 

And  so  I  emphasize  very  strongly,  the  need  for  comprehensive 
l^lanning,  bringing  together  the  various  facets  of  the  problem  and 
taking  a  look,  at  the  total  picture  and  planning  accordingly. 

Until  y\  c  liave  an  active  national  policy  .ind  mth  commitment  of 
national  resources,  the  problems  of  city  and  countryside  -will  re- 
main insoluble.  The  interaction  between  them  will  continue  to  com- 
pound the  pi'oblems  of  each.  It  is  past  tlie  time  for  rhetoric.  We 
must  create  a  national  polic}^  with  a  capacity  to  coordinate  a  na- 
tional eii'oi-t,  designed  to  use  the  combined  resources  of  government, 
biisinoss,  and  205  million  phis  ]:ieop]e  to  erase  the'damaging  effects 
of  50  years  of  unplanned  growth  and  to  create  a  land  where  Amcri-  . 
cans  can  live  at  ease  with  each  ocher  aiid  their  environment. 

It  cannot  be  emi)ha.sized  too  sti.-ongly  that  to  do  this  will  take  ti 
total  national  efl'ort  with  participation  'at  every  level  of  government, 
the.  private  sector  of  our  econqiny,  the  profes.sions,  organized  labor, 
•iud  individual  men  and  women  and  young  people  everywhere. 

(1)  Stimulate  town  and  country  governments  to  improve  local 
community  services  and  to  develop  their  lunnan  resources. 

Although  numerous  efl'oi-ts  were  launched  and  great  strides  made 
during  the  last  10  years  to  assist  .smallei-  towns"  to  improve  com- 
munity medical,  •?ducational,  housing,  utilities,  and  recreation  serv- 
ices, much  jnore  is  desjierately  needed  in  this  regai-d  to  meet  our 
national  requirements. 
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If  a  oo]]inuijiity  A'islics  to  attniot  indu.stry  and  tlu^  jobs  liiat  :u- 
company  it  it  inu.st  be  able  to  provide  iulofiniilc  amount  and 
quality  of  sucli  basic  services.  Tliis  often  rec^  .ir(^s  that  the  connnnnity 
increase  its  taxes  to  linance  the  development  or  enhaneement  of  such 
services. 

Most  of  our  i^maller  and  medium-sized  conunuuities  eitlier  are  un- 
willijirr  or  i;nable  to  take  ^wrh  action.  Althou^'h  many  liave  been 
encouraml  to  move  in  tJiis  direction,  with  tlie  liel])  of  Federal  and 
State  financial  assistance,  su<di  lias  been  more  tlie  exception  tlian  the 
rule. 

It  is  necessary  to  develop  cai)acity  in  evei'v  noiiinetropolitan  area 
to  provide  basic  education,  as  well  as  trainin<z*  and  counsoling  serv- 
ice for  alL  A  number  of  States  have  i)ioneered  the  concept  of  com- 
munity 2-year  colleu:es  and  trainini^  institutes  ^vllel•c  young"  peo]:)lG 
can  have  greater  access  to  higher  education,  malce  u])  deficiencies,  or 
prepare  for  jobs  requiring  special  skills.  I'lie  concej)t  has  becji  proven; 
the  program  must  now  be  extended  to  reach  all  of  towji  and  country 
U.S.A.  .  . 

Special  efforts  should  l)e  nndert^iken  to  train  and  assist  local  leaders 
in  the  skills  of  community  planning  and  public  administration. 
Some  State  govmiments  and  foundations  already  have  recognized 
the  need  and  are  increasingly  .sup]")orting  leadership  training  en- 
deavors in  one  form  or  another.  The  .North  Carolina  Institute  of 
Government  is  one  such  effort.  The  Office  of  Economic  0])portunity 
also  lias  come  to  realize  that  many  of  its  community  action  pro- 
grams were  failing  or  falling  shoit  because  local  program  leaders 
failed  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  community  actioii  that  ^vould 
]nake  the  program  work.  As  .a  result  OEO  lias  since  funded  efforts 
to  teach  leaders  how  to  lead. 

Also,  incentives  should  be  developed  to  '  r^lp  retain  and  attract 
well  educated  young  people  to  these  snialler  communities  so  they 
can  begin  preparing  to  move  into  the  leadership  and  professional 
positions  in  these  communities, 

GovernPicnt  is  probably  less  subject  to  the  same  economic  forces 
that  control  industry  location  decisions  and  is  uniquely  suited  to  ini-- 
tiate  nu  effort  immediately  to  o;ive  preference  to  smaller  and  medium- 
sized  communities  in  the  location  of  new  installations  and  facilities. 
•  We  Imve  a  commercial  farm  prograhir-T-think  it  lias  woi*ked  very 
well.  It  has  helped  agriculture,  the  commercial  farmer,  significantly; 
it  has  helped  our  farmers  grow  more  efficient  and  has  made  it  ]:iossible 
for  fewer  farmei-s  to  produce  more  and  for  people  to  move  into  other 
kinds  of  employment.  That  has  enhanced  the  national  well-being, 

But  we  haven't  had  a  program  for  the  subsistence  fanners  that 
were  not  able  to  move  from  the  farm  to  the  city  and  get  jobs.  The 
need  for  a  program  for  Sausistence  farmers  is  mixed  into  tlie  ovahi- 
ation  of  the  commema]  farm  program.  That  is  like  comparing 
api)les  and  oranges.  A  commercial  farm  program  and  a  program  for 
small  subsistence  farmers  are  two  different  animals. 

But  we  saw  this  coming.  Everybody  has  seen  it  for  the  last  1 5  years. 

It  didn't  take  very  much  wisdom  to  see  that  a  cottonpicker  and 
the  Tise  of  chemicals  on  weed  coiitrol  was  going  to  displace  millions 
of  farm  ^vorkers  in  the  South.  I  have  been  on  cotton  plantations 
where  within  2  years  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  has  dropped 
from  100  to  6. 


ISO 

Xo\\\  wIkm'i'  \v(Mv  those  ])c»0[)k'  iToiiijj:  [oi  'Y\w  \)vo\)\v\n  siaiids  out 
liki'     ioiv  tliuinl).  lint  wt*  ditl  nothing  about  it.  Aiul  now  we  an'  in 

Senator  CuinMS.  Isn't  today  tiicPVdoral  (Tovrrnment  (•reiitinir  I'rus- 
tralion  on  tim  ])urt  of  juany  youiij^^  people  in  that  some  of  onr  tempo- 
rary  pi'oai'ams  set  nj)  over  the  hist  S  or  10  yearrs  are  trainin^L^  peoi)le 
tor  jol.s  that  (h)  not  exist? 

Afr.  FincraiAX.  I  am  snre  theiT  is  sr)nie  of  that  and  tlie  reason  if  it 
is  ti'uc  in  my  jndirioent  would  be  tliat  we  <hin't  know  whvw  we  arc 
ii'oini:  a?u]  we  don't  know  wliat  jobs  wc  ^v:ll  n(M»d  10  years  from  now. 
We  have,  never  taken  a  liard  look  as  it,  nevor  lone  any  ])lanninf2;  to 
mark  ont  wlicrc  we  are  jioing.  Instead  Ave  arc  going  faster  and  faster 
hut  we  aren't  sure  \vliere. 

In  connection  Avitli  this  Towii  and  Country  Development  Baidc 
a])|)roaclK  I  think  one  of  the  jrreat  things  about  that  (•oiu*ei)r  is  that 
instead  of  having  ])ureau('i-acy  back  here  in  Washington  dictate  to 
I  he  whole  (•ountrv.  yon  have  tlie  peoplt^  in  the  local  areas  making 
soiiK*  of  these  decisions.  That  appeals  to  \w  and  there  may  be  some 
gui(hince  that  could  be  Avritten  into  the  bill.  The  results  of  tlic 
Fnrm  (Vedit  Administration  sliow-  that  people  at  the  local  leveL 
"witli  their  own  elected  oOiciali  and  tlieir  own  bank  board  members 
liave  don(*  a  pretty  good  job-  I  would  like,  to  see  tliis  local  elfort 
empliasized  much  more  than  it  has  been. 

l^ossibly  one  of  the  troubles  avb  liave  had  has  been  tliat  Ave  liave 
bad  a  little  bit  too  niuch  dictation  from  Washington  and  not  enough 
local  control  because  tliere  lia.sn't  been  tlie  jnoney  i:esonrc(^s  to  back 
up  the  local  controL 

SKN.vrou  TIkxkv  Bki.kmox  ' 

Kui'al  development  ^vould  be  facilitated  by  establishment  in  each 
cfumty  of  a  rural  development  ofiicc  and  rural  dcn^elopmcnt  council 
to  guide  developments  according  to  an  orderly  plan,  rather  than  in 
]iiecenical  fashion.  Present  offices  of  the  United  States  DGpartment 
of  Agriculture  are  too  limited  in  resources  and  in  areas  of  responsi- 
bility to  fully  meet  current  needs. 

OovKiiXoit  Jack  AVikma:^is  ok  Aki/ona  - 

Any  ratioiial  growth  i)o]icy  should  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
both  rural  and  urbari  America.  Perhaps  a  .itional  growtli  policy  is 
needed  built  around  the  g]-OMih  center  concept  in  a  manner  that  \vil] 
bei^efit  tJie  hinterlands  around  them.  Before  a  national  growth  policy 
is  developed  and  implemented,  state  growth  or  developnicnt  policies 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  where  indicated,  suppoit  in  lieu  of 
a  national  growth  pc- icy. 

GovKuxoK  Foin-sr  Axukusox  ok  ^Foxtaxa  '^ 

Thei'e  is  a  great  need  now  to  redistribute  the  population  of  this 
country  to  alleviate  the  pressure  on  urban  areas  and  re\dtalize  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  ibnerica.  Federal,  state  and  local  govenmient  can  assist 

^  V'd]i()  r>'2 — rTcjiHiiK  I. 
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ill  tliis  ])ioccss  bv  dir\\»lo|)iii<x  proirrams  lO  iitMizc  Iiiiniaii  wn^l  luitiiral 
rc.-Mvirns  ill  r:ini]  Anu»nca. 

Ai  tilt'.  iV(l^'i'al  ,L'ovoj'ni)ioiit  fa('ilil'ic:=.  F^ucli  ai^  roj^(^a]'''li  CHM^ttwr-, 
coul<!  iji*  loraU'il  in  rui'al  ai'ca.s  ratluM*  titan  v\  j^opuhtum  (u^nm-s.  This 
\\'M!iitl  ill  <iis|)^M>iiia'  Hio  i)o[jiilavi(ii).  Tiii*  XMiiniial  ( i()\'onini-s 
Coll  lViv}U'('  :i(I()])Um!  a  rcsijlnt  ion  i'alliii.;Li'  for  \'oiunlaiT  po])ulatinii 
(lisi  i  ioiil  ion. 

IF  \\v-  wiv  truly  to  (',\i)aiHl  tlio  laii-al  o(*onoiny.  sliould  avo  not"  tMicour- 
aa\^  tiio  iel<H*at ion  bv  l)nsini\ss  and  industry  Itoh]  tlio  already  ovit- 
crowTifd  ciVus?  CnrE'onMy  I^DA.  policy  is  to  assist  now  bnsiiu\^s  to 
localo  m  h()\']\  urban  and  rural  art»as.  But  If  an  (Mnplovcr  decided  to 
relocalo  from  the  city  to  a  lairal  aiva  he  is  denied  some  lyne^;  of  federal 
aid.  and  is  often  t(M'inod  a  ''runaway  i)lant/'.  Naturally  the  biir  eitios 
<lo  not  Fav(n*  eneourairintr  their  precious  industries  to  move  away. 
Xi^  lU'theless.  if  expansion  in  the  rui'al  areas,  aial  an  end  to  massive 
miii  it  ion  to  the  eities  is  important — and  I  l)elieve  it  is — then  tlio 
civai  )U  of  jobs  in  lau'al  areas  must  be  furtlier  en.eouraired.  Only  wIhmi 
\t  is  national  policy,  and  started  as  sudi.  will  many  businesses  nnd;e 
the  deeisiA'ostep  into  the  rural  areas. 

Statkmk^'t  or  ITkiuikkt  J.  BixtniAzvr,  ExKdrrrvn  Skciu:tauy,  Tkxnks- 
sKK  ^[uxTcriWL  Lkaoi'k.  Xasiivillk,  Tknx..  1{];im:kshnt[X(;  'j'mk 
Xatioxai.  LKA(irn  or  ('i'-^^"s  axo  'vwk   l'.."^.  ('(^xkkkkxck  ok 

T  will  not  say  too  nnich  about  delivery  system  at  the  Federal  level. 
There  liave  been  a  nanilier  of  Bua-irestions  made.  will  have  to 
improve,  the  receiving*  capabilities  of  our  local  comnnmil:ies,  and  a 
lot  can  be  done  aboiU.  tliis.  I  think  that  one  of  the  new  major  emphases 
of  our  Federal  ])ro<;'rams  should  be  to  improve  community  manage- 
ment ca.pabiliti(*s  of  all  tlie  resources  wliicli  they  luive  to  utilize — 
Federab  State,  local^  public,  private — in  order  to  maximize  tlicir 
potential  for  economic  <le\-elopnKuit.  We  ought  to  have  possibly  a 
ui'W  federally  supported  nnuuigement  improvement  program  for  sniall 
communities. 

Senator,  on  July  1  reintroduced  in  Tennessee  on  an  experimental 
basis  an  intensified  maiiagement  assistan*  e  service  to  18  small  cities 
located  in  rural  areas.  They  liavc  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
University  of  Tennessee  to  se  *rirc  certain  mariagement  services.  These 
com!]mnities  will  be  paying  for  hdf  the  costs  of  an  export  city 
manager,  backed  up  by  a  team  of  expert  consultants  in  about  eiglit 
dilTerent  fields,  ranging  from  public  finance  to  general  policynnddng. 
Tlicy  are  going  te.  luive  available  to  the  mayor,  the  city  manager,  city 
council,  and  department  iieadstho  finest  muninpal  management  teams 
in  the  conntry,  ones  if  employed  individually  Avould  cost  in  excess  of 
$150,000  apiece.  _  *  ■ 

Small  communities  need  such  as.sistance  to  help  solve  some  insoluble 
problems  they  do  not  know  wdiat  to  do  about.  Tliis  is  the  sort  of  thing 
wo  really  need  in  these  rural  connnunities  across  this  country. 


*Vfif:o  nn — IToiirliiir  T. 
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S(,'niit-or  Hr.i.i.AioN-.  How  lias  tliis  ti>ani  bcvif  put  roiivtlior?  k  this  a 
fcdci'iiliy  fmi(l('(l  pi-ojs'ct 

Mr.  HiNciiAM.,  Vcs.  sir:  \vi'  aro  fundino-  alxmr  lialf  of  ir  fmin  iiili^ 
I  ol=  (he  Ilifrhcr  Education  Act.  llKiC.  and  Mie  ivst  frnm  State  and 
tuvMiicipal  j"iinds. 

Si'iiator  HixLMDX.  Are  flusi-  sci'viccs  jroin-r  to  l)c  availaMe  t'O  the 
(•oinnninitic'i^.  on  sonic  cost-IVcc  l)asis,  oc  do  i  lu'y  pay  for  services? 

.Mr.  l)i\i;nA^r.  'riicy  will  \)\\\  half  the  cost-  of  oiic  inanairtMiU'iit  roii- 
snjtant  al)Oiit  Sin.OOO  a  year.  It  will  cost  about  l:;'.l).00()  a  yeai'to  liiiaiuv. 
tills  one  man  and  <iive  \\'\\\\  the  necessary  backup,  includinir  travel. 
cl(M  ical  porsoniH'l.  and  so  i'(»rtli. 

.Ill  tlu'se.  rural  areas,  the  ) )i.i;-,i:-est  crop  of  farmers  and  tlie  Department 
of  Ai;riciiltnre  '  new  cities.  It  slaHs  alon---  (he  niral  roads  and  ili- 
rin-al  water  lim  when  a  farniei' continues  to  ^row  j  field  of  coi'ii  <iowu 
by  the  creek  and  plants  a  Held  of  liouses  up  aionn-  the  road. 

A  typical  exanipio  is  the  M-  counly  metropolitan  reii-ions  enconipass- 
iiiii'  at  its  center  th.e  consolidated  nicl  I'opolitan  trovernnieiif  of  \asii- 
ville  and  Davidson  County  and  i;]  neii:iiborin<r  "riii'al  comities.  A  few 
days  aij;0,  the  council  of  iro\ernnients  foi-tiiis  refrion  held  a  J'-day  con- 
ference on  junv  towns  an<l  nev;  urbanization  with  representatives  of 
tjie  metrop:.  '(an  center  and  some  20  municipal  <rovernmon{s  in  the 
r),(H)0  •  '  II  Hj  po])u]ation  ranw  located  within  a  radiu.s  of  oO  miles. 
_  It.  found  that  the  decade  of  tlic  moOs  brought  rapid  urbaniza- 

tion i,,  ,,u  outlyiuL'  rural  counties  with  population  gains  as  mud)  as 
5  tunos_  gi-cater  than  the  metropolitan  center  in  spite  of  its  superior 
form  of  government  ai.id  ample  vacant  laiid  foi-ncw^  development. 

For  example.  .Senator,  v  .  are  talking  about  Oklahoma  City  witli  :i 
;|uri.sdiction  of  o^a  square  miles,  over  85  percent  of  which  is  vacant— 
yot  it  could  not  grow. 

Senator  BKLn^rox.  Let  m.  get  it  .straight.  Tlicy  w'erc  actually  leaving 
the  city  limits  of  Js'ashvillc  ^ 
Mr.  J^rxGUAM.  They  arc  going  out  into  eight  surrounding  counties. 
Senator  Bkllmon.  p]von  wlien  there  is  still  plenty  of  space  in  the 
county?  ^      ^  ^ 

I\[r.  BiXGiiAJi.  Yes. 

Senator  Reluiox.  "Why  were  they  leaving? 

i\Ir.  BixGHAM.  Cutratc  competition.  We  got  over  2,500  miles  of 
rui  al  watei-hnes  mainly  built  by  the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  and 
\\\  some  cases  by  ITUD.  There  are  tio  urban  development  standards,  so 
along  a  riu-al  road  and  rural  waterline  they  build  houses.  Tlicy  can 
save  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  house  by  avoiding  putting  in  sewers  and  water- 
luics  and  adequate  streets  and  storm  drainage  and  sidewalks  and  curb- 
ing gutter  and  tlie  other  requirements  for  standard  urban  develop- 
ment, tlio  kind  which  e\  ery  village  and  every  city  of  this  kind  imposes 
up'^n  new  development,  upon  the  corporate  boundaries  of  the  citv 
thr<mgh  whot  .are  called  subdivision  regulations.  There  are  no  stand- 
.ifds  m  the  rural  a  reas  outside  unincorporated  nnmicipal  boundaries  So 
you  have  cutrate  de\  elppment. 

Xeithcr  are  the  20  smaller  outlying  cities  that  I  mentioned,  growing. 
I  lie  growth  is  coming  in  between. 

Xo\v,  (Jiero  is  no  requirement  for  planning.  Tliere  arc  no  land  use 
controls.  There  WW  110  siibcli\'isioii  rc^ulcitions.  Tlicre  circ  not  uny 
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ilovclo])nu»nt  standarils  lU  nil.  nnd  thtMi-  aiv  no  uibaii  \y\>v  faciliiir,-;. 

The  only  thiiia*  is  a  top  \vut<'rlinc\  just  oDoii^rh  to  p^l  (aj)  \vau»r.  Von 
cannot  li^'iit  lirvs  with  it  .  Vou  have  ijot  r^i^ptic  tanks  instead  of  si»wrrs 
and  so  on. 

SiMKito]'  iM-aj-^tox.  You  have  KEA  ? 

Mr.  JiiN(;iiAAi.  Yi^<,  \vi»  liavf  tOccti-iril-y.  !(  is  a  n(Mnii'h;iiil/(Ml 
Init  not  tlh'  urhaii  possihilt  irs. 

SiMia.lor  liKij.:\r(fX.  AVhai  ulvont  police.  pi'Otoction  i 

Air.  13iNaHA>r.  Usutilly  nol.  Sui*prisin<rly  one  of  (ho  had  <h'Vi'!o[)- 
monts  or  (■lun»z;s  (hat  occurs  tliat  you  do  not  ])lan  Tor  n\v  ma  jor  ihoi'- 
ona'h  fares  in  this  sort  oi' de.velo])ni(Mit.  For  i»xanii)lc,  you  need  a  foiir- 
lane.  liia'hv;ay.  Vou  ha\'e  to  bulldoze  down  a  devolo])nient  on  a  eouiui'v 
road  to  izi^t  a  hi^iiway.  ^Tavhe  it  will  eo:-!  Sii  jiiillion  a  mile  wlieji 
you  could  haA'e  both  tliiit  extra  lield  oAer  there  for  a  small  sack  of 
juoney. 

M.oreo\er,  develo[)ment  is  not  occnrrin^r  in  the  iiO  ontlyinir  small 
cities.  Rather,  virtually  all  of  ihv.  po])Mlatic)u  <ri'o\v(h  and  mneli  of  tin* 
industrial  ami  ec)tnmei*cial  expansion  is  ha])peiiiiiii^-  alon^  tlu*  estimated 
±500  miles  of  rural  watei*  lines  in  the  eounty— i:ov(Miied  territo]*y  full- 
iuii'  between  the  metropolitan  city  and  the  small  suburban  cities.  This 
development  was  without  planning,  witliout  land  use  controls,  wit liont 
subdivision  regiihitiojis,  without,  any  developmental  standards,  and 
without  urban-tyno  public  facilities* 

Six  years  ago,  the  National  f^eagno  of  Cities  and  the  Xationul  As>o- 
ciarion  of  Cotmties  joined  in  an  intensive  study  of  substandard  uihan- 
ization  in  snnilar  (err'itoi'ies  ail  across  (he  coiinti'v.  The  SLC  &  XAC 
then  promtdgated  a  joint  policy  statement  recojumending  tliatthe  Fed- 
ei*al  (iox'ernment  and,  wh(M'(?  they  will.  Stati*  govennneiMs*  impose 
standards  for  new  nrbai:  development  in  rural  as  well  as  municipal 
areas  if  any  Federal.  :/-mKls  and  programs  arc  to  provide  facilities  en- 
couraging and  supporting  nrbanii^ation. 

The  general  concept,  spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  joint  statement,  is 
to  impose  the  same  t\  j^-e  of  workable  program  for  coiuniunity  dt^vclop- 
ment  upon  these  urbanizing  rural  territories  as  the  Federa'l  CJovern- 
ment  lias  already  imposed  on  other  urban  areas  that  liappen  to  be  gov- 
erned by  incorporated  municipalities. 

Senator  Bi: ll>i:on.  Let  me  interrupt.  Let  mo  ask  you,  are  you  saying 
that  yoti  are  recommending  that  in  oi'der  for  a  I'csident  of  Xas]v\'ille 
to  move  out  and  build  alojig  a  country  road  on  a  rural  water  line  that 
you  want  lum  to  build  a  sewer  and  gutter  just  iike  he  would  m  the  city  ^ 

Mr.  Brx(;iiA3r.  Senator,  what  we  arc  suggesting  is  we  do  what  coin- 
muni  ties  have  done  in  some  county  ai'cas  and  some  States.  Just  simply 
say  tJu\t  i  f  it  is  urljan  type  devidopment,  it  must  meet  these  standards 
nd  rcquirenuMils.  The  situation  would  begin  to  take  care  of  itself.  In. 
the  metropolitan  region,  between  those  outlying  communities,  where 
there  are  sewers  and  waterline.s,  new^  towns  should  not  locate  in  i)e- 
twecn.  That  area  should  stay  agricultural.  If  somebody  Avants  to  go  out, 
as  sometimes  happens,  and  foster  a  development  where  they  are  will- 
ing to  put  in  these  adequate  public  facilities  they  can  do  that.  Other- 
wi.sc  the  development  standards  will  force  them  to  locate  where  these 
required  facilities  are  available. 
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Statkmknt  of       WiLn:!:i)  Lkwis.  Jr.,  CiiiKr  Ecoxomvst,  Xatulval 

PhAN-xixr,  Association'^ 

\]w  )H)lic*ns' which  ;irl  i  liriiill  v  i-;iis^^  liic  rntr  of  n-mwdi  of  sfuiic^ 
citirs'iniist  bv  tlio  siniir  tr^ktMi  nitilicially  iM.H'hK'o  the  rate;,  of  iri-owtli  of 
otiuM'  v'!lios,'uiul  whilo  thiTO  many  places  thai-  hav(^  inoiv  sn.-lal 
prohliMiis  than  they  want,  1  know  of  no  city  tliat  think'S  it  lias  too  many 
johs  oi'loo  nmr!i  incomo. 

Tli.^  pi'ohhMMs  \  \\v  a>s«)ciati'  witli  lariiv  rii  ics— rriinr.  ]M)Vciiy, 
coniTi'Mion,  ])olh!t  ion—aro.  jn'ohloms  of  crlnu%  })over{y.  ronij:ostion,  ami 
(loiintion,  not  popuhit  iou  prohlimis.  AVo  ran  ami  nuist  attack  areas,  ami 
prouloms  (iim'lly  wherever  they  exist-,  in  eillier  rural  or  urban  areas, 
ami  attiMn[)tin.;f  to  move  pcopki  around  oi*  redirei't  <ri'f>w(h  is  a  crude, 
indirect,  ineliieicnt,  and  pr()l)J\bly  ineU'ective  way  to  attack  tliese 

problems.  i  ■  i 

If  we  concentrate  on  stiunilaf inir  ii'rowtli  clsewheiv,  then  I  think 
that  attemptin<:' to  move  ])eople  a»'ound  will  ])ro])ably  leave  the  cities 
with  the  same  problems  they  liave  no".v,  and  fewer  jobs  and  lower  in- 
comes than  tlicy  would  otherwise  have. 

The  [>atterir()l'  jmpulation  *!'rowtb  avc  expci'ieiici^  is  the  ri^suit  (d 
location  decisions  made  by  millioris  of  .'uulividual  tirm-'  a?id  people, 
all  of  whom  at  least  liopo  to  bctlei*  their  conditio]i  by  movhiji:  and 
most  of  whom  probably  do.  Of  coui'se,  private  and  social  costs  and 
l)eMefits  may  not  coincide  'f  some  of  the  costs  of  movinir  are  boi^ic  by 
society  I'atlier  than  the  private  partie>s  doiu,^  the  movinir. 

Thei'c  is  considiM'able  cvidenei*  that  most  urk^an  places  nf  h^ss 
than  50,U00  population  tliat  are  not  close  to  otJier  hvipw  cities  are 
o;oing  to  continue  to  stagnate  or  decline  in  population  rather  than 
reacli  a  point  Avhcre  theii-^groAvth  would  be<>-in  to  acceleI'at(^  and  that 
it  would  be  \'cry,  A'cry  expensi\^c  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  powerful 
jiatnral  forces  that  arc  causinj?  this.  Of  course,  if  enough  money  w^ei'C 
a  vailable,  we  could  creat^i  another  New  York  City  in  the  middle  of 
the  desert. 

Taxpayers  might  legitimately  complain  about  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  strategy,  however. 

Sen-c^tor  ITD3rpiiUKY.~AVe  would  not  want  to  do  tliat. 

Mr.  Lew^is.  Since  most  small  towns  are  likely  to  decline  in  popula^ 
tion  anyway,  and  since  tliis  causes  serious  fiscal  imbalances  between  tax 
base  and  requirements  for  social  services  in  those  areas,  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  Federal  aid  to  help  such  towns  "die  gracefully,"  as 
someone  has  put  it;  that  is,  a  larger  Federal  contribution  to  welfare 
and  other  public  service  cos^s,  aid  to  outmigration,  and  greater  ef- 
forts to  train  local  residents  in  skills  they  can  successmully  mark'et  in 
larircir  urban  places. 

You  have  a  statement  here  that  touches  on  the  cost  of  providing 
public  services  in  cities  of  differoiit  sizes.  However,  it  is  far  from  clear. 
We  have  had.  testimony  here  giving  specifics.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  the  cost  of  educational  services  in  the  metropolitan  area 
the  size  of  New  York  is  much  higher  and  not  necessarily  better  educa- 
tion than  you  w^oulcl  get  in'  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  the  cost  of  police 
service  in  metropolitan  New  York  or  Philadelphia  much  higher  than 
you  would  find  in  Rochester,  Minn. 
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1  lu'livo  tliere  ai'e  <liil'eivi)t.ials.  Tlmt  doori  not  juoai;  ■>o()j)lo  wiiiit  t() 
live  in  Ixoclio.^^tor  oi*  Diibuquo.  I  atvi  talkijiir  j^oi'  Ciipifa  rosfs.  too. 

Mr.  Lkwis.  Pait  o!:  tlio  proljloni  is  those  bi^ir  citio.^  :\\\\  woi-kiiii:  wiili 
mudi  tou<.^luM-  customers.  They,  too,  in  invt  spt'Ticl  luon-  \)vy  poVson  to 
odiicatc  and  thoy  may  not  liave  as  <rood  an  output  at  thi'  ond  of  the 
process,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is  iiu  critique  of  the  city:  ihat  is.  if 
you  took  tliose.  same  people  and  S])i'ead  theju  out  in  another  aiva  you 
^vou]d  iiavc  tlie  same  educational  ])rob]en!. 

SejMitor  ]iKjx>rox.        Cl^aii-mau.  may  I  interject? 

Senator  Humimikky.  Yes. 

StMiatoi-  l^Fj.Miox.  Wliero  do  these  tou<rher  customers  come  from  ? 
Difhi'ta  lot  of  them  come  from  rui'al  ai'eas^ 

Mi\  Lkwis.  1  think  the  ones  tlmt  are  probably  tbe  touorjiest  custom- 
ers  fo)-  tlie  educational  institutions,  yes,  ari^  i-ecent  Juifri'ants  from 
thi»  I'Ui'al  areas. 

,  Senator  JiKU.^iox.  Wliy  does  it  co.st  so  nmcli  more  to  take  care  of 
tliein  in  an  urban  .setting  than  it  does  in  a  rural  area  ? 

ifi'.  Lkwis.  Is  it  clear  that  they  wei-e  irettin?^';  tlie  same  educarioiuil 
services  in  the  ai-ea  they  came  fi'onu  sir?  I  really  do  not  know  that 
there  has  been  a  really  (»arefu!  .study  of  tliat.  We  ]iav(»  impi-essions. 
Imt  X  tliink  a  lot  of  the  people  who  nmv  from  rural  disti-icts,  tlu^  rural 
Soul li  to  lar^re  cities  think  eviU3  aftei*  they  have  nuide  tlie  move,  and  iu 
spili*.  of  all  the  ])roble!ns  that  v.-e  are  very  conscious  of  in  tlie  eiti(\^. 
they  are  better  off.  It  might  be  \vor*Mnvhile  askinjr  them  somerinu^ 

Semitor  1 1  u:\iriiiucv.  1  think  that  there  is  a  ixwiit  deal  of  room  for 
im])roveii]en:  of  edueational  faeilitjes,  for  "example,  and  health 
faei!itii\s  in  rural  areas. 

What  \v(;  iiiv  liopii)<jf  to  HiicI  is  \hnt  if  you  update  aiid  inodornizi; 
?orvi(.'o.s  in  nii'iil  ;>rca.s,  niodical  scrvici^s,  hcaltJi  sei'vicos,  ti'!insi)()rta- 
tion  sorvico.s,  cultural  fnciliries,  ivcroational  facilitios,  lliat  you  start 
to  ^i\-(>  people  real  clioiocs. 

i  am  not  one  that  thiulrs  that  the  city  is  all  bad.  To  tlie  contrary, 
there  arc  many  i)arts  of  the  city  tliat  are  very  beautiful  and  ^vorth- 
while.  But  1  do  believe  there  "is  some  evidence  that  indicates  that 
there  are  optimum  p()!)ulations,  po])uhition  si/.es. 

When  you  ci-owd— as  somebody  jiointed  out  ilu-re  not"  lonrr  a<rn~  • 
that  if  the  other  four  borou^-jis  of  New  Yoj'k  City  liad  the  sauurdensity 
popuhition  as  Mai-lem  all  200  million  Americans  could  be  put  in  those 
other  four  boronjjtlis.  You  cannot  live  a  happy,  constructive  life  \yith 
that  kind  of  population  density. 

I  tliink  it  is  pretty  well  knowji  tliat  no  matter  iiow  much -welfai-e 
you  put  in,  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  ha])pincss— I  moan,  even  to 
liealtli,  even  to  jobs. 

ST.\TK.ArEN'r  OF  Cjtad  a.  AVv.ArKiJ,  DiKKCTOR,  Iowa  DKvj:r.oi.>>rr.NT 
Co>niissrox,  J)i:s  ;Moixks,  Io\yA* 

One  of  the  bin;  problems  certainly  in  our  cities  is  the  available 
assistance  from  the  Federal  and  Stale  aircncies  -which  will  assist  these 
communities  in  providino;  tlie.se  facilities  and  if  it  does  not  hrti)pen, 
certainly  there  are  a  ]ot  of  tluiin  tliat  I  think  will  go  by  the  Avay.side. 
Ox  major  concern  to  me,  and  some  pe.op]Q  discussing  the  iiutional 
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growl h  has  Ikmmi        tlu\v  liavo  talkiMl  about  roiinniiiHtkis  llie 

( JontltMiion,  I  w)nkl  siiiiirust  to  you  (liat  ^vu  I^piv  in  .Iowa,  m  rural 
AiiKM'ica,  liavu  tr)  a'ivf  musidorat ion  to  tlio  citi(^^  i'an<>:iu^i:  in  iH)i)ula- 
tioi)  t'roni  l.onn  to'r)().0()()  rathor  tiian  to  5;ay  there  is  a  nocnl  to  ^Mvate 
nrw  cilies  in  ou!'  Statrs  as  thr  hn\iit»  majority  of  these  citjos  m  tlioso 
l)op!ilation  ranii'os  can  and  do  jn'ovido  a  luudous  on  wlucli  can 
build  and  exi^aiid  at-  a  lot  less  o^pcnso  while  providn^i^-  a.  .irood 
standard  of  lh'';iu'.  /  . 

To  juc  tills  will  assist  in  the  out  n'iiii:ration  problem  that-  wc  Jiavc 
to  Hie  niel  ropolitan  aivas  which  creates  the  problems  we  are  witnossinir 
toilav. 

;  would  like  to  eile  some  of  the  statistics  from  Hie  attachments  on 
paiie  4-  to  von.  In  Iowa  we  have  only  seven  cities  with  a  ].;^nulation 
of  over  rin>  ..  'I'hirty  cities  liave  a  po])ulation  ran<re  betweeii  10,000 
to  oO.OOO,  ^  .ie  thm-e  are  '22\  witli  a  ranp^  f>f  3,000  to  10,000  i)opulal  ion 
wiiich  I  do  not  believe  we  can  atford  to  overlook, 

1  !)elievo  tliat  a  trend  of  tlieir  i)otentl;d  to  attract  desired  orowtli 
is  illustrated  on  page  2  of  exhibit  1  where  we  note  that  during  that 
period  from  l^iBO'thrcua'h  1070.  we  expi'rienced  the  following;  activity 
in  <'on^.munities  with  a  popidation  ranirinj:  from  1.000  to  10,000. 

New  industries  started.  S;k  which  represents  Gl.  ])ercent  of  the 
total  new  i\idustrial  projects  foi*  tliat  time  period.  There  are  148 
liranch  plants  ^^'hieh  represent  47  pcMrent  of  th.e  total  branch  ]^lants 
h)cated  in  onr  State,  and  o22  expansion  projects  by  existinfr  industry 
which  rej)resents  I'M  percent  of  the  total  ex[)ansifms  takini>:  place  in 
the  entire  State. 

These  communities  are  awfully  impoi'tant  to  ns.  T  should  point 
out  to  you,  wdiich  was  not  explained  i^arlier.  but  is  included  in  testi'^ 
inony.  'Wlien  wa  are  talkiuf;  al)out  a  new  industry,  N^'e  arc  talkiui]; 
about  !t  cou)pany  that  did  not  exist  befor(\  It  is  k  brand  new  opera- 
tioji,  A  branch  Vlant  is  a  company  whi(^h  has  headquarters  in  the 
State  or  out  of  the  State  locatino:'a  new  plant  in  some  commmiity 
within  pur  State.  Expansions.  I  believe,  are  self  explanatory.  At  this 
point  I  have  nol  mentioned  the  vast  majority  of  our  eommnnitieSj 
711,  for  instance,  under  1,000  in  population.  Many  of  these  commun- 
ities can  and  have  attracted  new  economic  o])portunities.  Many  of 
these  do  not  possess  the  ncccssaiy  facilities  to  support  industry  and, 
thei'efore,  cannot  compete  with  the  larger  communities.  Further,  the 
expense  to  prej^are  them  is  ]iot  economically  feasible.  All  of  those 
communities,  however,  are  so  located  that  they  have  easy  access  to 
the  connnunities  of  1*000  or  over  and  can  and  Avill  henefit  froni  the 
concentratio]!  of  activity  and  services  within  the  larger  communities. 

To  fuilher  illustrate^^this  ])oint,  when  talkin^nr  about  population  1 
liave  included  in  exhii)it  a  story  written  by  Mr..  Bob  ?tii?ler,  Secu- 
rity State  BaJik,  New.Ham])ton,  Iowa,  on  the'location  of  the  Kitchens 
of'Sarah  Lee,  a  $27  million  installation,  p.'  -^viding  employment  for 
al)oiit  500  people  in  a  city  of  3,000  population. 

Other  examples  recejitly  announced  in  past  months  arc  a  plant 
facility  in  tlie  town  of  Wilton  Junction*  Tow^a,  population  !-,87;5,  by 
MISCO.  They  \nll  cmi)loy  initially  some  250  with  a  projection  of 
up  to  be  1,000  employed,  and  in  Sibley,  Iowm,  riglit  in  this  region, 
population  2,749,  with  Ohase  Bag  Co.  announcing  a  plant  to  'be  built 
there,  which  will  employ  approximately  200. 
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To  (lato  ill  most  of  tlio.  ro(*oinmcMi(lutiniis  llmt:  lun'c  Ixmmi  lundo  on 
ruriil  <M)iniminil.v  (l(n-e!o])nuMi(s  (^.xccpt  lor  llioso  lionriiiir^  today,  1 
woiilil  SUV.  Olio,  of  (lie  uvAjov  problems  is  low  prices  for  jiirri<'nlltiriil 
coiuiiKxlit \\]u\  it  Jias  not  ivcoi\'(Hl  a  lot  of  attciilioii.  J  n^ali/.o  in  tin- 
last  wok  rri'sidont  Nixon  lias  nnwv  on  strona'i^r  in  this  area,  as  In*  did 
wlien  lu»  was  in  J)i\s  .Moines,  hut  L  am  quite  coneiM'ned  with  our  cheap 
I'ood  ])olicies  holh  on  ihv.  national  and  international  lev(ds.  This  added 
to  thv  ra])idly  s[)iraHn^-  increaJr;!^.  of  fiiruiers'  ])i*oduction  eosf,  to  jne. 
eontrihiiles  to  tlic  tor-d  overall  i)rohleni.  To  further  eni])hasl/.e  the 
eonii)lexity  of  this  ])roble3n,  I  am  suliuiittinof  ^"Kxhibit  4:,  Proble^us 
]Jylated  to  A^rricuHure  in  Iowa'- — done  ff)r  jne  by  Dr.  Martin  Lin<l 
diivetor  of  our  rescareb  ib vision,  in  (.•ooi)cration' witb  Mi'.  ])el  Van 
]b)rn,  our  agricultural  director.  I^otli  of  thes(i  gentieiuen,  by  the  w:iy, 
are  fnrnu^rs, 

'J'lie  aii-]'ienb:ural  ))rodnrtivify  and  industry  is  increusiiifx  every 
year.  Tbc  world  food  isituation'deniands  thi.^/Tbo  problems  I  have 
just  fiivished  diseuBsin.ir  Avill  contiiuu*  to  ])er]^  ^  'late  themselves  nidess 
we  tnkn  n  i)ositive  apjironeb  to  find  sobit'iv^.  ^  It  is  fairly  obvious 
tliat  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  iMv-sont:  cheap  foirl  ])olicy  and  n  market 
levid  tliat  will  (\\[)and  oui'  fortULni  expoits,  aiul  rf  we  are  to  iner(Mise 
th^'.  iuconio  level  tbat  ^vill  expand  our  foivijin  eXjKn;^,  and  if  Ave  ai'e 
to  inereaso  tlu?  income  hivel  of  oui'  fann(M*s,  tbeu  we  must  sub.s5dize 
their  income  as  has  bi^on  done  in  otliei*  industries. 

I,  therefore,  reeonuniMid  tliat  in  conjunction  \^*itb  a  pi'oo:i'am  /.)r 
rural  community  development  tbat  a  task  foi'cc  be  cstabbslicd  tb?^t 
Avould  deal  exclusively  with  tlie  problems  of  low  farm  ])roduct  ])ricc^, 

in  the  past  we  liavc  had  almost  countless  task  forces  looking  into 
tbis  problem.  Tbe  task  foi'ces  luive  gatbered  volumes  of  informa- 
tion showin^if  tliat  thei'e  is  indee.t  problem.  Tbe  vast  majority  of 
solutio]is  proposed  bave  hv.^w  ]v  .nature  o'*  puttinir  out  specific 
brush  fires  as  they  ai  ose. 

'J1ie  type  of  force  tliat  x  pro])(^(»  is  one  that  is  he.ld  ^vitliin  tbe  con- 
fiuvs  of  tile  total  i)roirrain  and  one  tluit  oper'ates  under  the  goal  of 
tlie  solution  of  the  total  pi'oblem,  not  the  documentation  of  it/ 

STATr.:\tKN'r  of  I^k.  Kojiinrr  J,  Moiimsnv,  Bkiar  Ci.tkk  CoL^K(u^,  vSioux 
City.  Iowa,  Rkpheskxtixg  tiii:  Corxy.OKS  of  Mm-A:\rFiu(;A^' 

T  would  like  to  refer  again  to  foimcr  Secretary  Freeman's  ]M'esen- 
tation  and  his  comments  on  a  new  national  and  regional  planning 
network,  and  I  would  like  to  coiitrast  what  be  said  witli  tbat  of 
William  (juVj  Governor  of  Noi'tb  Dakota,  in  bis  presentation  on  tbe 
same  date.  The  comments  of  both  men,  I  feel,  are  pertinent  to  national 
planning  of  b igher  education. 

F]'eeman'S  plan,  I  think  most  metropolitan  plannei's  would  agree, 
is  badly  needed  and  otfers  juucb  potential  for  oi'derly  national  growtli 
and  tlui  settkuneni  of  many  problems  caused  by  imbalances  in  tbe 
distribution  of  our  i)opulation. 

1  would  like  to  call  tbe  subconnnittee^s  attention  to  tbe  fact  tbat 
Guy^s  position  seems  to  be  laissez  faii'c  on  tbis  matter.  He  stated* 
tbat  certain  cities  sbould  not  be  designated  growtb  centers  and  tbat 
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I>opi,I;,ti„n  orn-'o    ;    ;  ,  J  ^  "'">'        '""c],  nur 

""STthapast  w,,"  "'  •l"'^  ""'■>■  "1  tliis  ,„.<,„  .iu,- 

■wi-K:han.i  '>-t\~.'             '  ' '             ' '>i<'Ji  alltri  ■■]!ih''- -ai-' ' 

^-  l'roy\,ii.  . 

volopniojit  of  a  sti-ojH  vi                 ^^"l^^        "^•^""^  t''^'  ^l^" 

3.  Pro^'ide  th(  fis",^  i-r^^n,  .    J^^'\''"'".^^^  »"cl  d^'vo]oj)n.or.t  ])m,-,.ss. 

inan,)o^vcu' tmini^<v  dccoHtrnli.aMon  of  industry  and- 

4.  Develop  an  firio  a^n^:^^^^^^^ 

I'Mtional  regional  d,n  ^'^'"^  1'"^'  ^^'c  slimild  ],avo  a 
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inally  fi'oiii  (he  1^:mi  (liiiiv.        nivn  ;ui(l  li:iv('  ])v\^\\  woi'kiii"*  in  Xoi-(!'; 

WrWnv  rj();;inM.  on(  llu^  ]i('!n'i]iir,  SiMinior  Alk^n  siiil  th:il  von  woiiM 
am-ia  Ivstinioiiv  for  our  wtM^k  ;is  piul  of  (!k^  Tiflfjii  lu'iiriiiiiv.  I  wmilU 
like  toollVr  my  Ulvi\>  U^y  your  n)nsi(liM*;il  ion. 

^  I(hinkliicM'sSv'n(i?j|  (jnnlity  forn  phni  Hu'I'iituI  di^\*i^top!!)i^i)i  istliMl 
)V  mr(>]ii|)iv!i(Misivo.  ]  am  nol  uskinv*  forati  omiiilius  v\\v;\\ dv\v\n\mvu\ 
out  a  compivliensivo  national  i^lnn  I'or  rural  (Irvclopmiaii,  This 
would  inoludo  t1io  o-oals  for  iioiiulalion  disliabni ion  for  honsinn-,  I'm' 
<'(In;'ation,  for  licalth  s(M'\-ia\s,  and  for  Of^onomlr  dtnvloj)mcMiL  As  in- 
dividuals l)ills  arc.  drafUMl  thpv  M'ould  then  he  draflod  a<^^ainsr  Ihk^ 
<'Oni])rolKmsivo  plan,  ^riiim,  wo.  as  a  ]^eo])l(^  vonld  know  Jiow  far  wi' 
liad  como  aiid  how  much  Fail  her  wo  had  to  go. 

As  [vlanninn-  is  ossiMitial  on  a  local  lovo!,  T  tliink  1:  is  oijiially  im- 
l)ortant  on  tho  national  lovol.  I^i-agmatisni  ajul  oxpodicaiov  a'ro  nndiT- 
f:;ia.ndal)lo  in  our  poiit  ica!  life,  hui  ihoy  aiv  n{)t  snbstituto  for  j^lanninn-. 

1  })v  sooond  most  norossai-y  t'l(MniMi(-  of  rural  dcM'loj)nio]it,  as  I  sco  iT. 
is  Clu'  stroamliirinir  of  ;^'ov(M'nn'KMil  a^iii'oncios.  I  was  chairman  Tnr  a  M; 
county  CW  ao-on-.y  for  ;]  ycai's.  Diirini:'  that  lime  F  i^aw  riio  idm  4 
nnholicu-ahloinidt-  licity  of  h:^alHj.^v('lfaiv.  (M,;^ 
do  idopnicnta^.'! ;  rricnltural  apMh-c^on  h^h  flm  local  and  tlio  midi 
county  level,  ^han  that,  t]lo^l'  airenciis  wvorlappiMl  in  inv,.. 

jni'i -diction  an^i  (-;:; '■•atcd  c;  ^h  ot!i-rs  st^r\'irrs.  Wo  wore  comiurt  ; 
to  h-ip  niirav(-  '  ;i    -rv.  '--r  wo  only  corr^'dmtoxl  to  it  mo-  T 
Stat,  and  fodora;      r'i^miont   -anos  ( o  tla^  lo  ■    and  irndl  i-cont]'    ai.  , 
\v!t^  a  nndtiidir  v  of  Mroo;r -as  v.  jrh  i-'^       :-dinati(!!i.  Tho 
]iica  Action  j'a;   i  y;;is  a  g0(-.  con- pt  not  work  oithr 

^1  '  ould  like  I  '  )|!>r  a  I'atins^  wil«:  idr  ;:■  :  :^]\t  1h»  :\  j'.o.ssini iiiy  : 
Lrfc  scom])1(s\  wmi  complex  vnlcs  and  !■:  .:,  is  must  l)u  drnv  n  up 
to  so:  arato  tlrosc  ^vho  <[nalify  for  various  pi'o^ia-ams  from  rhoso  avIio  do 
not.  "Why  could  not  tliese  complex  qnalificatioiis  l)e  put  on  a  com])iiter  ? 
Eacl)  Federal  ajzoncy  would  feed  ils  ])roa'rams  into  tlu^  com])utor.  At 
tlie  local  love!  a  ro])ro.sentati^■o  from  tlio  Federal  /zovermnout  would 
interview-  the  pei'son  or  eomnuniity  seekiiifv  lielp  and  Avould  feed  his 
particular  data  into  the  oon^puter.  The  computer  would  tlien  piant 
out  t]ie.'50  ])rof>Tams  for  which  he  is  eli.a*ihle. 

know  it  sounds  iinpei'sonal,  hut  it  nuiy  actually  be  mo?'e  ]:iersonal. 
Xow  the  social  worlccr  is  ]utted  against  (lie  client  because  the  sf)eieJ 
\yorlce!w)r  the  af>-eucy  pei'sou  is  a  synil)ol  of  the  <jrovernmeutal  i-epda- 
tious.  [mdor  the  idea  I  am  suii'^estino'^  the  fi-ovcrnment  representative 
eould  be  seen  as  an  advocate  of  the  citizen  and  pitted  against  the 
computer  trying  to  find  circumstances  in  the  person's  or  the  comnm- 
nity  s  life  which  would  make  him  eli.gil)lc  for  pi'ocrrams. 

I  am  committed  to  rural  develoimicnt  because  I  am  committed  to 
Inuuau  development  and  the  rm*al  areas  have  been  detrimental  to 
the  full  human  development  of  our  citizens.  Count  me  as  a  sup])orter  oc 
your  work. 

Your  Brother  in  Christ, 

Reghnal  Oijice  for  Non-M efropoliUm Ministries. 
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STAT^:M^:^MM)^•(■^^luJ)J^^.so^.(•^^:^•KKAI,MA^^^,;^^^ 
1  owKit  (  ooi'Khatjm;.  Ld  Mai:s.  io\s:\  * 

Om;  siirli  i.Khistry  wliich  .■oulcl  k-ml  the  wuv  in  rcbuihlino-  tho  rnr.l 
iimiH  .stJ.o  location  o[  vni-io.us^^ou.nnn.nt  fiinotions  ia  (h,.  nn-al  a.vis 
Ilu'  govofnn.rnt  could  .mially  takr  tlic  M  in  tlK-  nu    >  u'  t  ^  ^• 

ustr.Ml  ty|HM.mplonnoi,t  to  the  n.n.l  mul  sn.,11  town   rc  n, 
ou-  most  ol- 1  ns  typ.  oi  .ovcTn.n.nt  iudu.st.T  hu.s  Ik-.h  locntc-d  eit lu  ' 
>  01  adji,<.<>nt  to,  la.-e  i,o,M.hiti(,n  cr.itors  n .irtmiin^i urr^TntfcSci m 
])o]lut,oii  problonjs  worse  hi  those  arons.  An  .xan.pl.  of  s.rch  a  mov  ' 
/'■'•^X'  ^voulc  have  been  th.  ^ip,ao<■  (\.nt.,.  whifh  was  locato<l  in  1  o  ,n 
Joxas,  a  nty  already  hav.n.-  a  popnlation  ol'  over  a  •luUior/  r 'n  ?s 
ior  handhnir  retn-on.ont  .nd  disab'ilitv  pav  for  voter.  -      '  ,.o  '  , 
niont  en.j)ioyees  were,  Ineafed  w  Clevelarul  and  St  ,  "  li^t 

ro.ddp  01,  and  (.n  with  sin.ila!  ■■xaniple.  and  nsual  ,i  ^nie^  u' 
volvnl^m-  those,  witli  the  .nva.  -st  prob  .n.s  relateu  ,,  -.np.ied 

ti,.n?f'TT"i''V"  "  •"•^"'"?  '  ""nniunitv 

iuin  .1  IJ.S.  rTOvernni.'nt  ivx-ovdhrpiug  facility  eniniov  ^n.^  a  lew 
li.indred  people.  It  may  be  possible  for  tlie'-ovon,  ^  ,,1^0  .,ve 
:i  ronsideraoleanio.int  of  rioncy  in  n  in  kin- this  move  bec-.ni-.Mlie  wi,ri< 
would  be  away  from  tlic-  ].a'<re  po])ula(ion,  hid.  salarie.l  :-.n-as 

AnotlK-r  lar-e  o-overnnu-nt  function  wldel.  .r.nld  irreatlv  inn-rov..  die 
••-ii'.n.y  oi  area  won].!  be  the  loearion  of  uilitarv  faVilities  in  .>,.r 
area  :  yet  n  •^ecn.srhr.t  ev:r.-:y  time  the  deicsiofi  is  made  to  close  a  mili- 
ary base  the  ones  m  onr  rrea  are  tiie  ones  v  liioh  are  sln.t  down  and 
tile  ones  ui  (  ahionua  o]'  oilier  warmer  diniati!  areas  are  tbe  ones  ke|)fc 
open.  Again,  ni  a  good  many  cases  tlic  military  bases  kept  open  are  at 
ov  near  large  population  centers.  From  this,  one  would  lud go,  that 
tlu>  military  experts  liave  determined  that  onr  future  wars  will  be 
fought  11.  ^^•arln  chmates  and  near  big  cities.  This  is  certainly  not 

As  an  example  of  the  scarcity  of  military  bases  in  this  area  there  are 
noim  111  Iowa  oidy  one  m  Xebraska,one  in  South  Dakota  and  a  couple 
m  Aoith  Dakota.  Soiuc  ot  these  arft  quite  small  as  far  as  nun.ber  of 
pei'sonnel  or  payroll  is  concerned.  It  seems  this  is  another  area  where 
the  Federal  Government  could  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  economic 
situation  m  our  area  and  other  depressed  areas.  With  leadership  of  the 
government,  in  establi.shing  facilities  in  the  rni-al  areas,  other  industries 
Avould  continue  here.  For  e.vcrv  new  job  created  in  the  rural  area  new 
requirements  would  bo  created  for '.serving  these  people  by  acidii.<' 
more,  but  economically  adyantageous,  problems  to  the  employment 
picture,  " 

•j'iiBii  .-),s:i..-noavlii(,' III. 


KEGIOXAL  TLAXXING  BKLQW  THE  FEDl^l^VL  LKVKL 

CoxiUD     Fowr.E:'\  JuDGK  Plii   vvK.  Smklbv  City,  Colui^lbtaxa.  Ala/ 

Prog]  .,KS  formvibtcd  bv  ('(j;:nTCss  sliould  continue  to  provide  in- 
centive ;  State  iiiiii'l  local  a'ovrrninont  to  eni-aii-a  in  conipiTlierhsiAV 
planiiinr  ^-ul,  ro^ni^^iiial,  and  st^iKnvido  for  thci  dcdivory  of  lot'ld  >erv- 
ices,  Tlir  ii.  ivi'r3'  vr'  local  stM'vi^  s  in  our  stock  In  trade,  .It  is  jiisr  as 
iinporhu:  f  plan  m-iu^ad  to  dctcriiune  tlm  ncud  iov  ii'ovcnnncni  a]  serv- 
ices 10  a:  !  JO  yeai'>  into  thv  fnture  as  it  is  for  General  Mi>>n!'s  and 
Ford  to  :inrivii)ate  tn-  motor  \  ii\u  ^le  needs  of  Aniei'ica  10  and  uo  years 
hena\  K'-^Mnal  plarann.i>',  to  insure  that  various  ninnieJpal  imd  fouiily 
ofiicial :  together  to  m-k  morv  etlicient  ways  of  acr'-i^Mdisliing 

conniifvvrjjjo:; : 1  u ust  3j) <- ^  H^u ppor :  L 

St  :norr\T  »r  Hal Dav   .  i  ;:r  -   v  ;::  Dikkctok,  Coas'  .r  I'laix 
^  l:;:     ^*L^:\r:o  J )l" : i     \)M;:\r.iSSI()X5  VALho^rA.  (Ja,. 

^'vAi      iL\-MA:  .  GkoUUIA  JitUilOXAL  KxKCCTiVK  DlUKCTOlJ.S  AsSoCIA- 

Til  J  \ 

The  19  area  plaiudng  and  development  commissions  in  tlio.  State  of 
Georgia  ure  today  making  vigorous  eirorts  to  begin  woi-kina*  toirother 
more  closely  so  that  they  may  nmltiply  many  times  over  the  services 
they  have  rendered  to  tlie  citi^^ens  of  their  areas  in  the  past.  It  is  Iioped 
tliat  tliis  eil'ort  Avill  cuhninate  in  new  programs  Avliich  will  (^mplov  a 
regional  approacli  to  the  general  and  sj^ecilic  functions  and  i)rohleins 
of  govermnent.  Thes^e  programs  would  lead  to  APDG  assistance  to 
county  and  municipal  govcrmnents  in  sucli  possible  areas  as  water  and 
sewage  billing,  the  service  of  utilities,  the  collection  oi*  faxes,  and 
others. 

^  It  is  apparent  tluit  Georgia's  local  governments  are  today  in  a 
financially  critical  state.  They  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands'placed 
upon  them  by  their  citizens  Avith  the  limited  soui'ces  of  funds  now 
available.  The  result  is  a  constant  reliance  on  the  one  basic  I'evc^iue 
source  which  is  already  overburdened— ad  valorem  taxes.  To  niitiirate 
this  situatiouj  APDC's  invision  programs  of  consolidation  of  services 
which  would  load  to  more  elHcicnc}^  iuid  coiisequwitly  more  sorvicp  foi* 
evory  dollar  available.  This  can  be  accoinplisliod  throiigli  Ihc  rei>-ion;il 
approacli  to  povernmcnt  and  its  problems.  Tbc  ro<j;iona]  approach, 
initiated  by  APDC's.  would  replace  the  local  ap]n-oacli  which  has  now 
become  antiquated  and  ob.solete. 

In  order  to  be  of  the  oreatest  service  to  their  member  govornirient.s. 
area  phuuiing  and  development  commissions  are  makino;  a  cocnerted 
elTort  to  l)econio  more  closely  coordinated  with  state  o-ovei-nment.  Tliov 
are  presently  realining  their  boundaries,  makinu"  them  coterminoiis 
with  the  boundaries  of  major  Georgia  State  Depai-tment  districts.  Tlie 
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J^^'  .nuniilul  regional  j.If....  ;r  m1  -  ,  ,,pp,oMci.  m  .oveni- 

'  "-^''^"''"'^  'l"'''-^-'"  This 

f  ;i  i !  nl'llii'  (lisl  rirls 

'                  ■ '  y  .  ■  '[^''^'                        ^  ■  ii;r  ivpr  :ur:i  vom 
^'^^  "H't'  no-    ,  away.-'  ,,,,,  -„  r.   ,  , 


^^^^   'Up  )l:lS  itl:'  ;i-!v 


*sta))l].sl](. 


M'O- 


;  M     Iv  n  Lnn-ran^-o  plans  iiioliKlo  ostahlislniu-nt  „r  i-ro 

t1 ;  fnhun        ■       '  ^«^-';l^'P"ij:'>f  I-'oaTanis.  «>  devolo  ,in..• 

ot   i  similar  c^oryic-os.  ^  illi  (he  rapport  and  confi.lonc' >        uv  l.n-.- 

)rKi.,c  oKvs  iNATioxAL  SmvwK  TO  Rk<;.oxa,,  Corxc......  Mrs.coGi.:,.:. 

^^l^rrn^^  ^-f-^'^'^'^-^^-^^^  ^-^^'^''^C'^-OK,  Xatioxa:.  S.-.K'ncK 

com!m,;?H^i' •'""Ji"''''^'  cleyelopnicnt  in  o,,,-  federal  svsteni  and  for  local 
c     ?o  «,o,  scai^ch  lor  .ew  n.oc]uinisn.s,  is'rhe  reo-lonal  .onn- 

Tl  0  r  .  vi         ''"'^  '--^^"^^  '^'''^^■"■'■•^  t"ta]  comrnunitv. 

f  nmr  i,  f  ^  co!;:,nnn ication,  cooponUion  and 

Zt     '?n  '"'""^        go^xM-nmoiUs  i..  planning  and  imp]on,c-nt .  1' 

Id  i)io.n in;,"''''°'^?yf^^^       ^"-^  in  the  policy-makii,. 

-ma  piogranumno-  ot  the  council. 

oini  r  iL    ^  '1'  to  provide  a  fornni  for  dialo-ue  aiul 

C  noTir;"'''^'"^^^  r'^'''\  ^  ^'"^^^"""1  ^^'^text.  Rcp-ional  council, 
on  tho  oWfo?f  ^  ll"P'^"'«»<-'  ^'"'•'^e  decisions.  TJiev  must  rclv 

BASIC  PKOGRA]\rS 

css'^'S l"f tl"""]^-^'  ''^  Planning/deeisiomnakinj?  proc- 
''''  ^"^^'"^^  "^c^^if^'^s  essentially  data  collectioividentification  of  area 
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cliiillonp's.  ivs-'u'W  oi'  ni!-!ins  lo  iihhI  (liosi^  udMpridn  of  ;i 

l>hu  U)V  <ii'!i(i!i.  filially  iiiif  l:iriiio-  ihr  im[i!i'iiiriU;trion  of  l  iiat. 
action, 

_  A  bii^ic  ro.ii-iniial  council  program  would  f:ill  into  liic  follo\viiit;- 
franicwoi'k : 

pi'iJiiTuius  to  lie! tor  nicer  tlio  in'cds  of  [n'oplt'  at  [ln.i 

loc'ii]  level. 

KvLiK'Unl  jolnniiin:,' and  iiuutaireiiieiit  in  f;pecific  fiiiictional  urea.s 
such  as  aiv  j-'oliution  conti'ol.  solid  wasie  di-"  '■;uiS|)oi-l!il  ion, 

law  eiifoiyeiucnl.  naloi'  (jualily.  ';in(l  lemenl.  nian- 

P<'\\''  "  ■'    '  '■■I'OiKjiiiie  deve!o|iine  : 

'  ■     liiMi'iional  pl;iniiin,a'  in  lliese  areas  to  each  other  and  to 
overall  [jhiniiinii'  i'or  rho,  I'ca'ion. 

Estal)lisl_i  ^■omIh  and  iniorit-ios  for  the  reii'ion. 

Foruin  for  amnniniieation  anioii.tr  loeal  ,ii-ovenniien1>-. 

Technical  assistance  and  joint  sel•^■i(•e^s  for  local  ii'overninenfs. 
which  pi'ovidc  economies  r-f''scale  when  c;u-ried  out  on  a  regional 
basis.  Coo()crative  purciia;  .wj;,  regional  fraiiiinu-  academies,  re- 
^^ioiial  jails  and  correction  centers,  and  areiiwide  solid  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  All  of  these  projects  save  the  taxpavers  inonev 
Avlicn  pcrforiiied  on  a  larner,  iviiional  scale. 

Coordinatioji  and  voview  of'local  ,iiovernment  activities  within 
the  rcii'ion  to  avoid  duplication  and'overlap.  It  is  ])oor  economv 
for  two  adjncont  jurisdictions  to  build  new  crime  liibs.  wJien  thev 
can  pool  their  resources  and  liav{i  a  better  facilitv  t'.t  a  hwQV 
cost  to  eacli. 

fir.owTii  OF  iJi'GroxAL  couxcn.s 

Currently,  there  arc  about  5G0  rc;^-ional  councils  in  the  T'nited  States 
These  councils  involve  SO  percent  of  the  nation's  poindation  and 
])crccnt  of  its  land  area.  Fifty-five  percent  are  in  metropolitan  re<dons  • 
45  per  cent  arc  located  in  nonmetropolitan,  less  densely  ponnlateci 
areas.  .11 

.  9ni-A  i?,  existing  regional  councils  Merc  formed  prior 

to  19C0.  Ihe  bulk,  GO  per  cent,  JiaA^c  been  created  since  IDCfi  'i'iio  rapid 
groAvtli  of  regional  conncils  in  the  last  four  years  is  du.  to  two  basic 
reasons:  (1)  Stimulation  from  the  federal  ffovei'iiment  in  terms  of 
legislative  and  administrative  requirements  for  federal  aid  (•'^)  \n 
increasing  awarenes.s  on  the  part  of  local  govei'nments  that  there  is 
a  need  for  regional  cooperation  and  new  solutions  to  domestic 
problems, 

-  FUNDING. 

«.n^^,v,n^^^^^^  budget  of  a  regional  council  is  between  $100,000- 
5200;000.  Councils  receive  tlieir  funds  from  three  basic  sources  •  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments. 

On  the  average,  councils  receive  60  per  cent  of  their  funds  from 
federal  grants  for  functional  planning  (le.,  land  use,  transportation, 
bousing,  etc.).  Local  communities  j^rovide  about  34  percent  of  a  coun- 
ciFs  funds,  usually  on  a  per  capita  basis.  . 

About  15  state  governments  providfi  u'cneral  support  funds  to  re- 
gional councils.  These  general  supiDort  funds  are  not  earmarked  for 
any  spccdic  program:  the  funds  are  used  to  encourage  a  rcioinl  ap- 
proach to  problem  .solving.  General  state  support  amounts  to'iilioul  five 
per  cent  of  a  council's  budget. 


Tlie  linal  one  \m:  cent  mwvs  lYoin  misrollunoous  private  souiros. 
such  as  rouiulations.  ^  •  ^ 

'Y\w  \i)ti\\  for  all  ri'L^ioiial  council  ciToi't-s  is  about  irSO- 

$1(M)  nuHioi!  a  ycai\  This  would  only  purchase  ahout  four  747  jot  air- 
pianos.  A  sjnall  i>rico.  considering  that  we  aro  fonniu^:*  a  foundation 
for  better,  nuM'c  rcsj^onsivc  h)cal  jiovornniont. 

Any  Icnishition  which  is  i)rc(li<*atcd  on  the  nood  for  rural  devolop- 
nu'Ut  should  i^ncourairc  nndtijuristlicional  cooperation  to  assure  that 
the  coordination  of  Stati^  and  local  ^'overnrjiontal  decisions  arc  nndei'- 
takon  thi'ou^irh  a  [)i'ocoss  of  i)lanuiiiir  and  nuinajienuMit  at  the  roii'ioiuil 
scale. 

Inhoi'ent  in  tliis  pn)j)Osal  also  is  the  necessity  to  have  the  Fodei'al 
(b)vci*innent  I'oact  to  such  reirionnl  agencies  on  a  uniliod  and  consistent 
liasis.  (^ii'nMU  ly,  many  Federal  ])n)<:Tanis  cncoura^ro  fi'aii'nieiitation  of 
li'overninent  at  the  i'(\t!:ional  level.  Our  proposal  su^irirests  that  the  Fed- 
eral {iovcM'ument  should  defei'  to  or<iiinizations  of  o-(Mieral  pui'pose 
lorji]  i:overnnient— reo'ional  councils— iictino:  primarily  throuirli  thiMr 
olciTed  oHirials,  as  tFe  central  a^ivncy  for  all  roirional  dovelopnuMital 
activiiy  re(iuircd  under  Fe<lei'al  law  or  a(biii]nsti'ative  reo-uhitions. 
It  is  not  (Mumirh  for  i^egioiud  ai:enci(\s  to  only  have  a  part  of  the  action. 

If  you  a.sU  them  to  (h'al*  with  ])r()blents  of  trans[)Oi'tation  hut  not 
tluisc'conciM'iniiii'  the  delivery  of  health  services,  aiul  if  you  aslc  them 
to  deal  witli  ])roljlems  of  ecojionnc  develo])men1  but  not  those  of  solid 
waste  disi^osnb  they  will  be  eomi)letely  imalde  to  addi'ess  themselves 
to  the  total  dev(*lo|)moiital  issues  confronting:  their  re.£j:ion  and  tlioii* 
local  ;i'o^•ernnuMlt. 

In  Our  o])inioii.  o]dy  tlirouirh  streno+heinuir  tlic  capacity  of  our 
imils  of  State  and  locar«i-overmnent  to  deal  with  these  si<:Miilicaut  prob- 
lems of  nrban  and  vui*al  development  can  we  make  federalism  work. 

Jack  WnjiiA:\is.  Govkiin(»k  or  Auizoxa'^ 

Tliesc  factors  and  otiiors  (rural  out-mii^ration  and  )u;I>an 
in-mi,frration)  bave  convinced  us  that  there  is  a  need  for  two  separate 
but  relrded  pi'OOTjuns  of  economic  planniuir  and  development— one  for 
the  ]>erfcctly  valid  but  the  i)artic\dar  requiVenicnts  of  tbe  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  state,  another  fertile  valid  but  special  requirements 
of  the  tweleve  non-metro  counties  of  Arizona. 

Dh.  Bautok  a.  Westkhliixd,  Dikkctor,  Ixdustiual  Ei<se.\kcii 

AXI)  ExTKXSlOX  CkXTKK.  UxiVKIiSITY  OK  AkKAXSAS'*'* 

A  re.o-ional  action  planning;  program  for  econoinic  development  re- 
quires clear  (n*o*anization  and  separation  of  functions,  Tlie  Commis- 
sion should  provide  leadership  and  not  get  bogired  down  in  administra- 
tion. It  should  request  congressional  appropriations  aimed  solely  at 
raising?  prodnctivity  of  tlie  private  economy.  More  Federal  funds  for 
public' works  and  all  manner  of  existing  programs  shonld  be  sought 
and  coordinated  by  the  Federal  co-chairman;  and  Federal  grant  ap- 
plications should  be  handled  by  the  new  plaiming  statls  of  the  multi- 
county  economic  development  districts. 
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Gov.  FOHRKST  AXDK.nSDX  or  ^foXTAVA* 

In  lOnO  the  ^rniitiuia  l)(.i)ni  (iii("iu  of  ]»lininin<:  and  Kronoiiii.'  DtM  cl- 
oixncnt  wiis  :i  M^ry  small  .)])onit ion.  Since  tliiit  limo  it.  has  bnMi  siih- 
i^r.-mtuilly  I'xpaiulod  in  an  cilort  to  solve  one  ceonomie  ]n-ol)!eins. 

heciiHSo.  plannin.i;'  on  any  e.\tensi\e  Inisis  lias  had  a  ivlativeU-  shoi-t 
Jue  span  in  Montana,  we  lack  experience  in  this  lield. 

'J'lie  DepaHmoiit  of  Plannin!:  and  Kcononiic  Development  lias;  now 
eiicounteml  fniidiii,ir  in-ohlem.s  with  the  state  leirislat me  (hie  to  the 
dilliculty  ot  denionstratinir  tlie  immediate  elFects  of  plnmiinir. 

DiJ-  J.  C.  .KvANS.  ViCK  Pm:sii/i:NT  i-oii  Kxtkxsiox,  Oklahoma 
Stati:  l'.\-ivi:i!si-i-v.  Oki.a.''"^' 

Senator  Cuirris.  ])r.  Evans,  should  this  coimnittee  encoiu'aire  evei'v 
villa.u-o  and  snnill  town  in  the  comiti'v  in  the  liope  that  tliev  Jiii«di"t 
iiuv(s-r  veiTSuli.stanti:il  i:r()wth  j)os,sibilitv  ^  "  '"^ 

J)r.  Kvans.  J  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  CniTis,  I  am  irlad  to  hear  yon  sav  that  l>ecniise  certainly  I 
think  one  of  the  cnielest  thiji.irs  to  he  done' and.  of  oom-se.  it  woiild 
I'e  (lone  iinintent  iomd  ly,  is  to  hold  out  that  liope. 

We  have  in  niy  State,  foi-  instance,  some  counties  that  just  lia]ji)en' 
to  he  sitiial(Ml  wliei-e  tlie  principal  town  is  the  county  seat  and  tlicv 
have :i  capacity  there  to  do  certain  thinii'S.  ]  can  think  of  a  few  counties 
wlierc  they  may  Inu-e,  sav,  four  towus,  all  of  which  are  under  a 
tliousand. 

\yhat-  would  you  su^r,irest.  they  lielp  each  other  or  liavc  a  coimtv  or 
reo-ioual  ctroit,  or  wliut.  do  vou  Ihink  the  solution  is? 

Dr.  Ev.vxs.  I  will  tell  you  what  we.  do  in  Oklahoma,  and  I  do  not 
know  wJiether  it  \yould  woi'k'  m  Xehi'aska  or  not,  hut  our  feelinjr 
IS  that,  you  know,  if  a  lu-oject  of  .some  kind  can  lx>  handled  h\  that, 
community,  there  is  not  much  point  in  ^ietting-  otlier  communities 
involved,  but  if  you  j^et  itivolved  in  one  tliat  talces  ;i  jiopulation  base 
of  10,000  people,  a  situation  like  you  are  talkintr  about,  vou  l)etter 
try  to  as.seinble  in  some  fashion  fiyjOO  people  aiul  got  them  to  i^ee  that 
jt  takes  a  population  base  like  that  to  su])port,  let's  sav,  a  hospital, 
assuming  that  fi<rurc  is  anywhere  noiir  in  the  ball  park. 

There  is  no  point  in  each  community  tryino;  to  provide  its  own 
hospital  if  it  has  no  chance  of  doing  anytiiing  of  sigjiificance  and 
(rf  the  kind  that  people  want  and  need  today.  Yon  say  it  is  wrong, 
it  is  very  wrong.  "We  do  not  engage  in  it."  We  simply  try  to  get 
those  communities  to  recognize  wliat  are  the  minimal  requirements 
to  succeed  with  a  school  .system  or  a  hospital  system  or  whatever  it  is. 

Senator  Curtis.  By  the  same  token,  no  one.  in  government  shoukl 
o\-er  say  to  any  one  of  them,  you  do  not  have  tlie  capacity  to  grow 
becau.se  something  might  liappen  tlicre  tomorrow,  with  the  genius 
tlint  is  right  in  the  community. 

Br.  Ev.vxs.  Eight.  This  is  entirely  possible. 

I  would  simply  say.  for  example,  we  have  a  mnnber  of  counties 
I  poi]ited  out  that  have  lost  50,  fiO,  70  percent  of  their  population, 
down  to  4,  T),  0,000  now.  I  think  there  are  some  fundamental  questions 
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to  bt;.  raided  Jiere  aiui  tUv^v  \\\v.  uor  jx^pular  (luostion.s  lo  lio  I'tiisLwI. 
1  tliiiik       jis  I'dncalors  ;)n(l  niiivi'i>"ii v  j?(.H>i)!e  iu'imI  io  nii.^o'  iIkwc* 

Statkmkxt  ok  Bkx  11  S'lMKv,  Jr..  Lkxjxotox.  Ivv.* 

STAT!-:  ACTION-  TOWAlil)  r.STAlU.OSI  I MKNT  OK  SL-Ji-STATK  niSTIMTlx 

TIjo  enclosed  summnry  \<  ^mrt  ui  a  Coimril  of  State  Goverinju-nts 
sliuly  of  Htate  i^xperieiu.-e  in  iiiiploiiieni iiig  tlie  Jnterfrovcnnnonfal  (\> 
o|>erati<)ii  Act  of  i;)r>8.  Tlie  .study,  iMiided  by  the  U.S.  l)o])artiH(-nl  of 
-ILtuir;iiiii*aiul  I'l-ban  J.Kn'idopnioiU,  repoHs  npm\  roeiwriiio-  3)rol)loni>  iji 
Jiiildonieiitat'ioii  of  tlio.  Act,  and  (diVi*s  recoiuinendal ions  for  fedei'al. 
SI  ale.  and  loyal  action  toward  onMvoniin.a'tlicm.  ' 

KSraro  action  toward  cstablislnnent  of  .sub-slato  disti'icis  is  clivirlv 
associated  witb  cUcetive  ini])lcnioii!ation  of  tbc  Act.  'J1ie  project  noti- 
Jication  and  review  system,  e.stablij^lied  bv  OMJ^  Circular  A'-Of),  ])ro- 
VJdes  a  irscfnl  management  tool  for  state  and  local  elected  olli(^la!s. 
Maxinnun  elFectiveiUNSK  depends  upon  tlve  dev-olopinent  of  a  (^oord.nia- 
tive  plannin;^*  pi-oces.s  at  state  and  area  wide  levels  and  sub^^e(iuent  link- 
wiiy  of  that  pi'ocess  with  tlie  cI(»ari!i,a'bonse  fnnction. 

The  enclosed  re])ort  summari/es  sta*-c  action  toward  ostal)]i.shnumt 
of  sub-state  areinvide  plannijin*  liind  development  districts,  which  pro- 
vide tlie  plannino-  I'apability  necessary  to  the  AA):)  project  notification 
and  review  system, 

KKfUOX  I 

Coiwecticut  ■ 

Connecticnt  has  adopted  a  system  of  Jiftoen  sub-state  i)]anning  dis- 
tricts. Since  rJuly  responsibility  for  delineation  or  redelijiciition 
of  (^oiniecticnt^s  district  boundai'ies  has  been  located  in  the  Office 
of  State  Planning,  Department  of  Finance  and  Control.  (Public  Act 
(i28of  IfiOO,) 

District  organizations,  called  Eegioiial  Planning  Agencies,  are 
formed  at  local  initiati\-c  under  Chapter  127,  General  Statutes. 
Thirteen  agencies  are  presently  staffed  and  operational.  Connecticut 
Statutes  also  allow  for  tlie  formation  of  regional  councils  of  elected 
oflicials  witlnn  the  district  boundaries. 

.  tate  support  to  tlie  Regional  Planning  Agencies  is  by  regular  ap- 
pro[)]'ia  tion  and  provision  of  technical  assistance. 

A-05  Clearinghouse  revie^v  is  carried  out  by  the  Eeirional  Plan- 
ning Agencies^except  for  those  which  fall  witllin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Tri-State  Transportation  Commission.  The  five  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agencies  within  the  Commission  area  are  involved  in  the  review 
process,  but  the  Commission  is  the  official  clearingliouse. 

Federally  initiated  sub-state  programs  generally  conform  to  Con- 
necticut's district  delineation. 

M  aive 

The  oliicial  designation  of  sub-districts  in  Maine  is  based  on  PL 
IDGO,  Chapter  382,^  Section  5,  which  gives  the  Governor  of  aAlaine 
autliority  to  designate  official  regional  planning  and  development  dis- 
tricts. This  law  also  requires  tJuiL  the.  Governor,  before  establislung 
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■sudf  iMjuiidarJi's,  sliiill  ()l)Uiin  tliroiinii  (ho  Siaio  ilniniiiio-  all 
rcih'vnnl:  iiiJ'onniiiioii  reiMtecl  to  this  iask  ;in(l  ailnni  part  ies  allVctrU 
adoquarc  nol'nv  and  an  {j|)j)()rliiniry  io  [iri'sriil,  ihrlr  virws,  Tht^  (ioViM*- 
iior  miiy,  aln/r  (.•onsultatioii  M'iih  tl\t'  SraU'  iMMDMini^'  Oili.a',  Vi'vi-c 
the  i!i'si;/naUnii     disiricis  trj  rcllert  ciianii'iiii:-  ions  oi'  oilitTwi-v 

(o  iullili  (lit*  ]>iir|»(i.sesof  this Iuav. 

'rhf  Siatt*  INaniiiiiir  Ollico  ]i;is  eslahlisht'd  ciii-lit  tlMl^ati^■e  (^'licinl 
j't\ii'ioiial  jdannijig  (Ustricls  iov  {\w.  suilr,  Thr  i^i^u'ht  major  di-aiiiai^v 
l)asijis  ill  Mtiino  s(.»rvt'  as  the*  f rauirwoi'k  J'or  (U\sii:'iia(i(^ii  of  ils  oliii'in' 
plaiiniiiii'  districts,  Tiu\so  disii'icis  will  Ik^  lai'gc  in  si/.c  !)nl  siiiall  in 
iumilHM.>:o  thai'  tlt^n*  can  encompass  as  maiiv  (Mis'iroiiincioal  and  di'Vcl- 
f)[»ni*'iir  problems  as  ])ossihlc.  ]Mi\'ii'o])  ncnial  proicci  ion  wi'i  !)ra  major 
considci'al'ioii  in  the  ucsl«i'nat ion  (d'  {]u:'hc  ollicinl  disii'ici>  'i'lu'  (M^-hf 
rcjilaiivo  disti'icts  aro  now  hcin^ii'  i'(»vicwcd  willi  rcijiional  plaiiioni:- 
dircctorji.  nniniciinil  olliciali^,  state  agency  heads  and  fcdcnd  aaviicie^. 
Fo!inal  and  di^tailed  I'^/coiinnei^dal ions  will  l)e  sid')nntled  io  the  (lox-ei*- 
]ior  for  his  action,  and  dc.siivnation  is  expected  hy  mid-l  1)71 . 

.\l('honiz-]i  only  two  motroj^oiitan  districts 'have  the  \--i)r\  ivview 
l>roccss  at  p]-cscnt,ji)I  olhciid  ivg'ional  phniiiiiie'  dit:?t:rictH;  will  evenluallv 
posfr'e.sssnch  funerioiiJ:!. 

I]  addition,  thcy^will  perform  the  foHowin^ii'  fonr  major  functions: 

( 1 )  Conipreliensive  roponal  planiiioo*  and  areawido  review*  author- 
ity for  fed(M*ah  state  and  local  pro<:'rams  and  pro  jects. 

{'Z)  Serv(!  as  a  jiovenimeiital  home  t'or  various  fedoi'al,  state  and 
Incjil  de\  elo|)inGut  activities  such  as  OEO.  EDA,  I\ea'ional  Water  Ive- 
siiurces  Plaii)dn<,r  and  Control  and  Social  iMromini:' and  l)»*v(doi>ment. 

io)  Act  as  a  vehicle  for  tlie  stimuhdion  and  i)erJ'ormanr.*e  of  a'(>V' 
ennneutal  functions"  oj\  an  area  wide  hasis  t]ioru<^ii  councils  of  a'ov- 
ornmeuts  or  other  cooperative  arrangements. 

(4)  Sei vo  as  an  agency  to  receive  and  adininister  federal  funds  for 
re^aional  or,a"Un2;ations  and  inter-govennnental  cooperation  on  coin- 
mon  areawide problems. 

Sal)  state  districting  is  nndeigoing  change  in  Massachusetts,  The 
state  i)resentiy  utilizes  a  ?:et  of  twelve  planning  and  deveiopnieiit  dis- 
tricts, Tlie  districts  were  established  under  several  pieces  of  legislation 
over  a  ])eriod  of  several  years.  Tlu'oe  districts  were  estaldished  hv 
special  legislation  at  state  initiative  (Dukes  Co.,  Old  Colony,  and 
if  APC) ;  two  nnder  special  legislation  at  local  initiative  (Tape  Cod 
and  Franklin  Co.) ;  one  (SE  jMass.)  by  state  initiative  undei'  a  general 
enabling  statute:  and  the  remaiinng  six  by  Iccal  initiative  under  the 
same  enabling  legislation  (Chapter  40B  Geiieral  Laws  Woo  as  amended 
in  1004), 

^  These  twelve  districts,  whicli  inchule  00  percent  of  the  stati^  popvda- 
tiouj  are  j^riinarily  utilized  for  regional  planning  and  development, 
purposes  and  are*  sn])])orted  by  strte  ap])ropriat"ions,  the  pi'ovision 
of  technical  advisors  by  the  state  and  federal  funds  under  the  TTT 'D 
701  prooram  and  other  i'edei-al  sources. 

In  all  cases,  tliey  are  public  bodies  and  musf:  have  a  i)i'ofcssional 
stair.  The  percent  of  public  ofticial  participation  varies  with  the  legisla- 
tion under  which  the  district  was  organized.  All  twelve  districts  servo 
as  A-Or)  Clearhighouses,  one  is  an  3EDD,  and  several  coincide  witli 
LEAAs. 
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Mdcd^^^^^^  '^  '^  under  administrative  b-illctin  (55  (as 


{1  ■  iulinin  istriitive  districts  for  state  dopartnients: 
(i^i  groiipm^rs  of  service  delivery  areas;  and 

Avlt  -  M"u!!fT'?'"'  P^^^""'".^  coordination  both 

A\]  -a  1  and  between  state  agencies  and  ditForent  fevels  of  irovornnient 
1  ^^derul  pro<:ran»s  administerod  on  a  sub-state  basis  will  be  brou-dit 
into  conformance  as  the  districts  are  made  operational. 

n  ( enibei  JG,  1!)GS.  Ibesc  are  currently  utiHzed  for  botli  plannino-  nud 
<  .mn.sfra  ,on  purposes  Four  aro  currently  stalFod  a)u  Zt^ 
Hi  In-e  01  ,ers  are  nearly  ready  to  be.dn  functioning  Di  trie  ro 

.nc  ( h>cnt  ail\  roo-,ona  plannm-  commission.:',  established  under  state 
c'unblm.  le-ns  atinn,  with  members  nominated  bv  tl.e  pla  n  '  ,  ' 
'niniicpaiuy  and  appointed  hv  the  municipal  oflicor  '"^ 


l{ho(le  Island  lias  determined  that  (he  development  of  a  svstoni  of 

'^t/l^'^V  l"-e«ont  time.  St't?  J  a 

<.-ite  hhode  slaiid  s  small  siz.  and  relative  economic  aJid  social  homo- 
geneity as  the  primary  factors  in  the  decision. 


Vennoiit 


>Su1j-s( ate  districtinn;  in  Verjuont  is  currently  undergoiiKv  chancre.  U 
prc^mt  the  state  has  fourtecm  sub-state  areas\sanctionecl  im  1  rU^^^^^ 

ihL  establishment  of  areawide  planning  organ  zations.  District  or- 
ganizatioiLs  are.Eegional  PJamiing  Comn.isshDns  and  m  nXr  hip  l  y 
a  nnnucipahty  is  voluntary.  Members  arc  appointed  /y  J 
im.nieipal.ties  with  no  re^iuirement  for  ele  ted  oliicials.  Pr  fes  iomd 
s  all  ,s  encouraged,  a.nd  staffing  is  supported  by  regula  stat 
Sih^rl!^^    "  '•''■'""•^  ^"'^■'"^.^^^"^'^"t,  the  disti^cts  serve  as?f-j5 

,  Vermont  is  in  tbc  process  of  revising  district  boundaries  for  plan- 
ing aiKl  administrative  processes.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Adnd  - 
istraMye  Coordination  has  recommended  that  a  set  of  seven  si  b  tate 
districts  for  regionii  planning  and  state  administrative  prm-e  ses  be 

Legislation  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Comnntt..e  on  Adininistrativo  Coordination  is  now  before  the  1071 
She  «l  that  the  \^ 


A<3?,y  York' 


Xew  Yoi'k  state  lias  established  eleven  comprehensive  plannino-  and 
development  regions.  These  are  utilised  for  local  plannhfg  eS  and 


l)i*()vjdo  ail  invfiwido  focus  for  finictioiiiil  pitinniii^n;  by  stato  aj^ciinL'S. 
Delineation  of  hoiiiularios  was  oi^ii);i]inl! y  carried  out  by  the  Now  Yoi^k 
Slat'.'  Onico  of  riiLiiirnii**  Cooixlination  in  consult ation  with  the  various 
stale,  (lepartuients  and  a«j:eueies  and  local  iroveriunents.  The  I'egions 
were  then  declared  by  Executive  Order  #44  a^^^the  <)itirijd  compre- 
hensive phumin^i:  and  development  I'egions  of  New  Vnrlc  state,  jve- 
gional  oriraiiizations  have  been  established  at  local  initiative  under 
Article  .VG  and/or  Section  liiV.M)  of  the  state's  General  A[uiiicii)al 
l^aw.  Xlu^se  sections  cnai)lc  ninlti-jurisdictional  plannini,^  bodies  and 
interloca]  cooperation.  All  re<i-ionaI  agencies  are  pnblic  bodies,  and 
l)rofessiojnd  stafHnii'  is  a  i)rerequi.sito  for  state  support. 

State  sn])port  is  provided  l)y  state  niatehing  of  federal  idanninj; 
assistance  funds,  state  functional  planning  funds,  and  i)rovision  of 
technical  and  stalf  assistance. 

Federal  programs  adniinist(»red  on  a  sub-state  level  utilize  Xew 
York's  rcLMOiuil  boundaries,  and  regional  boards  leave  been  designated 
as  A-!).j  (JJearinglionses  in  ten  of  tlie  eleven  regions. 

New  Yorks  accent  in  sub-state  districting  luis  been  npon  suppf)i't- 
juiT  local  initiative.  Tlie  GoviM'nors  executive  order  requires  state 
agencies  to  utilize  i^egioiud  boundaries  in  tbeir  functional  planning 
activities  unless  it  is  feasible  for  tlieni  to  do  so.  The  order  also  re- 
(juires  state  agencies  to  I'eview  the  extent  to  which  their  administrative 
operaiions  might  conform  to  the  same  regional  l)oundaries. 

Ne\c  Jersey 

Xew  Jei'sey  has  not  desiginited  snl)-stat.e  districts.  Sixteen  ()f  Xew 
Jersi\v's  twenty-one  counties  are  metropolitan  and  partici[)ate  in 
uietropoiitan  area\vide  planning  bodies.  The  ronuiining  five  counties 
are  wux  contiguous  and  eacli  is  considered  an  areawide  planning  unit. 
Eacli  serves,  as  well,  as  a  nonMnetroi)olitan  \-%  Clearinghouse, 

KKOIOX  III 

l>ecause  of  its  small  size  and  relative  social  and  economic  homo- 
ffeneit.v,  Delawai^e  has  not  undertaken  a  sub-state  districting  sy.steni. 
^  Tlie  state  clearijighouse  cai^rics out  A-'Ou  i'e\*iew  of  non-metropolitaji 
areas  of  tbe  state. 

Morj/land 

A  statewide  svstem  of  ollicially  designated  sub-state  districts  does 
not  yet  exist  in  Maryland.  At  present,  the  "st.nto.  utilizes  an  incomplete 
set  of  sub-state  unites  created  iiicrcmentafly  inul  for  varied  purposes. 
Xow  in  existence  are  two  councils  of  government,  two  regional  plan- 
ning councils,  sections  of  multistate /planning  and  develo])ment 
agencies  and  a  council  on  Appalachian  Maryland\;ivated  by  executive 
order. 

^Maryland  is  moving  incrementally  toward  adoption  of  a  system  of 
seven  ollicially  designated  districts  and  delineation  is  complete.  ¥ovnm\ 
adoption  of  the  system  is  exi)ected  to  be  accom])lished  by  executive 
order.  A-Of)  re^uew  for  non-metropolitan  districts  is  carried  out  by  the 
Maryland  Department  of  State  Planning. 

Penrh^jjhrinia 

Pennsylvania  has  a  long  standing  tradition  of  sub-state  orpiiiza- 
tion,  although,  at  present,  no  single  set  of  districts  lias  been  officially 


(ll'^:■i.^•^lll(Ml  for  o-oiicnil  nso.  .Siuco  dclinitioii  of  i!iiii(HMi  statr  i)liiiiniii"- 
n-o'ioii.s  111  II  wariciy  of  nctiviiics  !i;i\o  ht-oti  carr'nnl  nut  on  ii  siiii- 
staro.  nmlticouiity  hash.  In  lOOfi.  ^six  lliiinui!  Scrvi^-c  IJeaioiis  were 
;uloj)i('(l  by  ii-iikM-na  tori  ill  nction  ;is  u.  friiiucwork  foi-  tlio  iKlmiuisCia- 
iioii  o|-  iiinc  niiijoi'  state,  prooraivis 

Ton_  reg-ioiiai  planning:  and  developiiu'iit  oro-auizatiour?  arc  now 
opcratmuMvitliin  Poinisylvaniii,  six  oF  wiiicli  arc  oiiturowtiis  of  the 
-:V|i))alacliia  pro(.;f!im,  ,  - 

rcniisyivaiiia's  btisic  reo-ional  poli(.'v  is  riiircMil!v  iindorii-oinii' o.xumi- 
sivc  j'(v.\aiiiiii;iiion.  otk'V  tJ'miLis.  a  iniifonu  systciirof  ton 

(listi-K-ts  is  hoAu^:  i)roposcd  as  a  basis  for  unifvinH'  the  fraViiK'ntcMl  dis- 
(ricdiio-  siniaiJoji  now  oxiste.'U.  in  tiu'  ('oiuiuoiiui.'alth. 

A  statt'\vi(h>  hT.^ieni  of  puh-statr.'  dist  i'irts  wis  nnmdatcd  l3v  tlic  Gen- 
oval  Assi'inhly  nuJidy  ^^■\m^  the-  I'iivrinia  Area.  DevcloiHiicnt  Art 
heciinie  law. 

'fwtMity-twji  ])huiniti.<i'  districts'  av(M'o  dolincatod  July  lOtl!)  by 
J)i\'isioii  of  Stato_  I'laniiino-  and  Conmninity  AHaii'S.  L.' -al  o-o\-(M-n- 
rnonts  in  a,  jihuininp-  district  may  or^nmizc  a  planninir  district  coin- 
nnRsnm  (PDC),  but  participation  is  voimUarv.  .Plar,nin_^-  district 
coiinniBSions  lia\'c  been  oro-aiiizcd  and  stadVid  "in  ninotooii  di'^tricts 
which  oiicoinpass     ])crcont  of  the  state's  population. 

l_M)Cs  arc  jniblic  bodies  .snpi)oilc;d  by  rc<i-ular  state  approin-iations 
^\h\di  eurrentl.y  total  ToO.OOO  dollars  ])er  year.  To  b.i  oliaiblc  for  ;:tate 
i!:raiit.s  a  coiinnission  must  have  cmploved  a  i)rofossiomil  .stali'.  Tlu? 
state  also  proyidos  teclinical  assistancc'to  distric.v 

PDCs  on.o'a-je  in  aroawide  iiitei-o-oyernincnta]  planniiio-  and  coordi- 
nation of  [ilanninn-  ell'orts  at  the,  local  level.  Thoir  ])olicy  niakijiu 
1)0(1  los  must  have  a  nifijority  of  elected  officials  with  at  least  one  from 
each  moinber  jurisdiction. 

Vir^-inia  has  encouraged  federal  agencies  to  focus  administration  of 
thdr  programs  througli  PDCs.  Six  PDCs  are  local  deyclopment  dis- 
tricts, invo  arc  economic  development  districts. 

Combinations  of  PDCs  has  been  designated  as  air  quality  control 
regions  and  they  are  also  dcsigiuited  as  botli  metropolitan  and  non- 
mctropolitan  701  comprehensive  planning  agencies.  Thev  also  have 
rcspoiisibilit.v  for  X~%  review. 

Several  state  agencies  ha^•e  voluntarily  i-ealigned  administrative 
districts  to  coincide  with  PDC  boundaries.  In  addition,  an  evccutivo 
order  is  being  considered  ^yhich  will  bring  about  the  realigmvient  of 
most  other  state  administrative  districts  to  coincide  witJi  PDC 
Ijoundaries. 

Wes  f:  Vivr/mia 

At  present,  West,  Virginia  does  not  Inive  officially  established  sub- 
state  districts,  a^ic  state  has  utilized  an  cloven  region  pattern  estab- 
ished  m  19G9  under  the  Appalachian  Ecdevelopment  Act  as  an  ad  hoe 
basis  for  areawiclc  jjlanning. 

Legislation  introduced  in  the  1971  legislature  would  enable  the 
rslablislimeiit  of  a  sy.stein  of  multi-purpose,  sub-state  districts.  Under 
the  propo.c-'cd  legislation,  delineation  would  take  place  within  a  specific 
time  period  from  ])a.s.sage,  Organizational  and  functional  character- 


jstirs  ol'  liio  district.  Oipmizutioiis  iiw  iucliidcd  in  the  pLMuliiio'  IjiU 
^vliick  accoiits  acliiovtMiieiit  of  uniroi-mity  in  fedcriil  proorain  adminis- 
iraiion  and  coordiiiatioii  of  local  plaiini'iiii'  and  dovolopnuMit  adivitios. 

l!K(!l()N-  IV 

AhrlMUih'i 

.Snl^-,s|-ato  disd'ictin^-  wiif^  inandatod  hy  Act  il^ii;  of  in(i!i.  ExiH-nlive 
Oi-dor  .-jiil  (duly  IMT'M  (k^siu'iiatcd  ciuiit  ])lainiitio' and  do\'i'lo|niu'nt 
disti'i'its.  T'ndor  Acf  1  N(k  ro.^ion:il  planninii-  and dovidopuient  c()ni- 
miH.-ions  may  _l)c  rstabli.^hiHl  IviJiiin  liic  (k'si^'naltHl  di.sl rict.s  Mirouii-li 
the.  CAcrriFc  o[  local  ijiii iativo,.  ]Jc-.a'ional  coinnns.-ions  niusi,  includo'at 
loast.  iluw  c()iirlo-uoiis  rouiilios  an{l  nioiv  than  one  may  rxisi;  ^vithin  a 
dinti'ict.  'riu'rc  arc  [)rosontly  nine  connnissioii.-'  covi'riug  all  of  Ax 
di>i  riots.  '  ^         ■  '  ■ 

District,  lioiindarics  [)r()\'ide  a  coninion  ovo^'rapliic  basis  for  state 
planning'  and  ])rooTanninna',  luufonn  alignincnt  of  federally  initiated 
Mdi-state  programs,  and  aroawide  coordination  of  local  planninir.  Ke- 
gloual  conuuii-sious  servo,  as  A-O,')  CleariugluMises  where  tliey'^liave 
sullicient  staff  capability, 

llorhh 

.^tate  action  in_esl:ahlishing  sub-state  districts  lias  l)oen  nuninnil.  A 
jlK'r.S  resolution  of  tlie  Florida  State  I^lamiing  and  Budget  (.'onimission 
I'ocommended  a  se,t,  of  unifonu  districts  as  a'guideliiic'for  local  initia- 
tive. Fiirther  actioii  lias  been  limited,  liowevci;  and  the  ofllcial  status 
of  the  district  pattern  has  become  ambiguous  due  to  subsequent  go\  ern- 
mental  reorganization  and  a.  change  oi'  adminisration.  Multi-j'nrisdic- 
tional  ai'eawidc  planning  is  carried  out  in  mot-ropolitan  avcii-^  by  re- 
giomil  planning  commissions  cna])lcd  undei-  Chapter  IfiO,  Florida 
Stat.v.tcsoi;  by  special  local  act. 

6'eo/r/ia 

SnI)-statG  districts  arc  an  integral  i)art  of  Georgia's  planninir  struc- 
ture. Thei-e  are  presently  nineteen  such  bodies,  formed  at  Koca)'  initia- 
tive mider  Georgia's  Ge]ieral  Phnmino;  Enahling  Act  of  l!)r>7  (as 
a  mended) ,  Georgia  Act  lOGG,  of  19T0,  and  Georgia  Act  5.  of  1971  which 
I'elates  only  to  ^Metropolitan  Atlanta. 

The  nineteen  districts,  called  Area  Planning  and  Dc\'elopnicnt  Com- 
]nissions,  forni  a  stntewide  iietAvorlc.  These  are  supported  by  a  I'ea'ular 
.staje  ap])ropriat.ioii  based  on  a  matching  fornnda  which  allows  np  to 
Si;Or),0()()  annually  to  each  Plajiiiiiig  and  Develoi)nicnt  Commission. 

All  district  commi.ssions  .ire  public  bodies  and  the  proportion  of 
elected  ollicinl  representation  is  locally  determined.  All  niiicleen  Area 
Phuuiing  and  Development  Commissions  arc  in  full  operation  with 
professional  stall's. 

Wliile  the  focus  of  Georgia's  Area  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
missions has  been  iipon  developing  and  coordinating  areawide  multi- 
jurisdictional  jilaiining.  they  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  coordijiation  of 
federal  assisted  sub-state  programs.  All  nineteen  districts  have  been 
officially  designated  as  A-95  Clearing  houses,  twelve  are  Economic 
Development  District,  six  ser\-e  as  local  Develo|iment  Districts  for 
Apj>alachia.  In  addition,  all  ninetcieu  arc  "701"  agencies  and  are 
rcspo]isiblc  for  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Plamiing.  Several  dis- 
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tricts  servo  as  Comproliciisivc  ITealtli  PJainiinf^  Areas  and  tlic  bound- 
ai'ios  of  sevoi^al  districts  are-  coterniinoiis  with  those  of  Community 
Action  Agencies. 

^Y]nh  sovoral  of  Gcorjiria s  state  af2;encies  ai'c  utilizing  tlie  district 
l)oiindarics,  the  state  is  currently  reviewing  all  existing  sub-state  dis- 
tricts to  place?  a  greater  emphasis  on  a  uniform  sot  of  districts  for 
plamiing  and  program  administration  activities  at  the  local,  state,  and 
federal  levels. 

Kentuehj 

Executive  Order  f)T--2;>]  established  fifteen  multi-purpose  Area 
Development  Districts  for  Kentucky.  At  present,  twelve  districts,  are 
organized,  stalfed,  and  operating. 

State  assistance  is  ])rovided  by  state  matching  of  federal  planning 
assistance  funds  and  ])i'ovision  of  planning  and  programnvin^r  assist- 
ance  on  request.  Organizatiojial  requireirieiits  are  administrative  and 
are  ]nvi'(»quisities  for  state  assistance.  Executive  Order  00-653  desig- 
nated the  oi'giinized  districts  as  A.-Of)  Clearinghouses. 

At  i)resent,  twelw  districts  serve  as  "701''  agencies,  seven  as  Eco- 
nomic Development  Districts,  and  five  as  Local  Development  Districts. 
All  are  utilized  as  Compreliensive  HealtJi  Planning  jVreas.  All  state 
agtviu'ies  aiT  instructed  to  reco<>iiizc  the  district  delineation  as  the  basis 
for  administration  of  state  programs. 

Mississippi  has  a  syst(Mu  of  ten  sub-state  planning  and  d(n"e1opni(iit 
districts,  with  all  eighty-two  counties  participating.  Seven  of  these 
districts  receive  as  their  primary  source  of  support  planning  grants 
from  the  Economoic  Development  Administration.  Three  districts  are 
funded  by  the  Ap])alac]iian  Regional  Commission. 

The  ten  districts  serve  as  A-Of)  Regional  Clearinghouses  for  federal, 
programs,  working  witli  the  Coordinator  of  Federal-State  Prograins, 
Ollice  of  the  0()\'ernor.  as  the  state- clearinghouse  and  the  coordinating 
state  agency  for  the  districts. 

Seven  of  the  districts  have  heen  designated  as  Economic  Develop- 
ment Districts  by  tlie  Economic  Development  Administration,  and  the 
three  Appalachian  Local  Developnient  Districts  have  been  authorized 
for  designation  as  economic  development  districts. 

Matching  funds  for  district  administration  are  provided  through 
tax  revenues  from  the  counties  under  Section  QPll.JJ  and  Sections 
28f}(ir)-01  through  2800.5-08,  Mississipi)i  Code  of  1942,  Recompiled. 

Certai]i  of  Mississippi's  planning  and  developr.ient  districts  serve  as 
housing  authorities,  engage  hi  manpower  training,  administ^ir  pro- 
grams for  the  aging,  and  administer  701  comprehensive  planning  as- 
sistance programs,  and  all  of  the  districts  provide  a  broad  range  of 
otlier.tcclniicul  assistance  and  planning  services  for  local  governments 
within  tlieir  boundaries. 

The  districts  receive  no  direcjt  stato.  appropriations  at  this  time,  but 
state  plans  call  for  legislation  establisliing  a  uniform  structure  for  the 
districts  along  with  regular  fimnicial  support.  ^ 

Roth  state  and  federal  agencies  are  increasingly  relying  upon  these 
districts  for  sub-state  planning  and  development  purposes. 
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Xorfh  CaroHiui 

SoviMitoeii  innlti-jiirisclictional  planning  ro^^nons  ^voro  dosi*inatocl  by 
Executive  Ordor  4^3  ;.n  May,  1070.. State  responsibility  for  encourii^rinjr 
multi-jnrisdictional  phinninf^^  is  mandated  in  Section  143-34:1(0): 
Xortli'Caroiiiia  CxMiei^al  Statutes  (as  amended  in  1909). 

Some  form  of  or^^anization  exists  in  all  but  one  of  the  seventeen 
districts,  altliougli  they  do  ]iot  in  eacli  instance  utilize  state  delineated 
boundaries  exuctl3\  Eecently  established  agencies  have  organized 
through  local  initiative  undei  general  state  statutes  enabling  councils 
of  governments  or  other  interlocal  cooperative  arrangements.  There 
i;r,  tiierefore,  no  single  pi'edominant  organization  structure  at  present* 
TJic  state  tMicourages  structures  which  are  closely  linked  to  local  gov- 
enunents.  Organizations  of  city  and  county  officials  have  encouraged 
council  of  governments. 

State  support  is  provided  through  statf  and  tech^''  '1  ae-sistancc,  and 
the  fiscal  li)T2  liudget  wiW.  if  approved,  provide  a  state  appropriation 
to  assist  regional  organizatio]is. 

]\[otion  toward  alinement  of  federally  initialed  sub-state  programs  is 
underway.  Comprehensive  Health  Pianning  Areas  api)roach  complete 
alignment  and  Law  Enforcemeiit  Assistance  Areas  ai'e  completely 
aligned.  .Economic  Development  Districts  and  Local  Development  Dis- 
tricts are  undergoing  realigimient  in  to  tlic  district  pattern,  Four  multi- 
county  regions  have  been  designated  as  A-05  Ecgional  Cleai'inghoiises. 
Three  additional  regions  have  been  designated  as  regional  clearing- 
liouses  on  an  interim  basis.  State  agencies  are  adopting  the  delineation 
at  present.  To  the  extent  that  can  be  determined,  federal  agencies  are 
also  conforming  to  the  multi-county  alignments. 

South  Garolim 

The  official  delineation  of  ten  multi-purpose  sub-state  districts  was 
adopted  by  executive  ordder  in  Mareli  lOfiO.  Planning  and  develop- 
ment organizations  have  been  formed  in  all  of  the  ten  districts.  Tliese 
oi^ganizations  are  created  at  local  initiative  and  can  be  councils  of 
governments  or  regional  planning  commissions.  All  are  public  bodies 
and  exist  in  form  and  function  piii^uant  to  the  state's  comprelicnsi\'e 
plaiming  and  zoning  Enabling  Legislation  Act  487  of  19G7. 

The  ten  ])lanning  and  development  organizations  ai'c  provided  state 
stair  and  technical  assistance  on  a  regular  basis.  State  financial  support 
is  anticipated  on  a  foimula  basis  in  fiscal  year  1973,  The  planning  orga- 
nizations serve  as  A-l)5  Clearinghouses.  All  receive  '^701''  assistance; 
law  enforcement  assistance,  and  outdoor  I'ecreation,  histoi'tcal  pres- 
ervation, highway  safety,  transportation,  and  Avatei*  and  sewer  funds. 

Other  uses  of  the  official  district  delineation  are  arca^vide  health 
planning  and  cooperative  area  manpower  planning.  One  district  is  a 
local  dcA'clopment  district,  four  are  economic  development  districts, 
and  four  resource  consei*vation  a]id  development  districts.  Two  dis- 
ti'icts  have  been  selected  as  '^pilot''  areas  by  the  South  Carolina  I'ural 
development  committee.  Community  action  agency  use  of  the  official 
pattern  is  beginning  to  emerge. 

Seventeen  state  agencies  utilize  the  official  sub-state  districts  as 
geographic  basis  for  the  planning  and  delivery  of  state  programs. 
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sinus  ami  six  or<riiiii>:atioiis  \v]ncli  coinbiiie  the  clianicleriFitirs  of 
i'Oi!:ionai  plaiinin^:"  commissions  uiui  oconomic  dovolopiiuMit  commis- 
sions uiuhM*Mi('lii,ii'airsKii5il)lini2\Statuli'S. 

stato  does  not  yet  provide  Jinancial  snpport  to  sub-stato  ivji'ions 
a  id  a,  uniform  compVeluuisive  planning;  capability  docs  not  \\'t  t^xist 
wiiliin  the  n^^rional  boinidaries. 

Administration  of  ledorally  initiated  sub-state  pro<iL'ams  does  not 
jronerally  conform  to  tlie  state  re«^nonal  delineation  pattern. 

Slate  action  towai'd  establishment  of  sub-slate  districts  lias  jiro- 
iri'cssed  rapidly  in  ^Iiimesotu  since  1%!).  Under  ChaiHer  VMW) 
MiiHiesohi  Laws,  (he  Gover]!or  in  liis  role  as  State  Tlanpinii- Olticei', 
is  empowetvd  to  d(>si<:nate  sub-slate  ^Vlevclopuieut  regions/' 

Executive  Ordt^r  #'57  (4/:V/()0)  estal)lislied  a  system  of  eleven  such 
reirions  tf)  be  utilized  for  muiti-jiirisdictional  reirional  planning',  and 
for  adnrniistrati<m  of  federally  niitiated  sub-state  profrrams,  Execu- 
tiv(?  Orden'  #01)  {4/70)  and  a  subsequent  amendment  (1L*/Tn)  re- 
al ijxned  the  ori<:inuil  pattern  sliir-htly.  rmler  the  amendment  to  Kxrcu- 
rive  Order  one  rea'ion  was  divided  into  two.  'I'he  resnliina  tw^^lve 
district  pattieni  will  be  adopted  in  final  form  upon  petition  for  Ke- 
^nonal  ])er(dopnu*nt  Coniuiissions  by  the.  newly  created  reirions. 
"  Under  (Inipter  112i  regional  organizations  are  public  hodit\<  and 
are  support(^d  l.)y  the  stateJlirougb  ad  lioc  appropriations  and  provi- 
sion of  technicid  tnid  staff  assistance.  One  Regional  Development 
ConnnissioTi  has  organized  under  the  chapter  provisions  and  n  si^'^ond 
is  expected  to  ch)  so  m  1971. 

One  addiitional  region  is  organized  under  the  legislation  establish- 
ing the  Twin  Cities  i\letropoHtan  Council  and  is  unique  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  state  :and  local  govcrmnents. 

Complliance  by  federal  agencies  administering  sub-state  programs 
is  expected  to  follow  finalization  of  the  districting  pattern.  Districts, 
once  organized  aiid  carrying  out  regional  planning,  wull  be  designated 
as  Clearinghouses. 

Ohio 

Ohio  ]u\n  not  yet  undertaken  official  state  designation  of  a  uniform 
set  of  sii!)-statc  disti'icts.  The  existing  structure  is  based  upon  ad  hoc 
arrangements  of  councils  of  government  and  i^egional  planning  com- 
missions. Tliesc  agencies  carry  out  areawidc  planning  and,  in  meti'o- 
politan  areas,  serve  as  A-Oo  Clearinghouses. 

State  support  to  sub-state  oi'ganizations  is  currently  limited  to  pro- 
visions of  ^M'egional  advisors"  and  technical  assistance. 

Tlie  state  is  cumntly  studying  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  two-tiered  systmi  of  multi-purpose  districts  and  enabling  legisla- 
tion (House  Bill  j^riO)  was  introduced  in  tlic  1071  legislature, 

Executive.  Order  (August  1070)  designated  a  set  of  **igbt 
sr  bstate  districts  m  Wisconsin/Thc  disti'icts  are  multi-pnrposc:  .-ricrv- 
in:i2  as  geographic  units  for  planning  and  delivery  of  state  programs. 
t-Mwdination  of  ocal  plamiing  efforts,  and  uniform  aligmnent  of 
fuuierally  initiat-d  sub-state  programs. 
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I'.i.L^ht  ]virional  i)lanniii<:  conniiissions  i^iuiblod  winhv  Soctioii  GOJMo 
oxistod  pi'ior  to  ofticial  clisti'ict  ddiiioatioti  and  arc  cncourairiKl  to  con- 
form o\'(M'  time  (0  tho  statu,  initiated  boundaries.  At  i)roso!it,  thi 
jurisdictions  o:l'  tlu'eo  commisfJons  arc  in  or  near  comi)Uitc  aliirnmont, 

Kodoral  i)ro<rrjun  confo!TO?inco  is  piv.sontly  iucomp](?to,  but  niotion 
toward  alio:mncnt.  js'  undorwny.  Districts  will  be  designated  A-95 
Cli-aringliousos  as  organization  progresses. 

Eiglit  major  state  agencies  (comprising  tlie  governor's  working 
cabinet)  are  required  by  Executive  Order  #22  to'eonrorm  to  the  dis- 
trict pattern. 

RKGTOX  VI 

Iowa 

ToAva  established  a  set  of  sixteen  sub-state  disti'icts  bv  Executive 
Order  irll  of  1967.  The  district  concei,)t  has  not  been  actively  utilized, 
howeyei',  until  recently,  Thei'c  are  no  oilicially  recognized  district 
oi'ganizations  at  present,  but  Iowa  is  undertaking  a  prou'rain  to  invigo- 
nitc  its  district  system. 

District  organization  ^vi]]  be  in  accordance  Avith  Lnva^s  Joiiit  Exer- 
cisii  of  Tower  Statutes  aiul  state  sui)port  will  be  in  tlie  foi'm  of  staiT 
tind  technical  assistance.  State  planning  ofiicials  ;irc  explorinc:  the 
possibility  of  state  funding  to  a  model  district,  and 
jiackiiiriiio;  of  fedcnil  ])]:inniiig  funds  to  support  stad'  for  district 
organizations. 

Kansas 

A  s(>t  of  ol(>von  ninlti -purpose,  sub-state  districts  Avore,  dosipintod 
ill  ];\'bruai-y  lOTl  l)y  executive  order.  District  ovganisjations  Avill  be 
regional  plann  iiig  commissions  enabled  bv  Kansas  Statutes  Annotated, 
im  Supp.  Cb.  12-716. 

Stntc  support  is  ])rovidcd  in  the  form  of  staff  and  technical  .assist- 
ance upon  request.  At  present,  two  districts  have  orgnnized  and  have 
some  stair  capacity.  District  commissions  vail  be  desiguiited  as  A-95 
Clearingliouses  as  sufficient  stnfl'  capacity  is  reached. 
J/ /■ssvurl 

Missoui'i  established  twenty  sub-state  districts  by  executive  order 
in  1007.  The  order,  issued  under  authority  of  Cli.  251,  CKSMo,  lOG" 
.SuiJp.,  rwognizes  Missouri's  twenty  nnilti -purpose  sub-state  districts 
as  necessary  to  elective  coordination  of  local  planning  efl'orts,  and 
oiu'oui'ages  state  ngencies  to  ntili/x  them  in  planning  and  delivery 
of  state  grnnt  ]n-ogi'ams. 

All  twenty  disti'icts  ai'c  oi'ganized  and  stafl'ed  at  present.  State  sup- 
port IS  otlVr'od  by  pr-ovision  of  staff  and  technical  assi.stance.  Disti'ict 
organizations  arc  called  Ke.gional  Planning  Commissions,  but  arc 
coniposed  of  elected  officials.  All  . are  public  bodies. 

Federally  initiated  sub-state  programs  ai'e  in  sat.isfactorv  conform- 
aiK-e  with  tb(>.  district  i)ntterns.  and  all  disti'ict  commissions  (G  metro- 
politan and  14  noumetropolitan)  servo  as  A-95  Clearinghouses. 
.\ehrti.<ika 

Xebi-iiska  utilizes  a  set  of  twenty-six  multi-purpose  sub-state  dis- 
tricts. These  Avere.  established  bv  gubei'jnitorial  action  on  authority 
■of  Legislative  liill  530  (1969)."  District  organizations  are  formed 
under  Nebraslca's  Interlocal  Cooperation  Act  (Ch.  22-2201  throuf^li 
23-2207  Neb.  Rev.  Stat.).  All  arc  public  bodies. 
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At  prosojit.  I'oiii-  districts  liavc  orpiuizccl  Tlirec  arc  inctropolilan 
and  one  noninetrnpolitaii.  State  support  can  be  ollored  by  a  regidar 
formula  appropriation,  state  matchin.ir  of  certain  federal  pro<>:ram 
l^mds,  and  provision  of  teclmicnl  and  stall'  assistance  on  a  regular 

basis.  n  ^  I     1  • 

Coiuplian(;e  witli  the  district  pattern  by  state  and  fediM-al  a<rencics 
is  excellent,  l^otli  Comprcheiisive  Health  Plaiuiinir  Airas  and  Law 
]vn  I'orcenient  Assistance  Areas  are  in  complete  conformance. 

The  four  or^ianized  districts  luu'c  been  desiiruatod  to  serve  as  A-0;) 
Clearina-liouses.  The  remaining--  districts  will  be  desifrnatecl  upon  or- 
•raiiization  and  achievement  of  a  sullicient  planninii'  capability. 

nr. 01  ox  vTi 

Ai'kansas  utilizes  a  svstem  of  ei.irht  sub-state  districts.  Six  arc 
juetropolitau  arcawidc  Kciiioiuil  Planning  Commissions  or  councils  of 
uovernments  enabled  under  Act  20, 1055.  All  eif^dit  are  Economic  Dc 
velopnient  Districts  enabled  and  designated  by  Act  1.18, 1069.  The  dis- 
trirr  system  was  established  for  coordination  ol'  local  plannni,i?  and 
dovelopmcnt  activities,  and  as  a  basis  for  uniform  nligmnent  of  fed- 
erally initiated  sub-state  programs. 

Stiite  support  for  the  eight  Economic  De\-elopmcnt  Districts  is  by 
regular  appropriation  and  provision  of  technical  and  stalf  assistance 
upon  reqnesl. 

The  six  metropolitan  areawidc  agencies  are  organized  in  accordance 
Avith  I lU D  reciuirements,  while  the'eight  Economic  Development  Dis- 
ti'ic'ts  must  orjianize  in  accordance  Avith  Act  IIS  in  order  to  receive 
state  support.  The  act  requires  that  the  EDDs  be  public  bodies,  com- 
po.sed  of  a  majority  of  elected  ollicials.  Professional  stalf  is  a  condi- 
tion of  assistance. 

All  ci£i-ht  districts  have  been  designated  as  A-95  Clearinghouses 
and  receive  funding  as  "TOl"  Comprehensive  Planning  Agencies. 
Seven  arc  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Areas  and  the  boundaries 
of  Arkansas-  two  Uesoui'cc  Conservation  and  Development  Districts 
are  coterminous  with  district  boundaries. 

Loulskma 

Eight  sub-.state  districts  were  established  by  administrative  action 
•  in  1970  under  authority  of  Act  288  of  lf)G8.  These  districts  provide  a 
o-eographic  basis  for  statewide  i)laniiing  etfoi+s.  A-!)5  ^evie^\•  and  com- 
ment pi-ocedures,  and  uniform  alignment  of  federally  initiated  sub- 
state  proirrams.  .  . 

J\>velopmcnt  of  district  organizations  is  underway.  The  districts 
were  formed  in  parallel  with  existing  Economic  Development  Dis- 
tricts iind  an  EDD  stall'  exists  within  each.  Metropolitan  areas  within 
the  districts  hnxo,  established  regional  planning  commissions  within 
their  boundaries,  and  each  district  has  a  district  A-9o  Clearinghouse 
board  composed  of  state  and  local  elected  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  several  public  bodies. 

Eederally  initiatcid  sub-state  programs  are  reported  in  satisfactory 
conformance  with  the  district  boundaries.  State  support  to  the  dis- 
tricts is  provided  in  the  form  of  stall'  and  technical  assistance  upon  re- 
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A  sv.stciii  of  six  siib-stiifi'  disd'icts  lubpUM;!  hy  Kxi'ctitivc  ( inlcr 
Xo.  1  ill  Jniiiiary  lOGl).  District  oriraiiizntioiis  are  formed  at  local 
initiative  under  Xcw  ]\lGxico-s  Joint  Exercise  of  Powers  Statute  (Art. 
22,_Scc.  ■i--2'2-l  tliroii2:li  Sec.  4-22-7),  or  under  a  specific  statute,  en- 
abling ostablislnnent  of  ii  regional  planning  commission.  Two  disti-irts, 
one  ineti'opolitan  coiincil  of  governments  and  one  Economic  Develop- 
ment Disti'ict.  have  form.ed. 

State  siii>port  is  pi'ovided  in  the  form  of  staff  and  technical  assist- 
ance, but  alternate  proposals  are  before  the  1971  legislature.  One  pro- 
])osal  would  pj'ovide  u  Tcgular  appropriation  to  disti-ict  organiza- 
tions, and  another  would  allow  district  boards  to  exercise  taxing 
power. 

Fedei-ally  initiated  sub-state  programs  generally  conform  to  the  dis- 
trict delineation.  A-f);")  review  and  comment  is  carried  out  by  the  two 
existing  district  organizations. 

State  agencies  are  dii-ected  to  utilize  the  delhieated  pattern  in  plan- 
ning and  delivery  of  state  programs. 

Oklahonia 

Oklahoma  has  utilized  a  system  of  eleven  sub-state  districts  since 
June,  19G8.  Senate  Bill  290  of  1069  established  legislative  authority 
Joy  state  action  toward  further. organizing  the  system.  The  eleve?.  dis- 
tricts  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  existing  Economic  Development 
Disti'icts  and  ciglit  ai'c  organized  and  functioning. 

In.  the  absence  of  spocilic  statiitoiy  i-cquiromcnts  foi'  district  orL^ani- 
zation,  Oldahoma's  district  organizations  ai'C  foi-mcd  in  accordance 
with.  Economic  Development  District  guidelines.  State  support  is  of- 
iere(l  tln-ough  matching  of  federal  planning  assistance  funds  and  by 
provision  of  staff  and  technical  assistance. 

On  January  15,  1071,  adniinistratiA^e  action  was  taken  under 
S.li.  200  to  realign  the  <listi'icts.  The. current  system  grants  to  seven 
counties  the  option  of  shifting  their  membership  between  adjacent 
state  districts  for  particular  fecleral  programs. 

Federally  initiated  sub-state  programs  are  moving  satisfactorily 
toward  conformance  with  tlio  delineation  as  are  Oklahoma's  state 
agencies.  TJie  disti-icts  are  seen  as  multi-purpose  and  are  intended  to 
pi'ovidc  a  basis  for  coordination  of  local  planning,  uniform  align- 
ment of  federally  initiated  sub-state  programs,  and  administration  of 
state  programs. 

Texas 

Texas'  system  of  twenty-one  sub-state  ])la lining  regions  is  among 
the  most  highly  deA'elo])ed  in  the  nation.  Kcffional  boundary  delinea- 
tion was  accomplished  by  Official  Memoranclum  (executive'ordoi')  in 
December  19.68  to  pi-ovide  standardization  of  boundaries  for  local, 
state,  and  federal  sub-state  activities.  District  organizations,  called 
Re,j.rional  Councils,  are  established  at  local  initiative  undei-  Article 
1011m  V.A.C.S..  as  amended,  to  carry  out  planning  and  development 
activities  with  the  standardized  boundaries. 

There  arc  twenty-three  Eegioual  Councils  within  the  twenty-one 
districts  (tliree  districts  have  two  councils  serving  separate'  geo- 
grapliic  areas,  and  one  district  is  brjing  organized).  Eegional  Councils 


must  luivc  ;il  least  a  niujority  of  tilcctcd  oflicinls  as  members  in  order 
to  ivivivc  Slate  a.Si^istaiiee,  Alf  are  [)ul)lic bodies. 

Assistance  is  I)y  reynlar.^  fonnula  appropriation;  provision  of  cer- 
tain state  riinrtio'nal  plannin*!'  funds,  and  stall'  and  technical  siipj)ort 
wlitMi  requcstecK  I^i'ofessional  stall  is  an  additional  requirement  for 
state  assistance. 

All  Ixeirional  Councils  serve  as  A-05  Cleariii<rlKnises,  Law  Enforce- 
menr  Assistance  Ai'cas,  an<l  ineti'opolitan  or  non-nietropolitun  **TOr' 
(  nuiprchonsivc  Plannin},^  A<>*encies.  Six  Economic  Development  Dis- 
trids  arc  cotei'minons  as  aiv  four  Comprehensive  Ilealtli  Planning; 
Areas, 

.Vll  major  state  agencies  utili/c  tlic  IJegionfd  Councils  in  the  dcvcl- 
opiucnt  of  lltcir  plans  and  proji-ran-^fs  Ei^rht  imWm  the  district  bound- 
ai'it'S  01*  combinatiojis  in  delivery  of  servicers. 

KKGIOX  VIIT 

Colorado 

Colorado  Inis  not  designuted  sub-state  districts  by  legislative  or 
gulxM'natorial  action.  A  set  of  tAvelve  districts  has  been  established, 
Jiowevei;  !)y  the  Colorado  State  Planning  Oflice.  TJiese  districts  are 
utilized  for  coordination  of  local  plannijig.  Two  of  the  twelve  have 
established  areawidc  organizations  under  statutes  enabling  multi- 
jui  isdictional  planning. 

State  support  is  in  tlie  form  of  staiT  planning  advisory  service  and 
matching  of  fcdei'al  planning  funds, 

Montana 

■  Montana  has  not  yet'  adopted  sub-state  districts,  A  proposed  de- 
lineation pattern  wonkl  establish  &  set  of  twelve  multi-county  regions 
for  use  by  all  state  agencies. 

North  Dakota 

Executive  Order  No.  49,  issued  in  September  1969,  established  eight 
sub-state  districts  for  plannhig  and  adniiiiistration  of  state  services, 
]\Iulti-jui'isdictional  organizatio:^  within  the  districts  is  guided  by 
^s'orth  Dakota  general  statutes  enabling  interlocal  cooperation  (Chap- 
ter 11-35,  North  Century  Code),  At  present,  no  district  has  a  staffed 
orpvnizatiou  covering  all  or  most  of  its  area.  Insofar  as  sub-state  dis- 
tiMcts  are  fccused  upon  delivery  of  state  government  services,  how- 
evei\  organisation  has  not  become  an  issueln  North  Dakota, 

No  region  ;il  A-95  Clearinghouses  have  been  designated,  and  bound- 
ary conforinaiice  by  federally  initiated  sub-state  programs  is  varied* 

The  Nortf I  Dakota  Departments  of  Health  and  Public  Welfare  are 
now  i]i  compliance  with  the  delineation  pattern. 

Sovth  Dckota 

Soiitli  Dakota  established  a  network  of  six  sub-state  districts  by  exec- 
utive Older  in  Deceniber;  1970.  The  districts  form  the  googi^aphic  basis 
of  nndti-purpose  organizations  for  coordination  of  local  planning, 
uniform  alignment  of  fcd(^/ially  initiated  sub-state  progi'ams,  and 
administi'atibn  of  state  agency  activities. 

At  pi^esent,  one  district:  has  an  organi;5ation  which  covers  most  of  its 
teri'itory.  The  remaining  organizations  will  be  foi*med  at  local  initia- 
tive under  general  statutes  enablhig  multi-jurisdictional  planning. 
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Stiito  su])poit  to  tho  dist rids  is  oflcved  in  tlie  foi'm  of  stall'  juul  tL»rli- 
iiioal  ai?sistaiiw. 

Fcder{vl!y  initiated  sub-state  programs  an*  in  a.  \\\g]\  ilrgrec  of  co.n- 
formnnco  Avitli  .South  Dakota's  district  pattern.  At  present,  CAMJN. 
LEAA,  CITP  and  C'AA  pi'ogranis  arc  in  complete  aligmnent,  and 
others  are,  moving  to^va.rd  confoi'uiance, 

All  state  ag-oncicis  aiv  required  to  utilize  tlio  pattern  uiulcr  the  c\e<ai- 
tiv'c  order  and  South  Dakota  reports  oxcellent  progress  at  ail  levels. 

Utah 

Sub-state  districts  Avere  initially  established  by  e.xocutivc  order  lu 
Afay  1!>7().  The  oi'der  established  eight  distrie^ts  and  encouraged  1*^)1'- 
nuition  of  multi-county  r.ssociations  of  govermuents  composed  of 
elected  oflicials,  and  orgaiiized  nnder  Utah's  lutiu'looal  Coopci'atiou 
Act  of  iDCJf).  Legislation  ])asscd  in  the  li)71  session  gave  legislati\'e 
recogJiition  to  the  sul)-state  patt(U']i.  Eight  districts  are  estabiished  as 
nnilti-purpose  bodies  for  cooi'diuation  of  local  plamiiug,  unifoi'in 
alinement  of  federally  iiiitiatcd  sub-state  programs  and  ])]annlng  and 
adininistratiou  of  state  agency  activities. 

At  presejit.  state  support  is  i]i  the  foi*m  of  staff  and  ti^ehuical  assist- 
ance. \  regular  state  appi'opriation  will  become  elfective  on.  July  L 
1971.  Kegailar  assistance  is  cojiditioned  upon  district  organizataoirdl 
confornunice  with  guidelines  prepared  by  the  Utah  Department  of 
Comnnniity  Alfairs. 

Federal  programs  ai*e  moving  toward  compliance  with  T.'talrs  dis- 
tricts. Two  serve  as  non-metropolitan  regional  cleaianglio!is<^s  undei' 
A-pn,  and  the  ivmaiiider  will  be  designated  when  sudicieiit  stalf  capa- 
bility is  readied.  Both  Utah's  two  Economic  Development  Districts 
and  two  Comprehensive  lloaltli  Plamiing  Areas  confoim  and  all  eight 
sub-state  districts  serve  as  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Areas.  Utah 
lias  three  "701"  districts,  two  nietropoiitaii  and  one  noii-metropolitan. 
All  arc  in  coirformance  with  one  of  the  meti'opolitan  '^701''  districts 
co\-ering  two  state  districts. 

AVith  the  exception  of  Education  and  Natural  Resources,  planning 
and  delivery  of  services  by  state  agencies  will  be  in  accordance  witli 
the  district  alignment  by  the  end  of  1971. 

Wyomdnf/ 

Wyoming  does  not  utilize  sub-state  districts  and  luis  no  iunnediate 
plans  to  do  so. 

REGIOX  IX 

Executive  Order  70-2  established  a  system  of  six  sub-state  districts 
in  Arizona.  T\vo  are  metropolitan  and  the  reiiiaining  four  non-metro- 
politan. The  districts  arc  nnilti-purpose  and  are  organized  under  Ari- 
zona Statut^^s  Enabling  Joint  Exercise  of  Powers.  State  oflicials  indi- 
cate that  organization  of  all  districts  will  be  complete  by  July  1, 1971. 
State  agencies  lire  moving  toward  adoption  of  the  district  delineation 
at  present. 

California 

California  has  established  nine  sub-state  districts  for  coordination  of 
local  plauJiing  and  administration  of  federally  initiated  substate  pro- 
grams. In  the  absence  of  specilic  legishition  enabling  substate  organi- 
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/.III in;  -  i.  ?"  r  I)()(lii'S  aiv  establisluHl  unclor  Cidifoniia's  Joint  Kwv- 
(•is(Mj)  !'<s-  ^  sStaditoaiulai'O  voliintnrv  iii iiuturo. Fivroi-(.alil'oi'uia's 
uiim  Ui.-  rh  is  luv  ])ivstMiMy  orpini/A'd.  iStato  siippoit  is  oHVivd  in  tlu^ 
fonn  of  iiialchliii*'  funds  foL*  soino  fc^tloi'al  programs. 

IltnraH 

JIawaiis  systoni  of  govei'iinuMii.  has  pi'i'cludod  the  mvd  for  siibstato 
(listi'irlAS.  Each  of  Ihuvaii's  four  counfios  has  a  phiunijig  dupartnient 
aiul  each  ol'  tlu*  Xuighbor  Jshuul  Couniios  (Hawaii,  ^laui,  and  Jvauai) 
has  !Ui  t'coiioniLc  dwoh^jpnioiit  agcMicy. 

The  Departiuciit  of  Phinniiig  and  Ecouoniio  ].)ovel()pnient-.  serves 
as  the  coordinator  of  all  i)hin!)iiig  activities  a?Kl  is  the  state  A-IK'i 
Clearinghouse.  Tlui  1  lojiolulu  City  JMauuiiig  1  )e])ai*(  iueiit.  is  tiu'  nu-tro- 
politan  clearinghouse  for  tlie  County  of  Honolulu,  the  oidy  metropoU- 
taii  area,  in  the  state. 

Xeradti 

Nt'A'ada  does  Jiot  utilize  a  statewidi^  sft  of  sub-staic  districts  at  i)res- 
enl.  There  are  cui'rentJy  four  nudti-jni'isdictiojial  planning  agx^icies 
in  (existence:  two  inetropolitau  aivawide  bodies  in  the  ]\eno  and  Las 
V(^gas  SxViyAs,  ojie  juulti-stal:e  agency  (Lalce  Talioe  Kc^giojud  Plan- 
jujig  Agency — (California/ .Nevada),  and  one  multi-county  ecoiu^inic 
development  authority  estabhshcd  under  special  enai)ling  h'gislatioii. 
All  M'ere  foj-jned  at  local  initiative  and  state  sup[)Oi't  is  linnted  to  ad 
hoc  niatching  of  federal  funds. 

A  sub-state  districtitig  proposal  is  being  prepared  for  submission  to 
tl\e  Covernor  early  in  l!j71.  Tlie  proposal  Avould  create  a  Jietwoi'k  of 
juulti-purpose  agencies  throughout  the  state.  Companion  legislation 
woidd  encourage  formation  of  regioiuil  plainilng  bodies  under 
Xc\'ada^s  Interlocal  Coo[)eration  Actrand  Avould  establish  a  progi'am 
of  state  limuicial  support  to  agencies  so  established. 

Kl-OIOX  X 

Alaska 

Alaska  has  not  adopted  a  system  of  sub-state  districts. 
Idaho 

Idaho  docs  not  presently  ]ui\^e  a  system  of  sub-state  districts.  A  pi'o- 
posal  cnrro]itly  under  cojisideration  would  create  a  set  of  six  multi- 
purpose districts  by  the  e]id  of  1971.  Adoptioji  Avonld  be  by  executive 
order. 

Oregon 

Oregoiis  syst<.'iri  of  sub-state  districts  ic^  highly  developed  and  pro- 
vides a  unifoi^m  basis  for  coordination  of  local  planning,  alignment  of 
federally  ijutiated  sub-state  progi'ams.  and  phuniing  and  administra- 
tio]i  of  state  programs.  The  system  was  adopted  by  Executive  Order 
Xo.  ()S-11  in  1908  (subsequently  modiiied  by  Executive  Order  Oi- 
170-3  in  February,  1970).  There  ai-e  fourteen  multipurpose  districts 
in  t!ie  Oregon  system  and  thirteen  have  organized  District  Councils 
of  Go\;eiinnents  under  Sections  190.003  through  190.110,  Oregon  Ee- 
vised  Statutes. 

^  Oregoirs  systein  of  Distinct  Councils  provides  a  single  focal  point 
for  multijurisdictionul  plamiing  ^vithin  each  of  the  designated  dis- 
^  tricts.  They  serve,  as  well,  as  the  A-95  Regional  Clearhighouses. 
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HnU^  KiipiKiit  to  llu-  JJistricl',  (^)iiii(:ils  is  by  iviruliir  iippropfiiilioii 
ns  wcl  iiri  f  iroiiirl,  provision  of  teclitiicii  I  :ukI  stalf  i.ssistiuUT.  Coiiiicils 
;i't;  public  hodii's  mid  niiist  hv  coiiiposod  of  at  Iras^f.  two-tiiirds  elected 

ellU'lilLs  (rllCSC  lllllSt  IVlltVSl'llt  JltloilSt  tlllTH'-(Jlliir(lM'.S  of  tlu!  ilo-«rivn'ate 

liopiilatioii  wirhin  (lie.  (listi'ict).  '"^ 

Feilcraliy  iiiitiiitixl  siilj-ytalc  pro.iiTuins  arc  li'ciitM'all v  ali<ni('d  with 
tiic  dislnct  pattern  and  all  state  ai;vncies  aiv' ilitwtei'l  lo  ulili/,e  the 
i)oiindaries. 

Oiyii-on's system  inehides lle.xlhilitv  in  tliecoordinat inn  of  loeaf  nlan- 
iiiii^n,v;i  luwHi.-rthe  Jx)rinatioiioJ\siilKli  eouncilsol' owornnients. 
\\  here  <Mb,iiToiipiii_n-s  of  local  ^i'overninents  wirliin  a  didineated  disl  ricv, 
e.\|H'iMeiieo  spcciiic  coniinonality  in  problems  ov  interests,  tlicv  mav 
bn-in  a  coiiiicii  iiieliidiiin-  less  than  the  total  jiirisdiclions  in  the d'isf rict. 
Meinbersliij)  in  a  siib-coniici]  is  inaiiitaiiied' in  addition  to  the  ilislrid- 
wkIo  coiniiMl  meiiibersliip. 

TJiirteeji  siib-state  districrs  were  estid)lishe(l  hv  executive  order  in 
AuiTust  Vm.  AVashiiigton  s  district  delineation  was  established  to  nro- 
vido  a  common  basis  for  phnniiiiir  and  delivci-y  of  services  bv  s'atc 
ai;-eiicies. 

The  establishniont  of  ai-eawido  or<i'anization  for  coordination  of  local 
plitniniia-  ellorts  lias  been  cncoura-ed  by  tlu>.  state,  but  is  doDondenfc 
II P')n  exercise  of  local  initiative.  Organization  of  an  areawido  ])lan- 
miio'  body  may  be  earned  out  in  accordance  ^vitli  state  statutes  eiiabl  in<r 
lieiiionai  i-^laniun^?  Commission  and  conncils  of  owernmeiits  Six  such 
<)r-;anizatious  have  been  establisliod  and  are  siipportcd  hy  teciiiiieal 
assistance  from  tlie  state.  "    '  ^ 

Federally  iiiitiated  siib-stat<i  programs  ai-e  amerally  in  satisfactni-v 
conipliaiice,  and  district  organi/.ations  arc  desiffnatGd  A-f)5  Cleariii re- 
houses as  they  reach  sufficient  staff  capacitv,  " 


(MUSKS  IX  AMKHKWX  AdKICULTURE 

.\mikut  T.  Ebkijs,  Nkkiuska  Statk  GiiAxr.K,  Shwaiid,  Xkiujaska* 

_  I  airrcc  witit  l)v.  IJox  Dsily  tliiit  tiio  Irciul  lodiiv  is  towiird  Uv^'w 
■Juritis  111  iioTiciiltui'o..  Note,  howoviu',  .Dr.  Diily  did  not  Siiv  Ihat  size 
ol  iimm  would  stabdizo  iit  200,0()(.)  favjns.  and  there  i.s  no  \-i'di(|  ivasoii 
they  would. 

Hut  wlion  I  ti'ied  fo  liiid  how  such  a  small  miiiiboi'  of  i'unns  (iiOO.OOO 
liiniis)  would  ellVtr.  rural  America,  (he,  number  ol'  people  liviii<:  on 
larms  and  in  towns  and  in  small  cities  tliey  support.  I  li;id  to  ifo  hack 
to  a  study  in  1!)4G  by  Dr.  Walter  Goldschmidt.  professor  of  authi-o- 
iwhgy  and  socioIo^t  at  tJie  University  of  (^alifornia  at  Los  An<^eles. 
ilc  studied  two  coniniiinities,  Arvin  and  Dimiba,  Calif.  Many  sociol- 
ogy ])rofessovs  in  the  State,  of  ^'ebrrts]va  and  in  tlie  Midwest,' have  no 
interest  in  studyino-  tlie  eli'ccts  that  fower  and  Iar<rer  farms  will  have 
oil  the  economy  and  social  life  of  rural  America.  Tliov  say,  because 
luunhcr  of  farnis  'and  people  on  farms  arc  declining,  and  because  the 
treijd  to  liii-jirer  farms  is  iiTcvei'sible.  such  a  study  is  written  off.  Yet 
a(,a-iculture  is  growing  and  expanding  in  every  other  category.  Be- 
cau.se  an  automobile  company  increases  production  by  iustalling  avito- 
ination,^ but  employs  fewer  people  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  declining, 
neither  is  agricnlturc  declining, 

liack  to  Dr.  Goldsclnnidt's'study  of  tlic  two  siniil-ar  communities  of 
Arvin  and  Dimiba,  Calif.  Arvin  was  in  a  large-scale  farming  com- 
nmnity  and  Dinuba  was  in  a  family  size  farmijig  community.  The  value 
of  the  agricultural  production  of  both  communities  in  ijjlfi  was  the 
same--$:^i/o  million. 

Arvin  generated  a  $2,535,000  retail  trade  volume,  whereas  Dinuba 
gcnenitcd  $J:,3S;3,O00  trade  volume.  A  (U-percejit  margin  in  favor  of 
the  family-sized  fann  community.  Why?  Large  scale  farms  receive 
volume  discounts  on  large  purchases  of  farm  ijiputs,  and  receive 
l)reminms  on  volume  sales.  But  most  of  these  transactions  are  not  in 
the  local  community.  Whereas  family  farm  units  buy  and  sell  mostly 
in  the  local  community.  The  Arvin  community  supported  35  separate 
business  establishments,  A\'hereas  Dimiba  had  02.  Almost  a  2-1  o-l  ratio 
in  favor  of  the  family-size  farm  community. 

The  Dinuba  community  supported  20  percent  more  local  people  than 
Arvin,  and  they  enjoyed  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
.  In  attributes  associated  with  quality  of  living,  Diiuiba  excelled 
gni-atly  in  physical  facilities  providing  services  such  as  sewers,  water, 
side walk-s_  and  in  number  of  schools,  parks,  recreation,  churches,  civic 
organizations,  et  cetera. 

A.fter  25  years  it  is  very  interesting  to  read  Victor  K.  Eay's  ap- 
praisal of  the  two  commimities.  A  Mexican- American  resident  of  Arvin 
described  it  as  a  town  with  a  lot  of  shacks  and  old  cars  with  Texas 
liceiLso  plates.  Even  the  rich  'irrigated,'  land  and  vineyards  in  the 
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coiintry  aiv  lotted  willi  poor  lioiisos  wn^  Itl  ciir.s.  A  Inisiiu'ssmaii  ^vitll 
an  attriictivo  odico  and  owner  ot  severa  uusiiiessos  in  Arvin  said  tliat 
in  the  17  }-t>ars  lie  was  tliero,  An'iu  elianii-ecl  for  the  worse.  Arvin \s 
po])ulation  dropped  from  G/iOO  to  5.400  tm  B'K)  decrease. 

IJinuba  hjoked  prosperous,  sin'roundod  liy  n<*?it  well -cared  for  ]ionu\s 
in  the  country.  No  empty  stores.  Its  population  increascid  fi'om  7.400 
to8.000,a<;'ain  of  GOO. 

Now,  Avliat  will  Dr.  Daly's  prediction  of  200.000  farms  prohably 
mean  to  Nebraska.  Dividing  the  present  ;>  million  farms  in  the  l^iiited 
States  hy  -jOd/lOO  e<|nals  15.' Approximately  75.000  furms  in  N(4)raska 
now  divided  l^y  15  wonhl  leave  5.(HKI.  My  connty  in  Nebi'aska  isSf^ward 
County.  The  vvwswH  oi  VMh  eitiul  tlu»  nmnhc'i*  of  connnenial  fariiis  as 
hiJOS  (lividinl  by  15  leavi^s  Si)  farms  In  Seward  (""onuty,  !MC'nriji,i:'  tlii^ 
gross  iiieome  oi  iiOO.OOO  farms  In  the  '1.  'nifi  d.  States  at  billifJii.  earh 
farm  wonid  average  i^^^illO.OOd  gr<ysH.  ! ■  *  ibis  gross  income  wi'e  spciit 
on  a  similar  liasis  or  ratio  as  in  the  A  rv'  =  i.  Calif,  connnnuity  tiien  about 
i>r7L5(lO  woidd  be  spent  locally  am;  .>l.iiSj)()0  els^nvluM'e—soaie  in  N(^- 
braska.  some  outside.  In  Seward  County  this  AVould  mean  over  sio 
million  spent  outside  (he  <*(nmly  and  less  for  local  Imsinessmen. 
Nebraska  does  not  have  very  many  factories  making  farm  inputs  so 
most  of  this  money  would  go  outside  of  the  State.  For  Nebraska  rural 
communities  it  would  mean  $642*500,000  leaving  tlie  State.  For  rural 
America  it  would  mean  $25,700  million  leavhig  rural  conmnmities 
for  cities. 

In  other  words,  large-scale  farming  develops  cities,  and  by  Arvin, 
Calif,  standards  lea^'es  the  rural  areas  a  slum.  Large-scale  farmijig 
emplo}*s  labor,  and  agriculture  labor  is  unionizing  now.  Strikes  at 
harvestime  will  bo  a  part  of  future  large-scale  farming.  Why  should 
we  exchange  a  family  business  enterprise  system  in  agriculture  where 
its  livelihood  depends  on  liarvesting  its  crops,  for  such  a  hazardous 
system.  And  why  should  we  exchange  a  sinall  business  farming  sA^stem 
spendijig  a  gross  income  of  $20,000  in  the  community,  for  a  $0,000 
yearly  wage? 

I  would  like  to  see  a  gradual  increase  in  family  farm  size  to  incor- 
porate the  latest  techniques  in  order  to  achieve  maxinium  productivity, 
but  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  a  ceiling  on  size  such  as  tlie  North 
Dakota  law  which  restricts  size  to  a  family  actividy  operatirig  the 
farm. 

Today  this  would  mean,  again  using  Dr.  Daly's  projections  of  seven 
to  eight  hired  men  per  farm  on  the  200,000  farms,  about  D/3  to  V/o 
million  family  fnrms, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  family  farms  could  produce  all  the  food 
we  need  and  export  and  more.- There  is  110  doubt  they  would  harvest 
their  crops.  Tliey  would  support  com'mnnities  of  sufiicient  size  to  have 
schools,  churches,  recreation,  social  life,  and  culture  that  would  attract 
people. 

When  one  thinks  of  200,000  farms  still  consolidating,  merging,  and 
the  actual  farm  operation  being  done  by  union  labor,  and  inigrant 
labor  in  sparsely  and  ever  more  sparsely  populated  communities;  who 
would  want  to  live  in  such  hinterlands  for  any  salary?  Why  have  a 
rural  slum  like  Arvin,  Calif,  all  over  America?  Why  not  have  an  at- 
tractive, viable  quality  of  life  in  rural  America  like  Dinuba,  Calif.? 

Two  presidential  study  committees,  one  on  urban  problems,  tlie 
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otlic!' on  ninil  all'air.s,  bolli  roiu'lu.clod  that  tho  inig-mtinu  ol"  nira!  [loo- 
plc  (0  tiU'gc  citiL's  lias  grc-itly  intonsilled  tlic  insnrmoniitablc  dilcinma 
of  (liio  big  city.  PrcsidontiarCiibiiicr  members  and  cnvironmontiil  au- 
tliomies  are  sayiii^^  tlip.  next  lOO  million  ])ooplc  in  the  TJnitod  States 
slioiiid  find  employment  and  live  in  rural  America,  But  liow  can  (liey, 
when  ever  larjrcr  and  larger  i'ai-ms  arc  destroying  tlio  lari-ej^t  basic 
industry;  nainoly.  tlic  family  farm  tliat  provides  and  supports  tlic 
liveliliood  of  millions  of  people  in  rnrAl  America.  It  is  Iiidi  time 
policy  be  established  whether  the  I'nitod  States  is  to  have  a'fainily- 
type.  ii,i!;ricultnrc  or  a  corporate  Avafre-labor  type.  And  wc  had  bettin- 
decide  (|nickly.  bei'ori>  lar,i;'e  fiu'iii- iakcover. 

l)r._(iol(lschmidt  said:  ''Tlie  family  farm  is  the  classic  example  of 
American  small  business  enterprise.  For  .i^vnerations  this  institution 
and  the  comnnmity  it  supports  have  held'the  esteem  of  all  who  have 
known  and  mi(lei'.stoo(l  the  Aniei'icaii  Iierita<:-e.  Statesmeji.  lii.storians, 
economists,  and  socioloo-Ists  have  <ienerally  agreed  that  the  spread  of 
the  family  farm  over  the  land  has'laid  the'economic  base  foi'  the  lilier- 
ties  and  the  democratic  institutions  which  this  Nation  counts  as  its 
^n-eatest  assets."' 

For  the  sake  of  building'  a  viable  rural  Amei-ica  on  a  solid  foiuula- 
.tion  let  us  preserve  the  family  farm.  And  if  mv  extreme  concern 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  family  farm  is  ]n'()ven  a  false  alarm 
today,  JU)  one  will  be  happier  than  T.  liut  you  will  have  to  show  liow 
the  present  trends  to  lar<re-scale  farmina'  can  elTecti^'ely  l)e  stopped. 

S'r.\Ti;jrKN'r  or  K.-vr  ITaihU'Ixs.  SKcinnuuv.  Tow.\  .V.'^.soci.atiox  nv  Va.v.o- 
■vv.w  Cooi'Ki!.\Ti\i;s.  TuA  rujovi:.  Iowa;  Doxai.d  .Mastkiis,  Pi;i:sioi^\t, 
XoirriiwKST  Iowa  Po\m;i;  CiKjuraLvriVK.  MArrj'TOX.  Iowa  :  avu  Ancui. 
GusTOFSOx,  Ni'UnASKA  Piuiijc  Power  Distuict,  Cor.uMiu-s,  Xkui;.''' 

It  is  time  the  Government  reviews  the  farm  ro,uions  and  sto])s  trying- 
to  ste])  away  from  the  problems  of  the  farmer  ami  the  farm  conr 
nnmities.  SnjLi'ircstions,  such  as  the  abolishment  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  it  presently  exists,  would  not  only  remove  the 
farmers'  direct  communicatioii  with  bis  Government,  but  could  re- 
sult in  the  abolishment  of  other  departments  of  Government,  agen- 
cies aiid  programs  which  try  to  boost  the  economy  of  rural  America. 

Remember,  I  am  not  just  talking  .about  tlic  farmer,  I  am  talking 
about  rural  America,  which  ijicludes  farmers  and  farm  communities. 
These  people  depend  upon  one  '.mother  to  make  a  living,  and  when 
one  segment  such  as  the  farmer  is  hurt,  then  the  rural  'farm  com- 
munities and  towns  experience  economic  woes.  Their  economics  arc 
directly  airectod  by  the  farm  dollar.  Some  of  these  comnnmities  hard- 
est hit  by  the  farm  price  stagnation  probably  could  not  even  meet 
their  financial  share,  which  is  usually  50  percent,  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  or  State  aid.  Programs  such  as  sewer  and  water  projects, 
airport  development,  park  lands  and  traffic  controls  arc  out  of  'their 
reach.  This  situation  is  then  compounded  with  a  declining  number  of 
taxpayers  due  to  a  declining  farm  and  farm  community  population. 
Our  schools  may  soon  be  over-capitalized  because  of  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  students  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  tiiis  accelerating 
migration  from  the  rural  areas  has  helped  compound  the  problems 
of  congestion  and  pollution  of  the  large  nietropolitan  areas. 

^  *Pa?e  ijiij — Ilciinn;:  III. 
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liKPouT,  Xkbkaska  Ti:cifxic.\L  AssfSTAXci:  Acjkxcv'*' 

A  juajor  proportion  of  the  doclinu  in  nm\]  vmmmy  in  the  last  20 
v.'ttir.s  can  be  traced  to  un  unlikely  sour{.*c— tlic  U.S.  uj^nicultural  policy. 
ITiic  (.}ovornnie]it  Jias  M'orked  hard  and  successfully  ior  the  last  20  years 

improve  niethods  of  :a<»i'jeultui'(\  and  the  eiurresult  Jias  been  both 
useful  and  disastrous^  Farm  teclniology  has  greatly  improved,  allowing 
food  prices  U)  go  down  and  production  to  greatly  increase.  The  busi- 
ness aspect  of  agriculture  has  thus  benefited  greatly.  But  at  the  sajue 
time,  people  formerly  employed  by  small  farmers,  and  the  people  in 
farm  towns  dependent  on  (other  residents)  for  business,  have  been 
left  jobless  by  the  increased  technology  in  farining.  No  replacement  in- 
dustries or  services  ]ia\'e  alleviated  tJie  job  loss  suHcred  by  these  rural 
citizens;  thus  they  liavo  been  forced  to  leave  their  areas  in  order  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families.  One  might  argue  that  the  Gov- 
eniiueut  should  have  foreseen  these  results,  the  spinoif  and  side  elfects 
of  tliesc  efloits.  But  instead,  as  happens  in  so  many  ellbrts,  no  notice 
was  taken  until  it  was  too  late  to  juaintain  a  strong  ecojiojnic  base. 
Thus,  iJO  years  latei%  community  action  projects  in  rural  areas  are  at- 
tempting to  repair  tJie  danuige  uninteiitioiiatJy  inllicted  in  the  name  of 
l)rogress.  The  small  rural  communities,  dependent  on  farmers  for  live- 
lihood, are  drying  up  for  want  of  business.  The  fanners  sell  out  and 
lea\;e  for  other  jobs,  and  the  smalltoAvn  supportive  services  arc  left 
behind,  the  last  to  depart  from  thti  rural  area. 

AVaLLACE  PKTKliSOX,  CuAllOIAN,  DlCPAUT^tKNT  OF  EcOXO.AtlCS,  UxiVKU- 

siTY  or  IVebraska*'^ 
The  Crisis  m  IVmmcA.'s  Agricultujui; 
(By  AValuice  C.  Peterson) 

After  several  decades  of  apparent  prosperity  and  unprecedented 
economic  expansion,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
A.merican  economy  is  not  only  unable  to  get  full  employment  without 
inflation,  but  that  it  does  not  operate  to  distribute  jobs,  income,  and 
reasonable  alHuence  to  all  the  population.  As  a  recent  editorial  in  Life 
magazine  put  it,  ^^Some  glib  assumptions  about  American  affluence 
have  gotten  utterly  out  of  line  with  the  realities  of  life  as  lived  by 
most  people."  Too  many  groups—the  aged,  the  wage  earner,  the' small 
businessman,  the  farmer,  and  even  many  of  the  alienated  young— feel 
they  are  being  economically  forgotten  by  what  we  think  of  as  the 
Avorld's  most  productive  economic  system.  The  claim  to  being  economi- 
cally left  out  has  special  validity  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  as  this 
statement  attempts  to  demonstrate. 

SOaiE  STATISTICAL  EVIDENCE 

A  few  statistics— some  well-known  and  some  not  so  well-known- 
will  suffice  to  indicate  clearly  that  Aanerican  agriculture  is  not  farino" 
well,  even  though  the  nation's  xeal^saitput  grew  by  nearly  50  perceiS 
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dnrin^r  tlio  last  dcciido.  Tlia  hoaltli  of  iigi'lonlture  i.s  critiral  to  No- 
hiuska.  simply  hociuisi*.  fanuiiiii'  is  still  tho  most  iinjioilant  sinii'Ie  in- 
dustry in  the  stato,  even  tlioujrl)  tuore  liave  boen  sonio.  important  piiiis 
in  inanufactiii-inp;  in  rocent  ytnirs.  Wliat  is  sometimes  overlooked, 
thoufrlK  is  tlnit  ]nost  of  our  entploymont  in  not  only  manufaetnriuir  but 
also  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  dii'ectly  or  indiiTctly  related  to 
a^^ricultui'e. 

Now  for  aJook  at  some  statisties.  P'or  oxample,  the  medium  income 
per  family  in  thxt  non-farm  sector  of  the  e^?onomy  was  ifS,400  in  19G!), 
in  eonlrasi  lo  the  medium  ineimie  per  faiMu  family  of  $r),0;?(i.  When 
farm  income  avera<rcs  only  70  percent  of  the  non-farm  income  tliis  is 
not  a  healthy  condition,  particularly  since  real  living  costs  do  not  dif- 
I'er  l)y  this  mucli  between  rural  and  urban  areas. 

There  are  some  other  important  statistics  which  reflect  the  adverse 
income  situation  between  agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Tliere  is.  of  course,  the  familiar  and  de])endable  parity  ratio,  which 
has  declined  from  a  post  World  War  II  hifrh  of  115  in 'l 947  to  72  last 
year.  p]ven  if  govcrjnnent  payjnents  to  agriculture  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  farmer's  economic  position  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy is  much  worse  than  it  was  immediately  following  the  wai'.  An- 
other way  to  look  at  this  is  to  examine  the  price  spread  between  the 
pi'ice  paid  in  farniei'S  tis  refkvted  in  tlie  whoK'sale  price  index  and  con- 
sumer prices,  including  the  price  of  food.  Last  year  the  wholesale  ])rice 
index  for  farm  products  was  only  1.5  percent  higher  than  in  1947,  al- 
tliough  overall  consmner  prices  were  73  percentdiigher  and  food  prices 
at  the  grocerj^  store  63  percent  higher.  Since  all  wholesale  prices  went 
up  in  this  period  by  44  percent,  farm  prices  clearly  did  not  follow  the 
trend  for  otlier  commodities  sold  at  wholesale.  These  statistics  provide 
verification  for  what  both  farmers  and  consmners  instinctively  sense; 
namely,  that  lower  prices  on  the  farm  seldom,  if  ever,  translate  into 
loAver  prices  in  the  groceiy  store  and  meat  mai'ket. 

Another  statistic  of  critical  importance  pertains  to  productivity  in 
agriculture.  Since  1947  output  per  employed  person  ^  in  fanning  has 
gone  up  by  an  astounding  287  percent,  although  real  income  per  f  am 
has  gone  up  by  only  36  percent.  In  a  market  economy  there  should  be  a 
better  relationship  than  this  between  income  and  the  contribution  to 
output,  insofar  as  the  hitter  if  reflected  in  productivity  statistics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  postwar  era  productivity 
in  agriculture  has  inci-eased  about  twice  as  rapidly  as  productivity  in 
other  parts  of  the  economy,  even  though  the  farmer  lias  been  caiiglit 
in  as  severe  a  price-cost  squeeze  as  exists  anywhere.  It  is  the  remarkable 
productivity  of  American  agriculture  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
Americans  spend  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  incomes  for  food  than 
do  consmners  in  any  other  major  industrial  nation. 

The  foregoing  statistics  on  productivity  gains  in  the  agricultural 
sector  put  the  costs  of  governmental  programs  for  agriculture  into  bet- 
ter perspective.  Farm  programs  that  sustain  farm  income  are  not  an 
excessive  pric^  to  pay  for  helping  to  maintain  this  remai^kable  record 
of  true  technical  progress.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  fann  program  costs 
appear  large  only  to  the  misinformed  and  only  when  considered  with- 
out reference  to  other  items  in  the  Federal  budget.  In  recent  years, 

iTlie  term  ^'employon"  ineaiis  everjone  working  on  a  farm,  incIucHiig  the  owner-oponitor. 


P'cMlcni]  outlays  to  stiilnlize  pricis  nml  fann  incoinos  liave  avcran;cd 
about  .J  percent  of  total  Foileral  oxpondituros,  a  liyuro  which  niiirht  bo 
coinpai'cd  to  the  approxunately  45  percent  of  Fodc!\^il  outlays Voinir 
for  military  purpose.^  little,  ii'  any,  of  wliidi  is  diroetly  prochictive. 
The  ])eaceful  purpose  of  using  barely  ?>  j^i^rceiit  of  oui^  national  biul<i'et 
to  provide  people  with  food  to  eat  caii  hanlly  In^  teimed  wasteful. 

If  we  want  to  direct  critici?^ui  at  Federal  income  su])port  ])ro;irams  it 
shotdd  not  be  aimed  at  thuir  amouuu  but  at  the  J  act  that  the  benefits, 
like  so  utauy  other  [U'oji'rauis  in  our  national  life.  How  too  oflcn  ro  j  hose 
who  need  tliem  least.  For  (example,  recent  census  data  sliow  Unit  tlien; 
are  about  7;],(in0  farms  in  \ebra.Aa,  but  accordiu.ir  to  f]<i'ures  released 
in  April  l\v  the  U.S.  Department  of  A-i-riculture  slio-]it]y  few^er  than 
!),U00  farjMcrs  received  over  $5,000  per  fanner  in  ^rovei'nment  payments 
from  all  sources,  Fai'iners  gettinii  more  than  $0,000  per  far'in  accounted 
for  approximately  12  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  state,  but  received 
37  percent  of  the  total  government  payments.  In  agriculture,  as  else- 
wliere,  in  om*  economy,  public  policy  too  often  works  to  increase  rat.her 
than  to  lessen  excessive  concentration  in  income  and  wealth. 

Finally  a  word  about  taxes.  Althouiih  there  has  been  some  avneral 
reco.iiiiition  that  the  property  tax—especially  as  it  works  at  the  local 
level  in  Nebraska—hits  the  farmer  especially  hard,  it  has  been  thoup:ht 
by  sonu^  that  farmers  pay  less  on  the  averaije  in  sales  and  income  taxes, 
whatever  thejr  income  bracket.  Xow,  thoiio-h,  a  recent  study  by  two 
Io\\  a  State  IJni^•e^sity  economists  casts  doubt  on  this  proposition,  for 
they  found  ^vnerally  farmers  ])aid  at  most  income  levels  a  hia'her 
percentage  of  theij*  ijicomes  for  botli  sales  and  income  taxes.  While  this 
Ktndy  was  done  in  Iowa,  the  results  appear  applicable  to  jS^ebraska, 

AVIIERE  DO  ^M!1  GO? 

"While  the  forc<roing  statistics  provide  luird  evidence  concerning  the 
worsening  economic  position  of  the  American  farmer,  they  do  not  give 
any  answer  to  the  question  of  wliat  is  to  be  done  to  arrest  t;he  erosion  of 
family  farming  and  the  decay  in  the  quality  of  rural  life  in  America. 
The  ])owerf ul  economic  and  social  forces  which  brought  ns  to  the  crisis 
confrojiting  the  farmer  are  still  at  Avork.  One  thing  we  can  be  certain 
of,  ami  that  is  it  is  going  to  take  a  most  determined  effort  to  change 
vhcir  direction  and  devise  policies  w-hich  will  in.sure  agriculture  a  fair 
share  of  tlie  national  income.  Three  routes  arc  open:  the  first  is  found 
in  the  programs  beijig  ])roposed  by  the  Kixon  Administration;  tlie 
second  is  to  continue  to  follow  the  path  trod  since  the  1030  s;  and  tlie 
third  is  to  strike  out  boldly  in  a  new  direction.  Let  r.s  exanvine  each  of 
these  possibilities. 

Although  the  lauf^uage  and  rhetoric  coming  from  the  TJSDA  m  the 
first  years  of  the  Nixon  Administration  tended  to  confuse  and  con- 
found rather  than  enlighten,  the  direction  which  current  policy  is 
taking  is  noAV  becoming  apparent.  Tlie  fundamental  intent  is  to  mo^^c 
]nore  and  more  to\yard  dependence  upon  the  market  Avith  less  support 
from  government  insofar  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  The  Adininis- 
tration  argues  that  its  program  will  mean  more  income  for  fanners 
because  thej  will  have  greater  freedom  to  produce  for  the  nira'ket. 
Flexible  price  supports  are  to  be  the  tool  Avhereby  American  exports 
of  farm  products  can  be  increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Administra- 


nnu_appi':ii-s  to  be  coimtiii^  on  a  licl't  v  iiiei-on.so  in  cxprn'ts  lo  oH'scl  the 
inevitable  income  losses  that  lower  support  levels  entail. 

Will  this  fipi.n-onch  work  I  The  odds  are  ajiainst  it  for  several  reasons. 
The  basir-  faUacy  is  in  bflicrinir  limt  yoii  can  impi-ove  the  farmer's 
income  situation  by  forcinji  him  to  operate  in  a  more  competivc  market 
when  practically  all  other  sectors  of  the  economy  are  cushioned  in  one 
way  or  another  from  the  economic  ellVcts  of  unrestrained  cnmjietitioii. 
The  historic  evidence  is  that  this  simply  \vill  not  work.  The  e.\pi>cta- 
tion  of  the  Administration  that  it  can  expand  our  exports,  overcome 
onr  balance  of  payments  troubles,  and  increase  farm  income  by  lower- 
inir  support  levels  is  likely  to  run  rd'oul  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
deniaiid  for  food  and  fiber.  Lower  prices  for  agricultural  conimoclitios 
historically  liave  meant  lowei'  incomes  for  alffarmers,  while  there  is 
not  niuch  evidence  to  sncfirost  that  this  a]iproach  will  significantly 
expand  our  exports,  particularly  in  view  of  the  strong  efforts  made 
by  most  other  nations  to  ]irotect 'their  farmers  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. Further,  there  is  little  indication  that  the  Administration  is  really 
serious  about  either  stemming  or  reversing  the  rural  to  urban  migra- 
tion. The  President's  recent  and  much  publicized  program  of  revejiue 
.■sharing  foi-  i-ural  community  development  adds  only"$l79  million  to 
.-•unis  already  being  spent. 

What  of  tiie  second  route?  This  is  to  continue  essentially  unchanged 
]n;og]-ams  of  price  supi^iorts  and  acreage  limitations  which  irot  started 
whji.  the  oT-iginal  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  the  1930's.  One 
difliculty  with  what  ]iow  might  be  termed  the  traditional  approach  is 
that  the  Congress  has  never  been  willing  to  move  to  a  100  percent 
parity  for  agricultural  prices,  although  in  1941  the  Steagall  Amend- 
ment to  oni-  basic  agricultural  legislation  guaranteed  tlie  farmer  90 
percent  of  jiarity  during  World  War  II  mid  two  years  thereafter. 
rerhai)S  the  basic  difficulty  in  this  apjiroach  has  been  that  it  was  not 
grounded  in  a  clear  conception  of  what  kind  of  an  economic  and  social 
•i^tTunture  was  needed  and  desirable  in  our  agricultural  and  rural  areas. 
The  parity  idea  is  a  useful  tool  for  imjiroving  the  income  position  of 
?onu'  farmers,  but  it  is  not  adequate  to  solve  the  income  problem  for  all 
farmers. 

Wliat  are  the  po.s.sibilities  for  new  directions  in  agricultural  policv? 
One  'would  l)e  foolish  to  be  overly  optimistic  about  how  much  can.  "be 
acfomnlishod  in  an  era  when,  nationally,  farmers  now  represent  only 
about  n\-e  i^ercnnt  of  the  labor  force.  Nevertheless  this  five  percent  has 
a  strategic  significance  in  the  American  economy  many  times  greater 
than  this  figure  suggests.  Consequeutl}^  strong  and  imaginative  efforts 
must  be  made  to  establish  a  new  foundation^ and  new  directions  for 
ngricr.ltui'al  policy  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  first  and  fundamental  step  future  agricultural  policy  must  rest 
upon  a  national  commitment  to  family  farming  as  the  basis  for  produc- 
tion in  the  agricultural  sector,  ■\^niat.'onema.y  rightly  ask,  is  so  special 
abnnt  sijch  a  commitment?  The  basic  reason  is  as  much  psychological  as 
economic,  for  once  the  commitment  has  been  made,  it  becomes  easier  to 
find  the  incans  to  obtain  for  farmers  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
income.  There  is  ample  historic  precedent  for  this  kind  of  commitment; 
one.  noed  only  cite  the  National  Laboj-  Kclations  Act  of  19^5.  which 
committed  the  TTnited  States  as  a  matter  of  imblic  policv  to  iiromote 
collective  bargaining  in  labor-management  deliberations,  or  the  Em- 


])](n-iiient  Act  of  1!)-16  which  hoUl  it  to  be  the  inihlic  politer  for  tiio  Fed- 
I'l'iil  (lovci'iunoiit  to  piii-iiiKi  policii'.s  ]('iuliii<r  to  iiiiixirniiiu  (Miiplov- 
iiioiit-,  and  purrliiisiiig  powei-.  A  iiiuioiiiil  comiiiitiiuMit  |)rovi(h\>^  the 
miriitivc  to  (hid  the  hioaiis  to  achiovo  a  ffivcii  so..'i:il  of  wonomic  oh- 
jeetive.  Moi-e  recently,  tlie  coimiiitinciit  the  Keiiiiedy  Aihiiiuistrat ion 
macU?  to  land  a  iiiuii  on  llie  moon  offered  a  (hMinatle  example  of  this 
proceduie. 

There  are  other  rcaso]is  wliy  tliis  slionld  be  done.  It  should  be  evident 
to  nearly  everyone  by  ]iow  tliat  nf)  n.'^eful  social  piir]K)sc  is  beiiii^  served 
l)y  policies  that  continue  to  squeeze  the  a, jrri cultural  pconornvrfort-inff 
more  and  more  farmers  off  the  land  and  leaving  the  small  towns  witli^ 
out  a  somid  ecotioirac  base.  There  is  much  talk  these  davs  about  the  need 
for  rural  development,  hut  without  e.xplicit  i-eco.Lniition  that,  pros- 
perous family-style  farms  are  the  kin-  economic  base  for  the  rural 
eoinnumity,  meaningful  rural  renaissalice  is  not  possible.  The  coimter- 
])art  to  the  rural  exodus  is  the  explosive  overcrowding  wliich  has 
developed  in  our  great  cities,  a  condition  that  must  be  corrected. 

The  second  step  is  to  clearly  identify  those  elements  in  a  national 
agricultural  atid  rural  development  policy  that  not  onlv  arc  best  done 
by  the  Federal  government  but  for  which  it  currently  has  the  cai)a- 
bdities.  Two  things  fall  into  this  category.  First,  the  Federal  govern- 
uiont  reuuuns  the  best  instrument  through  which  price  and 'income 
su|)port  for  agriculture  can  be  obtained,  whether  by  the  parity  formula 
or  some  yet-to-he-disco\-ered  ne-w  apj)roach.  Policy  in  this  realm  also 
includes  Federal  support  for  private  action  to  strengthen  the  farmer's 
economic  position,  an  example  being  the  cnrrent  trend  toward  collec- 
tive bargaining  as  practiced  by  the  XFO.  Second,  the  Federal  goverii- 
nient  must  be  the  primary  agent  for  development  of  a  national  location 
policy  designed  to  bi'ing  about  a  better  geographic  distribution  of  our 
popidation.  Some  of  the  elements  in  such  a  policy  would  include 
careful  decisions  about  the  location  of  new  Federal  installations, 
]udic]ons  credit  arrangements  and  carefully  conceived  tax  incentives, 
and,  finally,  subsidies  to  local  communities. 

Finally,  we  need  to  asse,ss  our  need  for  new  social  inventions.  In  (lie 
past  unmet  and  critical  social  needs  have  been  met  by  working  out  new 
ways  of  doing  things.  For  example,  when  our  monetary  system  in  the 
period  before  World  War  I  proved  inadequate  for  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing economy  we  invented,  so  to  speak,  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
1  his  gave  us  badly-needed  control  and  stability  for  our  money  supply. 
.Today  m  rural  America  our  most  critical  need  for  social  innovation 
IS  ]n  the  realm  of  finance— finance  for  an  enlarged  family-type  farm 
whicli  may  have  an  investment  in  jiroduction  a.ssets  worth  up  to 
$100,000  and  finance  for  rui-al  development,  including  the  small  towns 
of  rural  America.  A  new  conce])t  whicli  oilers  an  exciting  promise  is 
tliat  of  a  Kural  Development  Bank,  organized  in  a  regional  basis  much 
like  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  anttfunded  in  part  by  the  Federal 
government  and  in  part  by  private  subscription. 

In  tlie  nearly  throe  decades  which  have  passed  since  AVorld  War  II 
euded,  technological  and  social  change  in  America  has  preceded  at  a 
dizzy  and  often  socially-destructive  pace,  as  witness,  the  near-helpless 
conditions  which  exist  in  most  large  American  cities.  But  this  is  beliind 
lis  and  cannot  be  changed.  What  we  can  do  is  to  try  through  intel- 
ligently conceived  policies  to  master  these  forces  and  channel  them  in 
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a  coiLstructive  din^ction.  tlte  aim  boin<r  to  create  n  pliysical  and  social 
tMivironinont  in  rural  and  urban  Aniorioa  alike  yliicli  oilers  to  everyone 
the  po.s^ibility  for  a  creative  and  nicanin<rfnl  life. 

iStATiaiKXT  OF  WlLLIA^t        MUKUAY,  LECWSLA'PiVK  Itl-rKKSl' NTATIVK, 

Natioxai.  RrnAL  Er.KCTiiic  C()Operati\t.  Associatiox''^' 

F>y  dividincr  1  ho  functions  of  the  Farinei's  Home  Administration  into 
rural  do\'elopment— under  the  Knral  Enterpi'isc  and  ponmunity 
Dpv(^lopmeiit  Administration— and  the  farm  loan  functions— under 
tlie  Farm  Developniont  Administration— all  nnder  the  direction  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  Rural  Development  Credit,  Ave 
believe  that  l)otli  the  fai-m  and  nonfarm  segments  would  benefit  to  a 
much  ^ti'reater  extent  than  is  possible  at  present, 

Tliese  innovations  closely  approximate  the  rocommevidation  in  tliis 
i-egard  which  we  made  to  this  subcommittee  on  June  16.  At  that  time 
we  also  i-econnnended  that  the  Doi)artnient's  name  be  changed  to  more 
clearly  reflect  the  mission  and  responsibility  for  a  nationwide  rural 
development  program  which  S.  2223  implicitly  assigns  to  the  USDA. 
We  suggested  as  possibilities  the  "Department  of  Agi^icultnre  and 
liural  Development"  or  tlm  '^Department  of  Rural  Development" 

Senator  Humphki-y.  At  this  point  I  want  to  make  a  note  of  the 
imi^ortancc  of  that  suggestion  and  I  am  going  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
will  try  to  get  this  done.  But  I  ihiiik  the  emphasis  tliat  we  had  all 
thi'ough  the  testimony  relates  to  what  you  might  ca.ll  "the  new 
dimension  in  rural  America''  culled  rural  de\*elopment;  without  down- 
grading the  importance  of  our  connnodity  programs  and  our  farm 
operating  loans  and  the  storage  programs  and  everj^thing  that  relates 
to  agr'iculture,  because  when  yon  really  get  dawn  to  it  there  won^t  be 
any  Vural  development  if  yon'have  farmers  going  bankrnpt.  You  have 
to  have  some  rural  prosperity. 

I  like  that  idea  of  the  Departnient  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment, just  like  we  have  the  Depaitment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
De\*elopment,  there  would  be  a  De])artmeiit  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Development.  I  think  that  covers  both  of  the  fronts  t])at  we  arc  talking 
about,  rather  than  dismember  the  Department— which  will  never 
hapjien,  it  is  not  going  to  happen  around  liere  at  least.  We  should  be 
trying  to  strengthen  the  Department  and  infuse  it  with  the  kind  of 
takMit  and  sort  of  mental  attitude  that  lends  itself  to  a  rural 
development. 

T  think  the  one  i)roblem  we  had  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  that  it  has  been  overwhelmingly  a  commodity-oriented 
Dejiartment  over  the  years  including  clear  back  to  the  Roosevelt 
period.  It  traditionally  1ms  not  given  enough  consideration  to  the  other 
rural  aspects  of  rural  life  on  the  total  living  environment  of  people 
living  on  the  farms  an  .l  in  the  smaller  towns. 

I  like  your  suggestn^n  and  I  want  you  to  get  your  people  all  I'eady 
for  that,  because  I  tliink  it  is  something  wo  should  do,  I  think  we  Avill 
iuhmI  to  Hud  a  lot  of  support  here  in  this  city  for  this. 

?irr.  MurjtAV.  We  will  be  very  pleased  to  do  that.  I  think  CTO\'ernor 
Tiemann  also  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Agi-icultnre  has  an 
identity  program. 
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S'lialor  Ilr.Mi'injKV.  Yes,  T  think  rlint  is  vcrv  (riic.  And  ihf  ])cj»;iri- 
n)(-iit  irotis  pushed  ai-ouud :  with  liic  iiiniiy  foi'Ocs  thnr  nre  ;if.  work  toilju- 
it  is  havin,:-'  a  ])i'ol)h'in  as  to  wIiciIkm'  it  i<;  eoininodity-oi'ionrod.  coii- 
smiicr-oi'ioiitod.  oi-  devolopnicnt-oriciitcd.  Aiul  it  seeii'is  to  nic  tliar  if 
you  havi'.  ••riu'al  di'VolopiuojUv*  as  its  inaiulatc.  you  should  at  ]cim  lie 
al.tic  to  (.•<>\  i'r  most  of  tliosc  ]>i'oh]('iiiS-.  I'his  ot:  (.-onrse  would  i'0(|iiitc  us 
to  I'l'oru'aui/cc  tho,  Di>pai'tnioiit. 

(ro  ahead. 

Stai'k^ikxt  ok  John  W.  Scott.  .M.\sti;i;.  X.ntiox.m,  Gr.ANo,i;'^ 

Jn  J!h;!).  iliR  averuii-e  iiicomo  \)cv  fariii  opei-atoi-  uas  al;out  equally 
divided  bctwcHMi  fcalizwl  net  iiieonie  iVoiu  fanniuii-  and  oll-fann  iti- 
coiuc.  Vov  operator.-  in  the  iH'*.""0  and  over  sales  class,  the  portion 
oT  total  income  from  oli'-fai'm  .sources  was  orily  17  percenr;  fortho.se 
in  the  sales  class  of  loss  than  $-2..'in().  however,  the  shaiv  ol'  toial 
ijicome  fi-om  oil'-farm  .soui'ccs  was  S7  ]>ereent.^ 

I  am  sure  that  many  conclusions  can  he  di'aM-u  from  tlie  staiisiics 
tJiat  I  have  presented,  but  oncthin^-.simids  out.— American  aiiTicnllure 
is  nioviu^-  tlirouirU  a  clmn,a-c  that  is  resultiuii-  in  fewei-  and  laro-er 
farms,  with  le.ss  requirements  for  man's  labor.  Althouc'li  iudustnal 
oxi;ansion  is  takiiiu"  jilnce.  in  rural  America,  it  is  not  deVelo])i]ii!'  fast 
cnou.uii  to  absorb  the  manpower  that  is  being  released  i]'to  the*  labor 
market  fi-om  the  advancing  technology  of  American  an-i'lcultui-e. 

We  have  so  depleted  tlie  human  aiid  financial  resources  of  rural 
Amei-ica  that  it  is  becoming  almost  impossible  to  lift  ourselves  u])  by 
our  own.  boostrups.  "We  need  legislation  to  start  to  rc]-)lace  some  of 
tiie  resources  that  have  been  'toi'ii  fi'om  I'ural  people  and  rural 
America. 

"We  liasten  to  point  out  to  this  Connnitteo  that  the  verv  Iieart  of  a 
prosperous  rural  America  is  a  sti-ong,  healthy,  iiulependentiv-juanaoed 
famdy  farm  structure.  The  problems  of 'rural  America' cannot'^ bo 
solved  wjth  moi'e  appro]iriations  to  emplov  the  unemployed  in  a 
series  of  public  works  ])i-ojects.  Such  proj(>cts  can  assist  in  rebuilding 
iind  maintaining  a  healthy  rural  cojummiity  by  providing  some  ojf- 
farm  employment  and  at^tracting  iiuhistiT  to'  rural  poverty  areas 
where  tho  need  is  particularly  great.  But  "they  can  be  only 'baclaip 
programs  to  a  strong  agricultural  comiuunitv  if  we  want  a  louir-tenn 
solution,  to  the  poveity  aivas  of  rui-al  Ainei-'ioa  and  the  de\-elo])ment 
of  conmiunity  life  that  will  help  to  preserve  those  elements  of  rural 
living  that  have  made  America  great. 

Our  rural  population  continues  to  decrca;>e  and  our  cities  contiiuie 
to  spread  and  burst  out  at  the  seajns  like  a  growing  bov  with  only 
one  pair  of  ])ants.  This  ijuljalance  of  3)opulation  has  upset  iiormat 
ec^iu)mics  and  social  relations  and  lias  spread  havoc  throughout  the 
land. 

The  rural-ui-ban  imbalance  can  ho.  ivversod  some  by  improved  fa7-in 
prices  for  agricultural  commodities,  provided  the  corjjorate  inva- 
sion of  American  agriculture  can  be  .stopped.  This  must  be  done  if 
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tlio  family  J';n'iii  Hiriiflniv  nf  our  X.-ifion's  :i;:-rir!ihiiiv  i-  in  Im*  [^v- 
sorvod,  rSl)A  stiiilit^s  iiavt'  proves  (hat  i1k>  laiiiily  fanu  wiiii 
oinpIimH'S  is  tlir  lut'Si.  rllicii'iu  nutans  ciT  jir<n-i.'li]i_::-  owv  X;Min]i  wiih 
food  and  iWn'V,  \X\\y  t\wu  (!o  wv  allow  iMnlarni  iiiiiMv^ls  U)  usi* 
pmliis  IroDi  iionl'ai'iii  l)iisiia'Hs.  nwwU  of  if  ohtaiiUMl  liv  tiie  acharitai^v 
of  lllu'i'al  inooino  tax.mlo  jirovidiMl  foi'  tlio  hona  lidc  fariiior,  (n 
invade  AiiUMaraii  a/;'rirnlliirr.  foivinii*  rlic  siiialliM'  ])rodiKvr  oil'  tin' 

II.  is  obvious  that  tin*  i^'i)VcM*iii!i(Mit.  caiiiinr  diciato  to  privati^  iiuhist  ry 
whnv  it  shnidd  lorate  iis  phnits,  nor  ran  ii  diclatv  tlu*  whoW  poliry 
of  tlio  allocation  ol"  n'snmcrs  jiiid  o<'<nioniic  din"(do|)ni('nt .  IIowcvcm-.  it 
call  conipiMisatt'.  for  thosv  factors  not  a\'ail:d)h^  in  the  ai'i^as  \vIi(m-(\  it 
f(vis  there  sljoidd  he  ^oaw  additional  iinhistriai  or  a^u'i'icnli ni'al 
din'elopinent  and  assume  somi'  of  (he  risks  inheivnt  in  this  kind  of 
operatiom  Sueh  i)laiuiinii'  eoidd  and  should  ol)^'iously  take  into  omi- 
sideration  the  social  factors  iiivolveiL  as  Avell  as  tlic  possibility  of 
the  simple  niakiniz-  of  a  profit  by  a  pri\'atc  ontrcpreneiii'. 

We  believe  thi.^  can  he  accomplished  within  the  private  and  indi- 
vidual entori^ase  sysienu  It  need  not  be  a.  soeialixation  of  i]idns(ry 
01-  of  our  society.  i)Ut  the  coopei-ative  relationsliip  i)et\veen  rural 
areas  and  the  ui'ban-oi'iented  bufyinesses,  as  Avell  as  with  a  Federal 
(Iov(U'mneut  which  is  creative  in  i)urpose  and  intent,  can  make  h 
maximum  impact  on  these  problems  in  rural  areas. 

AVc  have  been  concerned  tlnit  proii'i'anis  desii^ned  to  alleviate  some 
of  these  pi'oblenis  have  not  functioned  iu  the  rural  areas  as  we  liad 
Iu)])(Kh  Congress  niath^  provisions  lor  rural  water  and  sewer  systems 
on  pa  pel',  throudi  tlie  [lassa^u'e  of  leirislation.  ^vitbout  adequately  fund- 
ing the  proi^rauis.  The  necessity  of  upp^adino'  our  rural  elcMdVic  and 
tidephoue  systems  lias  always  been,  and  still  remains,  a  constant 
battle  in  On^xress.  in  addition,  we  have  seen  tlic  Ofilce  of  ^fanairc- 
ment  and  Budp^t  withhold  appropriations  of  the  Con<:iTess  for  S(nT- 
ic(^s  which  are  badly  needed  in  the  rural  areas. 

Kven  with  ^vlnit  has  been  plaunetl  and  accom]dished,  we  appear 
to  he  attackiu^i'  tlie  syjuptoms  of  the  ju'oblenis  instead  of  attackin<r 
the.  inobleni  at  its  roots.  We  need  .ii'reately  expanded  man])0WGr- 
traiinni^'  ])rojiranis  for  rural  areas  and  mostly,  the  ahaudonnient  of 
the  laissez-faire  system  for  allocation  of  the  hnman  and  liuancial 
n^sources  on  the  basis  of  elliciency  only. 

To  my  knowledp'G,  every  successful  attempt  at  rural  dewdopmeiit 
has  been  because  people  became  involved  in  problem-solving,  in  short 
they  got  up  otf  tlicii*  a])athy  and  went  to  work  to  make  tlieir  com- 
munity ))r6gi'ams  woik.  Comnnmities  in  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  North 
Carolina,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  to  mention  only  a  few.  have 
successful  rnral  development  programs— all  because  people  cared 
about  what  was  happening  to  their  towns. 

We  sec  this  pattern  iii  our  ow^i  organization.  Commnnities  can 
Ir.n-c  Granges  that  are  richly  endowed  and  own  their  own  Grange 
halls,  but  ai'c  dying  on  the  vine  because  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  what 
is  taking  place  around  them  and  the  lack  of  local  leadership  that  has 
the  ability  to  arouse  people  to  become  involved. 

Dospite  Govei'nnient  activity,  success  really  depends,  as  we  liaAX 
seeu,  (Ml  vdiat  is  done  within  each  conmnuiitv. 
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In  iiiv  lioino  i-tate  of  (Oklahoma,  tho  number  of  fai'ins  is  rapidly 
(h'cliniiiiX  from  10(1,000  in  llKiO  to  an  expocted  !H).0()0  this  yoar.  Snuiil 
farms  iiw  dying  out  hocansc  the  inronii*  d(M'ived  from  tlnMu  is  nol 
(MionLdi  to  adciiuatoly  support  an  avcM*airo  tandl y  unless  tlnnv.  is  ofV-tlic- 
j'arm  income.  Nationwide-,  theiv.  are  50  percent  fewer  [)eoi)lc  liviiiir  on 
farms  t(Mlay  than  theiv  were  i^O  yeiirs  a<ro,  even  thonti:h  the  n:ition\s 
populiition  hiis  increased  by  nearly  oo  ])er(;ent  in  the  same  period,  A 
youn^LMnan  only  nee<ls  to  (^onsidor  bis earninfx  potential  in  I'ural  Amer- 
ica today,  and  he  looks  lonii,*ina'ly  to  tlie  (ity.  Kven  tiuaiuh  tln^  nvei'- 
auv  income  for  farnu^rs  is  swelled  by  the  eanuna'S  of  our  nalioirs 
few  aii'ri'inillionaries,  tlic  a\"era*re  farm  household  inconu^  toth^y  is 
Si2.405  IcvSS  tlnin  income,  for  non-farm  liouseliolds.  After  ])roduciion 
expens(^  are  paid,  Oklahoma  fannei-s  avei^airc^  $:^,S(H^  ni^t  income. 
Tills  is  not  eviMi  a  fair  return  on  tbcir  avei*a<re  investment,  with  noth- 
injT  for  labor  income, 

(The  Senator  said  farm  income  could  be  improved  two  Avays:  By 
veducino-  jn'ochiction  c;osts  and  impronn<;selin<>'  prices  of  coimnodities. 
He  said  projrrams  should  be  developed  to  enconra^ire  pro<'essin^ir  of 
farm-pi'odnced  ra^v  materials  closer  to  the  farms  wliere  they  are 
])n)dneed.  This  will  provide  1)ctror  ooinmodity  prices  and  increase 
opportunities  for  off-fa rni  employment,  lie  added, 

( The  Senator  also  called  for  added  research  with  pesticides  to  reduce 
crop  losses,  and  a  disaster  relief  proq-ram,  complemented  by  a  work- 
able plan  of  crop  insurance.) 

GOAn-lRNOH  J.  J.  EXOX  of  NKr.KASICA'''* 

From  an  appraisal  made  by  the  Nebraska  DopaitnKMit  of  Af]:ricul- 
ture,  we  have  estimated  that  the  national  economy  is  losin^?  about  $15 
billion  dollars  annually  to  undcrpriGing  our  ajrricultural  production. 
These  are  dollars  lost  annually — never  to  be  recovered  for  our  general 
economy,  because  we  haven't  placed  agriculture  on  a  par  with  cost  of 
production  and  general  wages  and  salaries  in  business  and  industry. 

We  believe  the  story  can  be  presented  to  the  iiation  that  equitable 
l^ricing  of  agricultural  prochiction  will  not  place  a  burden  on  the  con- 
sumer, but  will  furnish  new  wealth  olTcring  a  much  more  i^ealistic 
program  than  switching  dollars  in  a  rcvemie  sharing  plan  that 
])i'ovides  no  new  source  of  revenue.  This  route,  utilizing  our  nation's 
uiudiallcnged  supremacy  in  food  production,  ctm  provide  a  national 
growth  policy. 

]\Iany  of  our  recently  pro]>osed  federal  programs  aimed  at  rural 
areas  have  oidy  extended  the  illness  without  providing  a  tnie  remedy 
for  our  great  rural  resources. 

Statexext  or  Okrn  Lkr  Stalky,  President,  National  Farjiers 
Organization,  Cohning,  Ioww'*'** 

THE  NAlTONAt  GROWTH  POLICY 

The  sticky  situation  facing  this  Nation  today  with  its  rural  poverty 
and  population  decline  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  overcrowded  cities 

♦Pnjje  51 — Hearln{r  I. 
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with  banlvHiptcy  staring  them  in  the  face  and  civil  strife  {ind  scetliinix 
discontent  on  tlic  otlicr  iiaiid,  is  the  direct  resnlt  of  low  fann  incoinc. 

"^Vo  have  i\)igotten  to  realize  tliat  low  farm  income  not  only  drives 
\m)l)h  from  the  farm,  but  it  also  diivcs  rural  business  people  and 
their  families  from  tlie  rural  areas  because  the  two  are  tied  together 
as  fai'  as  their  ccouoiuic  welfare  is  coiicerned.  Tlicy  all  become  mis- 
placed people. 

Wliat  was  once  just  consiiU^red  as  a  farm  pi^ol)hMn  becoines  a  prob- 
lem of  the  total  soeiety^  The  result  is  a  social  ])oliticah  and  economic 
<lisasler  which  is  jrnawiu^r  at  our  Nation.  A  i)rop-ram  foi^  balam:iHl 
national  <i-i*owtli,  with  tlie  proper  and  propoitional  allocation  ol' 
I'l'sourccs  to  inviirorate  and  renew  those  areas  snllVring  from  political 
netrlcct  is  not  only  nce(h^d,  it  is  r(H]uiretl  if  this  Nation  is  to  survive. 
It  will  be  costly/ it  will  require  maximum  contributions  by  all  our 
citizens  of  their  talent  and  resources,  but  the  alternatives  of  concen- 
tration of  power  to  repi^ess  the  I'cstless  are  too  dreadful  to  sei'iously 
consider. 

AVith  less  than  oo  percent  of  our  ])opulation  in  rural  areas,  we  lun-e 
more  than  one-half  of  the  poverty  of  the  Nation  and  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  substandard  housing.  ^lany  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
arc  second  rate  at  best.  Adequate  health  and  dental  service  is  non- 
existent. Kural  churclics  have  lon^r  ceased  to  be  viable  institutions. 

If  this  Nation  is  hi  earne.st  in  its  stated  comniitment  to  elimin;:te- 
poverty,  then  it  must  elimimite  the  causes  of  poverty.  This  means 
adenuate  educational  opportunities  for  all  rural  children,  adequate 
health  care,  adequate  liealth  and  sanitation  facilities,  and  ai)ove  all, 
a-dequatc  i!^come.  We  see  ncitliei'  the  commitment  or  will  or  resources 
necessary  to  correct  these  problems  in  proposals  yet  made. 

Too  many  people  are  talkinii'  about  rural  d(^Velopmeut  in  terms  of 
creating  industrial  centers,  makiiig  sewer  ami  water  loans  to  small 
tovvus  without  any  future  unless  agricultural  income  is  rebuilt,  aiul 
iet'ting  the  farm  sector  of  the  economy  go  ahead  and  decay. 

In  NFO,  we  are  talking  about  stemming  the  invasion  of  integrators 
ami  corporations  into  agriculture,  re^uvhig  family  farming  with 
decent  price  levels  attained  through  collective  bargaining,  and  re- 
building our  rui'al  communities  on  a  soimd  agricultural  foundation 
with  pi*os[)erous,  individual,  private,  free  enterprise  instead  of  letting 
maiu^gciMnl  empires  take  over  the  farming  business  and  divert  all  of 
the  equipment,  feitilizer,  wnd  supply  business  to  factory  distributors. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  tlie  United  States  needs  to  undertake  both 
rui^al  development— the  rejuvenation  of  our  tragically  underrewarded 
food  and  libei'  production  business  and  the  dispersal  of  industry,  gov- 
ermncnt  olllces,  and  other  economic  activities,  because  of  the  problems 
of  overconcentration  in  large  urban  centers.  But  we  should  not  con- 
fuse the  two. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  will  heartily  support  dispersal 
of  industrial  and  business  activity.  It  is  needed.  And  it  would  create 
nonfarm  opportunities  for  many  sons  and  daughters  close  to  home 
who  cannot  and  do  not  fant  to  fann  and  now  have  to  squeeze  into  an 
overcrowded  metropolis. 

If  the  United  States  Government  is  serious  about  dispersals,  it  can 
quickly  take  giant  strides  toward  that  end  simply  by  conditioning  its 
own  $85  to  $90  billion  annual  procurement  on  the  location  of  the 
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farlorios,  or  (iio  roni^nrli  :iiul  dovclopinent  l:i!)oraj()r!es  iind  moi'Ic- 
shops*  and  by  soiulini*'  a  lot  of  its  own  aconcios  to  olliccs  outside 
AVfusliingtoii,  IXC.  Conaroi^.^iiioii  lioiicalio.  Molclioi*.  aiul  olliors  wvo 
working  towni'd  Unit  iMui  Tho  GoviM-ninont  itsolf  is  one  of  tlie  bi^'irost 
ceiitralizcrs  iind  sliould  tiika  the  lond  in  disporsab 

Senators  Pearson,  ]\[cGovGriu  and  McClolbui  all  luive  bills  to  ji'lvc 
tax  conc(?ssion8  to  in;[bistrjos  and  biisbicssos  wliicli  locale  away  Jtoiu 
ovorconii'ested  aroas  wliich  \voiild  spoed  iliat  nndortaking.  Congress- 
man Scbclius  has  sucb  a  bill  in  tlie  llou.sc. 

Dovelopinojit  of  the  rural  Amoi'ica  that  exists  today,  the  airrieul- 
turc-oriontod  areas,  depends  on  improving  the  economic  position  of 
tlic  fanners,  and  I  am  concerned  that  hearings  imder  the  heading 
of  nii'al  devclo]:)ment,  filled  ^vith  testimony  of  people  who  assume 
that  faruK'rs  are  all  going;  brolce  and  that  corporate  and  integrnted 
farining — managerial  empires — are  inevitably  going  to  take,  over  will 
be  regarded  as  un  answer  to  the  farm  ]n'obh>m  wlie}i  it  is  not  nn 
answer  to  the  farm  i)roble!n  or  the  lairal  problem  at-  all. 

The  best  ])rescvi])tion  for  rural  development  is  more  farm  income, 
and  Ibc  adjustment  of  agicuhural  ])rice  levels  to  a  parity  with  ])rires 
in  otliei"  segments  of  onr  economy. 

Because  farmer.^*-  have  not  been  organized  to  bargain  for  their 
pri('os  ns  labor  has  done,  or  to  a(hninisier  their  ])rices  as  big  business 
has  done,  there  is  a  liquidation  occurring  in  agriculture  Avhich  will 
continue  nnti!  farmers  get  their  fair  share  of  our  alHuence. 

The  NFO  is  lighting  lo  get  family  farmers  organized  to  win  the 
]>i'i('e  battle,  and  to  save  farming  as  *it  exists  today— ajid  along  Avith 
it  the  existing  small  businesses  and  communities  in  rural  America. 
If  Avo  (h>  not  succeed  farming  units  will  continue  to  be  liquidated 
until  the  remaining  ])rodu<:ers~a  few^  big  corporations  and  integra- 
tors—are able  to  unite  and  operate  like' the  steel  industry  and  the 
banks  who  administer  their  prices. 

PRonLmrs  ]\Kr.ATixo  to  AGiticui/rnU':  ix  Iowa'' 

By  Dr.  Jlarvin  Lind,  Director,  Kesearcli  Division,  and  Del  Van  Horn, 
Agricnltnre  Director,  Iowa  Dcvelojnuent  Commission 

J.  Low-income  Farmers 

Low  farm  prices  or  unfavorable  crop  yields  can  produce  income 
problems  even  on  adequately  capitalized,  well-managed  farms,  Itow- 
ever,  jnany  Iowa  farmers  face  perpetual  low  iiieome  because  of  too 
little  land,  too  little  capital  and  too  little  inanagcjnent  ability.  A  fai'ui 
that  is  too  small,  in  terms  of  volume  of  sales,  does  ]iot  provide  the  j)o- 
teiitial  for  an  adequate  income.  Low  income  does  ]U)t  permit  saving  to 
adequately  equip  and  operate  a  farju  unit  or  finance  cxj^ansioji.  Low 
education  and/or  lack  of  ]nanagerial  ability  does  not  pcnnit  borrow- 
iiig  for  expansion. 

Farjn  record  summaries  inndicate  that  the  income  and  financial 
position  of  many  Iow^a  farmers  is  strong.  However,  the  same  records 
also  reveal  lower  labor  and  capital  returns  on  some  farms  than  the 
potential  for  this  labor  and  capital  in  other  uses.  The  issue  facing  the 
state  and  nation  is  (1)  how  to  identify  and  assist  those  low-income 
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fai"inor.s  \v]io  liavo  (iic  potential  for  success  in  "('anuiiig  io  acliiove  this 
gcni],  aiul  (2)  to  iclciitily  these  who  appear  to  have  irreatev  oppor- 
tiinitv  in  other  sectors  of  the  econoniv  and  assist  tliem  to'leave  favminii;. 

Z  U!f/h  Cifpiln.l  Refanmncnt-i  hi  F aiming 

Increasing  nnichinery  costs,  rising  land  values,  and  the  large  sales 
required  for  full-tinie  employment  have  caused  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
amount  of  ca])ital  recpiired  ])er  farjii  ^vorker.  TJie  ability  Io  eonti^ol 
the  ne<.'0:?.sary  $ir)0X)00-$450,i)nO  may  always  rest  with  those  men 
with  tlie  most  interest  or  ability  iov  success  in  farming.  Hie  risk  as- 
sumed by  individual  fanners  is  lai*ge  when  opei*ator  labor  is  a  siiiall 
parr  of  rotal  costs.  The  income  potential  may  be  Ingher  on  a  large 
conimercial  farm,  but  the  ])otcntjal  cash  loss  from  unfavorable 
weatlier,  prices  or  yields  is  also  large.  Tliose  who  do  not  have  both 
ability  and  capital  will  ha^'t*  to  accept  rclativuly  low  incoiue  h^vi^ls  in 
farming,  'lho.sc  wlio  lack  capital  but  ha^'e  ability  may  be  unable  to 
ayrumulare  capilai  fast  enough  in  one  lifetime  to  reach  an  economical 
size, 

Thr  i  '(fd-pr'nx  Squeercc 

T\w  ^-apacity  of  Tuited  States  agriculture  to  ])rocbice  mon*  Food  and 
and  til  MM'  liian  domestic  ami  foreign  markets  caJi  buy  has  kept,  down- 
\\\\\\\  |)ri^-.sure  on  the  prices  ol'  many  farm  products.  At  the  same  time, 
])(m;  unit  i-ostsof  many  farm  inputs  liave  trended  steadily  luglier.  Tliis 
has  fori.vd  indi\'idual  i'aimers  to  search  out  and  adopt  jiewer  and  more 
eliirient  mcrhods  of  production  in  order  to  keep  pi'oduction  costs  \m- 
unit  of  output  as  low  as  possible.  There  is  also  pressure  to  increase  the 
si/.e  of  o[)in'ating  units  in  order  to  ]nake  niore  eitective  use  of  labor- 
saving  macliijiery  and  equipment.  This  need  for  greater  productive 
ellicieiniy  in  agriculture  .seems  certain  to  continue  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  will  he  es[)ecially  critical  for  smaller  farm  operations  where  the  mar- 
gin b<^'ween  prices  and  costs  are  mirrowest-  Continued  ell'ort  will  be 
neiv..vi  to  help  thepidjlic  and  farmers  understand  tliis  process  and  to 
and  to  adjust  policies  and  farming  operations  to  effectively  meet 
these  cliangcs. 

Obtaining  the  services  of  competent  farm  workei's  is  increasingly 
dillicidt  in  Iowa.  Farni  worl;  has  low  status  and  long  hours.  The  avail- 
ability of  good  off-farm  employment  Inis  made  farm  hands  scarce. 
Farm'  wage  I'ates  in  many  cases  are  not  competitive  with  other  einplo^y- 
anent  altermitive  when  the  working'  conditions,  job  security  and 
fi*i nge  benefits  are  considered. 

Farm  work  is  by  its  nature  seasonal — higli  in  spring  and  fall  and 
lower  in  summer  and  winter.  Farmers  cannot  offer  full-time  employ- 
mem-  in  all  cases.  Part-time  or  seasonal  workers  are  especially  difficult 
to  ol)tain.  With  lai'ger  machines  and  expensive  livestock,  higlily  skilled 
\^T)r]cer^^  are  needed. 

FrrriiK  VjiosiM'.rrs  roii  towa's  Aomrrr/runE 

Recent  declines  in  employment  in  agriculture  in  Iowa  are  expected 
to  (Continue.  The  number  of  farms  will  drop  further,  and  average  farm 
size  ^vill  increase  as  additional  farm  labor  is  replaced  by  capita|  invest- 
ment in  machinery  and  equipment.  Total  output  of  Iowa*s  agriculture. 
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is  likely  to  tmicl  upward  during  the  next  few  yeai\s.  IIowowm^  the 
amount  ol-  n-ain  ^y\]\  he  iiiHuencecl  by  t)ie  kind  and  specific  form  of 
af,n'icultural  policies  in  force  during'the  period  ahead.  For  oxaniple, 
Iowa  crop  ])roduction  would  likcljMncrcasB  more  if  hmd  retirenicnt 
and  i)roduction  ('ontrol  programs  wci'e  concentrated  on  land  of  ivhi- 
tively  low  productivity;  or  if  food  aid  programs  Avere  suhstantially 
expajided.  On  the  other  hand,  policies  of  land  retii'cnicnt  at  uniforiii 
rates  among  states  would  likely  mean  a  smaller  gain  in  Iowa  pro(hic- 
tion  of  crops. 

Iowa  is  expected  to  retain  its  doniinant  position  in  tlie  prodm^tion 
of  liogs  and  grain-fed  cattle.  Ho\Ye\'e.r,  such  states  as  Nebraska  and 
Texas  Avill  probably  move  closer  to  loAva  in  cattle  feeding,  Iowa,  is 
also  expected  to  continue  as  one  of  the  top  two  states  in  corn  and  soy- 
bean production.  loAva's  production  of  milk  and  eggs  will  contiime  to 
make  a  sizable  contribution  to  national  totals.  But  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  products  in  Iowa  agriculture  may  decline  further. 

Income  opportunities  from  farmino-  in  Iowa  are  expected  to  be  fa\^- 
orable  for  ]arge-^'olume  operators  with  a  high  level  of  managehicnt 
al)ility.  Adequate  capital,  suflicicnt  volume  and  good  management  will 
keep  production  costs  relatively  low.  Income  potential  will  contimie 
low  on  small-volume,  poorly  managed  farm  units.  The  net  income 
gap  and  the  difference  m  return  per  unit  of  resources  between  poorly 
managed  and  well-managed  farms  will  likely  Aviden. 

Iowa  agriculture  will  continue  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  tlie 
Iowa  economy  and  the  nation's  food  supply.  The  direct  value  added 
through  agricultural  production  Avill  trend  upward.  The  value  added 
through  the  manufacturing,  ti^anspoitation  and  trade  sectors  which  are 
related  to  raw  materials  to  or  from  agriculture  will  continue  to  gain 
as  fa  rm  output  grows. 

In  relative  terms,  hoAvever,  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  Iowa  econ- 
omy will  contribute  less  in  percentage  to  the  future  gross  state  prod- 
uct than  it  has  in  the  past.  Future  growth  in  value  added  by  manufac- 
turing, trade  and  other  nonfarm  sectors  of  the  loAva  economy  may  be 
more  rapid  than  growth  in  total  income  from  agriculture.  This  will 
mean  a  further  decline  in  the  proportions  of  employment,  personal 
income  and  gross  state  ]:>roduct  in  the  agricultural  sector. 

STATr:MKXT  OF  Dn.  E.  V.  Smith,  Dean,  Scitool  of  AoRTCTir/rOTE  and 
DiRKGTOR,  Agricultural  Experimext  Station,  Auburn  ITnive]{st- 
TT,  A  nnuKN,  Ala.* 

The  1971  executive  budget  included  a  modest  proposed  increase  in 
tlie  appropriation  for  the  State  experiment  stations  earmarked  for 
rural  development  research.  When  I  discussed  the  proposal  with  the 
Congressman  from  our  local  district,  he  asked,  "Dean,  isn't  that  what 
you've  been  working  at  all  of  your  professional  life?''  Tie,  of  r'oiu'se, 
was  equating  rural  development  with  agriculture.  Gentlemen,  all  of  us 
will  agree  that  agriculture — farms,  ranches,  and  forests — is  the  heart 
of  our  rural  economy  and  basic  to  our  national  welhheing.  Tterent  liis- 
toiT  has  indicated,  however,  that  agriculture  alone  cannot  effectively 
utilize  all  of  our  vast  natural  resources  nor  provide  satisfactoiy  em- 
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ploynieiit  and  income  for  all  of  our  people  wlio  wisli  to  or  sliouKl  Vwv. 
and  work  in  rural  America. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Alabannrs  economy  was  heavily  wciiiiiled 
toward  a^rriculture.  Had  the  term  ••rural  development''  already  been 
phrased,  it  and  agriculture  \vould  liave  been  considered  to  be  synony- 
mous. 

Elton  L.  BiincK,  pREsn)ENT5  Xkbilaska  Faumkks  Uxiox'' 

It  is  an  oversimplification  to  say  that  $3  wlieat  and  $2  corn  will 
solve  all  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  State  and  Nation. 

It  is  exaggeration,  however;,  to  say  that  cojitinning  deterioration 
in  the  farm  cost-price  relationship  casts  its  reflection  on  the  city  coun- 
cil meetings  of  every  metropolitan  area  of  the  Nation. 

As  reported  in  the  August  economic  summary  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  farm  production  expenses  liave  climbed 
VA  percent  since  1947  while  farm  gross  income  was  advancing  (iG  per- 
cent in  the  same  p'^riod,  creating  a  1.3  p(U'cent  drop  in  farm  jiet  income 
wliile  nonfarm  groups  were  sliaring  substantailly  in  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth »      .  ^ 

Farmers  Union  believes  it  to  he  self-evident  tliat  this  Nation  jnnst 
develop  a  land  use  and  population  distribution  policy  and  soon. 

We  believe  that  an  integral  part  of  such  ])olicy  k  a  Federal  farm 
policy  and  Federal  :arm  programs  which  Avill  'make  it  possible  foi'  the 
young  farm  family  to  own  a  farm  and  realize  an  accepted  American 
standard  of  living  through  its  operation.  Every  citizen  in  this  X;itio]i 
slioulcl  realize  that  he  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  well- 
l)ei  ng  of  the  f am  ily  farmer,  ^ 

To  this  end  Farmers  Union  strongly  opposes  any  governniental  re- 
organization plan  which  would  ilism'antle  und  fragment  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  but  we  demand  that  the  policies  of  that  de- 
partment come  under  close  congressiojial  scrutiny  in  order  to  see  to  it 
tlvat  it  is  in  fact  a  department  for^  family  farm  agricnlture. 

Members  of  the  conunittee,  in  r^nmniary,  the^Farmei's  Union  belie\"es 
it  to  be  self-evident  that  the  fir>t  and  mo.st  important  step  in  rural 
development  is  to  elevate  the  fai^iiiy  farmers *to  a  position  of  full  part- 
nership in  the  Nation's  economy. 
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KEPOSITOIIY  OF  HALF  OF  THE  XATION^S  POVERTY 
^^TATJ•:.^cKXT  oi^     Wjlsox  ]ux(;,  Kingloki-:  Fai:ms.  Kock  Faj.ls.  IliJ' 

^  One  of  iny  former  colloaguas  oji  iJie  Rural  Poverty  Conunissioii,  Dr. 
Monies  Bonner,  of  the  Dcpartiiimit  of  Economics  at  Michigan  State 
University,  gave  a  report  to  the  ]\Iinneapolis  Fann  Forum.  He  sent  jue 
a  copy  of  it,  and  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  retellinii'  Avhat  lie  said. 

J.)r,  Ronuer  reported  tliat  nflei- tlie  riots  in  Detroit  several  years  a£'o, 
a  jMv.si  i.i>ioiis  New  Detroit  ( 'oiuinitree  uas  foruuMl  hy  iidhieiilial  cil  i/.ejts 
to  rehnild  Detroit,  anil  ^-reate  jobs  for  the  hard-ciire  poor.  Thiise  ixm- 
tlemen  worked  liard  and  louii"  with  h)eal  husiiu'ss  and  inihistry.  Aboiir 
55,000  ne^\"  j()l)s  were  created. 

Asurvey  was  taken  a  I'tei'  lliis  ti-eniendous  ell'ort,  and  the  project  wa.s 
completed,  and  Detroit  liarl  a  slight  increase  in  uneuii)Ioyine3it. 
^  Everyone  had  M-ritten  and  liad  passed  (lie  M^ord  back  to  tlie  home- 
folks,  to  come  to  Detroit,  as  there  were  jobs  there  for  tliem.  It  is  like 
dip!)in<i'  water  out  of  a  rowboat  with  a  tomato  can,  when  it  is  leakinir 
in  by  the  bucketful. 

May  I  u'ive  you  anotlier  stoiw.  I  am  sui*e  you  \vill  have  a  very  clo>'e 
correlation,  to  your  areas  in  your  i-espectiVe  States.  AVh(»n  we  wei'e 
hoidin.ir  oui'  Rural  Poverty  Coniniission  hearino'.s,  tlie  hite  Coji^y-ress- 
imi:, :  .loe  Resuick  testified  and  to)ld  this  story  about  his  congi'essional 
d  i-i  ri  ct  in  upstate  Xcav  York. 

rfjie  (  ongressman's  district  was  com])oscd  of  Dutchess,  Ulster,  Co- 
huiiiibia.  Greene,  and  Schoharie  Counties.  Dutr^Jie.ss  County  Avas  a  boom 
cr)nnity— with  large  IBM  factories  there,  U&ter  and  ('oinmbia  were 
II  v(TOge.  His  two  nortli  counties  of  Greene  ami  Scliolnirie  were  oflicially 
cirii-^sihed  as  depressed  counties.  They  had  niore  population  during 
tlio  ( 'ivil  AVar  than  they  did  that  day-  Schouuia'ie  had  the  liighest  un- 
ejjj]>hynient,  highest  illiteracy  rate,  and  the  jiuwest  per  capita  family 
inx^OBie  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

Cniugressnuui  Resnick  couductted  a  survey  of  hh  district.  Of  all 
lMMl(»ra]  funds,  loans,  and  grants  that  Avere  available  that  came  into 
liKs  district,  only  15  percent  Avent  to  the  tAA'o  depressed  counties,  be- 
<*ai?se-rhcy  Jacked  the  leadership,  expertise,  and  money  to  make  feasi- 
biliry  studies,  etcetera. 

It  is  sort  of  like  the  old  saying,  ^'The  rich  get  richer  and  the  ])oor 
get  ])OoreL'/'  I  would  'uj-ge  the  subcommittee  to  giA'e  this  serious  thought. 

SiwrK.ArKN'r  of  ]\[iss  S.AxnitA  Mvkus,  Studkxt  Tu.\ixi:k,  Ruual 

DEMCLOrKENT  Cextku,  TirTOX,  G-\.''"'' 

ify  county  s  Farin  income  totals  $14  million  a  year  and  this  money 
comes  mainly  from  peanuts,  hogs,  tobacco,  corn,  cattle,  soybea^.is  and 
f  I'liclc  crops. 
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iiiere  are  two  tilings  m  the  ••ouuty  that  wo  arc  e.speciall}-  pi-uud  of . 
now.  The  iirsL  is  the  nou'  iieighborJioocl  coiUcr  located  in  Ocilhi.  Jioth 
young  people  and  old  J'olks  caiL  use  the  buildiiio-.  Another  Uung-  that 
has  helped  the  county  is  the  lien-Iiill  Jrwin  Vocational  School,  lo- 
cated on  the  Irwin  and  !  >en-J.l.ill  County  Jine. 

Even  with  ail  fcho  A  ^jood  thhigs  working  for  us  in  Ivwin  Countv. 
we  titili  have  many  things  that  are  iieedcHl.  Senators,  jnanv  hojncs  in 
my  county  arc  2iot  sanitary.  Many  do  not  liave.  bathrounis  in  them. 
J-Jioy  do  not  have  bathrooms  m  them,  not  because  the  people  do  not 
WiUit  theni,  but  because  their  income  is  too  low. 

There  is  also  a  great  housing  problem  in  my  home  couidv.  JUack 
and  white  people  botli  need  more  homes  to  li\  e  in.  Some  of  the  i)lacos 
they  li\-einarcjiotiit. 

Toor  streets  and  roads  also  pi-e.-^ont  a  problem  in  Irwin  Couiitw 
There  ai-e  just  too  many  holes  in  the  .streets  and  road  work  Jimis  I  o  he 
done.  There  have  been  promi^•^,•s  to  have  all  these  streets  lixct!. 

Mitw  monvy  is  niH'thHl  in  the  niral  an-as  of  niy  home  county  to  help 
make  it  more  pleasant  to  live  out  theie.  Alanv  people  out  there  need 
hclp  with  their  incojne.  Mawv  oi'  the  old  pe.jple  are  liviuii-  on  ju-nHv 
Jiot.jiijig.  1  know  sonic  people  tliut  do  not  ha\c  emough  incoJiie  to  meet 
their  food  expenses.  Wimt  are  they  siipposeil  t  o  di  -  ( 

Ocilla  is  the  comity  seat  of  Irwin  County  raid  manv  of  the  citv 
workers  there  do  not  have  enough  eciuipment''ti.i  do  their\vi)rk,  I  'idcss 
they  can  get  the  right  equipmcjit  to  do  the  job,  how  caji  thev  he  ex- 
pected to  do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  ( 

"We  need  help  in  getthig  people  concerned  c;ji.i..ugh  to  do  .soniethiuii- 
about  this.  If  we  could  get  p;cople  to  speak  w].^  we  might  be  able  to 
solve  some  of  these  problem^.  Some  people  aiv  al'raid^to  speak  oui 
because  of  their  rzKn  or  becau;^^  they  are  poor. 

That's  no  excuse,  I  know,  because  (liese  people  live  there  (oo.  and  ii 
is  only  fair  for  them  to  speak  up  and  tell  someone  that  their  problems 
where  they  li^•e  could  be  improved.  They  should  tell  other  peoi)le  t  lie}- 
need  help, 

^y&  need  more  help  with  our  schools.  "We  need  young  teachers 
who  are  more  patient.  1  think  teacliers  ought  to  be  required  to  keep 
up  ^vith  the  times  or  retire.  AYhere  I  Ji\  e,  there  is  also  a  gi'cat  need' 
for  more  books  and  other  school  equipment  for  students  to  u.se, 

Senator  Plumphrey,  I  realize  you  might  .not  be  able  to  help  us 
M-ith  all  oiir  problms,  but  I  just  Av.uited  to  Jet  you  know  about  some 
of  them.  There  aa.-e  things iiliat  Irwin  County  antl  ol'ier  counties  need 
that  you  might  be  .able  to  lielp  them  get.  like  living  in  the  rural 
areas  and  ^vould  lilie  very  much  to  st  iy  here.  A\'e  think  the  condi- 
tions here  are  better  than  they  ^vould  be  in  a  cit}^  ghetto.  "We  want 
to  stay  and  we  ask  your  help  in  supplyhig  the  needs  that  will  allow 
lis  to  stay  here. 

St 

AsSHsTAXT  DiUECTOK,  SOUTHBIIN  EeGIONAL  OfPICE,  NatIOXAL  UkbaN 

League,  Atlajs^ta,  Ga.* 

On  the  surface,  it  appears  that  poverty  is  declining  in  tlie  United 
States.  Since  1959,  the  first  year  for  which  data  on  poverty  are  avail- 
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able,  tJicrelias  been  an  average  drop  of  4.9%  each  year  in  the  number  of 
persons  statistically  cleiined  as  impoverisncd,  Surely,  much  of  this 
gain  can  be  attributed  to  the  '^War  on  Poverty''  launched  in  1064 
with  the  fouiiding  of  viie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  tlic 
revohitionary  Conimurnity  Action  Program.  Another  portion  of  it, 
liowever,  is  the  result  oS*  the  unprecedented  years  of  continuous  pros- 
perity ex])erienced  by  tliie  American  economy  during  the  sixties  which 
has  now  abruptly  ended. 

It  slioukl  not  be  surprising,  then,  that  in  lOTOs  the  number  of  ])ersons 
living  in  poverty  shot  upward  5.1% — or  more  than  tlic  average 
decline  for  the  previous  nine  years.  At  the  end  of  1970  there  wcm'*' 
over  4.4  million  familiKs  wit!)  incomes  below  tlie  poveity  line  living 
in  rural  America,  of  wiiich  2.1  million,  or  47.7%,  lived  in  tlivis  1:^ -state 
Soiitherri  Kegion. 

Nationally,  in  1£)70, 10%  of  all  white  households  were  classified  as 
improverished,  while  a  whopping  ^1%  of  minority  households  were 
found  to  be  living  m  poverty.  The  conditions  in  the  rural  South,  pre- 
dictably, were  much  vi^^urse,  with  22.5%  of  all  Avhit(  families  and 
r);>.f;%  of  all  minoirity  families  having  incomes  of  less  than  ^4,000 
]jeryoar. 

Poverty  is  also  known  to  be  related  directly  to  families  headed  by 
women,  as  male  headed  liouseholds  in  poverty  declined  53%  during 
the  last  decade,  while  ithose  with  female  lieads  held  steady.  In  fact, 
Mie  chances  of  a  family  being  in  poverty  increases  three  times  if  tiiat 
family  is  headed  by  a  \TO2nan. 

Again,  niinority  groups  sufTer  disproportionately  as  nearly  half  of 
all  minority  poor  houf^eholds  are  headed  by  a  woman  as  compared 
to  oidy  28%  for  white  households.  ]\rore  ominously,  .54%  of  all  minor- 
ity people  chissified  as  poor  arc  below  18  years  of  age.  while  for  wliites 
the  rate  is  only  36%.  Tim  ratio  of  white  age,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nearly 
three  tim^es  that  of  minorities,  reflecting,  without  a  doubt,  the  difl'er- 
entials  in  life  chance^  "which  bear  ever  so  heavily  on  longevity  as  well 
as  the  i)ropensitry  to  escape  the  legendary  poverty  C3'cle. 

We  find  it  totally iiiExplicable,  in  light  of  the  above  facts  and  at  the 
very  time  that  poveifer  is  on  the  increase,  that  the  OEG)  program  is 
being  severely  curfeaTled  across  the  board.  But  we  find  it  even  more 
distressing  that  the  Community  Action  Program*  the  first  and  only 
hope  which  millions  of  rural  poor  people  have  ever  had  to  break  the 
chain  of  local  systems  and  institutions  which  ensure  their  impoverish- 
ment year  after  year,  is  being  wholesalely  dismantled  in  rural  county 
nfter  rural  county. 

As  ineffective  and  courthouse  dominated  as  some  of  these  CAP  pro- 
grams were,  they  at  lenst  offered  a  ho]')e  for  change — a  lever  where  the 
erralitarinn  concepts  of  the  federal  system  could  be  hooked  into  the 
deadwood  of  rural  ^'stand-pat-ism"  to  force  at  minimnm  the  accept- 
ance of  sonu^  standards  of  national  public  policy. 

ITOnSIXG 

A  mnnber  of  problems  currently  confront  anyone  tackling  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  decent  housing  for  present  and  future  rural  popula- 
tions in  this  region: 


(!)  Many  minority  families  Ivdvv.  inconu's  fai-  too  low  to  meet 
norma]  Joan  r(!<iuiremcnrs,  uvon  with  i)ri'\'ai!;nu-  'uwvw^i  snhsidios  and 
\){i\i)\y  market  rates; 

(li)  T])e  prh'atc  construction  business  is  best  equip[)e(l  to  jnwhK'o 
a.  rclativrjy  iiia'ii  \'oluim'  of  hoiisin,u"  nnits  in  a  rompact  iiV()i:'rap!/u' 
aiva—wliich  few  rural  .situations  can*.suj)j)oi  t : 

(o)  CurrcJit  rural  federally  subsidiml  lioue^inir  programs  in  tlus 
rei!'ion  have  failed  to  i)r()(hu*e  anythiu;:  near  a  .satisfartoj^v  leveJi  of 
eoiK  ■  -'•rion— largely  due  to  the  inability  of  IVderal  a<i"eni''ns  to  efi\H.'- 
rive; Dridge  loeal  resistances  to  minority  land  owmM'slli[),  loan  (lualiti- 
eal  iori.s  provi>ion  ofsaiiiriu  y  and  otlier  suppoii  siM*vi(vs,  etc. : 

(4)  Most  rural  areas  in  this  region  lark  comprehensive  planning 
and  xr)ning  systems  M-liich  coukPi.U'ovide  for  ordei'ly  devefopmen't. 
and  rlie  presence  of  nccessaiT  facilities  such  as  clean  wati^^,  <t«.\veraije 
tn^arment,  drainage,  and  adequate  utilities,  instead  of  the  present 
iinollioia]  systcjn  which  works  to  exclude  minority  and  disa<lvanta  :ed 
fami  lies  from  the  housing  market. 

Fnrtliermore,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  social  welfare  servi^Mv  i]i 
lh(»  lairal  Soutli  is  considerably  below 'that  of  the  rest  of  iVinerica. 
Tliere  is  an  ah.:;ence  of  qualified  and  dedicated  personnel  who  mider- 
stand  the  problems  of  the  rural  poor.  As  a  result,  thci'O  are  nuuiy  ]>oor 
rural  Southerners.  es])e(vially  blacks,  who  are  qualified  for  vari^ais 
foj-ms  of  p\d)Ue  assistance  brit  who  do  not  receive  it.  Many  lack  the 
know  ledge  and  political  sophistication  of  their  urban  counteiparts  to 
seek  and  demand  what  is  rightfully  theirs.  Who  is  to  advise  them  if 
the  Welfare  Caseworlccr  or  the  Anti poverty  worlcer  wdll  not? 

As  you  may  Icnow,  the  family  size  of  poor  rural  families  is  larger 
than  the  national  average,  and  the  lack  of  quality  child  care  Is  exteii- 
sive.  Although  the  extended  family  has  alleviated  this  immediate 
problem,  it  has  produced  a  culturally  isolated  suid  deprived  popula- 
tion which  is  iiot  having  a  catastrophic  elfect  on  our  urban  ccntei-s. 
Even  with  a  minimum  income,  w^e  sti]]  face  the  innnediate  problem  of 
making  it  available  to  every  rural  family  that  is  qualified  for  it  and 
also  those  su])portive  services  in  the  area  of  management  and  family 
idanning  that  will  enable  the  rural  poor  to  enter  the  mainstix?am  of 
American  life. 

In  addressing  tlie  welfare  of  the  rural  Soutli,  an  over-riding  con- 
cern for  immediate  consideration  must  be  maternal  and  child  health 
care.  TJie  rural  Sontli  is  the  midwife  capital  of  this  nation  and  many 
births  still  occur  in  ])rivate  dwellings.  In  fact,  it  is  still  possible  for 
a  child  to  be  l)orn  and  never  see  a  physician,  a  dentist,  or  a  public 
health  nurse  until  he  entei-s  a  public  scliool  system  in  some  areas  of 
the  rural  South.  As  you  well  know,  the  vast  majority  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  rural  South  are  insufUcient  in  terms  of  the  number  of  beds  and 
the  number  of  traiiicd  personnel.  ]\Iost  arc  short  term  facilities  offer- 
ing the  poorest  quality  of  general  care  on  a  crisis  basis.  The  nmnber  of 
specialty  hospitals  in  the  South  is  grossly  below  that  of  the  national 
average  and  these  rural  poor  are  both  economically  and  geographi- 
cally isolated  from  these  facilities.  iVnd  to  this  the  dearth  of  trained 
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lioahii  nllied  lionllh  ])rolVs-''iO!i;5i^  t.vIiu  ww  willing' fo  loraro  m  ilio 
vwn\  Sui;  I  anil  you  fact*  a  prohle-cui  ^  f  ^J^^\^■'!!^loriIlii'  proporrion,-. 

Ill  ni;!:i\-  rural  ronnj ios.  ])uU\u'  hrriiv  srrvicos  aiv  available-  only  on 
a  pari-i:i)h,-  \)i\<]<,  Sanilat  ion  r-oi-vicis  uiro  iion-oxisi ant- luul  you  wJuild 
nof.  hau'  lo  travol  very  far  from  tluin  room  to  find  homos'  wirli  ont- 
jiou^^os  wliirh  aiv  a  poioutial  and  rod'  hazard  to  ihn  Avator  su|)ply  of 
rural  (riiuiriioH.  TIumv.  are  many  cliiMriMi  wiio  no\'oi'  iwimvo.  \'a;vina- 
ti^ius  of  a;iy  (yjje  until  tlioy  oulor  tlj*-  pnhlic  sdioo]  systom.  Can  you 
iuiaii'ine  sncli  a  ])o(eiitial  hazard  \viir.!;ira  a  frnv  rnilos  .of  (liis  w^vy  si(o"? 

Thv  riiU'al  South  hw^  an  o])id<uu.ir  i4  ::ia1rrn  ri(:ion.  Xrarl v  -JO  por  cont 
of  lou'  ;;i'/o!nu  faniilivs  in  (he  Somiii  jiuvi-  u'hat  are  chissificd  as  poor 
dior---,  S*-.mhorn  familios  oonsu'ituo  o^vu-idcu'ably  more  fat.^,  oils,  flour, 
c'croah '.t:^5r-.  8U£i'ar,  and  swo.ofs  7;haji  riioyf  in  odior  ireaions.  The  con- 
snmptioiiii  )[■  niiilc  and  milk  puroduetr^  i^*^'-'nsidoral)ly  hiuvor  in  tliG.Soutli 
t  han  i]i  i^^'Uier  ro^irions  of  thi.^,  mfion;,  al'toiu  seven  n'allons  less  per  person 
per  j,e;a..:SouUierii  families  also  coji.sune  less  fruit  tlian  those  in  other 
regions  cvntihi.s  nation,  about  2()  ])0uji(1s  le.-s  ])ej'  ])ei>:on  per  year.  There 
is  als<!)  a  hiii'h  incidence  of  intestinal  |)arasites.  The  rnraf  South  lias 
tlie  umisnal  distinction  of  beina*  the  laind  of  tlic  '^])ecu]ia]'  diet.*'  Among 
the  poor  malnonrislied  Idack  ami  ^vlnfc  ])ersons  of  the  rural  South, 
you  will  (ind  sucli  poor  food  choices  as  clay,  chalk  ma,iiiiesium,  starch, 
(lowers,  and  refrigeration  frost.  A  . special  type  of  v;iii{e  clay  is  sold 
in  Jiiany  farmers  markets  for  jx^rsonal  consu'mplvion. 

Planners  in  the  ur!)an  area^o  '  .\jneritta  are  talkino-  al)Out  the  dupli- 
ealion  and  fnyii'mentation  of  hetdth  and  ^velfarc  servi(M\s  in  ourmeti'O- 
politau  aivas,  ]>ut  it  is  not  likcdy  rbai  the  rnral  South  Avill  face  those 
ty])es  of  (fomplex  and  so]:>histicatedi;pi[]fol)]enis  in  tlie  immediate  future. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  duplicate  services  where  no  SGr>'iccs  exist  or 
AvluMV  tliey  arc  of  such  limited  quaurJiy.  In  the  rnral  Sonth  von  can 
discuss  fragnicntation.  l)nt  it  is  fraLninentation  of  people  and  not  serv- 
ices. There,  arc  peo])]e  in  the.  rural ith  tiiat  work  in  one  county,  pur- 
chase consumei'  g-oods  in  another  county,  s^nrcliase  health  services  in 
a  third  county. 

STATE:vn-xr  of  Lloyd  Jacksox,  DiKKc-roi;,  Js^ATioxmrE  Coxsi'ltan'i 

Fnor,  Aa^AXTA,  Ga/'' 

norsiNf, 

llni'al  poyerly  in  the  United  Stat(^s  lias  no  ,ircogra])ljic  boundaries. 
It  is  acute  in  the  South,  bnt  it  is  present  and  serious  in  ti.>e  East,. the 
West,  and  the  Xorth.  Eural  po^•erty  is  not  limited  to  Xootocs.  It  per- 
meates all  races  and  etlmic  groups.  Xor  is  poverty  limited  to  the  fann. 
Onr  faian  poi)ulation  has  doclijied  until  it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
our  total  I'ural  population.  Most  of  the  rnral  poorVlo  not  live  on  farms* 
They  live  in  the  open  country,  in  rnral  villages,  and  in  small  towns. 
Moreover,  contrary  a  common  misconception,  whites  outnuml)(^r 
nonwhitcs  among  the  rural  poor  by  a  wide  margin.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  an  exti'emely  high  proportion  of  Xegroes  in  the  rural  South 
and  Iiulians  on  reservations  are  destitnte. 

Hunger,  even  among  children,  does  exist  among  the  rural  jioor,  as 
a^gronp  of  physicians  discovered  recently  in  a  visit  to  the  rural  South, 
They  fonud  Xegro  children  not  getting  enongh  food  to  sustain  life, 
and  so  disease  ridden  as  to  be  beyond  cure.  Malnutrition  is  even  more 

*Pajro  fl;)5— Tloarin;:  ITT. 
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widespi'oad.  T\\i\  cvidcMice  iipi)Oiti'S  in  hud  dieis  jnni  li^('^!^vs• 
often  aro  a  intxlncl  of  bud  diols. 

l^isnjist.'  and  ])ivmntnre  dent])  iuv  sfartliniilv  li  -  •  uin-  tlio  vnvwl 
poor.  Infant  mortality,  for  iiislanco/ is  hv  iiia*  iiir  (lie  nwal 

poor  Ihiui^innoiig  tlie  loust  pi'i vilci>*orI  n-ron])  ni  -is.  Chronic 

di?^oas(?.s  nij^o  arc^  rojninon  amoiio- botli  yomi^i'  ur  ind  modical 

and  dental  rare  is  con.spicnonsl y  aJ)sont/ 

UnmiploynioJit  and  undoreniployinent  luv  niuj  ■iu'ins  in  rural 

America.  The  rate  of  uiicinploynient  nationally  -  )nt.  4  j^erceni, 
Tlie  rate  in  rural  areas  averauos  ahont  18  .Vmonii'  faiin- 

M'oiJvcrs  a  rece]it  stndy  discovei^ed  that  ujnleren.itpJr>'  iiii?  runs  as  hiii'li 
as  ;>7  percent.  The  rural  poor  Inn'e  a'one,  and  i^dav  .  i  o  poor  schools. 
One  result  is  tJiat  jiiore  than  ?>  uiiilion  rural  .:JI:r  ^  ■  r--idassi(ied  as 
illiiei'ates.  In  both  educational  facilities  aiul  o;n.|H  >irr:.n!a'es.  the  rural 
poor  Inive  been  sl5ortcliai1fged. 

Most  of  the  ]'ural  poor  live  in  atrocious  lions-^^,  in  cvei'v  lo 
houses  in  rural  America  is  oflicially  classified  asira::,:  o  Vhtq  in.  .\rany 
of  t1io  rural  i^ioor  live  in  chronically  deprosserl  pni^^^^-i^  ^zri^ehMi  rural 
commnnit les,  Afost  of  the  I'ni-al  South  is  one  vast  \ni^.^'rruv  area.  Indian 
I'eservations  contain  lioavy  concentrations  of  ix)v<rf'v.  .  Unt  tliere  also 
arc  impoveri^jied  rural  coiiumniities  in  the  ui^pe^-vj^^v  j  L-j^os  rci^ion, 
in  New  Enn^land,  in  Appalacliia-,  in  tlie  .Soutvv-^^  ^  ud  in  otlier 
sections. 

The  conimiinlty  in  rural  poverty  areas  lias  all  li^iu  i^Mjeared  as  an 
elTective  institution.  In  tlie  past  the  rural  coinnnnv;-  j<-id'oi'ined  t-lie 
services  needed  by  farmers  and  other  rural  jk-.?  lu^M'hnoloa'ical 
])roa'rcss  brouii'lit  siuup  declines  in  (lie  lnanpo^ver  .h^:  i-^M  arao^ricuiture, 
forestry,  fislieries,  and  minino*.  Other  industries  not  replaced 
tlie  jof)s  lo.^t  and  they  have  supplied  too  few  jobs  frir  i  le  yonn<^  eiuries 
in  the  labor  market.  Lar^'cr  towns  and  cities'bave  rak  i  orer  niairv  of 
tiie  economic  and  social  functions  of  the  villaa'cs  imKi    aall  towns.^ 

The  chano'es  in  rural  America  luive  reiulerod  olj^fietc  many  of  tlie 
political  boundaries  to  villag-es  and  counties,  Thus  iiiiese  units  oi>eratc 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  practicable.  Their  tax  base  lias  eroded  as 
their  jnore  able4)odied  wage  earners  left  for  jobs  elsewhere.  In  con- 
sequence the  public  service's  in  the  typical  poor  rural  conununitv  are 
grossly  inadequate  in  luinibcr  magnitude  and  quality.  Local  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  local  needs. 

As  the  communities  van  downliill,  they  offered  fewer  and  fewer 
opportunities  for  anyoue  to  earn  a  living/The  inadequately  eqnii)pe<l 
youno'  people  left  in  search  of  better  opportunities  eJs^^wliere.  Those 
remaining  behind  have  few  resources  with  whicli  to  earn;  incomes  ade- 
quate for  a  decent  living  and  for  revitalizing  their  commuuities.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  then,  most  of  the  M  jnillion  peo])le  in  our 
poverty  areas  are  outside  our  luarkct  economy.  So  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, the  dramatic  economic  growth  of  the  I.Tnited  States  mia'ht  as 
Avell  never  have  hajppened.  It  has  brought  them  few  rewjiirds.  Tliev  are 
on  tlie  outside  looking  in,  and  they  need  iiel]). 

Congress  and  State  legislatures  from  time  to  time  liave  enacted 
many  laws  and  appropriated  large  sums  of  nioney  to  ij^l  the  poverty 
stricken  and  to  help  rural  America.  Very  little  of  thc'  leirislation  or 
the  money  has  helped  the  rural  poor.  Islajov  farm  leginlatron  dii^ected 
at  commercial  farms  lias  been  successful  in  help im^  farmers  adjust 


supply  to  deniaiicl  but  it  has  mi  helped  faniuM's  >vhoso  production  is 
very  .small.  And  bocaujso  the  nmjtjr  social  welfare  timl  lal)or  Icjxishitiou 
has  discriininalxKl  a;ffainst  rural  people,  many  of  tlio^  rural  poor— 
fanui^rs  and  farm  workers  particularly— have  been  dcuiod  anemploy- 
uu'Ht  insurance,  denied  the  right  of  rollectivc  bargaining,  and  denied 
the  protection  of  woi-kman's  compensation  laws. 

S'rA*n::Mi:xTOF  John  l^nocii.  l^xKC-trnvE  Diukctok,  lirvowx,  BaktiiolO"- 
:siK\s\  AND  rlAGKSox  CouNTiKS  Co.^ntuxiTT  AcTiox  PnoouA^r,  Co- 
ix'3iiJ!X'Sj  Ixi).,  ALSO  KErunsEXTLXG  Tin:  Natioxal  Associatiox  or 
Co3r:\ruxiTV  Develomiext  * 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  July  of  1070  calculated  that  $C*o50 
per  annum  is  required  for  a  family  of  foui'  to  be  self-snllicient  in  non- 
n^."tropolitan  Indiana.  If  we  take' that  figure  as  a  conservative  figuri^ 
it  will  then  become  apparent  that  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  rural 
residents  of  America  are  living  in  functional  poverty,  if  .we  are  going 
to  talk  about  functio.is.  Very  few,  if  any,  poor  people  nuike  l-heir 
livir.g  farming  any  more.  If'  somebody  wants  to  question  that  tliey 
can  check  out  the  fai'm  subsidy  report. 

Therefore,  when  we  talk  about  that  break  between  farm  and  non- 
farm  i)overty  incomes  it  is  barely  a  bureaucratic  mechanism.  It  is  not 
reality.  ■     ^  ^ 

When  we  reali/.e  that  fully  50  percent  of  rural  America  is  operating 
at  functional  poverty  and  it  cannot  aftord  effective  housing,  health, 
trauspoi-tation,  education,  then  I  think  the  problem  of  rural  develop- 
ment takes  on  a  different  kind  of  connotation. 

I  think  that  government,  local  government,  Federal,  in  my  experi- 
ence has  fallen  down  miserably  in  discharging  its  duties  to  the  citizen- 
ry of  rural  America,  because  rural  America  is  governed  by  a  minority, 
a  very  distinct  minority,  and  it  is  a  landholding  gentry.  I  do  not 
want  "to  hear  about  local  government  doing  this  and  tliat,  because 
every  county  I  have  ever  lived  in  from  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  from 
Washington  County,  Vt.,  to  Brown  County  has  been  controlled  by 
loss  than  3  percent  of  the  population. 

With  75  pei'cent  of  the  population  currently  concentrated  in  the 
metropolitan  areiis,  it  has  been  politically  expedient  to  pay  only  lip 
service  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  rural  and  small  town  America. 
Evidence  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  almost  total  disregard  to  The 
People  Left  Behind,  the  report  by  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty,'  by  both  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixom 

To  cite  but  one  glaring  example  of  this  failure,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  appi'opriations  which  were  designed  to  deal 
with  poverty  in  this  country,  devote  70  percent  of  their  moneys  to 
urban  poverty  when  urban' poverty  in\'olves  only  some  40  percent 
to  50  percent  of  the  poveity  population  in  this  country /with  the 
remaining  50  percent  to  60  percent  being  in  rural  and  small  towns 
across  the  country. 

Further,  tliese  programs  were  designed  by  a:\d  large  by  urbanists 
and  for  an  urban  population.  So,  even  the  30  percent  of  the  funds 
which  go  to  rural  poverty  are  basically  urban  programs. 

♦Pnges  242-247 — Hearing  II. 
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The  rural  lioiising  need  and  tlic  fuiliiro  of  the  Federal  Govenmieiit 
to  i)rovide  assistance  is  well  docniviented  by  the  Sclert  Comnutteo 
on  Nutrition  and  Human. Needs  in  their  report.  Promises  to  Keep: 
irousing  Need  and  Failure  in  Kural  America.  Tlu^y  state  that,  ^^two- 
tliiixls  of  America's  imidequate  housin;^*  is  in  rural  areas.-'_  Thi\v  iro 
on  to  say  that,  '^our  ollicial  liousing  goal  of  12(5  million  units  rner  a 
10-vear  period  is  fur  too  low  and  could  be  as  nnieh.  as  45  million  units/' 
Over  the  last  years  only  489,000  federally  assisted  housiu<i:  starts 
hare  occun'cd  in  Viou-nietropolitan  areas.  TJiis  effort  has  been  totally 
inadecpiato,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  major  chan<.^es  in  tlu^  ollinir. 

In  refen  ino;  to  tlic  Farmer's  Home  Administration  the  Conunitt(K^ 
reported: 

In  sum,  tlicre  are  millions  of  Americans  who  arc  getting:  "homes'- 
unfit  for  luiinan  liabitatioii  from  slumlords,  there  are  millions  who 
are  denied  public  liousing,  and  there  are  millions  who  cannot  over- 
come the  arbitrary  and  illogical  hurdles  erect(Kl  by  FniHA.  All  are 
living  in  substandard  housing  that  tlireatens  their  liealth  an(l  safety. 

I^ut  housing  itself  is  not  tlie  answer.  Kcsidential  land  use  in  rural 
areas  n^ust  be  considered  along  with  the  ecological  factors  of  using 
the  rural  areas.  Facilities  must  be  plaimod  for  in  a  rational  way  to 
provide  a  functional  blend  of  residences  and  services.  To  date,  scattered 
site  building  and  tract  housing  have  been  the  rule. 

EDrCATIOX 

In  our.  area  of  Indiana,  we  have  a  25-percent  dropout  rate  before 
liigh  school  graduation.  In  otlier  parts  of  the  country^  the  situation 
is  much  W'Orse.  Tlie  expenditures  for  education  in  metropolitan  and 
iionmetropolitan  areas  was  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Goveru- 
ment  Operations  in  ^'The  Econoniic  and  Social  Condition  of  Rural 
America  in  the  1970's";  their  report  showed  a  $G00  per  pupil  expendi- 
Un^e  in  metropolitan  areas  as  opposed  to  about  $480  in  nonmetro]:)olitan 
areas.  The  report  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  discrepancy  in  educational 
attainment  for  those  in  rural  areas. 

But  the  statistics  do  not  tell  the  total  story.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  the  educational  experience.  For  example,  rural  educa- 
tion is  still  geared  toward  agricultural  subjects,  while  only  about  ;^>2 
percent  of  rural  people  are  engaged  in  farming,  and  the.;pcrceiitage 
is  decreasing.  Charles  Silberman  in  '^Crisis  in  the  Classroom''  lias 
documented  in  great  detail  the  failings  of  education.  He  has  also 
proposed  an  alternative  to  the  present  programs,  and  there  are  others, 

Li  line  with  my  earlier  comments,  I  believe  that  tw^o  major  reforms 
are  required:  the  decentralization  of  the  consolidated  schools,  and 
the  return  of  control  to  the  parents  and  general  public. 


AMEKTCAX  IXDIAXS,  ESKBIOS,  AND  ALEUTS 
STATrarENT  or  Hov.kwv  B.  ^Mackkv,  Diukctoij,  Xiciuiaska  Ixdiax 

Xcnrly  200  years  of  Anici'ioun  Histoid  s]lo^vs  tlmt  tlio  status  of  tlic 
Ainoriciinliiclianluisreinnnied  rcliit/tvolyimchjuigocl. 

The  whito  man  be^aii  taking  the  Indian's  laiuls  from  the  time  of  the 
Pilii'riin'S  landing-  at Plymonth'liock some  ;)r)0  years  a<ro. 

Varying  degree  and  methods  of  genocide  Avas  pi'actieed  indnding 
outright  killing  of  men,  ^vomcu,  and  children  to  Treaties  Avln'ch  ^vcrc 
designed  to  sei)arate  the  Indian  fi'om  his  Lands.  Land  Allotment  Act 
of  ISST  also  designed  to  take  Indian  Lands,  isolation  on  miserable 
l(esor\*ations5  removal  of  the  Indian  childivii  fi-om  their  liomes  and 
placed  in  govcrnnicnt  Boarding  x^chools  where  the  children  were  forced 
to  sni'rc]ider  their  Indian  culture  by  tlirents  of  exti'cme  discipline, 
relocation  ]M'ograms  by  removing  entire  Indian  families  and  dumping 
them  into  luigc  metropolitan  arcvis  with  no  follownp  ])rocvram  or  tran- 
sitiomil  oi'ientation,  and  finally  Termination  ^vas  attempted  l)y  the 
Fodei-al  Government  to  avoid  its  resiJonsibility  for  the  Indiaiis,  by 
continuing  a  plan  to  make  the  Indian  into  a  ^vllite. 

Today,  the  Indian's  status  is  the  direct  I'esnlt  of  tills  delil)erate  act 
of  suppirasion,  discrimination,  brutality,  and  denial  of  first  class 
citi/.onshi]\  here  in  the  State  of  Xebi'iislca. 

There  are  over  14,r)U  Indians  living  ^vithin  the  State  of  Xeln'nslca, 
]-opi-esonting  the  Omaha  Tribe  and  Winnebago  Ti*ibe  in  Nortlieast 
Xebi-aska  in  Thui'ston  Countv,  and  the  Santce-Sioiix  Tribe  in  Knox 
County,  and  those  Indians  living  in  off-reservation  communities  and 
meti"0]")olitan  ai'cas. 

Tlnu'e  arc  only  2,244  Indians  residino-  upon  the  three  I'esei'vations, 
occupying  ai)proximately  50.0*00  aci'es  of  typical,  isolated,  desolate,  and 
unproductive  lands.  There  are  sijjgle  ranches  tliat  have  50,000  acres  or 
more  operated  by  white,  single  families.  The  rest  of  the  Indians  are 
forced  into  involmitary  relocation  to  nearby  communities,  to  I'ural  off- 
ivservntion  areas,  and  into  metrojiolitan  ai'cas.  The  Government  Policy 
will  not  allow  survival  assistance  to  these  Indians  who  had  to  seek  an 
existence  oil  of  the  I'eservation  and  ai'c  apparently  regarding  these 
olT-reser\'ation  Indians  as  being  less  Indian  by  having  had  to  relocate 
to  svn'\'ivc  in  the  ghettos  of  the  towns  and  cities  where  he  caimot  com- 
pete with  the  white  man  for  jobs  other  than  enti'V  level  ]oi)s  and  in 
most  cases  at  lower  wa^res  than  a  white  man  doing  the  same  task. 

Tiie  Indian  is  handicapped  because  lie  has  not  been  educated  or 
trained  adequately  in  govcT-nment  schools  and  pnl)lic  schools.  The 
Indian  is  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  docs  not  have  adequate  housing. 
The  Indian  cannot  compete  l")ecause  of  limited  medical  and  dental 
care  which  has  reduced  his  life  expectancy  to  some  40  years  of  age,  and 
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the  Ijiilitni  (loos  not  li:i\"e  iiiiy  l.ciTiil  iSc!r\'iros  (hat  can  moot  liis  nmls 
ill  the  courts  and  he  Avinds  up  ijayinii'  niuisuullv  Wi^^h  im:S  I'or  mis- 
dciiuuanor  olleiises  or  sorviua'  unroiilistic  jail  toi'ins  \v])orcl)y  \vhite 
od'cndcrs  ncvcM-  I'ead)  the  cotlrts  in  most  cases.  Tljcrc  is  a  law  on  the 
Nebraska  statutes  \vhicl)  amounts  to  an  Iiulian  liounty  Act  as  it  allows 
the  Thurston  County  Sherill'  to  collect  $2.50  a  da,y  for  each  ludian 
jirisoner  who  is  fed  in  Ids  County  jail,  iVoin  the  State  of  Xehraska. 
The  Oiujilui  Tribe  of  ^Incy.  Nebraska  in  11nirston  County  have  been 
forced  to  seek  ''lletrocessioir'  placinii*'  tlic  Fetku'al  (T0\erinu('iit  iu  the 
l)osition  of  Law  Enfoi'cement  o\*er  crinu^s  connnitted  by  ludiaus  on 
liulian  Lands  also  located  in  Tlntrston  County  ai'e  stiulying  the  i)os- 
sibi  1  ity  oi*  seekinii'  '^Ectrocessiou.'' 

There  arc  federally  funded  i)roii'rams  in  all  areas  where  Indians 
live,  whether  it  be  in  the  reservation  ai'cas  or  in  the  to^vus  and  cities 
and  outside  of  TTeadstart  Pi'o<i'rams,  tliere  are  i\o  si)eei.li(;  pi-oirrams 
desiiz'ned  to  meet  the  many  needs  of  tJu^  Indians  nor  will  any  Imlians 
be  fomid  in  staff  positions  \v]iere  lie  miirlit  be  involved  in  policy  inakinir 
•or  decision  making  for  his  own  kind  of  ])eoplo  who  ha\'e  unit|ue  chiii'- 
acteristics  aiul  behavioral  traits  tluit  arc  ]u^culiar  to  Lidiaus,  tlie  most 
im]:)Ortant  of  these  is  the  Indian  Value  System  tluxt  the  non-Indian 
does  not  uiidcrstand  or  take  into  consideration.  Unfortunately,  most 
iff  these  federally  funded  jiroo-rams  are  stalled  by  iucomix^tent  political 
liacks  wlm  in  most  cases  do  not  iiave  tlie  capability  to  initiate  apprn- 
])rinl  e  anti-poA'erty  proii'rams  for  the  Nebraska  liulians. 

Pu\  inir  a  recent  survey  of  moni(\s  cominir  into  the  Sfide  of  Nebraska 
for  the  services  to  the  tlirce  Lidijin  reservations  indi<'ated  thiit  foi'  th(^ 
fisc^d  year  1071  tlie  Bureau  of  Indian  AHairs  bnd.C'ct  totaded  ,r)O.S,000 
and  the  Lulian  Henltli  Services  (IIS.  Puldio  Health  Ser\'ices— AVin- 
nebago)  revealed  a  bnd<:rot  whicli  totalled  $1,405,000,  In  addition  to 
this  there  aro  probably  over  5^0,000,000  in  o-rants  and  jU'oo'raius  from 
TIealth-Edncation-Wclfarc,  ITousiii^r  nnd  Urban  Ueveloiiment,  Uco- 
nomic  De\-e1oprnent  Administration,  and  otluu'  federally  fundin^u' 
sources. 

Witli  all  of  the  above  identified  fundinji  sonires  and  pro.tzrams  for 
2.244  Keser^'ation  Indians  in  the  State  of  Ncbraslca,  there  is  still  tlie 
need  for  major  ITousinf;  Proa'r^ims  for  Indians  on  all  three  rescu-va- 
tions  as  well  as  those  Indians  livinp:  in  off-reservation  cnnnmnnties. 
in  Western  Nebraska,  and  those  lirinfr  in  the  metropolitan  areas  and 
are  excluded  from  all  services  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Indian  Ailairs,  there 
Is  a  ne(Hl  for  a  realistic  welfare  proirram  to  offer  sn])]Kn'tive  services  to 
those  Indians  wbo  live  olT  of  the  reserA'ations  in  voluntary  relocation, 
seekinii"  a  better  life  and  have  yet  to  find  this  dream,  there  is  a  need  for 
a  total  medical-dental  proo'ram  to  m(^et  the  can*  to  enable  the  Indian 
to  live  loufTcr  tlian  40  years,  there  is  need  for  an  Educational-Ti'ainiuir 
lu'OLn^im  to  be  com])etitive  in  Industry,  there  is  a  need  for  (Mpial 
cin]')loyrnent  opportunities,  ami  thoi-e  is  a  mx-*^  for  a  coniiu^(^hensive 
leii'al  services  proo-ram  to  meet  any  len-a]  assistance  necessnry  to  ]KM'mit 
an  Indian  a  fair  day  in  court. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  of  tlie  State  and  Federal  AL^enfM^^s  and 
Resources  be  mobilized  into  a  task  force  and  cooi'dinate  a  plan  of  action 
involvino;  the  Indian  connnunity  and  hv'mjx  nbout  fhv  i)ro\*isir)n  of 
honsinir,  medical-dental  eare.education'trainin^',  employment  ju'^ijects, 
and  leiral  i?ervices. 
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ti  e  Amrnraii  Indians  n,  (^^(■lmn^:e  for  valnai)le  hxiuh  and  niint^rak 

.     i^T  7-^^''^  Krs^'i'vnfion^;  xvlioro  flio  dialK.liral  ' plan 
dosionod  tortile  Indiansrxtinotion.  '  ^ 

(Tlic  atfacliinoni  i.s  as  follows  :) 

-1  ffc^nptrd  rcririr  of  dollar,  r^^^^^^^^        in  .wrihrnsf  KrlMa  nrhunrfhf  nw.no  thr 
Onnthd.  Winnebrn/o,  and  S<ir*cc  S^foux  Trihi  s  * 

.1.  Tho  Winiiobafrolndiini  vV,ix<Mi<'y  r  Sorvt^s  thn^e  h'ibe^)  • 
Fiscal  :i'onr  1971: 

A.  T-MncMtioii  

•    T^-  Wolfnro     ^^J^^ 

Ho^sill^r     V^U' ^ 

K.  ^.^^v  and  order   " 

r.  Forestry    IIIIII!!   11..  000 

O,  Soil  and  moisture  consorva'i ion II   luu! 

IT.  ]\raintoiiaiKo  of  roads                   "  "I     I   n  o 

T.  Maiianonioiit:  of  property                    _I     _S'l  r^o 

.T.  Kopnir  of  buildin?rs  and  ntilitios,  BIA_          _  '-'.V  ono 

K.  Biisinossdevolopniontitrogram   W  r^n 

U  Major  altoratioiis   7-  non 

Road  ron.striicHoii  IllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIir  05  000 

Total  ~  

 i.r>08,  ooo 

2.  Indian  Henltli  Sen 


A  Sth  ^""''^^'''^^  (USPITS  Hospital— Winaehji^^o) 
Cons 

Total 


B.  Construction  of  FaciirtieL-.I  Ullllllllllllirilll  "^'2^0  000 

 l,40o,  000 

3.  CAP  A-ency  at  AValthill.  Xobrnska  C  Serves  the  five-conntv  area>         ann  nno 

4.  Jobn5;on-0'Malley  Educational  Fimd«  for  Indians^!  Jo^'  SSo 
HUD  (Ilousang  Authority  pro??rnni  inider  review),  IIIIIIHHI  1,  821.000 

(I  Public  r>a\v  ISn :  "  '  ~ 

A.  Omaha  Macy  School   ono  onn 

B.  Wimiebajco  Scliool  Grant.  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  1,  000 

Tobal   

  2,300,000 

Uoi/rl'l'^'''''^  ^^''''^  ^'''''^        ^"'""^^  Business  AdminLstra^"" 

8.  Winnebago  MnltiVH7>o^rConmi'ii^^^^  " 

-o'  ^r^Jl^"^^^  Development  Adnpinistration   004  rroo 

B.  HUD  IIIIIHIHI  673:;:;^ 

Total  :  ,     80S.  OOP 

9.  Home  Iniproremeiit  Programs   nnn 

10.  Head  Start  Program  .     _  _   ^ 

11.  Santee  Cap  proj-ram  111111111"  11"  oi' XXn 

12.  Santee  School  Grant     

13.  Four  Sajatee  Water  Wells     _    To  ^ 

14.  3G  Saatee  Housing  Units-II.IIIIIIIII  ^   ^Y^' 

^OTE.— A.  Reser^-ation  population;  ^ 

Omaha     _ 

Winnebago    ^' 

Santee  Sioux  I."     _       J  .III"!   VJr 

B,  Total  Nebraska  Indian  PopulationlL^I   ^4  000 
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(rOVKKXoli  AVil.MAM    A.    IjiAS   ( Al.A.SKA^'" 

Ollicials  in  '\\'iushin<rtou  are  probably  weary  of  hcarino-  Alaskans 
talk  jibout  the  luiiqiic  probkMus  of  rni-al  area.s  of  tlie  state,  but  there  is 
no  hot  ter  way  to  describe  tliem.  Problems  in  Alaska  arc  coiicpounded  by 
tnMiu'>iHl()iis  distiinoos,  topograpliy  wliicli  makes  surface  transportation 
dillicult,  and  etluiic  groups  which  are  disadvantaged  educational]A\ 
culturally  and  ecouomically.  TJiousands  of  Alaska  uatives— Indiaus* 
AlcMits  and  Eslvimos — residing  in  remote  and  isolated  areas  of  ^VJsaka 
are  living  under  poverty  conditions  Avorse  than  Appalachia.  Approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  Alaska's  population  is  made  up  of  these  ethnic 
grou]:)S. 

Most  of  the  native  villages  are  situated  on  the  Arctic  and  Sub- 
^Vrctic  coast,  or  ijiterior  rivers,  where  they  have  historically  existed  on 
a.  subsistciice  economy,  with  fishing  and  hunting  as  the  only  meuns  of 
sai)]^ort.  The  ti'ansition  from  a  subsistence  cconom^^  to  a  cash  economy 
is  eNtrcnioly  diflicult,  siiice  i]i  juo^t  instances,  there 'is  little  or  no  indus- 
trial development  feasible  in  the  areas,  principally  due  to  the  lack  of 
transi)ortation  facilities.  The  people  living  in  these  villages  cannot  be 
readily  assimiliated  ijito  ^-he  urban  centers  because  of  ediicatiojial  and 
cultural  disadvantages,  yet  they  arc  not  liappy  liviiig  under  existing 
contlitioJis. 

(  The  govonu)r  pointed  out  that  economic  development  Avas  possible 
because  Alaska  has  so  majiy  natural  resources,  but  that  "linancial  as- 
sistance will  be  needed  to  develop  transportation  and  other  facilities 
to  make  these  resources  accessible," 

( I  le  said  that  federal  agencies  did  not  often  respond  to  needs  as  they 
should  because  of  poor  uses  of  money  and  the  need  for  program  con- 
solidation. For  instance,  he  pointed  out  that  Lidian,  Eskimo  and  A  leut 
villages  do  not  qualify  for  help  under  the  Indian  program  of  EDA.) 

Statkmknt  of  Wkbstcr  Two-ITawKj  Uxitkd  Siotjx  TuniEs 
or  SOuTir  Daicota,  RosF.nuD,  S.  Dak,'"'* 

At  the  present  time  we  have  aai  miemployment  rate  of  65  percent, 
and  uaideremployment  rato  of  85  percent.  And  I  would  like  to  com- 
pare this  with  any  other  part  of  the  country.  And  this  is  where  the  real 
need  is.  We  are  actively^  trying  to  '  ok  to  industries.  The  Unic^d  Sioux 
Tribes  and  each  individual  coi  .buent  tribe  is  out  looking,  and  of 
course,  we  are  competing  with  every  comnumity  in  the  State  and  hi 
the  whole  country* 

So  it  is  a  hard  job  trying  to  bring  in  industiy,  and  yet  we  liave  been 
somewhat  successful  in  locating,  like  on  the  RosebudVe  have  an  elec- 
tronic plant,  something  that  our  people  can  do  quite  welL  We  have 
laminating  plants.  We  are  in  the  procevSS  of  bringing  in  a  woodwork- 
ing plant.  So  we  feel  that  these  will  augment  the  income  that  our  land 
l)roduces,  and  in  the  future  certainly  with  a  divei-sified  type  of  small 
industry  like  these,  it  will  help  solve,  it  will  help  take  the  lead  that  is 
presently  being  borne  bv  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  attitude  of  the  Sioux  area  right  now  is  we  would  like  to  help 
ourselves,  but  credit  is  soiiiething  that  stands  in  our  way.  MoncA^  is 

♦Pago  G2 — TIcnrinff  I. 
**raj;e  SOT—Hearing 
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hard  to  fold  on  the  reservations.  We  lind  that  even  the  money  that  a 
few  of  ns  earn  docs  not  stay  on  the  reservation.  It  leaves  tlie  reserva- 
tion immediately  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  our  hands,  and  so  Ave  need 
the  seiTico  type  of  industry  as  well  so  we  can  generate  and  we  ca^". 
turn  that  dollar  around  maybe  at  least  tv^'o  or  three  times  on  the  reser- 
vations. It  will  do  more  people  more  good  that  way. 

ibid  so  I  would  like  to  make  my  comments  brief,  that  the  plight  of 
the  reservation — I  am  suie  that  the  gentlemen  wdio  have  been  on  be- 
fore me  do  recognize — our  neighbors^-do  recognize  this,  and  we  do 
recognize  their  eiTor'Sj  too,  and  so  ^ve  like  to  promote  and  liolp  tliem 
and  in  a  way  wc  Avould  like  to  have  them  understand  us,  too. 

And  .-0  at' this  time  we  look  now  to  Congress  to  the  chaiiging  of  tJic 
Bureau  of  Indian  All'airs,  tlie  clianging  of  the  poli\;y  so  we  can  deal 
witli  less  red  tape,  so  wc  can  do  directly  without  much  tiinc  and  eilbrfs 
as  it  lias  bceii  done  before  in  the  ])ast.  And  so  wc  would  be  coming  to 
vou  I  am  sure  knocking  on  vouv  doors  in  the  future. 


TWO-TITIPvDS  OF  OIJK  SUBSTAXDAKI)  TTOITSTXG  JS  IX 

RUILAL  AMERICA 

STATE:\rENT  OF  WlLHA:\r  II.  PeACK,  III,  DUU'XTOK.  SOT^TJU-JIX 
KtTRAL  pROrTl'.CT.   AtLAXTA,  Ga.'^' 

•  AIorBtliiui  twenty  years  after  Conn-ivss  pledged  decent  lioine  for 
every  Ainericiui  family  at  ]c;ist  8  million  hoinel-? — two-thirds  of  tJieni 
rui-al  hour=feliold^^ — arc  suhstaiidard.  Visually  the  lioincs  ol'  (lie  riii-al 
poor  iack  central  hcatinji^:  few  contain  all  plumljiiiy  facilities,  many 
are  so  dilapidated  that  they  compare  with  the  nio^t  squalid  dwellinii's 
in  economically  miderdeveloped  lands.  A  survey  by  the  Tufts-Detta 
Ilealth  Center  of  the  homes  of  residents  in  Bolivar  County.  ]\[issis- 
si[)pi  shows  that  only  three  of  every  ten  units  liave  piped  water,  only 
one  in  four  a  bathtub  or  shower,  seven  of  ten  have  ''sunsliine  ])ri\'e^— 
no  pit,  no  permanent  siding,  no  real  wall.  In  wintorj  some  families 
are  forced  to  cannibalize  their  own  homes — to  teai-  boards  fiTim  the 
w^alls  for  firewood. 

Yet  only  about  10  percent  of  all  federal  housiiig  funds  aoes  to  lairal 
areas  and  most  of  that  falls  too  short  of  I'caching  to  poor.  In  fiscal  year 
IUTO5  tlie  Fanners  Home  Administration  made  hoiisin|>^  loans  ^uKl 
grants  totaling  $791.5  million,  up  55  percent  from  the  preceding  yeai'. 
Half  Avont  to  families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more;  onlj^  5  pei'cent 
Avent  t  families  earning  $3,500  or  less.  FPIA  s  standards  exclude  fam- 
ilies wjiose  mortgage  payments  would  be  much  less  than  the  rent  they 
now  pay  for  their  hovels,  as  well  as  those  families  wdio  could  afford 
to  build  structurally  sound  low-cost  houses  w^ith  basic,  but  minimum 
water  and  sanitation  facilities.  As  estimated  13.5  million  new^  and  re- 
habilitated housing  units  are  needed  in  the  next  ten  years  hi  lau'al 
America.  Of  these  7  million  or  700,000  a  year  must  be  subsidized.  At 
the  current  rate  of  120,000  units  a  year — one-sixth  of  the  necessary 
pace^it  will  take  more  than  fifty  years  to  meet  the  rural  liousing 
famine. 

Statkmkxt  of  Coxkad  M.  FoW'TjKU.  Judge  of  Pkohate,  Shelbt 
County,  Colotiuiana,  Ala.^  and  Winstox^  Sitswart,  lixECunvE 

DlllECTOR,  ASSOCLVTION  OP   CoUNTY  Co^IMlSSIOXERS  OF  ALABAMA, 

MoNTGOMEUY,  Ala.  '"* 

For  years  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  have 
olfered  great  hope  for  rural  de\^elopment.  Yet  FHA  programs,  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  long-range  community  development, 
have  been  grossly  underfunded.  As  an  example",  several  of  the  com- 
munities in  Shelby  County  have  FHA  financed  water  systems:  loans 
and  grants.  Tliese  installations,  the  best  that  w^ero  available  under  the 
j)rogranis,  were  minimum  type  installations.  Funds  were  not  available 
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loi  lustalhition  ot  systems  that  coidd  be  readily  expand c-d  •  or  tint 
colli,  be  tied  u-ith  oMior  system,  us  part  of  a  conntywide      itv  T' If  i 
ma. tdv  wo      ]  need  a  co.nityAvide,  viator  Hv^ema^^^^l^;,^^- 
ob]M.ation.s  ol-  these  water  autliorities  will  pose  problonis  The  fS  V 
peop  e  iiaye  beea  extremely  Jielpful.  T],e.v  ]ia\-e  t]4  capabi]  t  v  of  c  oi 
a  better  job  i f  adequate  funds  are  available.  '  ^ 

Ric.iAKu  T.  O-CoxxKu,  S.:j.n.:TA,tv.  Xah.x.m.  (•(a;.vrn.  <„•  Fv.nn-,- 

LOOl'KHATlVKS" 

u?riQU]:i.v  KQi:n'i'j:o  catalvsts 

areas.  Son.e  50%  of  all  rural  l>m^s  saM  d  S /d^ 

pai-cd  wath  an  estimated  .14%      urban  A^^Sl-icl  One  So 

i;:2^;jd -sffisSh^i^ "'^  '^^^ 

hnlT-^'^  'PoJ'  ^fi\?Sdence,  Sontli  Carolimfs  rural  electric^'  are 
'  -^f^^^d  laJi  ■  proou'ams  throug-hout  the  state  to  ceveron 

jolfc  and  job  training  and  to  provide  housing,  water  and  sevP,  t-vi 
terns,  scliools  and  recreation  foV  the  rural  pooT  ''li  e  e  are  tTe  lm  fe 

[ol^e^^dd  i^tf  ••      '°       t""^      "'^  '^it^^^i-^       helpe    and  e  : 
dope  addicts    says  a  spokesman  for  the  .state^s  electric  cooperatives 
i]  e  co-ops  have  their  ONvn  interests  at  heart,  of  course  J  TJ  Gai^n 
II.  direc  or  o    power  .ales  for  Slenico,  nolens  tl.a     hi  co  o,,s  ru 

Whatever  flie  iiiotive,  the  rural  elpf>trir*q  -im^r^.n-  +^ 
equipped  to  becoine  catalysts  for  atniri^^^^^d ti^^'^^^^^ 

Z:;}'P  '^'r"^'  ^"^^'^^  ^^^^"^^-^^  organii  ol.  l"  t  eS  com- 

munities have  a  corporate  citizen  interest  in  this  whole  matted  '=  °avs 
roone  -o?--  -^\<^^'"^8e,  general  inanager  of  the  Xatioiuil  Wl  EleSic 
Cooperatn  c  Association.  ^Afany  millions  of  future  4mer  cans  '= 

¥bhi  "f:"  ^"^^        '"'^      what  a^now  ru^al  aVeas 

A  vusii  l^  jrotjsiXG 

ElectrikSf'.S?;ait  S  S^^tm  tSc.^^^l 
around  $345  million  .  year  to  the  co-ops  but  oX  fox  po™ 

area,  but  the  rural  electric  coopekli;;:  Zsl^^^ 
of  any  new  efforts  to  revitalize  rural  communitic/."  ^^'^"^  ' 

It  anybody's  unhappy  about  the  co-ops'  expanded  ativities  in  ■?.^n^ 
'  "^^^"^y  the  investor-owned  utilitiesNvho  donTget  ti^  ten^^^^^^^^^ 
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low-ro.st  g-ovoriiMUMit  louiis  ['or  Ihoir  j/owcm-  facilil  ios.  Ft  ilit y  cxcmmiI  i  vos 
unimljle.  rJiiit  if  tlioy  wero  iihle  to  get  li  ^/r  loaji.s,  tijoy,  too  would  have 
more  proHts  left  over  for  cornniunrty  devplopmont  activirii'.s. 

Tlie  hiji'^iv.^t  \)\\<h  by  the  co-ops  is  in  lioiisiiio'.  TJio'n-  uatioiiul  asso- 
ciation lobbied  through  Congretis  a  liberalization  of  lending  policies 
as  well  as  ndditional  funds  {'or  rlu*  Fanners  Home  .Vdministratioiu 
On  tlie  lionie  front,  tlio  co-ops  began  vigorously  roiniding  np  home- 
buyer  prospects  to  nse  up  the  J>l.r)  Ijillioii  the  Fanners  J  fonie  Adminis- 
tration hasavaihible  this  liscal  yea  r. 

Tlie  result  has  been  a  Hood  of  home-loan  applications  into  nuder- 
staliVd  FmllA  oilices.  Mills  rl.  ^^lutrot,  assistant  conuty  suj^ervisor  I'or 
the  FniM.V  oilice  in  Lafayette,  says  he  is  closing  tv/ice  an  many  housing 
loans  this  year. 

Many  co-ops  lnn*e  begun  helping  ])rocess  loan  i>a[)er\vork  for  tlic 
FJFA.  A  North  (.'aroliiia  rural  electi'ic  liii-ed  an  additional  man  for 
this  i)nri)ose.  ^^oine  t-o-ops  have  put  on,  or  at  least  assigned,  as  many 
as  tour  stallers  to  liandic  FmllA  loans.  At  Jackson,  Ga.,  the  co-op's 
"Power-Fse  Organization,"  wives  of  (•(^nsunuM'-niembers  of  (  Vntral  of 
Oeorgia  Elc^h'ic  ]\ro]nbersliip  Corp.,  has  made  housijig  xtn  chib  projtKjfc 
this  year.  '  liy  linaneing  lionies  for  thenu  we  can  hold  ])eo])le.  in  tlu* 
country  and  keep  the  poor  devils  out  of  the  city,"'  .say^j  liobert  i\ 
Armstrong,  manager  of  the  ( Jeorgia  co-op. 

Jl'S'l  A  COIXCIDKNCK 

Some  co-o])S  are  going  even  fui'ther  on  htui.sing.  Wisconsin's  rural 
electrics  set  up  a  statewide  housing  c()oj)erati ve  tliat  is  using  govern- 
ment gi'ants  and  loans  to  construct  homes  for  the  rural  ])()ur.  Similarly, 
at  AVilbnrton,  Okla.,  a  noniirolit  housing  co-oj')  recently  established 
by  Kiainichi  F^lectric  (  V)0[)erative  is  (^onstniding  jnore  tlnin  (iOO  homes 
for  low-income  faniilios.  It  is  so  coijicideiital,  the  co-op  .says,  that  the 
houses  are  all-electric. 

J^nt  houses  alone  aren't  enough,  the  co-ops  ligurcj  so  they  are  press- 
ing for  some  amenities,  too. 

In  Texas,  the  rural  electrics  have  helj^ed  estabhsli  several  hundred 
water  districts  and  ai'e  involved  at  the  moment  in  developing  LBJ 
State  Park,  named  after  the  former  President,  In  New  Mexico,  elec- 
tric co-ops  rode  to  the  rescue  of  a  narrow-guage  railway  abandoned 
by  the  Denver  &  liio  (Jrando  AYi^stern  Kailr(jad,  A  resulti'ng  two-state 
joint  \'enture  begun  by  2sew  Mexico's  I'ural  electrics  lias  salvaged  a 
t)7-nn]e  stretch  of  scenic  route  in  (Colorado  aad  New  Mexico.  It  will  be 
reopened  tliis  sunnner  fen'  tourists  ami  narrow-gnage  railroad  buifs. 

Clinton  Connty  Electric  (Cooperative  at  Hreese,  111.,  helped  establish 
a  junior  college  at  neai^by  Centralia  and  then  got  behind  community 
cani]vaigns  to  improve  medical  facilities.  One  of  the  co-op's  ofiicers 
headed  a  Hnaiicing  drive  that  resulted  in  a  new  lOO-bed  liospital.  Xow 
he  directs  a  group  tliat's  been  trying  to  bring  in  more  doctors  and 
nurses.  The  organization  already  has  netted  one  new  doctor  with  Its 
campaign  this  year. 

Jobs  are  important,  too,  and  that's  wliy  tlie  co-ops  ai'e  hnstling  for 
new  industries  for  tlieir  areas.  Earl  J.  Shitlet,  executive  manager  of 
Virginia's  statewide  association  of  electric  coopeiatives,  now  spends 
ERIC  --->-T.-->r 
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half  his  time  juaking  S])ooclios  in  the  ciiios  to  phig  tlio  iiulnstria]  jit- 
traetionsol'  ninil  Virgiiiia. 

Xoitli  Carolina's  ]ihic  Eidgo  Elocti'ic  says  it  has  brouolil  irnic  indus- 
tries to  its  ai*ea  in  tlie  past  12  montli.s.  Tliey  inelude.  textilo,  avoocI- 
working,  metahvorking,  and  Xuniiliii  o  i)lants  and  provide  l,20o  jobs. 

At  Medfoi'd,  Wis.,  Taylor  Couiiry  Electric  Cooperative  pnts  up  seed 
money  to  get  new  industries  started.  It's  also  keej\  on  airixMt  inij^-ove- 
nientSj  perJiaps  because  its  08-year-ohl  jiiainiger,  Ciiarles  W,  Berglnnd 
Jr.,  got  ]iis  ]nlot-s  license  iast  Xovo]nber, 

Georgia's  statewide  co-oj)  associatioji  recently  ]\ired  an  iiidustrial- 
develoj)nient  specialist  who's  trying  to  iill  the  st:ii«»'s  empty  buildings 
with  jiew  linns.  ^'Cotto]!  is  dead,''  says  a  spulo  tian  for  the  Georgia 
co-oi),s,  ''and  th(^re  -c<Mn  to  he  a  h'\  of  vacant  warehouses.'' 

J^^astern  .^JailIe  Kkictric  Cooperative  i)arlayed  a  vacant  wdrohouse, 
its  own.  into  a  thriving  ju^w  industi'y  for  ( 'aiais,  ^Maine.  The  indusi  v\\ 
a  shiit"  factnj-y,  did  «)  well  it  has  iiioved  into  its  own  new  plaiit.  Jso'w 
tJie  ro-op  IS  trying  to  get  someone  eksc  to  occupy  the  warehouse,  and 
a  wiiUMuaker  and  a  paiut-brusii  nnnniracturer  have  erpi  esned  iiiterest. 
'^Hiis  is  the  grass  roots/'  says  Kobei't  V.  Clark,  majiager  of  the  co-op, 
adding:  '*if  it  t.ioosjvt  rrtart  hercj  it  doesn't  start/' 

JosKiMi  C.  ]^i{(nvx,  yu:v:  l^ur.s.  Axn  GKXKUATi  jMaxaoku,  Dit:rks  Div., 
AVkvkkuakuskr  Co..  Hot  Springs,  Ark,'-'' 

Another  of  oui'  primary  coiUH'rns  in  initialing  our  expansion  i)r()- 
gTan»  in  AfcCurtain  County  dealt  with  the  impending  need  for  several 
Jnuidretl  uvw  hoines,  a  <•iI'c^m^:'tan(•e  that  could  tax  tiie  re^oui'c^es  of 
almost  any  i)redomina]itly  lau-al  areas. 

We  sought  to  piirtially  meet  this  Jieed  by  having  a  subsidiary.  Quad- 
rant Corp.,  undertake  housing  developments  in  IdabeL  Broken  Bow, 
and  AVright  City.  Quailrant'S  per.somtel  have  worked  closely  with 
Federal  agencies  in  arj^angi ng  linancing  and  setting  up  specilica- 
tions,  aiid  we  liavc  fonnd  them  in  the  niain  to  be  well  stalled  and 
knowledgeable. 

However,  rural  housing  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adininis- 
tratio3i  have,  in  our  experiencej  falkni  somewhat  short  in  implemen- 
tation. Thej^  do  not  adec^uately  recognize  tluit  liousing  does  not  exist 
in  a  vacuum,  hut  it  is  inextricably  liidced  with  general  cominunity 
nmeiut.ies  which  also  must  be  mnsidered  in  attracting  and  holding 
people  in  a  conunnnity, 

Moreover,  Farmers  Home  Administration  guidelines  for  appraisal 
of  rural  or  smalltown  liousing  for  subsidized  interest  loan  purposes 
discourage  the  instalJation  of  air  conditioning  or  partial  carpeting, 
for  exaiuple,  HUD,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  normal  consideration 
to  these  facers  in  making  apxn'aisals.  Tliese  agencies  cau  and  do  op- 
crate  side  by  side  in  communities  under  10,000  which  ave  not  adjacent 
to  a  larger  urban  area.  We  have  observed  that  their  appraisals  of  the 
same  house  for  section  235  loan  and  interest  subsidy  i')urpo3es  can 
difler  as  much  as  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

We  re^ilize  there  arc  many  factors  that  can  contribute  to  this  dif- 
ferential: The  point  discount  and  liigher  closing  cost  required  by 
HUD,  as  an  example.  It  is  our  experience,  however,  that  the  specula- 
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live  builder  of  houses  for  sale  iiiids  Farmers  Home  Adiuinistration 
loajis  arc  not  very  appealing  to  bu\-ers.  If  he,  the  builder,  builds  to 
Furjuers  Homo  Admijii-Stration  specifications,  (lien  the  homes  are  not 
appealing  to  a  substantial  segment  of  the  market. 

This  is  a  quandary  iJiat  \ve  think  a  lot  of  ])eo])lc  are  caught  in,  in 
tlje  singie-f  a-mily  home  market  these  days. 

delated  liousing  i>robU'ms  wliii-h  \vu  Jiave  exiHU-ienee<I  in  soullicji  < 
ern  (  )khdioma  have  been  tho  ai»reib'f  df  suiraljlc  Vi'iiLal  honsiiig,  thr 
ht»sitanry  ol'  private  cojilraiaoi>  to  tniWd  on  a  sjH'i*uhiti vc  ba^i-'  :uMi 
in  dclei'ininiiig  wJiat  ty]>L'S  of  d(.'\-i'!()pnK-nrs  best  suit  tlie  life  siyit 
prosju'ctive  l)nyers. 

Eknj'ST  K.   Collixs.   CiiAuj.ArAX,   IJoAiu)   ov   Hiina-Tons,  Ckntj.vm. 
]S*kb!:ask.a  (\):j..ALL--\rrv  Actiox.  Lorr  Cri'v.  Inkhu/'' 

Another  thing  we  liavc  Jiad  in  uur  prioritises  \\as  housing,  A\'ijon  avo 
talked  to  FUA.  talk  about  housing,  1  think  about  5  years,  wc  haven't 
any  hoiisijig  in  our  small  cominunitios.  It  is  a  inatter  ot''moiie\-  ami 
everytiiing  like  that.  It  is  vory  dillicult  to  get  tJioso  papers.  A\'e  send 
them  in  and  sciid  them  hi  again  and  again  ami  it  gets  hio'hor  ajid 
higher  and  Iiighei',  the  paperwork,  aiurtheii  we  never  get  a  report. 
TJjey  send  back  for  more  papers. 

1  would  like  to  see  the  housing  authority  or  somctme— thev  don't 
want  to  co]uc  out  and  talk.  They  go  to  hunger  plaees  where  tJiev  have 
nu,  li).  units.  Maybe  our  community  could  stand  00.  Thev  don't 
want  to  come  out  tlxere^ 

1  think  this  is  part  of  the  jn-oiileju  in  a  rural  area.  Talking  abovit 
ruj'al  housijig,  we  don't  have  it  and  many  of  our  honuis  are  imuUMjuate, 
without  ])hhM!jljig— outdooi-  toilets,  things  like  that.  It  doesn't  fcjecnl 
possible  wehavetiiat. 

Statoiknt  of  KoBKirr  E.  Pjctkuson,  Vick  ruESioKXT,  Pj-rncnsox 
Coxs-i'ijucriox  C0.5  LixcoLX,  Xicbji.,  Anso  Ki-rnKSKXTixo  A^isiox~17^'''-^ 

:\Ir.  PKTKnsoK.  Senators,  obviously  this  is  Jiot  a  comprehensive  dis- 
sertation on  the  housing  problems  but  as  Al  indicated  is  an  cxum])]G. 

Pursuant  to  biquires  from  Mr.  Yrtiska  and  other  similar  ones  over 
tlie  yeai-s,  I  have  tried  to  respond  to  see  wliat  could  be  doiic  for  l.^?i!sing 
m  snniU  eoumun)ities,  believing  as  a  free  enterpriser,  if  sGmebod\ 
needs  something,  miiybe  there  is  a  chance  to  make  a  prolit,  to  sup])l  y  it. 

I  have  identified  the  pj-oblcms  in  my  mind  sort  of  as  follows:  'in- 
come, cost,  down  payment,  lending  policies^  appraisals,  and  informa- 
tion flow.  Of  course,  you  liave  heard  today  over  and  over  how  low  the 
incoii'iGs  arc  in  tlie  areas  in  question.  This,  of  coarse,  turns  up  an 
mability  to  purchase  housing  of  the  desired  type. 

Now,  costs.  There  f^eems  to  be  a  myth  that  is  prevalent  among  leaders 
and  Federal  agencies  that  housing  costs  should  be  lower  in  rural  areas. 
This  is  not  true,  particularly  if  the  area  has  a  small  population  that 
cannot  support  its  own  building  industry.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  in  a 
builder  from  the  city.  He  probably  Avill  bring  liis  higher  priced  labor 
Avith  Inm  and  then  the  material  will  either  have  to  flow  tlirough  a  very 
low  volume  local  outfit  or  have  to  be  transported  by  a  builder. 

*Vnff<i  3  89 — nearJnp  V. 
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VuluCj  as  ivfliM'ted  iii  appraisals,  is  likelv  lu  l)o  iiiulorstatod  liorau^^c 
of  rlic  helicT  t  liar  i  noi't'  arc  lower  co.sts  tlicru  vAwvt  in  fact  the  opp^  '-iu-. 
iri  inu\  TluMi  in  aitdhioii,  tlu'rc  may  In*  a  lower  jicrr^'uiaii'i'  ^J"  loan 
a\*ailjil)h'  Nrrnuyr'  nf  r'nc  H!ii|»]'.t>-innv'  1o\v*m'  inarkt'taljilii  ■,  in      ^  ! 
ari*a. 

t  ]'  tV\'\t'i'  j.  mmIc  Mr.'  i(j  huy  lliis  ])rniliu't,  tlu'u  i)orha])S  wt>. 

liad  Ik'Him'  \aliH'  it  Iimmu*  so  tliat  \\v  arc  ^^alV  on  onr  loans,  tlu?  i\'[K' 
oj'tliinii;  \voai-(»  talkinij; about. 

More  (liscoui'a.u'ijiir  yt»t,  I  liavc  Wocohr'.  conviufed  that  thvw  is  rolni'- 
tanci*  on  tlio  [)art  of  o'ilicials  in  Ifousinir  anil  T'r!)an  I )ovolo[)inont  and 
rlic  Farnicrs  Ifonu'  Administration  to  make  sni>sidy  fnnds  available 
in  tin*  smalk*st  conunnnities  l)ecausc  they  are  enon^'h  of  a  free?  enler- 
])i'ise  loiiji-typo  ])erson  to  i'oar  for  tlio  future^  ol'  their  loan  money, 
their  prine'.])ah  They  say,  ''Tho  town  miii-ht  die.  oiu*  ])rincipal  niii»'hr 
be  h)sr.''  **\Ve  aio  the  eustiulians  of  })ubUc  funds."  "Tliorefore  wi» 
Avon'r  make  the  k)an.'' 

I  tliink  this  is  sad*  tliat  tlie  Federal  G()Vermnont  Avou't  Itave  eon- 
liikMKM?  in  tiie  eomnninity  that  is  tryin**-  to  improve  itself,  and  1  think 
that  th(»  attitude  oujLrht  to  be  ebanii'ed. 

Xol.jody  wants  to  take  a  chani'e  on  tlu^  small  eonnnunities  oxee])t  tho 
])eople  that  live  there,  is  Mdiat  1  am  sayiuii".  This  is  the  probUMu  in  my 
nnnd. 

Finally,  there  is  5^onM4hinfr  in  ^"l>^^s  field  thnt  yon  ha\*e  heard  tixhiy 
and  othi'V  fields- -tijc  re  is  a  consjderable  didieultv  in  makino-  usable 
information  al>ont  appTK-abU'  Federal  housin<j:  ])roirrjinis  I'eadily  avail- 
abh*  to  local  eonunimity  leadership,  jnost  of  whieli  is  Avorkiuir  on  ;i 
vohuUary  basis,  tlon't  have  a  lot  of  time  to  dii»-  into  tlie  tliiuir,  ilon't 
ha  ve  a  staif  availabh^  to  do  it. 

So]utioiis:  1  think  we  need  a  deter-mination,  a  commitnuMit  at  tlie 
Federal  level  to  iret  housing"  l)uilt  in  rural  eonmiunities.  Possibly  we 
should  i(hMitify  a  ]>ortion  of  this  Nation's  lumsino-  goal  as  its  rural 
lionsi iroah  1  Ijelieve  the  fiixure  of  r)()0,(H)0  units  every  year  has  been 
suirii'csted  as  one  idea,  but  some  figure  for  rural  honsinjr. 

.Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Feder-al  aireneies  to  hv  a  leiuler  of 
last  resort  if  neei'ssary  and  to  appraiise  crjsts  on  the  basis  of  true  costs 
auvl  deen'iiphasi/e  this  eonce[)t  of  limited  marketability  as  not  valitl. 

.Finally^  information  flow:  Improve  flow  of  infornuition  and  assist- 
ance to  local  connnunity  leaderslnp  that  demonstrates  initiati\-e  iji 
solving  their  local  luuising  prol)loms.  This  doesn't  nu^an  ^'jam  it  to 
them,"  but  if  they  are  interested  enougli  to  ask,  liave  the  ausAvtU's  avail- 
able. This  should  take  the  form  of  assistance  to  organizations  such  as 
Vision-17  as  well  as  making  staff  pcoj^le  available  within  these  agencies 
ori(*nted  toward  solving  the  rural  honsiug  problem  and  Juive  the  neces- 
sary backgrounds  in  housing  pi'oduction  for  advice  available  from 
such  sources  to  enable  them  to  get  their  job  done. 

State:m3-:xt  OF  Do^s^  R.  Si.Aanox,  ExKCTrrivK  Dirkotor,  TTomk  I^uilders 
Association:  of  Alaba:ma,  jMontgomery,  Ala.* 

At  this  point  in  time,  the  job  of  housing  rural  America  has  not  been 
acconqolishcd.  1  shall  present  some  of  the  reasons  for  your  con- 
sideration: 

(a^  I^ack  of  cov8tmction  finrmcing. — Rural  banks  and  financial 
institutions  arc,  for  the  most  i^aj't,  too  small  to  handle  the  amount  of 
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const  ruction  Jiiijincin*:  a  builder  iicoils  to  oliiniii  a  pi-odiid  ion  vnlumc 
consistent  witli  rurnisliinir  a  ujodcratcly  iM-i<'c(l  hoiuo  i\t  :i  rca^iJiiaMc 
])rolit.  W(?  fc(d  there  nw  two  ])osjHil)lc  soliirions.  A  niitionnl  -M\k  in  a 
I'unil  iwva  slioidd  be  relie\'ed  of  its  loiral  l<^ini  liinM  m  ■  (ividnal 
l\vm  for  tlic  pnrpost^  of  sliort-tcriii)  c()nsti'ucti<:)n  lin.r"  lie  j"ariniM-s 

TTonu*  AdiiJ iiiisi  -nf  ion  -  lion Id  lu*  anit  liori/i^  i(  to  ih^^jn-^-  .-n-/.',  ')iist  rnclinu 
l?';!!\s  in  a  iiiai  ,       sni.ilar  to  ihv   I'i'dr-r;d  lloin^^'.Tjii:'  'XdVii  nir^iralioM. 

jj  iiiniun  p'ii' >[)(M1  y  standiii'ds  rctpiircmcnts  of  tlir  \"  mI-/;  ,  Iloiisinir 
Adiniiusl  ratio]).  \'otcrans"  Administration,  and  I^'nrnicrs  J  Ionic  Ad- 
ministration sliould  slandardiziMl  to  allow  a  ])nildci-  to  automate  or 
mass  ])i*Oilnec  liou>ina"  more  (»lli<'ionty. 

(c)  Sfcfiulanli^afJou  of  h\f)h1h\(i  code-^. — TP  ar  msJi o/imhilo  manu- 
J'actu]  (M-  was  re(|nircd  to  nialcc  I  liv  niyria*!  of  clianii—  '^eijrfin'd  by  many 
small  conn])^!!^!-:  nr"  iH)mel)uiv;i.  rs  basic  in-.,v  k4  Jim  autnmnbiiV 
\v<;mI(1  iiic!v^;isr  in  f^-jst  lilK')  [ncrrcMil.  A  prrMfc-^'M-iiv-dl  eslablisued 
.^bni^ co^'V'.,  sih'Sr  as  the  Southern  Slandai'd  Hnildin.^^'  (  \)de.  sh.'uld 
W  ado])te(l  by  the  small  eonuiunii.ties  to  end  th(^  patciiwork  re<juirc- 
inouts  i)resently  in  foive.  Kids  would  rodiice  binldinir  '"osts  and  in-ices 
Siii'nilicantiv  ])y  aHowin^j:  component  and  modular  unmnracrui'crs  to 
opci'atc  i)rolitab]y. 

{{\\  (J rerlappfncj  of  ff{jp}ir/n^<. — Considerat ion  should  bo  o'ivcn  to 
cc^t.  i'no-^tli{>  .f)\Trhji)])iiio' 'fini,.t  i()ns  of  111'])  and  FIIA  in  t'lu^  rural 
areas.  FIIA  is  mn(iuely  suited  to  haiullina*  rural  housijia*  and  sluadd 
I'cceivc  additional  fundcino-.  HPI)  jk  better  suited  to  tiio  lunullin.--  of 
urban  lionsine'  prol)lems. 

((A  ('onnuoiihi.^pcclioi^^         -.i^i  Jt       ire  tocontinne  hac- 

inof  01O.IV      Mf.  r,m>  Fedcr;i:  a^-ney  inv-  ^  -  <-v^  \\\  i-n-a!  honsiuir.  thei-e 

'■"•'^  ^^''^  ->(non  system  nT  inspections  an.'  'j^i-aisuls.  'J'his  would 
allov.  X  iinmebuihler  to  i)rrKlnco  iionsiuir  JH^d  ilicu  finance  it  tlirongli 
Avlmtevi^r  in'op-]-iin  ai)plicd  to  tlie  particn'hir  lur/ver. 

(f)^  M  aier  oml  i^e/^rarfe.—Kw  oA*or-pre.sent  ^nrolilom  of  rural  liome- 
buildiufr  is  adequate  ^vater  supply  and  sov^iriirrc  troatinont  facilities. 
Foi-  liscal  year  1071,  CoJiirrcss  appr^I^i'iJ^tcd  si  DO  millzon  foi*  water 
and  stnvM.ue  irraiits.  The  a(hninistration  onlv  (iiioso  to  fund  $40  mil- 
lion. ITrban  America  has  caused  ecolooical  'catastvoplio  with  its  lack 
of  sewao'e  treatment  facilities.  Wc  should  nnr  repeat  tins  mistake  in 
the  rni'al  an»as.  A  safe,  saiutarv  supply  of  w;irer  is  necessary  to  rural 
homebuildino-'  also. 

(<>•)  Suhstaiuhnvl  hoii^hig. — Tn  Alabama,  there,  are  some  l,0:jo.fi42 
occu])ied  homes  accordino:  to  the  1070  census.  Of  these,  ISS.mo  are 
lacking  in  the  ):iasic  aTnenity  of  plumbing.  Siuch  liousiisg  sh^.ald  not 
exist  in  a  connti'j  as  rich  in  resources  as  is  ours. 

(h)  Svjyply  of  wortgage  fiir/iUjhu/.—^lnny  mortgao-e  coui>iauies 
nre  nnabkv  or  unwilling  to  finance  rural  housing.  Most  rural  savinirs 
and  loans  associations  "arc  too  small  to  handlc^'the  volume  (*.f  loaits 
iiecdod.  This  necessitates  an  agency  such  as  the  Farnnei's  Home  Ad- 
ministi-ation.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  inciieasing  its  nppro- 
pri'atioji  for  sucli  inoueys.  For  the  most  part,  money  so  appropriated 
is  on  a  'loaned'-  l^asis  and  is  an  invostinent  of  .tax  moneys  rather  than 
an  ont-and-out  expense. 

(i)  Insufficient  personnel  for  fJie  For)ners  Home  AdimnistiYxtion. — 
The  Fa  rmers  Plome  Administration  has  had  a  housing  program  siiiCG 
19i9.  In  the  past  3  years,  this  department  has  handled  more  home 
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vo-u-  Aro  "Jf/e''  ^'^  Educjitioivs  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
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AVAI^KR  AXT)  SFAVKPl  S^'STE:^!  XEEDS 

S'r.^vi: .MKXT  OF  Ifox.  ITKinrAX  E.  I'ArrsrAnoi:.  a  U.S.  Skxatok  vno:si 

TiiK  S'l'ATK  (»K  (7i:ui;(;ia" 

J1ie  capilal  needs  of  r\im\  America  arc  indeed  stagirering.  Infla- 
tion is  increasing  those  staggerijig  needs  drainatically'T  In  December 
lUdO  the  Fanners  IIoMie  A^lministration  cornplete.d  a  sni-vev  of  the 
M'atei-  and  sowoi*  needs  ol'  all  coinmnnities  vith  populations  of  5,500  or 
hss.  This  survey  revealed  tliat  a  total  of  $11,283  billion  wonld  be  re- 
qnired  to  i^rovidc  adeqiiatc  water  and  sewer  systems  in  these  com- 
munities. 

I'his  lOGO  snrvoy  is  the  most  recent  data  that  is  available,  but  I 
asked  the  Fj.-rmcrs  Home  Administration  to  calculate  the  impact  of 
inlitition  on  the  sm'\-cy.  Of  course,  I  am  sure  a  small  amount  of  thes6 
water  and  sewer  needs  have  been  met  since  1S)G9,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  decnj'  of  existing  systems  has  made  the  need  greater.  The  simple 
impact  of  inflation  in  the  construction  industry  has  increased  the  1969 
water  and  scv;er  need  of  $11,283  billion  to  a  current  figure  of  $13,303 
billion,  an  increase  of  over  $2  billion. 

SrAnrAr.v  op  Ixcukasks  ix  Cost  op  Water  axd  Seaver  Facilities 

water  systems 

Up  8  to  11.5  percent  (Use  8  percent  both  years). 
(l\ef.  Whitman,  Iiequardt&  Assoc.,  Baltimore.) 

SEATORLINES 

4/00  to  4/TO,  +  6.4  percent. 
4/70  to  4/Tl,  + 10,5  percent, 
(Eef,  EPA.) 

SEAVER  treat:mext 

4/00  to  4/70,  +0.5  percent, 
4/70  to  4/71, +12.2  percent. 
(Ref.  EPA.) 
^Xeed  per  19G9  FHA  Survey  $11,238  billion. 
Year  1  average  increase  7  percent=Total  $12,072  billion. 
Year  2  average  increase  10.2  percent=Total  $13,303  billion. 

water  rr^AXT  costs  rise 

Water  utility  plant  construction  costs  climbed  to  new  highs  early 
this  year,  accordinn;  to  the  Handy- Whitman  semi-annual  indexes. 

The  most  dismaying  increases  were  in  treatment  plant  costs,  which 
shot  up  S%  to  11.5%,  depending  on  the  region,  in  the  12  months  end- 
ing January. 
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l*uin])iii<r  ]'>lsiiit  costs  sliot  up.  witli  stnirtnivs  climbm<r  faster  tliaii 
punipinjr  t*^luipiuoiit  in  every  rejjjioii. 

The  North  Atliintic  re<:ion  bore  the  l)ruut  of  cost  ijifljitioii  as  punip- 
iiiL*"  and  ti'eatnuMit  p^aul  construction  cost  increases  topped  11%  and 
reservoii's  jumped  8.7^?}. 

While  the  vSoutli  still  lias  tlie  hi.<;liest  waterworks  construction  cost 
indexes  of  any  re<rioii,  the  South  Athmtio's  costs  rise  slowed  mark- 
cdly«  The  sh)WGSt  cost  increases  of  any  reirion  were  in  the  south  cen- 
tral slates.  Iweservoir  costs  in  the  South  Atlantic  rose  o.G^/o  in  Janu- 
ary, half  tlie  previous  year  s  climb. 

The  pacific  and  l^hiteau  rejrions  had  a  s^o^ver  rate  of  increase  tluin 
northeasteni  mul  north  central  states.  But  Pacific  states  suilcred  the 
M'orst  i uflatiou  m  sevei'al  years. 

Li:ra:ii  Fuo:^!  Jack  R.  Ivai.:max^'' 
Senator  IfrnKKT  11.  ITi*:\nMnn':v, 

Senate  Ojpee  lyffUdrn.fj. 
Washhu/fon,  D.C, 

Gr.NTLK:>n*:x  :  1  um  an  eiia'ineei\  and  oui'  ora'ani/ation  luis  been  work- 
injr  very  closely  with  the  Farniei'S  Home  Administration  for  the  last 
eiirht  years  aiul  has  seen  the  steady  ^u'l'owtli  of  the  rural  ])t'<),irrams. 
First,  let  nu'Say  that  the  Oldahoma  State  P''ai;mers  Home  ])ersonnrl  aiv. 
in  my  o|>inion.  dedicated  ii:f)V(^rinueut  \vor*ke!S.  Tliey  ha\'e  a  missio]!  to 
imi)rove  rural  life,  and  they  work  louii'  hours  and  v.'ork  witl^  th(» 
people  and  are  ac(H)mplisliiuir  tlu*  mission. 

Now  1  woukt  like  to  discuss  tlie  i)ro<»*ram  for  nii'al  water  systems. 
We  have  made.  (•omi)rehensive  water  and  sewer  studies  for  tweh'(\ 
counties,  and  I  would  sure  like  to  see  them  im])lemented.  I  have  worked 
with  rural  residents  who  luive  been  hauling'  water  for  over  twenty 
years  since  the  <rround  watei*  in  many  ])arts  of  Oldalioma  lias  biM-ome 
eontannnated  with  salt,  A.  1,000  iifallons  of  water  to  most  people  with 
piped  in  water  is  just  the  minimum  billiufr.  To  the  farmer  with  a  tank 
on  a  half-ton  pickui),  it  is  over  four  tons  of  water,  or  two  di^ys  work 
aiKl  six  to  ci,irht  trips  to  the  town  water  i)oint  wliore  lie  can  purcliaso 
the  wat(M'. 

T]k>  Fanners  Home  Administration  ])i'ides  itself  in  the  fact  tluit  it 
is  operatiiia*  a  self-sustainin^ir  business,  a  I'cvolviuii'  fuiu]  for  our  tax- 
payers. Therefore*  on  this  basis  they  luive  been  assistinji*  water  boai'ds 
in  cstablishiiiii'  wat(»r  systems  that  are  self-supporting.  This  is  line,  this 
is  the  American  way  of  life,  and  the  rural  resident  has  lived  this  way 
for  years,  makino:  his  livin<if  from  tlie  soil.  The  only  catch  to  this  is  tluit 
the  systems  are  not  always  up-to-snutr.  Tlu^  water  pres.sure  depen<ls  on 
pulsatinjr  pumps  pushing  watei*  throua'h  limited  size  pipin^if.  With 
<i'rant  money  these  systems  could  be  built  to  meet  requirements  more 
adequately,  resulting  in  a  well-engineered  system. 

I^,t  me  call  your  attention  to  the  present  day  means  of  financing  in 
cities  and  towns.  Tlie  average  govei^ning  body  will  not  undertake  a 
basic  water  or  sewer  project  for  their  community  without  applying  for 
a  basic  gi^ant.  These  gi*ants  in  almost  all  cases  are  50%  or  more.  If  the 
community  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  i]i  an  E.D.A.  area,  they  can  ob- 
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will  tvsult  ill  jobs.  1  UA'ww^.  rhat  iUv  cntvi-in  is  sSjiOO  in  ixvawI  luontT 
for  eaoh  i)r(>jr('te(l  job.  Coniiuiiv  Mils  to  F.I  LA.  water  proirnun.  A 
-lO-Vi'uv  loan  at  5' ;  iiidMv.st  based  oii  JrLr>00  [)vv  (iwwWy  lor  basii;  u-jU(M'. 
Tbese  [)eo[)li'  iKHMltlio  fzi'aiit  siiieo  thry  aiy  a  basic  working  J'aiuily.  aiul 
a  jrraut  may  help  in  ivlainin*::  ^il(^-e  bunilies  in  the  nn'al  ronnnuniiy. 

it  is  luy  Voronunojulation  \  hi\t  rlils  oomniitti'e  review  lliis  j)roii'nnn 
and  iiiere'asetii*'  }i:rant  money  tor-oVer  at  least  r>n' ;  of  these  mn.-t  mHMled 
water  projeets  s^)  that  oui'  rural  residents  can  continue  to  be  productive 
and  make  their  livinu*  in  rural  America. 
This  i)roi»-ram  woukl  not  be  a  hand  out-  hut  would  be  a  helpinii'  hand, 
Tiumk  y<>u  tor  this  op[)ortuuity.  and  1  (h)  not  liopiv  my  thouy-lits  will 
])c  of  value  to  this  connnittee. 
licspoct fully  suliuiitted,, 

Jacic  Iv.  1\at,:max, 
President.  ICttlman  d*  AsHochftes. 

Sr.xTKMKNT  OK  Jamks  A.  ;>k'IiAiJ:,  Si':<  liKTAUV,  Pknnsvlvaxia 
DKeAirniKNT  of  AouicultukK:  JlAKuisisuKr.j  V.\^' 

The  Federal  farm  proirrams  since  the  thirties  have  helped  in  the 
larirer  agricultural  States,  but  \ve  don't  think  tlie\'  have  done  the  jol) 
iu  iVnnsylvaiua  for  o\U'  kind  of  famnuig.  So  far  as  I  am  oonoei'ued, 
it  is  like  putting  a  I^and-Aid  on  a  large  wound.  AVe  tlnnk  we  lunst 
have  long-term  planning  instead  of  just  action  on  a  crisis  basis  from 
lime  U)  time.  We  tried  in  the  liftie<  at  the  Slate  level  to  do  something 
about  tlie  prf)l)lems.  Jiut  the  planners  at  that  time  seemed  to  woi-k  in 
the  urban  areas  and  really  didn't  get  into  the  rural  problems.  Kural 
America  has  sent  l)illions  of  dollars  wortli  of  young  i)eople  to  the  city. 
1'he  way  the  ta.\  setups  are  made,  it  has  just  drained  us,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  much  left  in  the  rural  areas. 

have  received  loss  for  managcMnent  than  anyone  else.  We  re- 
ceived $50  billion  less  for  what  wc  sold,  than  we  paid  out  for  produc- 
tion supply  costs,  rent,  eredit,  interest,  and  taxes. 

I  guess  tlie  iiicrease  iu  land  prices  is  the  only  thing  tluit  has  really 
kept  the  farmer  on  the  land. 

AVe  need  imj^rovements  in  housing  and  health  delivery,  education 
for  young  peo]do,  water  and  sewei.\  And  we  need  some  kind  of  a  high- 
speed transportation  setup  so  we  can  move  the  ])eopl6  and  the  products. 

We  held  some  [poverty  hearings  in  Pennsylvania.  I  of  course  have 
traveled  roads  for  years  and  know  the  problems.  But  we  decided  to 
work  with  some  otli'er  agencies  and  hold  some  otiicr  hearings.  We  held 
theju  throughout  Pennsylvania.  And  wa>  got  evidence  that  even  I  didmt 
know\  as  much  as  I  liad  traveled  in  the  rural  areas.  We  had  peoi»le 
come  in,  and  they  talked  about  the  sewage  systems* 

And  the  sewage  system  the  lady  w-as  talking  about  was  an  open 
dit'^h,  with  raw  sewage  miming  in  -it.  And  she  said  it  was  phiggcd. 
And  when  we  questioned  her  ondiow  the  smell  was,  she  said,  on  some 
hot  days  it  got  pretty  bad.  And  they  have  a  slum  landloard  over  there. 
He  owned  a  snndl  town.  And  he  was  charging  rent  from  $'55  iri  $75 
a  montlu  And  he  owned  the  water  system,  And  he  charged  $7,50  a 
month  for  the  water.  And  they  brought  in  samples  of  the  water,  ai\d 
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the  water  was  hvown  instead  of  the  oolof  of  this  water.  And  tlicv 
brounrht  in  the  filter,  tlic  oi.u  lady  said  had  been  on  for  3  days.  And 
slic  said  that  filter  really  didn't  tell  the  story.  You  really  could  hard]  v 
stand  the  smell  of  it.  But  be.yoiid  that  she  siiid  they  had  talcen  out  the 
tadpoles  and  the  green  stiifl',  and  one  tlnug  and  another. 

In  short,  M'c  need  investincnt,  we  need  public  and  pi-ivaio  credit.  We 
need  a  dual  yardstick  credit  system  that  m-IU  give  us  equal  bargaiuinir 
power  in  the  money  market  for  inve-stment  and  credit  money  at  the 
.same  prime  interest  rates  and  investment  teams  as  big  business  a-ots. 
We  deserve  it  moi'c  than  tlie  Pennsylvania  KailroadT  the  Loclcheed 
Corporation,  and  the  Defense  Contract  credit  extended  to  America's 
industries. 

Statemext  of  Rex  McRaxev,  Vtce  President,  l\Iississirri  Paxk  & 
Trust  Co.,  Jacksox,  Miss.,  Kepresextjxg  the  Soutiieijx  Missls- 

SIPl'I  PlaXXIXO  AXl)  DeVELOI'JHCXT  IJtSTiaCT^^ 

But  the  one  thing  I  observe  that  we  are  doing  in  :\[i.';sissippi— aiul 
tins  may  be  done  in  other  States— that  is  going  to  hurt  us  in  the  end  is, 
we  are  developing  water  systems,  and  because  there  are  only  100  or 
150  people  in  the  cominnnity,  we  put  iii  a  watei'  system  that  will  take 
care  of  tho.sc  needs  and  the  main  trunklines  are  1-  to  2-incli  trunklines, 
and  by  developing  the  w{»ter  .system  it  will  cut  the  pi-ice  of  a  liome 
about  $1,D00,  because  it  takes  about  $1,500  to  build  a  well  if  you  dug  it 
yourself.  But  once  you  get  these  15  people  on  the  water  systein,  Ave 
iia\'e  already  obligated  ourselves  to  this  systein,  and  it  is  not  callable 
of  adding  any  more  to  it. 

Senator  Huiipriiffir.  E.\a_ctly.  I  am  vciy  f ar.iiliar  vvith  tlris. 

ilr.  JIcRaxev.  So  if  this  can  be  done  on  a  multiple-county  basis, 
iikc  rurat  electrification,  I  believe  it  would  solve  many  more  of  our 
problems,  if  we  could  put  down  the  basic  facilities,  the  trunidines  any- 
M-ay.  And  it  would  appear  tJnit  we  could  rnit  the  sewer  and  water  aiid 
perliaps  the  gas  system  all  iii  one  trench,  and  if  we  could  do  that,  it 
wouldn  t  cost  but  very  little  more  in  the  beginning,  because  your  labor 
IS  in  your  trench,  and  the  additional  cost  is  in  tlic'  .size  of  the  pipe.  But 
it  would  serve  the  needs  of  the  community  for  a  long  time  to  come  and 
we  could  turn  this  outmigration  around' and  get  these  people  to  stay 
there.  But  the  little  systeni  tliat  wc  are  developing  is  defoatino-  its  owii 
purpose. 

State-viext  of  Thomas  E.  CADROT.n,  Assistaxt  Admixisthator, 

ExVmOXMEXTAL  PrOT1:CTIOX  AciKXCY** 

Costs  of  waste-treatment  facilities  for  rural  communities  w^ill  varv. 
but  a  rrood  e.yample  is  provided  by  a  common  type  of  water  pollntioii 
eontro!  facility  con.structed  for  communities  with  populations  near 
.-),000,  the  extended  aei-ation  jjlant.  An  extended  aeration  plan  for  a 
design  population  of  5,000  is  estimated  to  entail  costs  annroximatelv 
as  follows:  * 

Constriction  of  the  plant    ^ggg,  OOO 

Construction  of  the  interceptor  sewer   190  000 

Engineering  services  for  both  the  plant  and  sewcr„.II"III]     ss!  000 
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Thoso  osiiiiuites  do  not  include  iiitcrcj^r  and  amortization  noi*  a 
collection  so^ver  systcnij  which  is  ino]igi1-)1<o  fov  EPA  grnnt  assistauoe. 

Annual  operation  and  niaintcnuncc  cost  for  such  a  system  ^voukl  be 
in  the  range  of  $22,000. 

The  Federal  v;ix\'vv  pollution  control  ])rograrn  lias  in  tlic  past  pro- 
vided substantial  assistance  to  snniller  couininnitics.  In  the  pMst  tho 
f^\VA\t  majority  of  projects  supported  wmhv  the  Federal  Wator  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act — 85  percent  of  the  total— have  been  placed  in  coni- 
nninities  of  jess  tiinn  25,000  persons,  and  nO  jxM'HMit  hi  connnunities 
of  less  tlian  2.500.  As  of  April  DO.  1071.  our  of  a  tiKat  of  lljdl  ]n'ojects, 
7JUS  wQiv.  in  conimnnities  of  under  5*000;  of  these  5,G5o  were  in  com- 
]nuni(  ies  of  2.500  oi' less, 

AVo  have  requested  suflicieiit  funds,  billion.,  to  cover  the  Federal 
share  of  all  juunicipal  treatinejit  watiu*  pollution  control  iieeds.  Our 
$12  l}illian  estimate  ol'  total  needs  was  delei'inined  from  Lirl'oiination 
pro^•ided  b}'  t]u>  States,  direct  coJitact  Avith  niajoi*  cities,  and  our  own 
studios  and  statistical  amilyses.  Uur  estimates  are  intended  to  meet  all 
eli^t>'ible  re<]ncsts  for  funds*  regardless  of  how  sjnall  the  community  or 
the  i'<Mpiest  is.  "  . 

In.  order  (.hat  rural  comnmnities  wmII  meet  waiter  quality  standards, 
which  will  be  enforced  w^th  as  mucii  vigor  in  rurai  areas  as  elsewhere 
thi'ouiiliout  the  Xation,  we  liave  takei\  into  account  their  preseiit 
linaiu'ino-  jieeds  in  tiie  following  Avay;  In  December  1970,  EPA  csti-. 
maied  that  the  cost  of  constructing  sewage  treatment  facilities  in 
muni(M])alities  thi'oughout  ;:he  Xatiou  to  meet  water  quality  standards 
and  enfoi'ceinent  rcfpiirements,  tlirongh  tiscal  year  1074.  was  aj^proxi- 
jnutcly  ^12  l.)illion,  as  ]ioted  abo\*<\  Given  tiuvt  the  approNimatcly 
0,000  ])rojects  which  comprise  the  1>]2  billion  are  spread  in  commui\ities 
throughout  the  country  in  the  same  nninncr  as  projects  previously 
assisted  by  EPA.  it  is  estimated  that  17  percent  of  the  $12  billion  is  for 
cOJnnu^liti('^:  ^vitil  populations  of  5^)00  or  less.  '''Jierefore,  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  of  the  cojistruction  needed  tlu'ougli  fiscal  year  1074 
would  be  in  iirunicipalities  witii  populations  of  5,000  or  less. 

Joseph  C.  Pi^owx,  Vice  PjU':snn^yT  Axn  GKXKnAr>  ^^Iaxauku,  Dncracs 
Divisioxis,  Ykhsus  Ayi:vKKiiAi:rsi-K  Co.,  Hot  Seinxos,  Ark.^' 

A  f  urtiun*  concei'U  was  dii'ccted  toward  tlie  adequacy  of  sewerage  and 
water  system.s  to  rope  with  increasiHl  connnunity  usage.  Although  some 
progress  has  been  made,  there  are  still  ma  jor  problems. 

If  inq)action  problems  are  to  be  nmdei'ated.  early  action  in  regard 
to  Avater  and  sewerage  facilities  is  essential.  The  various  Federal 
assistance  iirograms  wliich  are  available  should  be  made  more  respon- 
sive. 

Agai]i,  it  is  the  old  chicken-oi'^egg  ])rnblem.  AVe  were  determined 
not  to  encourage  development  of  "rural  slums/'  aitd  agreed  whole- 
lieartedly  Avith  Federal  I'egulatory  agencies  that  i)lanned  and  adequate 
watei*  and  sewaM'age  facilities,  roads  and  streets,  underground  power- 
lines,  green  areas,  and  other  amenities  should  be  a  part  of  the  package^ 
Ihrt'ortninitely,  iJiese  featuivs  add  substantially  to  first  costs  and  nmst 
be  absorbed  by  the  buyer  whether  he  w^ants  them  or  not. 

Winit  W(v  are  seeing,  at  least  part'nlly  as  a  result  of  these  costs  and 
delays,  is  a  proliferatioii  of  clnstei'ed  mobile  homes  wdiich  simply 
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'Miook  I)/"  to  (^\i.slin,u'  farili(i(\s  or  jtM*ry-i*ii>'  t  lu^ir  own  Facilities  to  K'>^i 
ckMiiiuidjjio-  .specilicatioiis:  liins  the\sl!iirod  iii((Uit  to  do  Iho  job  riy-ht 
juul  coiil-oiin  to  «|,)oei(ications  ^iit  up  lo  luet't  coinnioiidiihlc  loiia'-rnii^ii-e 
.Fcdn-al  Iciidjii^i'  agi^ncy  nqiiirenuMits  lias  ]')i*<)(luo(.id  rtdidivcdy  t'cw  Jicw 
iioine  occii.[)aiKdt^s,  but  has  resultiHl  in  a  siibstaiitiul  niiniber* of  ti'ailcM* 
lioiiK'.-.  I'lu'.se  atld  vtMT  little  lo  the  ;jOunly  ami  ^>rh()ol  district  tax  rolls 
and  j-ijiiply  {)ost[)oiie  the  jjivvitable  day  oi'  rockonin,!^'  Avitb  water,  stnver- 
a*iv.  and  solid  Avastc.  dis|)osal  ]U'oI}Umus  in  sonic  of  't'-csc  connnunitics. 

The  siiiali  town  o:l'  AA^rji^'ht  City  was  nnabla  to  obttii  ;  a.  TanncM'S  homo 
loiin  10  iiishiU  a  inodcni  Avatcr  and  scw(M'ago  system  suHicicnt.  in  scope*, 
to  ullo\y  I'oi'  any  a'rwth  cushion  whatever,  siuco  it  conld  not  demon- 
strate limuicinii'  of  bonds  on  the  basis  of  (wistina'  bouses  and  cash  How. 

To  enal)lc  tJu'  eoninmnity  to  iiie(»ts  its  (\\i>ectod  needs,  Weyerhaeuser 
<Jo. —  from  its  own  seli--i]iterest — is  ontei'inii*  into  a  ;L»'uara]ttors'  aii'rt^o- 
jncm.  with  Karniers  ilonic  Administration,  with  a  eontbigont  liability 
to  tlu'  company  in  excess  of  $:!()(),<)(J(). 

PresuniablY.  adequate  financing  support  would  ultimately  Iuxa^c  been 
a\  ailablo  to  ^Vright  City— after  it  liad  experienced  population  growth 
and  too  late  to  meet  tlie  initial  need.  More  latitude  sjiould  be  allowed 
by  a'oveiuiinentai  a<rencies  when  eonsidcrin<>'  nh'ilters  of  tliis  nature. 
]y)n!i'-ran<i'e  and  (^i>()rdiiiated  plainiina*  is  c^ssential 

.Vnothei"  area  wheie  more  (lexibility  Avotild  seem  to  be  desirable  is 
in  i-epird  to  assistance  for  financing  liospita]  and  other  medical  service 
faciHties.  In  AlcCurtain  County  a  new  gcjieral  hospital—for  whicJi 
wc  will  provide  the  land— lias  been  in  the  planning  stage  for  some 
time. 

As  1  understand  the  situation,  a  cost  of  $3.5  million  is  presently 
projected,  of  wjjidi  $4o3,000  wotdd  come  as  a  grant  from  Hili-Burtoli 
funds.  The  romaijuier  nnist  be  obtained  through  pi'i vatc  financiiig  and 
contributiojis,  and  this  is  very  dilficult  for  a  small  conununity  with  a 
lijhited  tax  base. 


IJUKAl.  riKAT/ril:  OVi;  TO^VX  XKKDS  A  DOCTOK 

Statk^mka-t  of  13rai)].kv  Yivaax  Soutiikast  Xi'Iihasiva  C()Ar.Aii;yiTV 
Action  Couxcn,,  JlL':Mi50LnTj  Xkp.k/^" 

X^ono  0/  our  (*oiintios.  none  of  our  citios,  have*  public  hotiltU  ^>orvit.\s 
Jocajly  nvnilable.  Tlioixi  is  a  shoitao-o  of  dortoi's,  a  slu^rtaa'ti  of  iiui'r^o.^. 

My  a<r(Micy  just  this  last  Jiioiith 'fried  to  liire  it  r(\aisi(Te(l  nui'se  to 
liead  a  Jicw  pi'ogTaiii.  It  \vas  impos.sil)lo  to  liiid  a  iiur.sa  in  oui^  area  wJio 
wanted  to  work,  who  wasn't  already  workij^jz'  for  the  hospitals  and 
the  liospi  tals  ]iced  moi'C  people. 

^  X  thijik  it  is  wrony-  for  us  to  eonie  to  you  and  say  that  the  ills  of  rural 
Xebraska  can  be  solved  by  more  inoiioy  because  I  doirt  think  tliis  is  the 
ordy  answer.  ]^ut  i)crhaps  throuo'Ii  tlie  Depai'tniont  of  Tlealtlu  Educa- 
tion, and  AA^elfare  or  some  other  appro[)riate  vehicle  it  ^vould  be 
possible  for  stress  to  bo  placed  011  the  i>Toator  assistaiicc  for  rural  areas 
to  ha.ve  liealtli  services  for  people  who  cannot  aiTord  to  drive  60.  SU.  or 
100  miles  to  urban  areas  such  as  Omaha  and  Lincoln. 

Mavoij  I^ouKirr  A.  ]*iiaim-s,  Xoktii  PLA'i'Ti:,  Xi-:bi 

One  of  the  pi'oblenis  is  very  soi-ious  at  least  in  our  area  and  I  am 
sure  in  8om(»  of  these  othe.r  gentlemen's  conunun.ities  as  welJ.  *^Ve  ha\'e 
u  serious  liealth  care  probloni,  Even  iji  cities  of  20.000  as  well  as  those 
of  2,000  we  have  a  doctor  problem  of  providi]ig  adequate  medical  care 
for  these  people  who  would  like  to  live  in  our  cominniuty.  The  average 
age  of  our  physicians  is  too  liigh  ;  the  patient  load  is  too  liighj  and  some 
way,  soinehow,  must  find  some  jnethod  by  which  we  can  update 
.  our  facilities  aiul  attract  more  of  tlu^se  medical  people  into  our  rural 
areas.  I  think  it  is  a  thin^  that  is  r!i])idly  approaching  some  crisis 
areas. 

Statements  of  jMkklk  E.  Davjs,  .ArAXOU,  ^Maplktox,  Iowa,  .vxn 
rKKsn)RXT,  Xo]rriiwEST  Iowa  Mayohs  Assogiatiox  axd  EL:\tKii  IL 
Vekkkek,  DxiiiiCTOK,  Low  JiKXT  Housixo  Pjkj,tt:ct,  Xkw  IIoiMestj:  AO, 
rfiorx  ('KX'ri'K,  lowA**"^' 

L  IlcaJth  care  m  nival  areas.  The  specialization  and  sophistication 
of  healtl)  care  tends  to  follow  the  out-jnigration  of  population  f z'oin  the 
rural  area,  and  as  a  result,  under  present  SA'stems  for  the  delivery  of 
liealth  care,  the  rural  area  will  find  itself  farther  and  farther  awav 
from  health  facilities  ajid  personnel.  X'o  matter  wiiat  pattern  is  indi- 
cated in  the  future  for  payvii-nt  of  health  services,  the  mitui'al  opera- 
tion of  ecoimmics  will  deprives  sparsely-S(^ttled  rural  ai^eas  of  ade(iuate 
Ijoalth  service.  1  believe  tiuit  i^eversal  of  this  process  cajj  be  achieved  l)v 
massi\'e  increases  in  the  supply  of  health  manpower  at  every  level 
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^vitll  special  inducements  to  lieultii  practitioners  locate  ixi  rui'al  rtroas. 
As  an  example,  at  the  present  rate  of  atcririon,  vecy  sliortSy  there  u'i II 
be  no  o'oneral  pi'aetitioners  left  in  any  of  tlie  sni^xUer  comnninitles. 
This  is^not  a  coinplaiiir  or  attack  on.  any  professiccuil  nroap;  it  is  a 
reminder  oT  society's  failure*  and  unless  the  situation  is  corrected; 
small  conununities  are  doomed. 

1.AC1IIAX  KncioxAL  IIicALTii  Plaxxixg  Co.^c^^ssIox,  Ddicatuu.  Ala.*'^ 

ABliortai>;e  of  pliysicians  and  allied  health  personnel  has  reached  the 
critical  ])()iiit  in  rural  America.  It  luis  become  commonplace  for  tliese 
liealth  pi'oviders  to  he  required  to  ^vork  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  more, 
seven  days  u  week,  In  order  to  furnish  tlie  most  basic  and  lUH^essary 
health  services.  This  pace  is  a  killing  one,  and  is  not  conducive  to  en- 
ticing tliese  essential  health  providers  to  remain  in  a  rural  environ- 
ment. rnrthcrm(>rc,  these  conditions  act  to  discourage  newly  grad- 
uated medical  and  allied  health  students  from  establishing  their  pi'ac- 
tice  in  tliese  rural  areas.  A  position  as  a  resident  physician  at  a  large 
regiomil  or  metropolitan  liospital  olfcrs  the  young  graduate  a  much 
lighter  ^^;ork  load,  a  large  support  staff,  and  all  the  newest  medical 
^quipnient  availat)lc.  With  these  incentives  to  remain  in  the  large  ur^ 
ban  areas,  it  is  no  small  wonder  that  only  a  meager  few  return  to  the 
rural  areas  to  practice  their  professions.  ,  .  . 

Tjie  physicians  and  allied  health  pei^onnel  now  practicing  m  rural 
areas  are  either  retiring  or  migrating  to  urban  areas  and  they  are  nob 
bchig  replaced.  This  trend  has  left  counties  and  even  groups  of  coun- 
ties in  Alabama  witliout  aecess  to  a  physician.  Unless  this  trend  is 
checked  and  reversed,  we  will  witness  a  further  de-population  of  rural 
areas  and  more  rapid  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  health  c;\re. 

Chcckijig  and  reversiuiT  this  trend  has  become  one  of  the  major  con- 
cerns of  the  Tri^Coimty  Appalachian  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
c;ion_Alabama's  202  health  demonstration  project  funded  through 
the  Appalachian  Kesjional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  Tri-County  Appalachian  .Regional  Health  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  ])cen  vitally  concerned  with  the  impending  crisis  in  liealtli 
services  in  this  area.  This  area  has  been  fortunate  to  have  available 
the  funding  resources  of  the  202  program  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act,  working  in  partnership  with  local,  sttite,  and  other 
Federal  programs.  This  partnership  has  made  possible  a  realistic 
approuch  to  assisting  the  health  needs  of  rural  and  url)an  citizens 
and  for  developing  the  rationale  for  implementing  health  programs. 

The  passage  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  in  1905, 
:set  motion  a  large  and  comprehensive  effort  to  narrow  and  ulti- 
matelv  eliminate  the  wide  social  and  economic  gap  between  Appa- 
lacliia  and  the  rest  of  the  nation.  A  special  provision  of  this  Act, 
Section  202,  was  specifically  directed  toward  improving  health  condi- 
tions by  establishing  multi-county  healtli  demonstration  areas  within 

each  state.  r     .     ^  • 

The  Tri-County  Appalachian  Regional  Health  Plannmg  Commis- 
sion was  designated  in  1968  as  Alabama's  ^'202"  Plealth  Demonstration 
Area.  Since  1968,  due  to  Appalachian  funding,  unprecedented  strides 
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liave  been  made  in  tJiis  deinonslration  nrca  of  improve  methods  of 
delivering  health  services.  Local  invoh-ement  of  both  urbiiii  and  rural 
peoiilc  has  assisted  our  local  heidth  planning  agency  to  recognize  in 
its  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  health  planning,  as  an  in- 
novator in  the  health  iicld  and  as  a  stimulator  for  developing  new 
approacliGS  in  delivering  health  care. 

Several  rccoimnendations  made  by  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Kural  Fo\  cvtv  appear  to  bo  in  accordance  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Appalachian' Regional  Commission. 

"•The  Comm.i.ssion  recommends  that  the  United  States  adopt 
and  put  into  clfect  immediately  a  national  policv  designed  to  give 
the  residents  of  rur:d  America  equality  of  opportniiity  with  all 
other  citizens.  This  must  include  equal  access  to  jobs,  medical 
care,  housing,  education,  welfare  and  all  other  public  services, 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  place  of  residence." 

"The  Commission  is  deeply  concerned  at  the  evidence  of  disease 
and  the  luck  of  medical  care  in  rural  areas.  The  Commission, 
therefore,_  recommends  rapid  expansion  of  health  manpoAver— 
both  pro fcssiona.1  and  subprofe.ssional~in  rural  areas,  and  the 
establishment  of  Community  Health  Centers  which  can  focus  on 
^  ^  the  health  needs  of  rural  people ..." 
_  The  Tri-County  Appalacliian  Pvcgional  Health  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  tak-on  asserted  action  towarfl  improving  the  deii\'ery  of  health 
care  in  rural  areas.  In  converting  our  concern  into  action,  efforts  ha\-e 
been  concentrated  m  the  following  area : 

1.  AIIg dating  the  shorta/j  of  health  manpoioer; 

2.  U'pgrading  the  fhysical  facilities  for  heaUh  care  dcUvery,- 

o.  irnqn'oving  the  <xudUy  and  accessibility  of  rural  health  care 
services;  and 

h  ^'^^'^*^"'f7  developing  innovations  in  the  health  field. 
Health  Manpoiver  Progmm.~Hva\t]\  manpower  training  programs 
have  received  primary  emphasis  for  the  denioiustration  area.  Asso- 
ciate degree  programs  m  nursing  and  medical  records  technology, 
instituted  at  the  local  junior  college,  provide  stipend  support  to  di's- 
ad\-:mtaged  rural  and  urban  students.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  o]> 
portunity  to  study  locally  is  offei.-ed  to  area  students,  it  is  likely  that 
they  will  remain  m  the  general  locality  to  practice  their  skills.  For 
those  health  occupational  programs  not  offered  locally,  stipend  sup- 
port is  provided  area  students  to  attend  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  Bn-mmgham.  An  additional  program  provides  for  the  emplovment 
of  ach-ancod  niedical  and  pai-amedical  students  in  area  health  'facili- 
ties during  their  vacation  periods.  This  exposure  enhances  the  recruit- 
inent  potential  for  the  students  following  their  graduation  to  Avork 
111  a  rural  area. 

_  Thi.s  organization  has  adopted  :i  regional  philosoDhy  for  the  train- 
ing of  healtli  manpower  and  has  cooperated  wivli  the  University  of 
Alabaina  in  Birmingham,  the  Alabama  Education  Department  and 
area  colleges  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  and  fragmentation  of  train- 
ing programs  for  1  tea  1th  workers. 

Health  FaciUtiiS.~Th(i  Tri-County  Appalachian  Ecgional  ITealth 
J  lanning  CommiSi  ion  believes  that  rural  health  care  delivery  can  be 
iinproved  throngh  the  upgrading  and  expansion  of  health  facilities 
that  arc  easily  accessible  to  rural  arjas.  In  accordance  with  tJiis  belief, 
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Rovorul  pi'ojed's  l]avc  boon  iiiitiatod  \\\\\r]\  I'orns  oii  (Miui|)iiieiiL  renovii- 
tioii  and  I'onsu'uction  of  health  facilitioi^  in  llie  tri-coimty  nivu.  Tlieso 
cirorts  liiivo  ostablishocl  a  cardlar-inlonsivo  cmv,  iiiiil  and  pliy^icid 
tlicrapy  unit  in  eacli  ]n\\)]\v.  h<)S[)ital  in  tho  three  counties,  Achlinons 
have  been  constrncted  at  the  reha])l!i(ai  ion  eoiiler  and  iMil)lic  liuspihals 
in  two  of  t!ie  eonnties,  and  oxteiisive  j'enovation  and  I'enioik^iin.Li'  Inis 
been  accomplished  at  all  tliive  ho^^l)l^als.  Also,  uvw  bnitdinrs  are  be-. 
in<i:  constiaicted  in  which  to  honse  county  and  district  heaUh 
dej)arlinents. 

Ilealtli  Serrlres, — The  major  cniphasiH  of  the  demonstration  i)r()ie('t 
M^ill  continne  to  be  placed  on  the  improvement  (v!'  the^  actnal  health 
care  services  that  are  ilolivei'ed  to  the  individnal  citiziMi,  Pi'o<rran!S 
were  initiated  in  tins  health  demonstration  project  to  improve  j^'enerid 
health  care  (leli\ery  services  siicli  as  dental  healtlu  public  heaitlu 
e.mer/rency  services/ mental  health,  aJid  mental  retardation, 

J^teps  were  talvcn  to  provide  preventive  and  restorati\'e  dental  serv- 
ices to  ui'baii  and  rural  indi<;'ent  school  dnUlren,  A  comprehensive 
dental  heiiltli  odncation  pi-oo-vam  and  a  program  to  aid  local  comum- 
iiitics  in  fluoridatinrr  their  water  supplies  were  also  implemented, 

A  refi'ionul  a])proacii  to  delivering  public  health  cai'e  was  designed 
which  incorpoi-ated  as  coinponents  the  existing  conutv  liealtb  dei)art- 
monts  in  Lawrem^e,  Limestone  and  Morgan  coni^-.i<»s  under  one  public 
health  ollicer  imd  a  centiuli/.cd  expanded  statl'.  TJie  public  jiealtb 
services  rendered  by  this  organization  arc  heavily  utili/.ed  by  the  rural 
residents  of  these  ccmnties. 

Ill  order  to  impro\'e  emergency  serrices  in  the  tri-county  ain^a,  an 
c^^trective  radio  networlc  was  iinpfen^ented  to  provide  coinnnmicat.io]is 
capabilities  between  area  ])]iysicians,  bosintals,  ambulances,  ami  jk)- 
lico  and  (ire  (le])artnients.  Training  is  being  conducted  to  npgrade  the 
skills  of  ttiose  individuals  who  might  be  required  to  render  emergency 
niedical  care.  Also,  adequate  eontiguratiou  and  operating  standards 
were  established  for  ambulances. 

The  recent  increase  of  interest  in  and  concern  for  mentally  dis- 
i-url)ed  anil  retarded  indi^'iduals  iuis  caused  a  trend  toward  the  con- 
centration in  this  area  of  treatment  services  foi'  these  ailnients.  Two 
(hMTl()])niental  centers  for  the  mentally  retarded  have  been  established 
in  Decatur.  One  center,  which  is  to  l)e.  merged  with  the  tive  city  and 
county  school  systems,  serves  the  Tri-counly  area.  The  other  largei", 
state-operated  center  serves  the  thii'teen  counties  in  District  I.  A 
mental  health  center  and  an  alcoholism  center  liave  been  established 
to  serve  Lawrence,  Limi^stone.  Cullman  ami  i\Iorjii:an  Counties,  v^at- 
ellite  (^linics  and  buses  operated  by  these  organizations  furnish  access 
to  these  services  for  tbose  in  the  niral  area, 

Innoralifjns. — It  is  expected  that  future  health  care  deli  very  systc^ns 
will  be  developed  through  innovations  in  the  health  Held.  The  Lfrn:- 
renar  Counfii  flealth  Care  Projer:l  was  designed  as  an  innovati\'e 
approach  foi*  the  delivery  erf  I'ural  health  care.  This  etl'ort  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  24tli  Xational  Conference  on  Pural  Health  and 
the  Amei'ican  Medical  Association  as  a.  sigjiificant  and  imiovative 
model  for  rural  health  care  delivery.  The  Lawremie  CouMy  Health 
Care  Project  was  developed  as  .a  result  of  co{)]xu'ution  between  the 
local  comnuinity,  the  Alabama  iRegional  Medical  Program,  the  At- 
lanta. Onice  of  ITEW5  ♦'l^^'  ITniversity  of  Alabania  in  iViriningham.  and 
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llio  local  Iloaltli  IMaiiiiin^iz' {'onmii^^s'wjiu  In  addirioii  to  iiiitiiil  planning' 
cirorts,  a  MKDKX  Traiiiini;'  Pi'ojiTarii  has  Ij^hmi  i»slal»lish(Ml  liy  lln- 
I  "ni\-(M'.sit.v  ol'  Alabiuiia  .Medical  C(Mitt»r  in  llii'min.ii'liaiu  io  |)Pnvi(l(» 
IMi ysician  s  Assistants  to  work  in  rhis  |)roo'i'ai)i.  It  will  fiiiTlici' 
ciiluiiuvd  hy  t\\i'  os(al)!isiniuMi(  of  (Ik»  Kaiiiily  Prndiro  Iu^sidci]c*y 
Pn^UTain  at'llic  Vniwrsity  of  Alahama  in  I')irininiz'hajn  am!  IImi  place- 
inriitor  !vsi(l(Mi1s  in  tlio  lairal  n  iva 

AiiolluM'  i\\ain[)lo  of  an  (^\])(M'iiiUMital  a|)pi'<);irh  is  (liiit  coiisiiljatloii 
sorvirc^s  IVoin  tlio  stall'  and  faculty  at  (ho  TniviM'sity  ol"  Alal>ania 
Medical  (-enter  in  Binnina'hani  hav(*  h'i'W  in;ide  aviiilahK^  via  "^AWl'S 
line  to  all  health  pc^vsonnel  in  the  tri-connty  ai'eju  To  promote  hetl(M' 
continuin,ir  echicat.ion.  health  personnel  fi'oni  Ihis  area  may  recpiest 
tapes  to  ije  ])luyod  from  a.  evnlral  tap(^  lihrary,  and  they  nwiy  also 
recpiest.  infoi'mat-ion  throuirh  a  ixiivrenee  siM'vice  at  tli(>  Tiuvei'sity 
Kel'erenct^  Lihrai'V.  Anotlan'  innovative  featuiv  oi*  this  |)i'oii'rar!i  is 
that.  ])hA*siclans  fi'oni  this  area,  may  transmit  electrocardio^'ranis  via 
telephone  to  tin*  .Myocardial  Infai'ction  Research  Tnit  at  lh(\  Medical 
C(»ntei'  for  intei'])retation  oi'  consultation.  It  is  felt  that  tliis  service 
will  hi'injr  the  advuncomeiitw,  exi)ertise,  and  resoui'cos  of  the  .Medical 
(  entei"  to  tiie  local  liealth  |)crsonnel  and  ena])le  them  to  provich*  hettcM- 
health  care,  keep  thorn  ahrciist  of  iioav  discoveries  in  (ho  health,  iield 
a.nd  add  to  their  overall  su|>ply  of  inforjnation  and  resonrees, 

Tlie  siirniHcaTioc  of  the  Appahichian  ''^^02'"  Health  Demonstration 
i;i'ojects  is  the  emjihasis  iriven  to  ttio  d(vlivei'y  of  liealth  servicers.  These 
<lenu>nstration  areas  in  these  states  have  exi^ej'inientecl  for  the  past 
thive  years  with  nmv  approaches  for  deveh)i)nient  ol'  health  man- 
power* delivery  of  health  services,  as  well  as  experinientin;:'  witl^  tlu» 
existing-  luniltli  delivery  system.  Tlie  most  sig-niticant  coufj'ibution  of 
the  Appahichian  ^^202^'*  piealt.h  Demonstration  rroje<'ts  has  been  the 
(dl'ort  exerted  in  th(v  revision  and  relineniejit  of  the  annual  JlealtJi 
Development  Thins.  On  the  basis  of  revisions  to  tlie  amuial  PTeultli^ 
;Develoi)nuMit  Plans,  ii  cycle  of  events  occnrs;  i.o,,  identilication  of 
ol)jectiv(»s,  development  of  broad  i)n)gi'ains  and  component  projects 
relatin<r  to  objective  accomplishment,  submission  of  ])roject«,  appi-oval- 
of  i)rojects,  implcn.ientation  of  projects,  and  evaluation  of  on-*roin<i* 
prof^rams. 

Tt  has  l)een  our  pleasure -to  share  wdth  you  some  of  our  ap[)roaches 
for  improviuii:  t.he  deliveiT  of  comprehensive  health  services  to  oni* 
nu'al  i)opu1ation.  We  would  he  g'lad  to  share  any  additional  infoi-ma- 
tion  which  avouUI  be  of  assistance. 

Dn,  Tiu):mas  N,  Lvw.  OifAiuMAX.  DKi\\R'nrr.xT  of  Co:MMuxrrv 
HicAr/rir,  TjNivKKsrrv  or  Oivr.Airo.ArA  i[KDLCAL  Ciox'J'ku,  Okla.  Ctty''* 

Dr.  Lynx.  Tlie  University  Oklalioma  ^Medical  Center  has  as  its 
primary  mission  education  and  contimies  to  hare  this,  Howevei*,  in 
about  the.  a(hninistration  of  the  medicaJ  C(»ntei^  felt  that  it  should 
(Unvote  itself  to  the  solution  of  some  healtli  problems  other  than  just 
by  the  educational  I'onte. 

'  One  of  these  that  presented  itself  in  a  major  way  to  Oklahoma  was, 
*^^A']iy  ai*e  there  not  doctors  in  rural  Oklahoma.^* i  "Why  are  tliey 
h^ivi.Uii"'? 

*e:ip<]  (;ri.  no,  7;-^  nn<l  74 — Ileiirin^'  V, 
74-011)- ~71i  IS 
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AVc  questioned  some  people  who  were  retuniing  to  our  residoncy 
[)rogi'uins  lor  ypociiilty  training  wJio  had  boon  out  in  rurul  practice 
ajiil  they  wouhl  conic  back  and  say,  cannot  take  it.  1  mn  on  call  li^t 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  There  is  nobody  to  rel  ieve  me.  1  am  trapped 
and  I  cannot  stand  it  aiiy  longer." 

They  also  tell  us  that  they  have  jio  oth  -  /.  ofessional  colleagues  to 
talk  with— nobody  with  whom  to  Iuia  c  day-u)-day  conversations  about 
whatever  doctors  talk  about.  This  is  wliy  they  return. 

They  also  mention  tiie  comnmnity  ifseli'/They  felt  that  the  school 
system  was  not  up  to  the  quality  wJiicli  they  would  like  to  have  their 
children's  education  to  be  handled  through  and  lack  oi  other  cultural 
advanta<:'es. 

AVell,  looking  at  this,  the  medical  center  felt  that  it  could  work  with 
a  snurll  conuuuuity  to  see  if  some  of  these  problems  couhi  [k\  ovei'conie 
and  get  some  medical  care  back  to  a  connnunity  which  did  not  have  it. 
The  community  of  AA'akita  presented  itself  and  thereupon  began  a 
l>artiuM'ship  which  continues  to  this  date. 

/TJic  citizens  of  Wakita,  via  a  local  corporation,  floated  a  self-liq^ 
uidating  bond  issue  and,  with  the  help  of  the  jncdical  center,  de- 
signed a  facility  to  really  be  the  kind  a  physician  should  like  to  prac- 
tice in.  It  had  under  one  roof  a  nursijig  home,  an  extended  care  facility, 
a  nonsui'gical  hospital,  a  pharmacy  and  oliers  space  for  three  physi- 
cians, otters  space  for  people  to  extend  the  care  of  the  facility  out  to 
the  connnunity  such  as  a  public  health  Juirse  and  social  workers,  a 
smal'l  emergency  room  and  a  small  obstetrical  facility. 

This  happezied.  Thing's  went  along  reasonably  sniootltly.  The  facil- 
ity was  opened  in  IDCS  and  recruiting  for  pliyslcians  to  ilran  this  was 
undertaken  and  the  lirst  physician  was  recruited  to  begin  practice 
there  in  19G9. 

I  might  add  that  frojn  the  time  that  tiie  facility  was  opened,  they 
ha(l  round-the-clock  medical  coverage  by  faculty  generally  ivom  the 
Uni\xu'sity  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center,  who  drove  130  miles  and 
stayed  there  for  periods  of  time. 

The  future  of  Wakita  now  looks  assured.  It  is  functionh^g.  It  is 
providing  good  health  care.  It  has  had  however,  problems  in  its  devel- 
opment. Xot  the  least  of  these  has  been  Federal  regulations  regarding 
statHng  patterns  in  health  facilities;  that  is,  in  hospitals,  nurshig 
homes  and  such  as  that.  ' 

For  instance,  we  have  tx)  have  two  directors  of  nursing,  one  for  the 
nursing  home  and  ojie  for  the  hospital,  and  they  may  both-  be  there  at 
the  same  time  even  though  they  are  working  out  of  the  sa^ne  nursing 
station. 

Senator  CuirrLS.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there? 
Dr.  Lrxx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cuirrrs.  Is  that  required  by  statute  or  is  that  b)^  regulatioii? 
]3r.  Lvxx.  It  is  by  regulation. 

Senator  CnirLis.  They  ought  to  U.^v  it  ivq:i.  That  is  just  ridiculous. 
^  Dr,  Lyxx.  In  summaiw,  I  would  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  you : 

(1)  That  small  rm-al  medical  centers  be  set  up  only  on  a  regional 
basis,  relying  on  transportation  to  bring  the  people  to^i  center  "where 
minimum  of  tluw  physicuins  may  practice  toget  her,  and  that  I'eliance 
on  solo  practitioners  in  very  small  towns  be  discouraged; 
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(2)  That  increased  attojitioii  l.)C  given  to  tlio  role  of  other  moanbers 
of  the  healrli  toaiii  (i.e.j  phy.siriaii'^^  assisrariis)  in  the  expau.sio]!  of 
physiciuu  servicers,  part  iculurly  in  rin*a.l  areas: 

{  :])  TJiaf  sonic  soi't  of  entic'enuMit  bo  desiiiMu-il  for  phvsieians  who 
jiito  rural,  practice,  sucli  as  initial  income  auirnuMUation.  ibfeiMnent 
iToni  the  draft,  et  cetera ; 

(4)  Tiie  university  nuH:Ucai  cc-.nti^'S  be  oncouratred  to  ih^votc  more 
of  tJicir  attention  to' rural  heaUh  cai'e;^  ((/)  I'eiiai'dinji:  pi'imary  care; 
(6)  I'e^rtirdina*  the  auguicntation  of  continuinii'  education  programs  for 
physicians  in  I'ural  areas; 

[o]  That  a  careful  h)(>k  be  t;ikeii  at  State  and  Federal  re<>'uhitions 
^vJ!ich  inliibit  deveIo])ment  ol-  innovative  h)eal  solutiony  to  problems, 
and  that  irreatei'  llexibility  bo  allowed  in  this  aiva. 

Thank  you  very  inucli. 

Senator  Bkm.xox.  Doctor,  just  one  quick  question. 

■.l>us;ed  on  your  testimony,  you  appear  to  b^^  recoimnending  that 
sornethinii'  siiuihir  to  ^vhat'  was  done  ^vitll  the  establisliment  of  the 
vocational  technical  school  distiacts  in  Oklahoma  be  established  as  far 
as  setting  uj)  r\iral  health  clinics.  You  know,  wlien  ^ve  put  together 
tlie  plaji  for  the  VoTech  schools,  we  reqnii'cd  tliat  the  area  have  at 
least  40,000  people,  and  I  believe  a  $40  million  valuation. 

Ai'e  yo\i  suggesting  that  there  be  some  kuul  of  a  Federal  matching 
fund  for  a  rui'al  clinic  if  it  ^vill  serve  a  population  large  enough  to 
justify  three  doctors  and  the  paramedical  people  that  it  requires? 

])]\  Lvxx.  I  am  not  sure  1  would  make  the  exact  parallc],  Init  some 
kind  of  encouragement  should  be  given  toward  tliis.  I  would  say  a 
minimum  of  three  physicians  serving  a  population  of  ten  thousand 
people,  01'  seven  thousiind  might  he  more  accurate,  that  sort  of  thing 
be  encouraged  ratlier  than  wdiat  Flill-Burton  has  done  in  the  past,  ancl 
that  is  go  out  and  help  with  the  financing  of  hospitals  in  connnunities 
of  1.000  population  where  thei-e  is  no  doctor  or  the  doctor  is  70  years 
old  or  sojuething. 

We  have  nu)Juune]its  all  over  Oklahoma  that  IIill-15urton  built  that 
are  empty. 

Senator  I^KLL^srox.  Would  you  put  together  a  reasonable  set  of 
specihcations  that  you  think  would  help  identify  a  viable  community 
for  the  creation  of  one  of  these  Federal  

Dr.  Lyxx.  a  viable  health  district? 

Senator  Beli-^aiox.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lyxx.  Okay. 

Senator  Bl^Ln:^[Ox.  Would  you  do  this? 

Dr.  Lynn.  .Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  is  as  follow^s:) 

RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

That  tlie  quantity  and  frequently  the  quality  of  health  services  avail- 
able to  vast  reaches  of  rural  America  is  insufficient,  appears  at  this 
time  to  be  accepted  by  mo^t.  At  least  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  inade- 
quacies also  appear  equally  obvious.  Although,  I  shall  be  referring 
for  the  most  pai't  to  physicians,  the  statements  can  be  applied  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  extent  to  other  members  of  the  healtli  professions. 

I.  The  physician-patient  ratio  in  rural  areas  is  si^nificautly  less 
^  than  in  irrban-suburban  areas  of  the  United  States.  This  is  occasioned 
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iio(-,  only  l)y  failuro  of  yoiini;-  physicijiiis  who  luv  i-cfciit  ;Ln'n(lu:i(:(S  of  cd- 
nnitioii.'il  i)i'nLn'!iins  to  <];o  into'nirnl  aiTus  to  lu-iiiii  tlicir  Uniclico.  I)iit 
:ilso  (Ino  to  pliysiciims  almuly  in  pi'iidn/o  in  ninil  iircas  loavinL''  to 
rctui'M  iMllicr  to  viii'ious  (mIucmI ional  prou-rnjus  Icadin.H'  to  spoci'altv 
caivcfs  or  to  iirl)an  iiivas  wliciv  association  with  otlu'r  lilivsieiaiis.  i-tt'-. 
uiv  aviiilj'.lilc.  This  snit  of  pliysician  and  healtli  pci'soinud  behavior 
i-t'o-ardino-  practice  in  nirul  areas  ai^pears  to  ho  sti'oaiily  rehited  to 
a  |)aitern  of  solo  practice  which  has  developed  in  nii'al  ureas  over 
many  years  and  which  lias  not  chann-ed  toward  ^-ronp  i)ractiee  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  in  urban  areas.  The  phenomenon  of  «>-ronp  pi'nciice 
relieves  tlte  physician  of  the  bnrden  of  bciufr  continnously "on  call 
•2-[  lionrs  a  day.  seven  days  a  week,  and  makes  life  ^'.vneraliy  more, 
pleasant  while  in-ovidin<r  for  a  continnity  of  medical  care  for  the 
|)ntients  oi;  tlio  "<i-roup."'  The,  !>'i-oiip  jn'aetice  also  makes  available  to 
the  phy:siciiiii  easy  consultation  with  his  collea-jrues.  which  is  consid- 
ered a  distinct  i)his  by  most  who  pi'uctiee  medicine.  Other  reasons  For 
physicians  not  i-etnrnino'  to  rural  areas  iiicludc  the  jonl  or  ima<>ined 
rencc  in  quality  of  life  that  he  perceives  between  the-  urban 
and  rural  sotting-.  In  small  towns,  he  notes  an  inferior  education  for 
his  children  and  a  paucity  of  recreutionnl  features  such  as  theatei-, 
.symphony,  musemns,  evoiiuin:  entertaimnent,  etc.,  to  wliich  he  ha.s 
become,  accustomed  durin-:;  Iii.s  training  which  by  and  hiro'o  h;,s 
occurred  in  I'idatively  larL'e cities. 

II.  'J'Jiere  lias  been  a.  (reneral  trend  of  popnhition  niifrvatiou  from 
rtiral  to  urban  areas  leaviii^^  many  health  facilities  partially  vacant. 
With  an  inadequate  population  to  sup])ort  an  alreadv  e.xistin/r  fucilitv. 
Its  continnefl  opeir.tiori  bocor.ies  nneconomicaL 

Asii<rge.sted  solution  foi'  this  would  be  a  rural  program  for  medicall  v 
underdeveloped  areas. 

1.  Kural  Health  districts  should  be  foi-nied  m  areas  in  which  certain 
things  could  ha]ipeu  that  do  not  Iiappen  in  the  remainder  of  the 
coimtry  regarding  the  provision  of  health  services.  The  Kaiser- 
Permanentc  Organization  found  that  aj)pro\'i)nately  one  phvsician 
per  1.000  population  is  sufficient  to  provide  comprehensive  care.  In 
this  situation,  however,  we  are  conccriiecl  with  the  primary  cai-e 
with  referral  of  specialty  problems  into  a  urban  area.  It  would,'  there- 
fore. app(>ar  that  an  appro.\imate  i)hvsician-popuhition  i-atio  should  l)e 
one  physician  per  2,000  populatioA.  Ecliance  on  transportation  of 
the  patient  to  the  physician  should  be  sought  rather  than  pnttin.» 
physicians'  services  on  an  isolated  and  dispersed  pattern.  These  should 
be  arranged  so  that  the  center  of  practice  for  a  group  of  physicians 
i_s  no  more  than  appro.xiinately  30  minutes  br  ground  tranapmtation 
from  the  furthest  patient  that  it  serves. 

2,  111  rural  health  districts,  ejicouragcment  could  be  jviven  physicinns 
to  begin  practice  by :  "  "  ' 

(fi)  l)(>ferment  from  draft  for  as  long  as  thev  continue  to  practice 
ni  this  district.  " 
(b)  An  income  tax  write-off. 

o.  Physicians,  in  oi-der  to  qualify  for  these  benefits  for  )T.turnimr  fo 
rural  practice,  should,  if  possible,  develop  an  association  with  a  niini- 
muin  of  two  other  physicians  such  that  easv  consultation  is  possible 
and  evening,  nighttime  and  vacation  coverage  can  be  obtained.  ' 
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•I.  Tn  (ills  rural  lioiilth  disiri'.'t,  stafliiii»'  ])attoriis  in  lioaltli  facilities, 
i.e..  (inir.sinji;  lioiiu^y.  Jiospirals  and  cxtiMukHl  care  faciliti(?s)  shouUl 
lie  siilH(;ion(iy  ilexihlo.  so  that  luaxinniiii  a(lvaiita<iv  may  he  taken  of: 
availahlo  lieahii  ])e!'sonii(0.  Tliese  faeihties  should  ml  In*  i'(M|uii'ed  to 
nie(«t  all  of  thi»  eriliM'ia  a'eiu^i'ally  !*e([iiired  i-eii-ardlng  piM'Sotuiel 
sljilliiio*  i)att(M*its. 

o.  Also,  in  th(^  rural  health  distrk't,  spiH.'ial  provisions  should  hi^,  nituli^ 
ior  eontiiMiiu}:'  ])rolVssionai  and  pMiei'al  eihimlion  of  (he  liealtli  per- 
sonnel, via-  exi(Mjsion  di\-isions  from  nniviu'sit i(^s  for  fiie  pMUM'al  <Hhi- 
ealion  and  from  univei'sity  inedietil  e(Milers  for  the  eouthminii'  lusdlii 
ethieation. 

<!.  More  ex((uisive  use  shonhl  h{^  alhnved  foi*  otiuu'  lu^lpinir  ixu'Sonnid 
sueli  as  tlie  piiysieian  assistant.  It  is  ((uite  [)ossil)h^  thai  iut'elliij:ent  use 
oL'  th(\se  ])eo])le  will  ch^erease  somewhal  the  ahsolutt^  numher  ol!  physi- 
cians need(^d  in  iiny  ])ar(ieuhir  area. 

7.  Asa i)artol'l]iis  n^Mjeral  pi-oji^ram.  increased eneouraa'emoni' should 
he  <>*ivcn  to  uJiiviU'sity  medical  centei\s  to  devt^lop  educational  pro- 
iri'ams  ^vhicll  cMni)l)asix(^  primary  heahh  care  delivery,  rather  than 
odncation  wliich.  p(»r  se,  leads  toward  an  ultimate  sptriah'y  choice. 

liouKK  I),  !^^Aso^^  rj{Ksu)KX'r.  Xr:r,uAsicA  ^Medical  Associai'ion% 
.  McCooK,  Xkhr.''- 

First,  let  me  say  that  Xohraska'is  nnicli  like  tlie  rest  sof  the  United 
Stares  in  that  the  i)rol)lems  of  licalth  care,  delivery  are  quite  variable 
in  di  Ihuvnt  sections,  l^rovidini*:  for  the  care  of  tlio-  sick,  injured  or  aii'cd 
in  r*asiorri  Nebraska,  iii  I'driuiveiy  close  proximity  to  Oniaha  or  Lin- 
coln, is  quite  diH'erent  from  ])rovidiji<,^  that  same  seiAdcc  in  the  sand- 
hills or  horo  in  Sonth^vcst  Xebraska.  Outstatc  X^el^i'aska,  tliat  area 
<mtside  metropolitan  Omaha  antl  Lincohu  is  nuuh\  up  of  abont  lifteen 
minor  pot)ulation  cmitei's  eacli  sei'\'ing  a  rtdatively  lari>'0  agricultural 
territory.  Ju  eastern  Xebraska  we  have  two  Indian  reservations  ])n> 
siMiting  tlieir  nniqu(^  pi'oblems  and  alon^i:  the  Xortli  Platte  River 
thi*ono-h  the  Panhandle  tliere  is.n.  concentration  of  transient  Alexican- 
AijuM'ican  population.  Many  of  the  service  comnnmities  in  Xebraska 
are  close  to  bordering  states—such  as  McCook.  Scottsbhilf,  Hasthigs 
and  Beatrice — whitdi  creates  some  problems  in  programs  sucii  us 
]\redicaid. 

Whilo  discussing  Xebraska*s  ])roblems.  medical  manpo^ver  distri- 
bntion  must  be.  considered.  T]i  this  regard,  T  would  like  to  present  a 
few  .figures  which  will  illustrate  my  point.  I  tliink.  On  a  state-wide 
basis  in  1940.  tlic  physician  population  ratio  was  1:040  and  in  1070 
this  ratio  had  di'oj}ped  to  1:  0*25.  However,  in  the  same  thirty  years, 
the  area  outside  Omaha  and  Lincoln  went  from  a  ratio  of  l:'li40  to 
a  ])liysician-population  ratio  of  1 : 1405,  AVhat  I'm  saying  is  that  state- 
wide^ wc  hiivc  done  a  good  job  of  retaining  pliysicians  in  Xebraska 
but  the  rural  ai*eas  have  lost  ground. 

In  considering  these  figures  I  bolieve  they  should  be  tempered 
^yith  consideration  of  improved  nu^dical  facilities,  better  transporta- 
tioiK  etc.  which  has  increased  the  i)roductivity  of  our  pliysicians. 

Xebraska  medical  manpower  discussions  in  the  past  have  nsually 
come  around  to  mention  of  the  fact  that  thirteen  of  onr  ninety  three 
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counties  ]i;^ve  310  phvsioiauF.  It  sliould  iilso  Ui  iiulinitod  T  l)('li('vi\  lliat 
nino  of  thtiKo  thirtcuMi  ('(mntii^s  luivo  a  11)70  cvnms  of  KO.Vl  oi'  U^ss. 
With  fairly  adociuate  I'oads  and  transi.H)vtatioii  most  of  thoso  arras 
ar(i  roasonably  closo  in  lime  to  sui'i'Oiindiiiu*  modical  facilitios. 

Till  igiiout  rural  Nebraska,  liave  liud  some  dlllicnity  in  provi(l- 
inji;  allied  health  siM'vices.  notably  in  the  lieULs  of  social  Avoi'kei's,  ])hysi- 
cal  therapy,  and  n^Miroloiry.  At  pres(Mit.  tliese  sei'viees  ai*e  nvailal)le 
but  ])iumarily  only  witli  coiisidei'able  expeiidituro  for  (iMvel. 

After  inentioninir  some  of  the  ])robloms  in  lu^altli  cai'e  in  I'urul 
Xebrask:u  T  wonld  like  to  bi'iedy  mention  sonu^,  ol'  the  oxistini!'  [iro- 
jxrams  aimed  at  solution  of  .thrs(^  problems.  In  order  ro  n^luee  Hio 
time  involved  in  {zivinj:  my  oi'al  iviuarlcs  1  liavt^  honr  ,s(^me  matei'ial 
prepart^d  bv  the  Univei'sity  of  Nebraska  Colleiiv  of  Medieiiu^  aiul 
the  Nobi-aska  Ixe^^iomil  I^Iedieal  .Proirram.  1  would  like  to  ask  tln\t 
tlio.se  reports  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  my  remai'ks. 

To  first  mention  some  of  the  pro<:i'ams  wliicli  we  in  Nebraska  fyel 
are  of  proven  value.  I  would  like  to  disenss  the  prereptoi'sliip  iJcniion 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  cui'i'ienlmn.  This  is  a  four  week  required 
exposure  of  senior  medieal  students  to  rural  practice.  The  student  may 
select  any  of  fifty  practicing:;  physicians  in  outstate  NVbi'aska  to  spend 
this  period  of  time  witli.  AVc  feel  this  ]n'o,LTam  has  been  instruineiUal 
ill  locatiufi  younji'er  physicians  in  rural  Nebi'aska. 

Rural  ilealth  Day  is  held  o]ice  a  yeai*  in  Omaha  as  a  cooperati\-e 
cflort  between  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Creighton  T^niversity,  'I'be 
Academy  of  Family  Practice,  aiul  the  Nebraska  State  ^h'dical  Associa- 
tion. Every  town  iii  our  state  is  invited  to  send  repi'esentatives  to  dis- 
cuss possible  future  location  with  the  medical  siiidenls.  Thiw  ]jroginm 
too  has  been  etlective  in  securing'  psysieians  for  rural  Nebraska,  One 
important  ancillary  benefit  has  been  that  the  students  have  educated 
the  comimmities  as  to  factors  important  in  atti-acting  today's  youni:' 
physician. 

Tlio  new  Action  Agency  program  inangurated  as  a  consolidation  of 
Vista  and  the  Peace  Corps  is  being  promoted  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  College  of  Medicine.  In  our  state,  this  is  known  as  NOVA 
(Nebraska  Opportunity  for  Volmiteei-s  in  Action).  I'iu^  target  date 
for  these  students  to  begin  service  is  Sei)temb(>r  ^(i,  just  17  days  from 
noAv. 

There  are  two  unique  programs  in  Nebraska  aimed  at  improving 
medical  services  in  rural  Nebraska  which  I  would  like  to  mcntioiL 
Creighton  University  has  recently  begun  teaching  some  of  their  medi- 
cal students  to  fly.  The  purpose  behind  this  is  to  increase  the  rural  phy- 
sicians access  to  surrounding  medical  centers  for  referral  as  well  as 
post-gradnate  education. 

In  addition,  and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Nebraska  Kegional 
Medical  Progi^am,  a  12  foot  by  GO  foot  mobile  trailer  unit  is  operational 
in  Nebraska.  This  is  a  cancer  screening  miit  ahned  at  the  most  com- 
mon cancer  sites.  This  unit  is  programmed  to  supplement  the  care 
of  patients  in  areas  of  low  medical  manpower  as  well  as  the  Indian  res- 
ervations*  It  will  also  supplement  service  to  the  migr:Mi<  worker 
population. 

One  additional  program  deserves  mention  since  it  is  aimed  at  im- 
proving tlie  quality  of  care  as  opposed  to  programs  aimed  at  the  qnan- 
tity  of  health  services.  Tliis  is  the  Coronary  Care  Training  Program, 


again  under  the  sponsoisliip  o.f  the  Xebraska  Kc^-ional  :\rrilic::l  Vvo- 
gi-n\n.  To  date  SOG  imi'ses  and  55  pliysicinns  have  been  trained  in  tlie 
newest  tedniiques  of  carino;  for  tlie  patient  with  coronary  oechi-sion. 

M\:  ('Jr.iirnain.  1  can  wuni  np  niy  remarks  i)y  .sayino;  thut  tlie  provi- 
sions of  services  and  iMi[)rovenu'nt  of  the  socio-ecoiioiirK'  status  of  out- 
state  Nebraska  is  a  ])re,- requisite  for  preventino;  tiie  loss  of  j)Opidation 
in  our  rural  conununities.  These  problems  are  compl-x  to  identify  as 
well  as  to  solve. 

Tiianlc  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement  on  behalf 
of  tlie  ^Nebraska  State  .Medical  Association  and  the  ])eoj)le  of  South- 
west Nebraska.  ,. 

M ode?  rural  health  care  system 

_  An  important  recent  development  lias  been  the  efl'orts  made  to  estab- 
lish a  Model  Pvural  Health  Care  System.  Li  the  summer  of  1071  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraslca  entered  into  an  aaree- 
jnent  witli  tlie  Trustees  of  the  Community  Hospital,  Inc.  of  Broken 
Bow,  Nebraska,  to  provide  for  a  joint  cooperative  program  for  the 
development  of  such  a  system.  The  program  ecompasses  several  goals 
and  objectives. 

The  program  will  have,  among  its  objectives,  1)  the  pi'oviding  of 
the  same  quality  of  health  care  to' person's  living  iji  the  area  served  by 
the  Commnnity  Hospital,  Inc.  as  is  available  to  persons  living  in  tlie 
metropolitan  areas  of  Nebraska,  and  2)  tlie  training  aiid  education 
in  rural  health  care  of  medical  and  nursing  stude]its,  graduate  phy- 
sicnxns,  and  allied  health  personnel  at  the  University  of  Nebrasfca 
Medical  Center. 

The  program  is  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  coordinat- 
ing coinmittee  consisting  of  the  chairman  and  four  additional  members. 
Two  of  the  four  additional  members  of  the  committee  are  a])pointcd  by 
Community  Hospital,  Inc.  and  the  remaining  two  members  of  the 
committee,  are  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ur.iversity  of  Ne- 
braska ^[cdical  Center.  It  is  expected  that  the  progran;  will  facilitate 
the  availability  and  acccssability  of  health  services  in  a  representa- 
tive rural  area  using  tlie  cooperative  efforts  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governmeuts.  the  Uiiiversity  aiid  indi^•idual  physicians  in  other  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  community.  It  .should  provide  for  the  reeducation 
of  liealth  care  jn'oviders  and  consumers  toward  more  efficient  use  of  the 
variety  of  health  resources  available.  It  should  also  ])rovide  quality 
health  care  at  reduced  cost  through  prevention  screening,  early  dia<^- 
nosis,  and  increased  use  of  ambulatory  care. 

Nelrasha  Opportunity  for  Volunteers  in,  Action  {NOVA) 

Students  at  the  University  of  Ncbrnska  College  of  :\redicine  par- 
ticipate m  tlie  University's  system-wide,  federal Iv-financed  volunteer 
services  program  known  as  Nebraslca  Opportunity  for  Volunteers  in 
Action  (NOVA).  NOVA  is  sponsored  bv  ACTION,  a  federal  acrcncv 
which  combines  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  otlier  volunteer  service 
agencies.  The  medical  students  will  begin,  their  volunteer  service 
about  October  1, 1971. 

Three  projects  are  being  developed  for  student  placement  in  the 
program.  Five  students  will  be  at  the  Douglas  County  Hospital  Annex 
and  the  pavilion  section  of  Douglas  County  Hospital  which  have  a 
patient  population  of  over  300  persons.  Eachmedical  student  will  be  in 


rijai'ji'o.  of  a  siM't  ion.  ;md  wilt  serve'  witli  a  niedK^al  lai-ully  snpi^rvisor 
loljclp  |u'o\-i(kM':iiH'  lo!' Mu'  |)atiriits  IIS  ^^■^dl  jis  I'ooidiiial f  ihc  ni-tivitios 
of  allied,  lu'alrli  ]>rolVssioiials  and  otlier  NOA'A  workcM'S  who  are  ori- 
rntiMl  loward  Mn*  social  .sciiMires.  Owv  student  will  he  at  ih'oUeii  ])OW. 
^  '"I'aska  and  will  study  \y'\y<>.  under  local  physician  sw[)er\-istoiK  to 
.•dinat<»  the  de]i\ery  of  health,  f-ai'e  with  the  acaivities  of  sc^'ci-al 
.dtli  and  \\'(dfai'i'  aa'i^neief^.  Subsi^(}iieiit  voliinltMM's  at  liroheii  Fiow 
woidd  then,  iiniu^r  superx'isioii  ol'  loeal  physicians,  derncr  the  health 
care  called  ior  in  the  first  orpmi/.ational  |)laii.  riix  students  Avonld  be 
assi^^'ucnl  N)  th<'  W'innehau'o  and  Pint'  l{i<lire  1  ndian  restM'vations  and  the 
nniz'rfint  Mexlcan-Ainern-an  resiih^ils  in  the  ScottsldnlV,  Xehrasha.  ai'ea 
to  worlc  toward  the  deveioi?nienfc  oi  pul)He  health  niii'siny*,  well  haby 
care,  nutritional  education  and  social  ap'eni\\-  eoordini-.tion,  Tliesc  stu- 
dents wouhl  also  work  under  .local  medical  snpcirvision. 

I    niVTsiox  ot'^  hTtiATi  iii':vvi/nr 

linral  coiumnniries  today. are  chan^>"iji<]^'  iii  countless  ways:  in  nuni- 
])e.rs  anit  aire  oT  tlie  i)0[)ulation.,  t(K'linoh\ay.  social  oi-<:'ainzations,  and 
so[diistieation  in  dtMuands  I'or  all  tyjies  oi'  s<n'vices,  inchidin^ii;  liealtli 
care,  aiul  improved  access  to  these  sev\'ices, 

Xet)raska.  is  faced  with  the  re!at(Hl  problems  ol'  a  .shortairc  of  phy- 
sicians in  rural  areas  and  the  a^in*^  ol"  tliose  doctoj"S  who  ai-e  ava  ilahle. 
CoTn])onnding'  tlu^st^  problems  arc  the  special  hoaltii  needs  of  rural 
areas.  in(.airr(^il  IxM-ansc  or  recrcnitional  de:vclopincnts,  environmental 
hazards  oJ:  a^'ricidtnre,  and  tlie  hio-h  accident  rate  aiuono-  farmers. 

A  new  ap[u-oach  oflVn's  pronnsc  for  the  future-.  Ju  v\uii:nst  1071,  the 
Fniversity  of  Xebraska  Board  of  Ke^vnts  created  a  Division  of  Km-al 
Health  at  the  Medical,  Center.  This  division  will  include  facnlty  nicm- 
l)ers  from  the  departments  of  family  practice,  internal  medicine, 
pathology,  obstetrics  and  <»ynecolocs:y,  pediatrics,  phychiatry,  surgrery, 
radiolog;\^  and  preventive  medicine.  In  additioii,  advisory  representa- 
tives will  be  sought  from  the-  State  Health  Do]^artment,  Conipreheii- 
sive  Health  Planning  and  the  Welfare  Department.  To  work  toward 
the  goal  of  improving  health  care  in  rural  areas,  the  division  plans  to 
undertake  several  types  of  programs, 

1.  A  model  conimnnity  lioalth  program.  The  Medical  CeJiter  has 
the  resonrccs  and  personnel  to  make  necessary  observations  and  ofler 
a  basis  for  comprehensive  health  services.  There  is  indication  that  com- 
munities needing  services  will  be  interested  in  collaborating  sueli  as  has 
already  developed  in  Broken  Bow,  Plans  arc  being  made  to  use  mod- 
ern technologv^  to  bridge  the  communications  gatj  l)ctwcen  the  Omaha 
Center  and  tile  rural  area,  thereb}''  oifering  the  latest  services  and  in- 
formation to  the  rural  connnunit}'. 

2.  A  i:)ublic  education  program  will  be  necessarj-  to  show  individual 
rural  connnunities  the  advantages  of  health  care  centers  utilized  by 
several  communities.  These  educational  eliorts  can  help  the  coinmu- 
nity  understand  the  benefits  of  recruiting  groups  of  physicians  on  an 
arc-ii-wide  basis,  rather  than  ^itrivuii^*  for  one  physician  in  each  com- 
munit3^  This  program  will  be  coordinated  with  the  newly  established 
Physician  Information  Excliange  of  the  College  of  IMedicine  to  ntatch 
comnmnicated  requests  for  physicians  with  medical  students  interested 
in  comnmnity  practice. 


1).  Vj\\c\\  i'oiuiiiuiiity  inurft  rrilicnily  ai)|)rMi^t'  its  sitiiiUioii  to  dctiM*- 
]\\\ui\  tlie  iiio.st  l'oasil)l(»  lUTajiirt'iui'iit  for  lUinMiiiii*  its  lu'alth  care  ium^cIs. 
Tho  Division  of  Iviiral  Jloaltli  Avoiild  work  witJi  tiie  roiiimunitii's  in 
oiitlitiiii/i- tlu'ii' lUH'cls. 

•J.  .Most  i)ationts  ran  tra\'('l  soiuo  distaiirt'  t"o  a  i)liysi<Man  without 
umliie  lianl.slii)).  Jlowevor,  wIkmi  a^'t'.  iulinuity.  or  dt'pn'ssed  tH'oiioiJiic 
coiiditioiis  make  it  iiui)OSsi])l('.  Tor  a  pursoJi  to  <ro  to  ii  piiysiciaii.  a  niol)iK' 
lioiilth  oflice  with  iillitHl  ln'tdtli  prol't'ssioiials  and  a  simple  laboratory 
nii^^rlit  to  tin*,  i)!itio,nt.  In  some,  very  is(>lati'(l  areas,  it  niiiz^lit  be  most 
[jractieal  to  desia'n  permanent  satellite  elinii's  sialled  l)y  physieian's 
assistants,  sei'vin^*  likc^  eorpsnuMi  in  an  isolated  military  post  or  on  u 
ship.  Other  allied  liealth  proiessionals  couhl  be  added  as  Jiee<.h'd, 

T).  Alodern  methods  of  co]niuuni<.'i\tion  can  ]n'ovido  rural  pbysieians 
with  mo!'e  iirl'ormation  than  any  one  oi'  tliem  (*ouUi  retain  or  even  lile. 
Infoj'jnation  rei>'ardin;^'  patient  history,  or  eonsnltatioit  with  ex|)erts 
is  possible  witli  nii  ade<[natc  eonnnunieatiojis  system,  -lleviews  o!:  medi- 
cal topics,  seinimirs  and  lecture  coni'Si'-S  can  also  ])e  ti*ansnntted  lonu* 
distances  without  the  va  t:d  for  the  participants  lo  s[)end  time  in  iraveL 

Statomont  ov  D]{.  Crirrux  K.  ^^Ikaook,  Dkax,  Scinion  ok  .Miinicixi:, 

I  'XI  VKKS!']'V  <>K.Vl.AUAMA,  l*)  I  KM  I  N  0  M  A^l ,  Al.A."' 

In  summary,  these  ailieles  say  that  rural  Amei'ica  is  short  in  ail 
(^iUcirories  of  h(^ahh  |)ersonnel  and  tltat  the  situation  is  *i'ettin^*  w()rst\ 
Tliey  indi<'ate  that  towns  oi;  less  than  KOtJl)  |ieoj)l(»  wit'»  one  reiiiaiiiinu' 
dof-tor  (usually  a  physieian  in  IVis  late  fifties)  will  |)roba!)ly  not  be 
successful  jajrettin^z  auothei'  cU)ctor,  1  lu^y  point  out  that  ])ro Sessional 
:U'tr;u:livcness  is  related  to  the  tol^al  culturah  social,  and  economic  ad- 
vanta^a'os  of  a  reu'ion  iind  that  doctors,  like  ])eo])le  in  iivneral,  teml  to 
move  into  aiT'as  which  are  irrowina*  eeouomically  and  cultui*ally  and 
wl^Jch  have  cdueationsil  advanta.a'es  for  theii-  children.  In  this  re^iz'ard, 
the  j.hysician's  wife's  attitude^  ranked  \'ery  Wigh  in  reasons  foi'  a  pliysi- 
cian  locatiufT  oi'uot  loeatino*  in  a  small  community. 

These  arlicl(\s.  mi  a  more  positiA'e  vcnn,  indieate  that  a  nnrjority  of 
smalltown  physicians  i^-rew  up  in  small  eomnnnvlties,  chose  to  ]):a<'tie(» 
there  because  tiiey  liked  sinall-comnnuiit.y  jiviii«v  and  because  they 
had  the  oppoi'tunity  to  bnild  busy  practices  {pnckly.  Finally,  tiny 
])oint  out  tlie  increasinf*;  treiul  toward  prou]^  ])ra<'tico  in  tlu^  smaller 
comntnnities  avIv'^Ii  are  succefisfnl  in  Inivinji'  hi^'lier  physician-i^opn- 
lation  ratios  timn  nei<rhborin£r  communities. 

Two  years  na'o,  the  school  of  niedioiue  (TJAB)  developed  an  in- 
formation systcMU  for  the  physicians  of  .Vlabamn.  Tl)is  systeju  pei-mits 
any  physician 'in  the  State  to  call  d^^y  or  niffht,  toll  free,  a  panel  of 
specialists  at  the  medical  center.  Those  s]:)ocinlists,  \v1jo  are  menilnu's 
of  om-  faculty,  carry  electronic  signal iufi*  devices  and  can  be  located 
within  minutes  of  an  incomino"  call.  The  physician  in  practice  thus 
has  immediately  availal)le  to  him  someone  for  consnltation :  o':'  if 
needed,  someone  avIio  can  relay,  tlironfrh  our  library,  the  latest  article 
on  the  subject  in  question.  The  faculty  meniber  soon  irets  a  feel  for 
the  problems  of  the  community  n'^l  an  a]>]:)reciation  for  the  needs  of 
the  pvacticiufT  physician.  By  recordinc:  these  calls,  we  can  nccumnlate 
lists  of  ])roblom«/for  incorporation  into  more  formal i/.ed  continuinir 


udiinn  ioji  (^oiu'sos,  or  for  iucorporatioii  into  our  nicMlica!  school  c-iir- 
riculuin.  *J*his  ininuto-to-injiuito,  day-by-d:iy  systom  pi'ovide.s  oont  iiiu- 
inn-  educatioiL  of  tlm  host  kiiut;  if  foniscs  ouly  on  nrol>KMii  at 
lianil,  on  I  lie  inJ'orniatioii  that  tlio  pliy.^ician  juhh'Is  anil  at  the  nionxMit 
hcJiOedsif. 

In  its  24  niontlis  of  operation,  have  rocoivod  and  rcsjjondod  ro 
14.00(3  calls— aiTi  a\era<i*e  of  580' calls  per  montlu  Wo  lune  received 
calls  from  all  l)nt  one  conrity  in  the  Stato — tliat  county  has  lio  [>hr- 
sician.  Over  one-third  of  all  the  physicians  jn  this  State- use  the  svsto'in 
on  a  com  ijiuinLcbasis, 

Tiu'on^ih  thir;  telephone  systcnij  wo  have  developed  an  inJo"nul 
arraniivnient  with  the  ]iclico])ter  base  at  Fort  Rnokcr,  and  tlui-  j  m'o 
been  :iblo  to  I'ollow'np  tel(^i)]u)]ie' cails  with  fliiihts  of  ran*  inc'.'  '  ■  ^'.j^ 
to  I'eniote  areas,  transpoi-tation  ol'  acutely  burned  or  injured  jud  i' 
to  the  nicdical  center,  or  niovenient  of  s[)ecialized  equipment,  such  as 
respiratory  units,  tosm.all  communities. 

Many  times,  with  proper  intormatioji,.  the  snuilltowu  pliysir/nm  is 
able  to  care  for  the  i)ntiGnt  in  his  hometown  rather  than  ret'er  tlu:  ]^a- 
Ment.  For  exanij/ie,  wo  use  the  system  lieavily  for  week-by-week  dosao-e 

ljustnient  of  ihe  ncu'cr.  more  toxic  cancer\frua*s  witlKuit  the  patient 
cvjn*  lea  vino-  his  homcto\\'iu 

Snrveys  of  users  of  rhe  system  have  revealed  such  statements  as 
•'It's  like  havino"  a  partner  in  practice,''  or  ^^T  usually  know  what  to  do, 
but  T  need  tlie  psychological  assurance  of  sojueone  in  that  speciality.'' 
or  '-We  have  no  specialists  in  our  comuiunitv,  and  this  system  <iives  ine 
tlie  kind  of  backup  I  need-" 

'The  school  of  medicine  believes  tliat  this  information  system  com- 
bats some  of  the  professional  isolation  of  the  smalltown^  phvsician 
and  thus  will  be  a  factor  encouragino*  future  pliysicians  to  move  into 
these  communities. 

Finally^  it  provides  for  rapid  dissemination  of  tlie  latest  kiiowledirc 
ai:d,  therefore,  .should  make  tlie  very  best  medical  care  available  to  /dl 
of  our  citizens,  w]iere\*er  they  may  live, 

2.  DEVT^LOrrNl}   XKW  PR()Gl^Ai^rS  TO   KF.DUCK    TIIE   W^ORKlioAD   OF  lU'RAL 
ril'iSrClAXS— MKOKX  TRAIXIXO  program  FOii  rilYSICIAXS'  ASSISTANTS 

^  Tlio  emerjzence  of  a  variety  of  new^  kinds  of  assistants  to  pliysicians 
IS  widely  Icnown.  For  several  years,  the  department,  of  surgery  at 
UAB  vSchool  of  Medicine  has  been  training  sur^];-eons'  assistants.  More 
recently,  the  school  of  niedicine  and  its  jiewly  created  division  of 
fannh^  inediciiie  have  initiated  a  progrram  (Medex)  for  retraining  the 
returning  military  corpsmen  for  civilian  medicine.  Copied  after  tlie 
program  in  the  State  of  Washington,  tliese  experienced  corpsmen 
are  matched  with  a  physician  already  in  practice  prior  to  the  training 
phase.  Over  a  period  of  almost  1  year,  the  Medex  alternately  spends 
1  month  at  the  medical  center  and  1  month  with  the  physician  in  prac- 
tice. By  this 'arrangement,  the  trainee  is  trained  for  a  particular  type 
of  practice,  and  tluis  he  is  taught  those  skills  Arhich  are  desired  and 
needed  by  tlie  physician  and  his  patients.  Currently,  we  have  23  Medex 
trainees  matched  with  physicians  in  rural  practice  throughout  five 
States  of  the  Soutli.  All  will  complete  their  training  this  August, 
and  hopefully,  all  will  remain  in  practice  wdth  tlieir  physician. 


Thnse  assistants  \vill  do  many  thin<^s  traditionally  done  only  by 
physicin]i5?,  thus  liecini^  tlio  physician  to  do  those  things  tliat  only  \\v  is 
i.'oiJipete:;i  ro  do.  Tlic  Aledc^x  will  be  abU?  to  uathor  data,  order  init  ial 
laboratory  or  X-ray  tests,  suture  simple  hiet.'rations,  (hvss  wounds,  re- 
niovc  eastk  and  so  forth.  Tlie  physician  is  still  the  iadi\'idiia!  rL'S])onsi- 
ble  J'or  the  ^-are  of  tJic  patient  and  thus  maices  tlie  tiioi'apcui  ic  (U'cisions 
aiul  j)erl'o3'i)r^  lliose  pi'oeedures  that  only  he  is  trair-ed  to  do, 

J'uvient  acceptance  Jias  been  remarkably  u'ood,  and  the  pro<irani  al- 
rcculy  lias  nwule  an  impact  on  the  li\'es  of  the  physicians  who  serve  as 
])reccptoi's.  Even  if  tins  pro^irram  leads  to  no  signiticant  increase  in 
delivenng  healtli  earc,  it  will  l)e  successful  because  of  chanfies  in  the 
way  of  hfc  for  tlie  rural  practitioners,  Intei'Vicws  with  these  physi- 
cians ab'cady  indicate  a  chani,^e  in  their  modi  of  livinir.  They  are  more 
relax(^d,  have  more  time  for  their  family,  do  thin,i2;S  that  ai*e  more  pro- 
fesriionally  rewardinfi*,  and  in  general,  feel  that  th(?y  ure  ua\'ing  Ijcttcr 
caiT  to  tlieir  patients  tlian  they'werc  prior  to  liavinj>'  an  assistant. 

A^aain,  we  believe  tliis  new  stylo  of  practice  with  well-trained  as- 
sistants will  be  appealing  to  future  physicians,  and  that  more  ot:  them 
will  <'h()ose  to  Mractice  in  tlu^  smaller  comnumities  than  have  in  the 
past.  Furthermore,  studies  indicate  that  these  assistants  do  make  the 
physician  nu)re  ciliricnt.  An  ind'casc  in  eilicioncy  amonn*  se\'eral  doc- 
tors would  be  eriui\'a!entto])uttin<i'  a  new  doctor  into  practice. 

3.  DKvisixG  XKW  W'AYP  OF  mAcTiCK — TIM:  j^AwiuA'Ci':  corxTY  riuuix'r 

l^^or  sevei'al  years,  the  m-  ".ileal  centcn^  has  been  searcliinii*  for  a  way 
in  which  we  could  make  tJie  ^ii:r<iatest  impact  ou  the  problems  of  rural 
healtli  ca^e,  Obviously,  we  could  not  eiiter  directly  into  delivering 
liealth  care  in  all  of  the  jereas  of  need  in  the  State,  nor  could  we  dilute 
oar  ]:)riniary  mission  of  trainino;  physicians  and  otht'i'  health  profes- 
sionals with  excessive  commitments  to  patient  care  in  areas. remote 
from  tlic  university.  Our  tlronghts  centered  on  someliow  developing  a 
jnodel  of  rural  health  care  thut  .might  be  reproduced  elsewlicrc  in  the 
State  or  Nation. 

Wl^'^n  api:)roachccl  2  years  ago  by  virtually  all  of  the  ph.ysioians  of 
Lawrence  County  I'or  help,  we  moved  to  join  witli  them,  the  Appa- 
lacliian  Tri-County  Commission  (one  of  the  202  demonstration  areas), 
the  hospitals  of  Lawrence  County,  and  many  of  its  citizens  to  develop 
ft  new  system  of  health  care.  It  grew  out  of  local  concern  and  local 
commitment.  Its  constraint  from  the  outset  w.is  that  it  be  eventually 
self -sustaining?'  .md  that  it  be  a  system  which  could  be  reproduced 
in  otlicr  rural  -^as;  in  other  words,  a  system  not  dependent  on  out- 
side funds  foT  s  existence.  While  it  is  true  that  Appalachian  funds 
haA  e  been  n.sed,  ^  hey  have  not  been  used  to  bring  in  a  large  mtmber  of 
nonlocal  health  workers  who,  when  outside  support  stops,  would  leave. 
Appalachi:^  .  funding  has  Lieen  directed  at  planning  with  the  local 
physicians  and  citizens  at  pro^nding  for  educational  costs  for  local 
people  to  he  trained  locally  or  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Bir- 
mingham'Medical  Center,' and  at  evaUiafcir  "'  tlie  efl!ectiveness  of  the 
new*  system.  It  is  planned  that  personnel  and  other  costs  will  be  car- 
ried by  local  f  imds  once  the  Rysteni  is  operational. 

The  physicians  in  the  project,  now  nimibering  five,  care  for  Sr  )00 
l)eople.  Each  has  agreed  to  participate  fully  in  the  program  b^^  nsnig 
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the.  Mtinlcx  Mssistaiit.  hv  Mllowiiijr  very  earoful  luulit  of  liis  i>r;hii('e 
for  siioli  tliiiios  iis  mcrliods  of  [KU'ieiif  <'arc.  r(»r(M'r"nl  routes.  loL^isiir.s 
of  patient  ilow.  aiul  the  erouomics  of  his  pl•ael:i(•(^  In  aildilioiK  oui- 
rearh  reams  [uv.  beiii^  trained  so  that  preventive  and  eonipreJiensl vi* 
cai'e  in  the  hojne  will  be  Uioro  rerulily  available  (o  the  peo])le  ot  J^a  w- 
rence  ( 'oimty. 

'rh(»  pi'()je(^r  has  lonJ' troneral  iroals: 

1.  Iini))-ovenient  of  the  healtli  status  ol'  tlie  i\H)ple  of  .Lawrt^iK-e 
County. 

2.  Jni])rovonuMit  of  thoii-  soeioeeononiie status. 

3.  Pevclopniont  oJ"  a  system  that  will  donionstrate  tliat  the  first  two 
.i^v')al.s  ai'e  beiiio-  achieved  and  tliat.  the  i:'oa!s  arc  economirnlly  sounch 

4.  Convei'sion  oJ"  the  pro jeet  into  a  pernninejit  scd  r-.su[)portiiiir  systc^n 
of  health  care  that  can  serve,  as  a  model  to  othor  areas  of  Alabanni  and 
the  Nation  witli  eonipaj-able  problems, 

AgaiiK  it  is  a  local  j)roject  initiated  by  lo(-^'  j^'liysiciaus  bur  \vi:li 
i:>art.?iership  with  the  '[  ivivcrsity  of  Alahani:!  in  :.:rmin^diani  ]\h  '^i^  al 
CeiircM'  and  (ho  Api'.ahidiian  Conunission.  The  nmvei'sity  will  yy  id. 
the  educational  ivsources  foi*  the  trainin<:'  of  ]orn\  ])(^o]*)le  anti  ir  wili 
jjarticipatc  in  the  evaluation  of  tlio  acliievement  of  «i-ouls.  Fincdly, 
when  operational,  w  will  seiul  residents  nud  medical  stuvlonts  to 
Lawrence  County  so  they  can  sec  and  partici|>ate  in  a  rewai'diiii:-  kind 
ot"  ser\  icc  to  jnitients. 

By  cliano'iiiM.-  the  life  of:  the  smalltown  i)hysiciun  through  new  ways 
of  practi'^-e,  we  believe  that  rural  practice  will  be  moi'O  attractive  and 
that  some  of  our  p'acluates  and  others  will  choose  it  as  a  way  of  life. 
For  tliesf*  projrranis  to  be  ellcctive.  tJiese  chanavs  in  ])roressionai  iife 
must  he  accompanied  by  improvements  in  the  socioeconomic  statu.s  of 
tlie  whuh'  community,  a  goal  wisely  chosen  by  the  Lawrence  County 
]>vo]oct  and  obviously  a.  topic  of  major  concern  to  thii;  subcoimuittee. 
.licai;ri  should  uot  bo  viewed  in  any  iiarrow  sense.  While  we  have  ap- 
propriately focused  our  efforts  to  date  on  physicians,  information  sys- 
tems, and  new  Icinds  of  health  worker.s,  we  are  fully  a  wai'c  that  i^ood 
Jiealth  is  I'clated  to  the  totality  of  a  community's  (ailtiu'al,  economic, 
and  educational  status. 

In  this  area  of  health  that  extends  beyond  medicnie-s  traditional 
rolc^  I  would  like  to  encourage  a  cliauae  already  proposed  for  the  Kx- 
tension  Service  of  the  U.S/Dcpartmont  of  .%ricnlture.  V(o  would 
all  a<>:i'ee  that  prevention  of  discu^^e  is  more  desirable,  loss  costly,  and 
more  effective  than  the  treatment  of  an  established  disease.  Effeetivc* 
])iv.vention  of  disease  depends  uj)on  ]n*operly  informed  and  educated 
]>ei>ple,  Tdeal'V,  this  education  should  come  from  all  sources;  howe\-er, 
the  Extension  Se^^'""  of  the  Department  of  A^iriculturc  has  a  unique 
opportunUy,  With  i  he  network  of  county  agents  and  home  demonstra- 
tion apnt?^  ^.I'lrt-.^diout  the  coujitry,  the  Extension  Service,  with  in'0])er 
mod ificivt^ -  >iukl  become  a  network  for  dissemination  of  health  in- 
for?r)atio^'  1  ^  j'-'tt  flicre  is  already  intei'ost  in  tliis  sort  of  cliana'c  and 
I  would  M.  A^r  support  of  iK  By  snppoiting  linkages  between 
n;edi«'*)l  ccnir?rs  and  the  Extension  Service  in  each  State,  meaniniiful 
jir^'i-niation  i^o-dd  be  spread  constantly  to  the  people  of  rural  Amer  - 
ica, not  just  preventive  measures  l)nt  even  simple  self-trc^atmcnt  and 
health  maintenance  information, 

Tl^e  school  of  medicine  has  already  prepared  a  tentative  proposal 
^  indicating  how  sncli  a  bidcagc  between  our  medical  center  and  the 


Kxtonsioji  S(M'\'ico  in  tins  Slate*  could  \)o  (MlVclt'd.  AVi»  inliMul  fo  iuiliali* 
clK-<.-iii^.<ioiis  ^vitll  i-i'pi-t'.siMitativc?^  IVoin  Aniiiirji  as  to  how  \vc  slioiiKl 
proceod. 

^  Self-ivliMiioo  lias  Ik^vw  a  tni(litio}i;i1  rim  rnctiM'lsl  ic  of  rural  AiiKM'ica. 
Tin*  KxtiMisioi!  S(M-\'i('(\  with  in*oi.or  iti pol  IVtnn  Ihc  lu^alth  proiVssioiis. 
should  huild  ou  this  striuiirth  of  tlu'  pi'oph*  and  provide*  sullicicnt 
IvnoAvlodji-c  ai)out  iiulividua!  hosilth.  Sijur  hoaUh  manpower  will  ho 
shoit  for  some  tinu'  to  ronu*.  scif-n^liancc.  in  rcM'taiii  naitf(M*s  of  hcaltli 
may  In*  essential  for  those  people  livinu*  in  \  v\\\y  remote  arens. 

.1.  iiave  doscril)ed  in  detail  only  tlii'ee  of  our  prou^ranis  dii'eetiMl  Mt 
im|>i^()vin<i  health  care  in  I'ural  ai'cnis  and  lia\(»  made  a  speeilic  snii'ii'es- 
tion  fcr  your  eoi\sideration  eonreruinir  a  new  and  expanded  role  for 
the  Kxtension  Service, 

In  sunimjiT.  the  Afedieal  C'enler  of  the  T^niversity  of  Alahaina  \\\ 
Wwuun^^hiuu  is  dedicated  to  i'(*]ati:\<j:  its  (expertise*  to  the  praeticiiiir 
healtli  iJi'ofessionals  and  tlwough  then»  to  the  peo])!e  and  patieiits  of 
(his  Srat(»  and  i'e<iion.  We  ha\e  aeti^•eIy  en^a^aHl  ourselves  in  devc»lop- 
luiT  new  methods  for  connunnieatini!:  knowh»d<re:  in  <i'eiuM'atin<i*  new 
kinds  of  h(?alth  AVorkers  based  on  task  analyses  and  needs  ass(»ssments 
fd'  rho  johs  to  be  done:  in  devisin<r  Avith  tlu*  ])i"acticin<>^  p!iysi(Mans  ?H'w 
systems  for  liealtli  en  re;  in  exploi'inir  uses  of  new  teehn'olojricvs  sueh 
as  computer  and  multiphase  laboratoi-y  sui'veyin***  pi'ocedures:  and  in 
ilevelopinjr  pi'Ofifi'ams  aimed  at  niakiii*:  tlie  existing  health  [n'ofi^s- 
sionals  moi'(»  efHcient.  In  addition,  togetber  M  itli  the!  legislature  and 
the  (iovornor  of  this  State,  we  intend  to  join  om*  sister  institutiojis  in 
an  ambitious  ex])ansion  of  the  class  sixes  of  ail  health  prof^^-;sionals, 
|)hysieiaas,  dentists,  mn'ses,  and  a  wide  variety  of  allied  health 
persomiel. 

EXHIBIT  II.--TABLE  OF  PHYSICIAN,  POPULATION  RATIOS,  ALABAMA  RURAL  VERSUS  UR8AM  PHYSICIAN 

MANPOWER  IN  ALABAMA,  1970 


Totat  Urban «  Rural  = 

Per  Per  Per 


lOO.COO  100,000  100.000 

Number    population       Number    pof  ■  j-j/nn       Number  population 


Alabama  physicians-    2,800  83.0  1.600  113. 5  15  27  3 

Direct  pJtient  care   .   2,200  65.2  1.050  74.5  15  27.3 

fioneral  practitioner   850  25.2  286  20.3  12  21.8 


»  5  most  populous  ..omUies. 
•  5  lea^t  populous  counties. 

Note:  "Adequate,"  150/100,000;  U  S.  ratio,  101/lOO.COO 

EXHIBIT  Ill.-^ALUED  HEALTH  MANPOWER  AVAILABLE.  ALABAMA  VERSUS  NATION 


United  States 

Alabama 

Per  100.000 

Per  100,000 

Total 

population 

Total  . 

population 

Fharfiiacists0968)...   . 

124. 4S6 

62.3 

2,  Ob? 

58.4 

Inhalation  tiierapists  (1969)-- 

1,025 

.5 

4 

.1 

Medit  al  technologists  (1969)  : 

  50,000 

25.0 

800 

22.7 

Occupotional  therapists  (1970)  

  9,100 

4.6 

20 

.6 

Physical  therapists  (1969)  

10.  397 

5.2 

65 

1.8 

Rafiiclogical  technicians  (1959) 

55.531 

27.8 

672 

19.1 

Vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  (1969), 

7.  232 

3.6 

220 

6.2 

Medicatliurarians  (1970).  .  „  . 

^.  . 

•)  1.771 

.9 

20 

.6 

Medical  record  lioi  Jrians  (1969) 

va;  3.000 

1.5 

30 

Social  workers  (1970)   

25.0 

376 

•2S0 
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Modi;;^';;-^!^:^^?:^^??^^      -^'^  ^^-^-i  c..-er. 

J;;:;rU;!i:'"''^'^  Inc.ntive.^  Xeu-  Zoal.nd  Journal. 

beiM"    AlnI.uina.,]onnml  Medical  Sr-ien-.-,  r, q,iV  ' 

•    iai  ai  a  Id  ,Sinali  town  J^ractuv.  .  I  aiToll   fi,.nrn-n  'l'    AT  ii 
Journal  Aineru-an  ModicaJ  A  :  .ciatioi,,  200 :3nD-      1%')"       '  ^ 

58:  1->(10-Pl/  i%s  '         '  Anu-ncan  Journal  ]>ubHc  IlealHi, 


KDrCATlOX  T(ni  A  (;iIA.\(il.\(;  WORLD  OF  AVOKK 

"\\ai,laci-:  J'i:Tr.Ksax.  Cumum.vs,  ])i:rA];rMKXT  of  llruNuM ics, 
I  xJVKijsiTv  or  \i:i-.i:.\sKA=''  ' 

(i.  I^(-[/;oii.,a  development  ;mtH('ie^.~Y\'M  OoiiuTCr-s  slioi;!.!  coii<i,k.,- 
a  ]uo(1ci;ilhIi.  v  version  of  tlie  lund  grant  concept^lrv  tlie  ostahlislnnent 
o  :  ,.n':!-f  I    ,V^y'^*'"f'/^*^'-^^'^'^<-'l\"l"-^tituk>.s  \v].o.sepni'].os«  would  be 
n,.    n  li  knowledge  on  population.  resoniTos.  incojuc, 

:incl  al  other  lac-ets  oi:  developinojit  to  tJie  cojnnnniitiorf  within  tlie  re- 
gion ihe  prnnary  locus  of  sudi  i-esearcJi  should  be  on  rural  dcvelon- 
ncnt.  In  the  lyth  century  the  hind  grant  coJicept  proN  idofKlTcnTipm-is 
to  traJisniit  tlK...  fruits  of  i.gncultnrai  3-es(>arch  of  tlic  farm  producer 
-Now  Avc  need  a  new  and  cooperative  venture  which  will  enlist  the  tal- 
ent and  energies  available  in  several  states  in  the  problems  of  dc^vlop- 
Jnent  hat  are  conimon  to  the  jjeople  and  communities  of  an  entire  re- 
gion. Jn  tJie  Great  Plains  area  two  .-iiicli  institutes  might  be  created,  one 
lo  embrace  the  northern  tier  of  states  and  one  in  the  soutliern  part  of 
the  region   Ihrougli  nnaginative  legislation  it  would  be  po.ssible  to 
Jink  tlie  Enral  Development  Bank-  and  the  Eesearch  Institutes  to- 
getliei'  ni  a  new  and  dynamic  social  institution  which  would  not  be  a 
purt  of  the  J^edcral  government,  but  a  decentralized  creative  entity 
^vlucll  Avould  draw-  its  basic  talent,  resources,  and  energies  from  the 
region  it  IS  designed  to  serve.  ^ 

Dr.  J.  C.  EvAxs,  Vice  Puksidi^xt  pok  Extexsion,  Oki^viioha 

^)TATli  UxiVr-KSlTY.  SxiLLWATiiK,  On.LA.*='= 

Senator  Humphrey,  I  would  like  to  make  one  point  about  your 
comment  wnether  we  send  technical  experts  to  communities.  I  said 
^^•e  clic  and  we  do.  This  takes  resources  and  many  institutions  luive 
never  Jiad  an  opportunity  to  have  i-.i,onrces  for  anything  other  tliou 
classroom  tojichmg  and,  perhaps,  some  research.  " 

Ijfow,  if  wo  are  dead  serious  about  working  witli  communities,  sonie- 
\^oay  iias  to  provide  the  resources  to  employ  the  people  to  do  this. 
1  Jie  Jand-grant  institutions  have  been  especially  favored  in  this  versus 
other  fetato  universities,  and  I  A^•ould  certainly  encourage  this  com- 
mittee to  support  those  efforts  in  Congress  better  than  they  haA^e  been 
supporting  them  to  provide  the  institutions  the  wherewithal  to  em- 
pJoy  peo])le  to  do  fins  nistei.(.  of  stealing  time  and  talent  from  ihe 
ch^jsrooin  introduction  staff  and  the  research  staff  to  do  a  little  bit  h':^re 
ana  a  little  bit  there. 

If  you  are  going  to  do  a  job,  you  have  to  support  it  and  I  would  hope 
that  you,  sir,  would  support  that  kind  of  thing.  Many  universities 
would  like  to  pai-ticipate  if  they  could. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Tliis  is  some  of  the  conimentaiT  that  I  wanted 
to  elicit  Irom  you. 

♦I'jigi"  M-'l—llenrlng  V. 
"•I'atrts  2S-Ji)— njliriiiH  V. 
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Dr.  KvANs,  yv<.  sir. 

Sell;  r<»i'  ]  I i'."sriMii:KV.  It  is  om^  i]\\ni:—\o  <i\y  tliat  \\  wuivvr/ny  or  co!- 
loLH'  uiiM'lit,  to  olliT  tcu'iiiiical  asslHtMiicc*  is  «^'uv  lliino-  niid  to  sc'o  li(>w  it 
ran  (If)  it  aiid  still  do  ils  tt^acliini!"  job  wirli  its^tiuJtMit  hody  isanotliiT. 

.L'liiul-ii'i-aht  4-oll(^irt»s,  as  you  liavc  itidicatiML  iwv  equipped  niii<iue 
,ai*i*aii«r('nnHits  to  do  tliis. 

I  als>?  think  tliat  <^()I1i'l»:os  and  cni vcMvitios  can  ]v\\ru  an  awfnl  lot 
tlironirl  tlioir  faiMilty  and  thoi r  jnnioi-  t'arnlty  niejnlicMS  and  t(Nirhin,i;* 
a>si>taiils,  and  so  I'ortl].  by  this  l<ind  of  part-irjpation. 

To  follow  up  on  what  Senator  Curtis  said,  .  'ind  at  liomc  in  my 
State  a.  wonderful  devclo[>nirnt  takinir  phu'(\  I  was  connncntin^^  to  the 
Senators  on  the  way  overliere. 

We  ha\'e  iu  Minnesota  the  Co.:  Miiniesota  ^Miniuj^^,  for  oxani- 
ple.  has  decentralized  a  irreat  d(»ah  Likewise,  Control  Data  lias  deeen- 
ti^nii'/cnl  a,  irivut  deab  and  ll^M,  and  they  are  out  here  in  small  towns 
and  all  at  once  liere  is  a  little  town  like  Ma[)le  Phii?i,  Afiim,,  a  Aeiw 
small  I'owii,  sort  of  a  wide  place  in  the  road,  maybe  8()()  or  IHM)  peoide. 
All  at  once  it  has  two  or  tliree  D.\s  living  out  there,  Thore  is  a 
man  wlio  is  married  to  a  woman  that  is  a  co]lei>'e  ^i'raduate  that  was 
]M>ssib]y  traini'd  in  music  or  the  dramatic  arts,  and  the  iiext  thinjr  you 
know,  tliis  couple  has  ovixanixed  in  the  community — here  is  the  lead- 
ersliip  factor  aii^ain—a  cultural  group,  a  drama  group. 

1  Inive  pjirticipated  this  year  as  Senator  just  visiting  in  a  hal  f-dozeu 
communities  that  have  put  on  extraordinary  theatrical,  jnusical,  dra- 
matic performances,  remarkable,  and  you  kn<Mv,  I  just  stand  there 
ami  lunir  tliese  magnificent  voices  which  y(jn  kiH)w,  you  can  un<lerstand 
innutHbatoly,  are  well-trained.  The.^x^  are  not  accidents.  ^Vnd  you  .say, 
well,  whei-e  did  this — how  did  this  ha])pen  ? 

I  have  been  living  around  Minnesota  a  long  tinie,  and  I  go  and 
nuH't  with  them  afterwards  and  J  say,  well — I  remember  one  young 
lady  who  said.  am  from  Ohio  State  University.  I  got  my  master\s 
di\u'ree  there  in  njusic.  I  went  to  Juilliard  School  of  Music/' 

i  .said,  ^'What  are  you  doing  out  here?'' 

Siie  said,  '^My  husband  i.s  with  sucli-and-such  company'^  and  she 
said  "I  decided  1  v/anted  to  do  something  out  here,-' 

So  you  get  this  le^nlersliip  factor.  This  is  what  happ(Mis  nowadays 
■witli  modern  industry, 

Loolc  what  happened  to  TTuntisville,  Ala,  A  sleepy  little  town  of 
i!O,l)0n  people  became  a  cultural  center,  an  econ  .lic  center,  agrcat  trade 
and  industrial  center,  in  less  than  years  simph/  becans^^.  of  that 
Crovermnent  contract!  (Jeorge  Marshall  Space  Center,  170  Ph.  P/s 
and  tlieir  families  moved  thei'e. 

J  do  not  happen  to  thirdc  tliat  Ph.  D.'s  all  make  for  a  good  com- 
munity, but  they  do  n-  ^i.  hurt.  They  help.  [Laugliter.] 

1  just  thought  I  wOviid  clarify  that. 

l)r.  Evans.  If  that  applies.  1  think  maybe  I  had  better  leave. 

Statkment  OK  Di:.  Tuur^rAX  M.  PirJtcK,  T)kax,  School  of  .Eiktcatiox, 
Auui'HN  I  ■xivMusrrv,  Aruuux,  Ai.a.'^ 

The  55  million  i)eople  who  constitute  our  rural  population  hav(» 
never  had  a  fair  break  in  tlie  distribution  of  educational  opportunities. 
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.Mnrh  of  riii'Ml  ctlijcnririM  is  woi  ;i j)|>n)|)i*i;»ii'  lor  tli  /  muds  \u  Ix* st-i  Vi'd. 
iijiM'li  nl'  r'\\vvu'\\\\\\\\  is  oi'ii'iiiiHl  l(>  iM)rk\uv  i)i-i^j>iir;ili()n  aiul  mu 
riioii^di  to  jjivpnrulioii  for  tlir  world  of  \voi*k.  Krir:il  st-liools  in  iriMi- 
iM-ai  an*  lioiiyctl  u\  iiifcM-'un'  huildinu's.  tlu'ir  ^([uij  unoitl'  is  iii:uli'«]ii:itr. 
and  liLraiMt's.  c*iirri<Mi1uiii  t-i'iitiM's.  and  ollirr  U-arinir  n'Soiir('(»s  art'  i)r- 
low  Diiiiiniuni  rtHjnirtMUiMits.  Thvy  do  not  coinprtc  sucrossfnlly  I'ov  i  lirir 
fair  slunv  of  \  i)rst  tt^acliinu'taK'nl .  and  oflrn  s]KH'ialistS;  snrh  as 
rounsidors,  rt-adinf:'  spiu'lalists.  and  oriirrs.  arr  not*  ayailal)lr. 

A  isvont  deal  is  know  al^ont  how  {o  iin])rovr  odncation,  I'l'tMni'iulons 
stride's  liavi'  hri'n  jnadt^  in  tiio  lasi  docadr  in  tlu*  (lovt'l(^i)inonl-  of  iu;w 
(airritadmn  materials,  (lio  dis<:o^'(M•y  of  now  kin)wU»d<j:'o  about  how  <;hil- 
dn^n  loarn.  in  Iracliinij^  tochnoloii'v.  and  in  organization  for  li^arninir. 
Ahhon.irh  thv  i)i'ohloins  of  rnral  odnralion  aro  many,  wo  ai^  in  a  bottor 
]josition  to  solvit  lliose  ])robkMns  than  at-  any  otlioi'  tinio  in  h/story.  It 
shoidd  ronuMnhiMTd  that  our  rnra^  sciiools  aro  an  in(or(i(»p(Midi>nt 
part  of  a  system  of  o(hu-ation.  I'hoy  aro  allVc-tiMl  l)y  th(^  n^st  of  tlir 
cfMintry.  anil  the  rest  of  the  eOn^ilry  in  ttn^n  is  all'ect(Ml  by  tlie  i>i'()duets 
of  rural  "bonis  wlio  Inno  histoi'irally  niii»'r:ited  in  lariiv  mnnbeis  in 
nrijau  cer  ='vs  in  search  of  a  bettor  way  of  life. 

"Wall  tliis*.l)ack_irronnd  in  mind,  sove'ra!  suii'iiost ions  follow  for  im- 
pj'oviiiiT  rural  edn<'ation. 

L  The  i)nr]>oses  of  rural  education  slionld  bo  i-eevalnated  and  roue- 
lined,  AA^.Mo  we  nnist  be  realistic  in  copini^'  with  tlie  probloni  of  i)ro- 
l^ariuii:  peoplo  foi'  n  satisfactory  life  wluni  th(\v  leave  the  rural  en- 
vironniont,  tlie  tinio  has  come  to  oi':>nUe.  people  for  remaining  in  tho 
rural  enx  i roinnent.  Tlie  philosophy  of  hopolessiiess  over  prosi)ects  of 
achieving  a  satisfactory  lifo  outside  of  urban  areas  is  not  tenable. 

•j.  The  purposes  io  hV-  served  l)y  rural  schools  implied  above  means 
that  sweeping  curricmluni  refonn  jvinst  take  place  if  the  proper  edu- 
cation is  provided,  Presenifc  general  education  programs  fail  dismally 
to  prepare  the  majority  of  rura]  youth  for  thoir  future  lives^  cspo- 
ciallv  those  wbo  migrate  to  new  oiivirounients,  A  w(dl-integrated  edu- 
cation is  needed  w'hicli  prepares  rural  youtb  for  usefn)  ^citizenship 
v/hei'ever  they  luay  live  and  nlso  an  education  which  prepares  them 
to  succeed  in  the  world  of  work. 

'5.  The  stafUng  patterns  of  rural  schools  should  be  changed  mark- 
edly. The  modern  rural  school  stalf  should  include,  well  ]M";-arod 
specialists  in  thc^  uitijor  curricuhuu  areas.  I.'i'achers|^  of  the  handi- 
capped, teachers  of  the  bright  and  giftccL  an*',  specialists  in  counsel- 
ing. I'Oading,  and  iioalth,  anil  others, 

4.  Vastly  improved  curriculum  materials  should  be  supplied  which 
are  coniprehensive  in  coverage*  Better  libraries  and  more  aids  to 
learning  such  as  telivision,  films,  filmstrips,  projectors  of  various 
kinds  and  other  media,  are  essentiah 

:k  Xew  learning  structures  mul  organizational  patterns  iire  needed. 
Xumerous  exami^les  can  be  found  of  the  ieasibilit;'  of  combining  tAvo 
to  a  luilf-dozen  small  high  schools  into  a  single,  modern  educational 
center  Avhicli  cair  serve  all  students  better.  Greater  flexibility  should 
be  introduced  into  tl^e  planning  and  management  of  learning.  Indi- 
vidualized instruction,  self  learning,  and  more  iitilizntion  of  learn- 
ing resources  outside  the  school  are  needed.  Now  patterns  of  rela- 
tionshi])S  among  students  and  faculty  which  will  cncounTge  and  fa- 
cilitate learning  should  be  stressed. 


6  A  sabstantjal  •.•xijaii.sion  of  adult  edu-  aion  proai-ams  is  iwM 
such  ])rograms  slmuld  be  designed  tn  enable  functional  ilHterati-^  to 
become  literate  citizens  and  to  acquire  the  knowledire  and  sidlLs  nccos- 
saij  to  earn  a  ?a  tirif  act  ory  1  i  v ing. 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  more  olloctivoly  evaliiatin<'  the 
iuiequacy  of  educational  proiiTam.s  which  are  bcin-:-  provided  in^-unl 
;ifeii.s,  and  elsewliero  for  that  matter.  The  niea.surement  of  educa- 
t  nmal  outconios  Js  a  neces:?ary  part  of  improving  education. 

b.  Continuou.s  researcii  .should  be  cojuluctod  to  determine  and  evalu- 
iito  trend.s  in  rural  ife  and  their  significance  for  educacional  piv 
grams,  buch  research  should  j)rovide  the  facts 'needed  to  plan  con- 
Uiiuously  for  improvements  of  rural  life  and  ruraJ  education. 

J.  Ivural  e< location  sliould  be  coordinated  with  the  i:ir<rer  w.M-ltl  of 
AvJuch  It  IS  a  ^art.  The  interdependence  of  all  aspects  of  so^ictv  ha.s 
been  sti-eased  in  this  statement.  Educational  proirr-ams  must  take  into 
account  this  interdependence  and  adequately '"  prepare  i^eoplo  for 
appropriate  roles  within  this  context.  J   i    i        l    i  >^  im 

10.  Improvement  of  rural  education  in  the  South  requires  solu- 
tions to  probleiris  of  .'jcliool  desegregation.  Profound  changes  are  un- 
derway m  schools  in  the  South  because  of  mandated  racial  desegrc<ra- 
tion.tiic.  ipactof  which  IS  not  clear  as  yet. 

y  '"tUiv  coordination  of  all  educational  opportunities  is  Ion*' 
o^  not  only  in  rural_  areas,  but  throughout  the  educational  svs- 

ten  ...  re  .should  be  a  director  of  education  in  each  school  district 
who  has  administrative  and  supervisory  respon.sibilities  for  all  edu- 
cational programs  m  the  district  regardless  of  their  sources  of  sup- 
port and  present  managr.nent.  ' 

S'r.\TEMEXT    ■  Edward  H.  Ely,  Lincoln,  Nebk\* 

Your  committee  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Varner  discussed  the  possibility  of 
an  Institute  for  Eural  Development  utilizing  the  University  of 
iNebraska  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  federal  funds  for  rural  dcvelopmenf  In 

Slni!,"''?'''  Sl'^  ''H  ^ff''''^  approach  not  only  for  Nebraska,  but 
nationwide.  The  methodology  of  such  an  approach  ini£vht  travel  a 
variety  of  avenues.  I  y^yuU  like  to  outline  one  approach  along  the 
institute  lines  which  I  think  would  benefit  rural  America  • 

Develop  a  university  task  force  composed  of  students  maioring  in 
study  areas  whidi  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  rural  community, 
i  errait  students  to  draw  on  the  vast  repository  of  information  at  their 
respectiye  college.  For  example,  Political  Science  majors-for  assist- 
ance and  community  leader  education  in  city  and  rural  government: 
Engineering  majors— for  help  m  housing  survey  and  the.  mapping  and 
development  of  uti  itj^  plans;  Business  and  Agricultural  Economic 
majors— to  help  with  mdustnal-site  developmetit  planning,  attractiiio- 
new  industry,  studying  the  economic  impact  of  new  industry;  Geolofr^ 
majors-to  locate  natural  resources;  Journalism  major&^to  gam 
public  support.  The  number  and  specialty  of  students  required  and 
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w(Miia  have  to  u^^^^^^^  .»  •nl  u.-ally  iiiiportuiit  iVictoi-.  Students 

;^■'-.vc.^t^iK^ti;e?;;;!/;  ;;;£.i'^- 
q.m.  ^•aI  d  1     0  "    /          ;  ^■isi(m-17  would  appear 
newidwis.                  ^    '            ^•'"'^"'"""y  for  the  transfusion  of 

an'^Sl.lili;:'?;;?^!:':^^^^^  l-ol^-rs  or  graduate  stu- 
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'J'llK  Cl'UUU'X'lXM  OK  (  'n.M  M  KN'i'  1  )rA  r.l.or.MKX'I*  AND  !  TS  1  SWT 

(  Uy  PxMM  M.  Kvaiis.  Ext^Ml^"H)n  'Kc<Minin'K-t,  I'li'u-crsity  of  Xfl)rn,sk:u 

Lincoln,  Xebr.) 

( "Kv;ins<'ri1  W^izcscun-iMit  vor.nnunil y  (l('\t'in])iniM!t  ih^si'mitIi  and  n<lult 
odiicatinn  tx>  <Tairinc!ntary  nn<l  oain-iroiis.  Ih;  ]n'ovi(k»?  >o]\\c 
lion  :iiul  clalKM-niion  of  Mio  comnion  (•oiniiiiinity  dovel<)])iiiont  pn)l>k»ni.s 
I  In'ouirlunif  till'  niiilw.'St.  T]\o  s!il)stantH'  of  luiiicatinn  for  ronnniniity 
K\'i(lorH,  lu*  assorts,  i^lionlcl  ami  would  ho  similar  t  lu'onjrliout  l  lu»  nrnhvost 
if  tlio  eontonl  woro- truly  d(M'i\'od  from  tin'  real  dt^volopiucnt  iirohhMn?^ 
faciiio'  midwosf  foinnninity  loaders.  Jlt^  poinis  out  the  niM-cs^ity  of 
int('r(T(»i)(Mid(MK'eor  rosoardi  and  t•xkOl^^ion  in  ^^vnorat  ini;  and  delivering 
rolcvant  .snl)jpct  maUcr  for  ronmnniity  {i('V<*lo]>m('iil , ) 

The  j-jroblems  that  r'itizens  fac(»  in  ronnnimity  lU'volopnuMH  ar(^  very 
similar  Trom  state  to  stalo  and  also  dilfcn*  rcla(iv('ly  little  amon^r  com- 
munities ivithin  the  state.  Extension  cnlncat  ion  ]M-ooram.s  wluch  all  lioj^e 
to  assist  eominnnities  to  (levcOo]*  are  on  the  oilier  hand  widely  dilf  '/erit 
a moiia' states.  There  are.  many  reasons  for  their  dilierenees  such  as  stall' 
ahilities.  adniinisti'ati ve  attitude,  historiral  precechMit  and  diiferenees 
in  the  indivi(hial  intei'osts  of  w'./.rhever  leseaivlier  or  spe<^iMr!st  is 
]>rovidin<i  leadershi]).  rro\ve\'er,  i^xtension  e(hu'atioii  pi'oiri'ams  do  iiot 
dilfiM-heeanse  of  variations  in  eommunity  education  need.  Tlie  devoloiv 
nient  problems  are  very  similar — eonnnnnlt  y  to  eomnnmity.  ( )niy  small 
variations  in  priority'of  r-oneorn  exist.  These  are  i*elativi»ly  niiimpor- 
taiU  beeanse  thev  iniply  ordy  diiferences  in  tlie  sequenee  in  AvhiHi  the 
enn-ieiihun  should  !)e  tauci'ht*  and  do  luit  eal!  for  aUei-atio;;  of  the  total 
eoutent  of  the  cnrricuhnm  Extension  ednearion  ]>ron'ranis  diller  anmng 
states  hirirolv  becanso  of  cai^-ici  nis  diffei^ences  in  material  readily 
availai)le>o  extend.  There  is  a  laek  (»:  eohesive  pro<i'rams  fyinir  re- 
seareli  and  extejifiion  toirether  for  adult  education  needs  for  eonnnujiity 
develoimient.  If  al!  mnhvest  States  carefully  orientinl  a  i)orti()n  of 
nnivoi'sity  re?;ciirch  and  education  to  tlie  real  needs  of  ennnnnnity. 
development  tltov  would  all  Juive  a  sindlar  pi'Ofirani. 

There  are  uuuiy  siuiilarities  anuniii'  hi.i>-hly  nuiependent  nniversUies, 
roUeov.s  an<l  (U'partnients  in  their  requirements  for  a  <*f)lle<>v  (K\i:-ree. 
The  eotlejxos  and  departments  of  the  North  CtMitral  (ireat  Plains 
states  exiul)it  nuich  paral!vli:^m  of  eonviclion  as  to  the  subject  nudter 
and  eonrse  (onlent  needed  for  en'o-ineers,  i'lieusists  and  teachers.  The- 
reas^.ii  \^  that  the  need  for  ema-ieadum  deiaves  from  the  need  of  the 
client  st!ident  to  ]>erf()ri^,!  in  life.  The  sanio  parallelism  aniouii'  states 
would  show  if  w  nndti-years  connnunity  develoi)ment  currienluni  for 
leaciers  were  carefully  i)repareil  to  meet  the  needs  of  eonnuuuities  in 
di  llej'ent  and  iiuh'.penilent  midwest  states. 

There  are  compelliuir  reasons  for  the  similarities  amono-  scatt^s  in 
re(iuirements  for  a  eommunity  developnient  curriculum.  Our  ■Monomic 
.svstem  is  triilv  an  inteirrated  system.  The  same  technolo/zv.  the  same 
social  and  econonnc  svstem  doininates  all  comnnuiitie.s.  All  Inwo  the 
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sniiu."'  hiniorx'  and  rdiicution.  1'I)(>i'<^  :\\v  nor  rnily  spp:irai.  rcoiioinic  or 
social  sys((M))s  in  (lif]\»rtMU  slates.  \\\'  \\\v  V(Mt  ("losi'iy  (icnl  |(\i:H«tIit'i"  hv 
surh  ihinirs  as  i;r)ninitinicat ions,  cuiliiiv,  luohilit y  aii(l  liarinn- a  similar 
.situation  aiid  .siniilai'  ••(H.ninnnity  a'oals,  \\:\vv  lln*  <i\)\\v  rnnnuunitv 
inipi'ovcinont  prohliMiis.  I*oIit  it'al  syMiMiis  and  power  si i-iict  urrs  fi'oiii 
Shin*  (o  sta(u  and  ronunnnity  to  (•oilnnnnity  arc  actn.ally  quilc  similar. 
'1  lins.  Www  WW  only  supiM-licia I  diircrcncos  amona*  fhV  uncertai])!  iis 
and  inisnnd(M-st  andini»-s  of  Icadcis  who  would  1)C  tl/c  si  iidonis  of  a  i-oro 
('•m-rindmii  in  conninuiiry  (h»V(do])m(M5( . 

It  mii»:!ir  sc(Mn  that.  tiuTc  would  rnndanuMif  a]  di llVrcnrcs  bet  wocn 
the  ])rolil(Mns  of  a  ridatively  proii'ivssi vc  roiuity  avIMi  a  town  over 
innni)  with  a  li'i-owiny'  po'pularion  and  a  smaller  rural  county  with 
no  (own  (n-yr  '^*1><H)  an.l  w  diMdininn-  popidulion.  Arhially  there  are 
obviously  diirerenees  l)ut  iIkm'c  still  is  a  counnon  eoi-c  oj"  a'luiost  idon- 
tii-al  [)i^ohleiiis.  o.^x-  in  ihe  ar(\as  ol' seliool  niaiiaa'enienf .  local  li'OA'ern- 
menl  orpini;<alion,  tax  revenue,  adjusdnent.  id''  too  J^mall  lirms,  and 
lahor  mi^'ratioiL  The  x  ariations  amouji*  connmniities  in  form  of  [)rol>- 
lems  (lo  not  present  in^nrtnountal)le  education  dillicuities.  Tlie  coni- 
nuiniiy  and  iiidls'idual  choice  jn'ohlens  are  sindlar  and  the  same 
analysis  of  ihe  i>rohlem  aiul  tlie  sanu^  (cchnical  inrormation  aixmt 
ah(^rna^iv(^s  nnisl  bo  iriven  for  oacli  situutioji.  Afver  all.  our  c']Mssr<,om 
students  end  u])  in  a  wid(^  i-anij-e  of  dilVcrent  .siniations  and  Vet.  wo 
»\\poct  tliem  to  ao.sorh  the  same  ])riiicii)les  and  -nv.  conlidont  that  the 
basic  curriculum  will  Ik^  adecjuate  foreatdi  student, 

A  mm-e  ie<.'.'itimate  concern  is  vaiaation  arnonu*  loaders  in  their  back- 
ii'round.  Still  Ihe  in foianatiou  tliat  citiztM^s  need .!  3  similar  irrosjiectivo 
of  tli(»  level  of  undei'standiufv  at  wluch  they  beo-in.  The  <»'rcato.st  varia- 
tion air.^-^iii'  iMiliyiduai  lead(M*s  is  on  s])e<'ific  facts  of  each'  problem  area. 
This  varia;i()U  is  laro-e  and  is  botwetu)  individuals  in  the  same  com- 
munity and  is  actually  a  similar  i)roI)leju  commiiiilty  to  coinmuuity. 
We  are  hiifhly  si)ecialixed  in  our  interdependent  society  hnt  the  same 
s])ocialization  repeats  in  community  after  coniniuuity.  TJie  le\'el  ot 
initial  inulerstandinix  is  based  on  the  same  obse3'\^ations,  the  same 
Jiewspapei's  but  is  conditioned  or  filtered  throuirh  dilferent  j^iersona!' 
tie:s  and  occupational  orientations.  Comniunities  are  similar  also  for 
physical  or  j^'eojrraidiic  reasons.  Our  climate  diU'ereuces  amono-  com- 
munities^ throuo-hout  the  midwest  plains  vary  only  withhi  rather 
iiarj'ow  limits  and  dilfer  little  ovoi*  several  hundred  miles  compared  to 
tjie  variation  in  many  nations  of  the  world.  Problem  similarities  and 
common  edu<'ii;tiona1  needs  of  eonnuunity  development  leaders  are  espe- 
cially obvious  (jutside  tlio  midwest's  largest  cities.  ^Yr^  exclude  the  very 
larii'C  mc^tropolitan  ai'eas  witli  co7\o-Gstion,  race  and  public  transporta- 
tion problems  and  conHne  ourselves  in  this  discussioji  largely  to  the 
counti(^s  \viih  towns  under  00,000  in  Xorth  Ce^itral  and  Great  Phains 
states. 

7' ho  core  curricuimn 

The  first  re5iuiremeut  in  the  developnicnt  of  a  **core  curriculum"  is 
to  spell  out  a  list  of  prioi'ity  pi'oblei^as. 

Tliero  may  .seem  to  be  a  large  number  of  specific  community  prob- 
le))is  and  consecpiently  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  adult  education- 
al needs.  Actually  tlie  tasl:  is  not  u]JSuvmountable.  But  ^vo  must  pick 
and  choose,  by  some  criterion  wliich  problem  areas  to  research  and 
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extend.  The  criteria  should  be  need  or  uscf iihiess  to  comnnuiity  c^gvcI- 
opjncnt.  Wo  sliould  not  cl'ioose  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  desire  of  the 
extension  worker  or  tlic  rescfirchcr's  interest.  This  might  allow  us  to 
avoid  the  luost  important  of  ooinmiuiity  issues  and  problems  in  favor 
of  tlie  easier,  more  novel  or  less  controversial  topics. 

Here  is  my  list  of  priority  problems  (jjot  necessarily  ordeixid  accord- 
ing to  their  iniportance)  : 

1.  Local  government — Connty-eity-school  j^elations,  regional 
govermnent,  jniblic  spending  emphasis,  conipetojice  and  elficiency 
of  oHicials  and  governmental  forms. 

2.  Public  Jin Tiucc— property  tax  equahzations  and  relief,  city 
fimds,  school  bond  issues,  tax  reform. 

^  3.  School  ovganization  and  develoi)mcnt — district  consolida- 
tioii,  quality  education,  school  buses,  teacher  salaries,  teacher  re- 
;  crnitnient  and  turnover. 

4.  Transportation,  roads,  communication  and  power — Kailrojid 
closiiigs,  freight  and  passenger  service,  rural  road  closings,  road 
tax  fund  use. 

.  5.  Hospital  and  health  facilities— regional  hospitals,  absence  of 
local  doctors,  higli  cost,  care  of  elderly,  increased  qualit3\ 

6.  Adjusting  community  and  area  economic  structure  and  ex- 
l^anding  area  economic  base  and  the  employment  opportmnties— 
consolidation  of  firms,  capital  for  labor  substitution,  indnstriaU- 
zation. 

T.  Farjn  problems,  programs  and  policy — production  control, 
price  support,  exports,  poverty  in  agriculture,  hi rge  farjns. 

Jntei^'elatedness—Probleni  to  probleW' 

In  adult  education  the  above  7  courses  would  overlap  and  interlock. 
Principles  and  alternatives  ca.nnot  and  should  not  be  arbitrarily  sepa- 
rated into  one  or  the  other  district  subject  inatter  areas.  Students  of 
extension  do  not  always  '^take  the  prerequisites,''  nor  remem])er  so  re- 
peating is  needed.  The  community  leader  needs  the  whole  curriculum 
however  because  to  undei^tand  and  function  in  an  area,  such  as  school 
district  reorganization  he  needs  to  nndei^tand  tlie  requirements  of  in- 
creased quality  of  education,  and  also,  have  a  grasp  of  local  public 
Jinance,  and  state  and  federal  assistance.  His  competence  in  schof)!  dis- 
trict planning  will  continue  to  increase  as  he  studies  local  government, 
road  and  communications  plamiing.  county  zoning  and  the  changing 
economic  structure  of  tlie  area  and  the  possibilities  of  expansion  of  iirea 
economic  base  and  total  area  employment.  Thus,  although  the  foc-us 
might  be  on  im])roving  the  educut  ion  of  rural  youth  by  school  district 
reorganization,  there  would  be  some  i>resentation  on  curricul urn  devel - 
opment  taxes,.competing  public  service  needs,  and  the  local  economy. 
These  related  subjects  just  touched  on  in  one  cour*se  would  "advertise" 
the  next  courses  in  the  curriculum  or  reinforce  past  learning.  Subject 
matter  for  citizen  classes  oriented  to  action  must  be  nmch  more  com- 
plete and  integrated  than  is  the  case  in  the  classroom.    ^  ^  , 

:In  the  development  of  subject  matter  material  for  citizen  classes,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  citizens  always  have  some  infonnation 
and  understanding  and  usually  sufficient  to  have  an  opinion  of  some, 
kind  and  even  enough  to  act  on  if  a  decision  is  forced.  Gitizehs  fail  to 
act  or, decide  well  because  of  iincerta.inti^,  niisunderstt^^ 
interdependence  of  decisionmakinc:  in  comLmunity  development  situa- 
tions. The  int-erdependence  of  decisions  is  a  special  problem  for  com- 
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l-oHii^i*'^S'?"'-nr'  ''^'*'"'^'^^' ^9^"^  "lerd.ant  mav  Avant  to  upgrade  his 
tixAu  i^Lijicips  aibo  estjniato  return  on  siuJi  invp=;t.mm^^  if  iS  .i^fi  •  . 

rrknf      -fr       ^'"'^^^.^''^  of  the  tactors  Avhich  aftcct  liis  decision 
te.  ^  ±^       ^>ffer  imn,adiate  depreciation  ia  L  ^J^l 
iv^ThS^^^^^    f  in  .?;?'  f  »^Pf store  comes  in..  If  otlier  inain 

c  osod  b>  tlic  lack  Of  decision  on  tJie  part  of  otliors.  TJuis,  a  oui  o-ih m 


Critical  iiuiss 


IToAv  much  does  any  one  le<ador  or  citizen  need  to  know  about  one 
•Ml bject  in  order  to  successfully  pj^y  hh  role?  If  too  littie  is  mHif^.n 
actron  take.^place  at  all.  How  maify  people  need  to  mowmo^  1^^^^ 

■  -    "SStif  swi    "^"T^^     diluted,  wZir 

I  I.  iuigorcen.  toJionid  Ii-xiension  Imld  a  AVorksho?>  .w  th  led-nrino-  'M^c^ 
discussion  for  one  day-lthroe  days?  or  10  days?  fi'e '^J^itTca  ma^^ 
reac  .ed  Avlien  the  i^t.udents  become  relatively  self-sufliSt  in  crS^^ 
ng  ]ns  oAvn  and  spreading  to  otbovs  tlie  mAi^i^^^,^^^ 
nough     that  a  eader's  leaniin.^.  process  and  that  of  tlie  commufSy 

I  f  .  1  i  "'^^-lon  -wid  sdeas  from  a  variety  of  sources.  I-Io^r  much  does 
It  take  on  one  subject  to  bring  a  communky  to  that  point  ?  In  the 

I11.1SS  or  intoimatiou  and  audience  only  after  researchers  oTi^^M^^^^^^^ 
cators  have  beguii  to  analyse  the  problem  and  specify  SSSoS^e^" 
formation mqutted for '^the course"  ui- tflwiT Mom- 

k  y^'^'^'^'l inaterial  and  aiidienc:e  for  economic  development 

'IS-'^^"'^^^'-*^^^**'^^  ^^'^  ""^^  mass*'  for  fertilizer  Sfn^ 
ates  or  feeding  practices  adoption.  Community  devdopmek^^^^^ 
are  of  a  public  nature  and  must  be  decided  jointly  ^CommSy 
■development  prob  eins  are  controversial  and  each  icision  mavSel^ 
some  citizens  and  harm  others.  A  rather  large  amount  oTiSeSnd 
mg  must  be  developed  rather  w^^^^^ 
tive  reac  ion  from  tl^ose  few  ^^dio  m^^^^ 

;  a  few  individuals  caif  reverse  the  direction  of  the  comnnm  ty^dSiS^^^^ 

making  process  If  t^ 

depth  of  imderto^^^ 

dioices  cannot  cumulate  or  slo'wly  add  up  over  a  period  of  y^^^^^^ 
^tl'^^^'^'^P     IS  the  case  in^adoption  of  a  new  iertdlizei  bv^nore ' 
farmers  each  year,  Patte^^^ 
■  ment  can  build  up  over  time.  i=_       ^  lu  invest 

Cova^sc  conbmt^^  ^  ^^^^^  \     /  I  • 
i.  ■  -  .  : -WM^  f  ^j^^*^  nifd^tei.  content  of  a  course  in  community  development 

hi^no^  and  theoretical  to  place  the  situation  aniproS 
^  _  ■•  ,:      ^s"ffi«ient,I^i-spective.  2)  De^^^^^ 

ERIC    ;  ,.  - 


=.'i-ii)t.ioii  ot^  local  oi'iiUiiiz;ition«  aiul  infiCHutious  uiid  couHiiinsoiis 
conditions  lunono'  niitions,  states  oi-  areaf;.  JJ)  Idcntificiition  ot  altn■nn- 
l  Ives.  clescrii)t  i<)irof  oaclu  iiiul  i)  discussion  ot^  this  ju'oblein  in  rd:itinn 
to  other  i)r<)l)lwns,  other  oxponditurcs  and  comniunity  goal.s.  a) 
nto.  conunnnity  action  aUcu-nutivos  for  this  tai)ic  ni  context  ol  the  po- 
litical pruceKSos  in  our  society.  ■       -    •  1  in 

Some  text  book  material  is  ahvays  necessary.  Prniciiiles  and  tlieoiy 
are  re(|uired.  Description  and  statistical  materia  nnist  be  genera!  ty 
<r\vo  l^e!rspecti^•e  but  also  must  be  spccilic  to  describe  the  state  and  eacn 
hK-al  (■onininjiitv  sitnation.  Conunnnity  developinciut  remnros  a  jrivi'.  • 
ellbrt  to  l)lcnd  togctlier  the  practicid  and  tlie  t:.lieoi;e  ical,  t-lio  general! 
and  the  specific,  tlic  facts  and  tlio  preferences.  KciUhng  assignnijM.ts 
and  lecture-discnssioR  topics  arc  the  likolvdediuiquos  with  leaders. 
\ewspapcrs.  Tiidio  and  lW.  arc  best  for  c.ti/.ens  J  he  lectures  within  a 
conrse  need  to  connect  various  aspects  of  the  probhnns  a  ud  pieces  ol  iii- 
forniation.  All  information  must,  be  inoi'c  direct  and  concrete  than  is 
tlic  case  with  undergraduate  cla.ssraoni  lect  ures.  There  innst  be  oppor- 
tunitv  for  discussion  and  even  iittack  of  tlie  facts  and  pi-niciplcs  jm'c- 
sentcd  ^Pho  coiirse.  content  will  not  become  active  and  influential  witli- 
ont  argument.  The  tvpe  of  understandings  and  (^piiuous  that  inin.u- 
at)plica.f.ion.  iuloption  are  foi-med  tihrough  pubbc  debate. aud  cntu-aj 
appraisal  of  new  information  and  its  usefulness  m  tlic  eominunily  s 
situation. 
Theclcm 

Tn  efci*ss«^«:i:  teach \n^.\hm'^^  littk^ddlicdty  m^^^mm.  thv-  audi 
eri('e/lWlti«M»««:v~^t()^^!^«^  -oo.'»v-h)!<:.. 
T3i.e--CT*^i>"'fi*t!iSi'-^  aiwSmira' :<llsiitefrs: soimwrfeat  ilirtHiiiV'':.*;i<^r3  ^.p subject, 
bnt'^^^w  -dlif l«adf)^ship^irniT^^, S:^  comii^on  ma:I!  tMrtf^i^fenij^^^l»*-^U)o^^ 
or<'a-iY»^  sJ«f»nm')arcnts  ani,;:*tiy^^aieedsoine  aMiVn^^ 
st-^idii&:A*  (1)  School  boaisi  members:  (sr County ^^oifeials:  (o) 
Farm  aTitl^business  leadei'S  and  (-A)  big  property  owners-rna'd  special 

'^^a^c^ubioct  matter  needed,  the  new  research  needed,  the  delivery 
system  and  the  audienec  are  all  interdependent  and  must  be  simnl- 
taimusly  choseu.  All  derive  or  are  dei)cndent  on  t:he  topic  or  conrs» 
Avitlnntlio  curriculum  to  be  present  ed. 

Siobject  matter  ,  .  ■■ 

In  attempting  to  discuss  needed  researcli  we  must  have  tlie  outline, 
the  total  material  required  by  leaders  to  make  decisions  and  then  scpa.- 
rato  the  known  and  the  unknown.  A  select  committee  or  task  force  on  . 
a  nnilti-state  basis  consisting  of  extension  and  rescai:c.h. probably  ncccL 
to  beo-iu  by  making  an  outlineof  the  is.sues.  This  .-uitial  step  should  be 
takcirbef ore  begiiming  to  gather  nudicucc  or  beguv  rcscai'Gh Tlie  task 
force  would  need  to  plan  in. considerable  detaikthe  education  m  ail 
topic  areas  as  a  preliminary  to  requesting  specific  studres  or  subjecfc 
matter.  Through  discussion  a  taslc  force  could  select  text  books?  fmd 
complete  research  to  bo  used  with  only  minor  adaptation.  Ihe  intor- 
mation  gaps  and  the  priorities  for  research  would  emerge  trom  sncli, 
DrooTanti^lanning,  Foi-  example,  I  think  g-ood  information  evahiatmg 
.  thelmpact  of  local  school  taxes  iipon  econoimc^giwth^  aml  iiiconi^ 
level  is  very  crucial  but  missing.  This  gap  probably  fomstal  s  rational 
•decisiomnfildng  aboiit-school  veovganiaiition  m  .jSobmska^^Jthout  u^^ 


lorn lai ion  on  the  ivhuivu  biirtlon  ol:  t"axi;s  nil  othei'  inr(.)rJiiatiou  on 
^rhools  and  taxes  is  iioiioirocthe.  Equitabici  and  suHlcient.  local  lax  sys- 
tiMHH  cannot  be  desiy'ned  without  incidiMice  estiniales.  Equity  ijv  taxa- 
tion at  tli(,^  local  le\'el  is  an  imporiaut  goal  and  scIkhjI  reorg'anization 
cannot  proceed  on  il  rational  basis  unless'  Hnanciiiy.*  is  judged  to  be 
e(iuitul.)le. 

'i'liere  would  be  two  major  benefits  to  deA'eloping  a  core  curricnlumy 
a  cohesive  researcli  and  a  delivery  system  for  community  development. 
(J)  the  ]'e.searcli  director  would  be  able  to  use  his  resources  for  cf- 
j'ertively,  and  scientist  would  gain  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ins 
work  pay  off  by  seeing  it  used  to  help  communities  solve  their  prob- 
len)S.  (-2)  Extension  could  develop  a  program  whose  resource  require- 
nients  coidd  clearly  justified  and  administratives  could  better  im- 
dei'stand  and  argue  for  their  requests  for  stall'  and  financing. 

It  is  obvious  there  is  Jieedv  logic  and  eifectivencss  in  :  1}  a  core  cur- 
riculum, '1)  cohesive  vcscnneh — ^extension  planning,  aiid  !■>)  division  of 
labor  through  .sevei'al  st.atr^s  i'00|)crating  in  comnnu)ity  (levelo])ment. 

CnK,STr.K  II.  GaIjS.AIAX.  CkNTU.M.  XkIUIASIvA  Tr.ClIXlCAl.  CnH.U-XJK; 

I-L^su'ixus.  NKr>!c.'^' 

IXnrSTUlAL  nKVKLO]*,>tKNT  :iX  JU'KAL  Al^tKrJCA 

Vocationfil-tcclinical  education  in  the  technical  colleges  of "Sife'nj^dka 
is:  n  major  factor  in  the  industi'ial  dovelopment  (>iTt]ujrState.^£\lJIayrtiis 
happening  in  one  area  of  the  State,  in  the  held  ofkechnical-wtrstfeiTOl 
cducatioji,  can  be  identified  by  the  progress  story  fvi'  Central  S^iHisaska 
Technical  College  at  Hastings. 

^  Tlie  College  began  oi>eration  in  at  the  former  Naval  Aninunii- 
tibn  Depot,  with  an  initial  enrollment  of  li)(>  students  in  September  of 
39G6.  Since  that  time  the  College  has  grown  so  tliat  during  the  calendar 
year  of  19T0-71.  a  total  of  2.279  students  enrolled.  The  pi'edictcd  total 
em'ollmeiit  for  the  year  1971-72  is  o,027. 

The  College  oJI'ers  pi'ograms  of  iustiiiction  in  32  occui:)ational  areas, 
including  the  broad  categories  of  agriculture,  health,  industry,  busi- 
iiess  &  office,  and  service  occupations.  The  College  boasts  of  being  a 
iS'ebraska  College  for  Xebraslcans,  iji  that  feM-er  than  2%  of  the  total 
ei.irollment  of  the  college  conies  from  out  of  the  State, 

Tiie  college  is  supported  by  a  twenty-county  area  with  a  local  tax 
levy  of  1.02  mills  for  fiscal  1071-72.  Tlie  local  tax  provides  approxi- 
mately 59%  of  the  total  cost  of  o])erations.  State  support  and  tuition  ac- 
counts foi*  approximately  o3%,  and  federal  and  other  sources  the  re- 
maining S%. 

Tlie  im])act  of  the  College  on  tiie  industrial  development  of  the  area 
can  he  analyzed  by  a  brief  report  of  the  students  who  completed  courses 
of  .=^t\idy  at  the  College  for*  the  1970-71  year.  A  total  of  i52  full  time 
students  comiJleted  tfieir  programs  of  study  during  that  year.  Of  this 
total,  92%  f ornid  immediate  employment,  ojitercd  the  niil kary  service, 
or  continued  their  education  at  four-year  colleges.  Five  percent  con- " 
tinned  their  education,  S%  entered  the  militar}^,  and  81%  took  im- 

*Pages  370-380— Hearing  V. 
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mediate  employment.  Of  tlie  33(5  full  time  students  who  found  immedi- 
ate employment,  275  or  82%  found  employment  iu  the  twmty-county 
area:  312  or  93%  found  employment  in  Nebrasku. 

These  students  M-crc  employefl  in  many  types  of  opportunities.  Some 
of  the  major  industries  of  the  Central  Nebraska  Area  employiuijf 
graduates  Avere:  New  Holland,  Grand  Island;  Mason-Hanger,  Grancl 
Island;  Holiday  Mfg.,  Alda;  l3ale  Electronics,  Inc!,  Cohmibus;  Dong- 
..las  &Lomason'Co.,  Columbus;  Becton;  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Holdrege  & 
'  Columbus.;  Bohlen  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbtis;  Monroe  Axito  Equipment  Co., 
Cozad;  Hitstings  Industries,  Inc.,  Hastings;  Western  Land  Koller, 
Hastings;  Baldwin  Mfg.  Co.,  Kearney;  Eaton  Inc.,  Kearney;  Eock- 
well  Mfg.,  Kearjicy ;  Meat  Animal  Researcli,  Clay  Center. 

In  addition  to  the  full  time  course  olferings,  94  evening  classes  en- 
rolled 1,045  pait  time  students  in  programs  that  upgraded  employees 
in  their  present  occupations. 

To  insure  that  the  programs  of  the  college  meet  the  needs  of  the  area, 
a  research  project  is  now  in  progress  which  will  provide  a  computer- 
ized county  by  county  analysis  of  jobs.  A^^33%%  samplijig  of  all  em- 
ployers in  the  twenty  county  area  is  bcingimade.  Objectives  of  the 
project  arc: 

1/  Provide  information  on  job  opportunfeie^  in  tlie  area* 
2.  1^0  stimulate  educational  programs  afethe  college  to  meet  tliese  job 
requirements. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  aLtiinstitutions  :of  :voc4itionail- 
teclmical  education  is  eiicouaia:giBg  h.igh:Sfftiool>:graduate  to^eradlli^ 
aecupa;tiona]  education.^ Ceiii^ialiiNebraskaSTeGhiTacal^ 
BsasGnai^fy  successfinl  in  tliis^ endeavor'  as /indiicated  iB':iitS:^  continuei(i[ 
grotrthrpatteni.  Th^  college  is  now  engaged  in  a?:  exemplary,  program 
witli  federal  assistance  that  provides  super  8  mm  films  aiid  accompany- 
ing tapes  taken  directly  from  business  and  industry  showing  the  types 
of  jobs  that  peojDle  are  actually  doing,  along  with  verbal  explanations 
of  the  skills  required* 

The  objectives  of  the  program  is  to  provide  up-to-date  occupational 
film-tape  libraries  for  each  of  the  86  high  schools  within  the  district. 
This  program  j)rovides  each  student  with  an  opportunity  to  study  oc- 
cupations at  a  time  when  he  is  making  decisions  relative  to  his  future. 

Central  Nebraska  Technical  College  provides  progranmied  individ- 
ualized:instructio]:i  to  each  of  its  students.  Students  may  enroll  on  any 
day  and  complete  their  education  at  any  time  during  the  year:  This 
provides  industry  with  a  continuous  flow  of  graduates  throughout  the 
year,  rather  than  only  at  one  specific  time.  Students  proceed  at  their 
own  rate  providing  opportunity  for  students  of  varied  ages>  educa- 
tional backgrounds,  and  skill  capabilities  to  receive  an  occupational 
education  tailor-made  for  the  individual  student. 


'1 
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HUSIXESS  AND  LXDUSTKIAL  DKVELOPMENT 
Djt.  D.  B.  V.vHXKH.  PKi:.sn)K.xi\  ITxivKKsn^v  or  Nkhiuska* 

(i)  A  .pro^rrain  directed  at  creating  ejnploymeriir  {.%Dportiuw  is  it. 
crucinl  pjti?t  of  aixy  effort  at  rural  devc]o])ment.  Tlii^iWans  ttot  hnsi- 
ness  and  ijidiiJStri^il  enter])rise5  must  be  persuaded  Itfat  it  is^&a  tJieir 
interest tolbcrrteSai  rural  a reas. 

It  is  iiiy^^x}i>f!rmire  that  nothing  is  inore  i^ersuasi^A^-itfl^  tlM»  prom- 
ise of  ])ro  lit;  Urn  «'der  to  improve  the  profit  protendd  of  snu^i  relo- 
ciuirioii,  I  M*oii]il';;]ina'ge  that  serious  conf^i(leration  l^(»:^:AT:eii  to  thifi^^e  fuo 
(oi's:  (u)  the^exteiision-^of  existing  |)r<)vri'anis  of  Mernlly  sutelixecl 
inceiitivB  lounS'toi  tlioso  busijiesscs  and  industrie.s  .^^iffliii^^^^  locate  in. 
rui-al  ureas:  f/^):ihe' development  of  a  progi'anin.fiamifo^^  taxanceen- 
t\yei>  u'hidi  Avill.i[Jiii3:prG^e  the  attractix^eness  of  rrindiisaa-estmei^ 
l)nsinesr>  arid  :ind!nHtiry  ::;(^^?)  flic  GStab3 

tern^.lo\v-inteT'es^ikninsito  State  and  teal  goue]^[Iwenfe  to  i)ei3[riifcTthe 
dev(^]^njie3i  tof  !i'^Hr?^rtia:fe|!)ub]  ic  serviceHiii  ru  LtiikmtmH; 

A  national  ,rm'al  devclopmejit  program  must  encourage  industries  to 
locate  tlieir  ])]ants  in  . rural  areas.  This  can  be  done  through  tax  in- 
ccntlA'Gs  and  by  givii;ig  these  plants  first  priority  In  the  a^varding  of 
federd  eontracti5,  F'ufther  di?.velopment  of  rural  manpower  tmining 
programs  to  insure  a  qualified  labor  force  is  needed, 

Dr.  IJaKtox  a.  WEsa-Kia.rxo^DmpXTOR,  Inm)ustriat.Eeskarcii  an 
Extension  Cr.N'i'KK,  Universviy  of  Akkansas*"^''''- 

Tlie  industrial  structure  of  employment  in  Arkansas  differs  sign ifi^ 
eantly  from  that  of  the  iS^ation.  The  major  differences  come  in  employ- 
ment in  agriculture,  in  lumber,  and  in  the  food  processing  industries.  In 
Arkansas  agriculture  accounts  for  almost  nijie  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment while  in  the  United  States  the  share  is  about  five  percent.  In  adcti^ 
tion  to^the  above,  the  emplopnent  structure  Avithin  the  manufacturing 
sector  is  badly  ske\ved  toward  labor  intensivOj  low  slcill,  and  low  wage 
industry This  structure  in  terms  of  hoth  percentages  and  wage  rates 
is  shown  in  the  table. 

**Page  o2 — Hearing  I. 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY 
GROUPS.  UNITED  STATES  AND  ARKANSAS.  1969 


Avemge  hour!.  e<irn.ing'^,  1959       Percent  o(  totiil  ■ 

    ^.-^^  nuinulnclurinp 

Arkansas     eniploymerit  1969 

as  percent    - 

Uu;lt!tl  of  United  Uitited 
Arkansas      SI  itr:s      States  Arkansas  States 


All  manufacturing  _  ,^  

  $2. 33 

SI.  1^ 

73 

100.0 

100.0 

2.27 

67 

52.3 

59.0 

LuiEiiber  anil  woorf  products,  except  lurniture 

,   2.09 

2.  7X 

77 

13.?. 

3.0 

Fiiittniture  and  fixtures..,,  - 

  2.5 

.2.6?:: 

82 

7,4 

2.4 

2.85 

75 

2.-8 

6.7 

2.46 

74 

4.2 

7,2 

 2.  42 

68 

3.  3 

10.0 

Eteiical  rmactimefy  ..  . 

  2.35 

76 

10.1 

NmfeEiile  gO0^is      

  2,40 

/  .01 

az 

47:7 

41,0 

  2.03 

69 

14,8 

8,9 

L93 

'..  jii 

84 

9..; 

7.0 

^I'hivi-er  and  'aPfied^ products , .  ,„  ,.  

3.38 

104 

5:, 

3  A 

  2.78 

T5 

.   3.;:i^ 

92 

,■31. 

-Rm) be  r  and'misse  1  !a  neo u  s  p  1  a s tic s  

m 

31... 

-^ir2cces::^D3riViitiff:rom  AkJiaflsas  Employ m ant  Secu; 

tiu.  Oivisioii,  Curffijit  ErnplovmeiEi  Developments,  February  19S9 

^^th^^£Cg^#)^^rluar^T970(LittIe'^Ro:k):  and  U.S.  Oenartmenl  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisttcs.  Emoloymanl  and  Earnings. 

vAT)iH).i939:througli  March  1970.(Washlnglon:  Gavernm 

3nt  Printing  Office.) 

TOTAL  POPULATION.  ARKANSAS,  1960  AND  1970,  URBAN  AND  RURAL  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  FOR  EACH  CATEGORY 

1960 

1970 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

change 

Number       of  total 

Number 

of  total 

1960-70 

TolaL...,  

1,786,272  100.0 

1,923, 295 

iOO.O 

7,7 

Urban   :  

765,303        '  42.8 

950,955 

49,9 

25.5 

U  020, 969  57.2 

962,430 

50,0 

-5.8 

Source:  U.S.  Depirtment  of  Gommerce,  Bureau  or  Itie  Csusus. 


,  Whi]ci  industry  structure  in  Arkansas  is  not  unlike  otlioi^  develop- 
ing areas,  it  does  allect  the  ability  of  the  State  to  adiieve  a  gap-clos- 
ing- economic  growth  rate.  If  progress  is  to.  be  made  in  tlie  future, 
the  State, must  successfully  emphasize  the  growth  of  ne\v  indnstries 
having  higher  growth  rates,  skill  requiiroinonf s  and  wage  levels.  In 
addition,  the  Sl^ate  must  also  emphasize  eilbrts  that  c^)ntribute  to 
the  growth  of  existing  industries,  as  well  a-s  to  the  improvement  of  a 
•business  climate  conducive  to  the  formivtion  of  new  enterprises. 

Arkansas  is  moving  to  expand  and  iniprove  the  educational  ca- 
t'acity  of  the  State.  The  planning  provides  for  development. at  all 
i^.yoic:.  Qf  the  educational  system  and  will  result  in  tin  increase  iu  the 
r'.2.irf.fl\  and  varietur  of  occupational  i:)repanition  forthcom- 

.v-ng  ?A'-oin  the  educational  system.  In  the  immediate  future,  however, 
•J'-filcult  problems  of  supply  and  demand  will  exist.  To' illustrate  the 
problems  ifacing  this  educational  development ;ellbrt;  asbf  1067,  11.9  ■ 
percent  of  the  State's  population  26  years  of  ag-e  or  older  had  less 
than  a  fifth  grade  education,  and  14.8  had  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education.  This  compares  with  6.1  percent  and  10.2  percent,  respec- 
tively, for  the  Nation,  and  largely  exj^lains  why  so  few  in  the.  labor 
market  have  the  marketable  trades  or  skills needed  by  more  compli- 
cated industrial  processes,  and  why  it  is  hard  to  lind  persons  with  a 
background  upon  whicli  further  training  can  be  givn  to  enable  them 
to  assume  higher  level  positions  hi  supervision  and  management. 
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Djl  Bai?tox  a,  AVkstkki.um),  I )ji:]-c'i'()i:.  Lvdustki.nu  :Jii:sKAi;cu  and 

The  limited  public  funds  for  dovolopiiu^it  purposes  i'CMpii res  .selec- 
tivity in  public  expenditures.  The  easier^  wisirful  thinkino'  approach 
is  to  increase  all  types  of  spending  uniformly  in  the  ]iopi\s  (Imt  i)ri- 
vatc  investment  will  be  encouraged.  The  more  diflicult  but  moi-e  etlec- 
tive  direct  approach  is  to  identify  iru-ome-geiierating  opportunitieiH 
and  tlien  encourage  expansion  by  >he  base  indn.st  ricsJ  ho,se  that  ai'c 
ra]>id]y  growing  Jiatlonally.  and  those  that  exploit  new  lechnoloi-'V 
and  create  new  products^ 

■ 

Statkmext  of  Lt.  {m:.v.  Lon^  ■:\V.  'hum-^x  (  U.S.  ATr.M>Y-KCTiiiKn), 

EXKCUT1\-K    ])l]tKO-l'OU.    tiKOKGIA    J)ki-;vK'J-:\I  !■  XT    OK    JXDfSTUV  AXl). 

Tmni':,  Atl.vx'j-a,  (,ta.** 

ITero.  ill  Oooi'gja,  iiulustiy,  .ironerally.  lias  located  in  (lit;  middle 
sections  of  t]io,„Stato,  in  Albany,  and  in' Savannali  and  Brunswick  on 
the  coast. 

Yet  in  tw'iHs  of  stable,  and  many  times  available  work  i'ovcv,  and  tlic 
overall  cost  of  production,  the  southern  jrortion  of  Geoi'fri;,.  actually 
odors  the  (rreatest  potential  for  industrial  opportunities.  '  "  ' 

The  other  problem  is  the  attitude  of  some  rural  c.itiz(!ns,  includin«'' 
Jiiaiiy  fanners,  toward  obtaiiiiuii-  new  industry. 

Tlu-y  believe  that  such  actions  mii>-lit  result  in  ]u<rhor  taxes  for 
them,  in.  order  to  buy  industrial  .sites,  basic  services  and  olhJr  towJi 
improvements  necessary  to  make  tlie  town  more  attractiA-e  to  iudu.si  fv. 

Also,  there  is  the  attitude  of  some  existing-  industries  that  want  i'o 
keep  others  out  because  of  their  fear  of  competition  in  wai-es  and 
Avork  force. 

I  can  say  that  there  is  progress  in  this  area  because  in  the  last  four 
years,  I  liave  seen  great  advances  across  the  State,  on  the  part  of 
small,  rural  toAvns  and  connnnnities  in  their  enthusiasm  to  oot  ir.to 
industrial  development  and  secure  new  industry. 

And,  on  tJie  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  growing  number  of  companies 
liavc  adopted  policies  toward  location  of  new  plants  in  sum II ei-  rural 
communities. 

But  in  the  main,  corporate  management  still  needs  and  wants  in- 
centives to  so  locate,  and  nuul  Georgia  cannot  alwavs  atl'ord  to  offer 
incentives.  In  fact,  many  times  rural  communities  cannot  even  afford 
tr,  obtain  land  and  basic  services  without  outside  assistavico 

So,  if  vlie  rural  urban  balance  is  to  be  improved,  then  Fedei-al 
funds,  from  some  source  must  be  made  available  to  the  rural  towns 
and  cominuiuties  to  assist  in  making  themselves  attractive  and  ac- 
ceptable to  industry.   ^^^^^^  : 

/  Also,  Federal  funds  or  other  inccintives  must  be  made  available  to 
industries  to  entice  them  into  locating  in  the  rural  areas. 

,  jVc  have  had  about  150  SBA  ".t02^-  loans,  involvinjr  job  creatin^r 
iiubstnal  projects  finalized  here  in  Georgia.  Ellijay,  iildno,  has  had 

■  These  SBA  programs,  according  to  our  experience  entail  a  mini- 
mum of  bureaucratic  procedure.  And,  commitments  are  made,  cren- 

**Page  '72 — Hrarin;:  I,  ■     ,^  .  ■ 
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eniUy,  ^v.itlli^  two  to  four  wcM'ks  after  tlio  complete  apiiliciitioii  is 
submitted. 

Tlic  only  fault,  as  I  see  it  with  tJie  SBA  progniiu  lias  l)eeu  under 
funding, 

1  would  like  to  see  the  limit  extended  from  $350,000  to  i^ljOOO.OOa 
on  a  loan,  assuming  sufHcient  funding  can  be  provided. 

AVALt.ACK  FeTKRSOX,  CllAHDrAX,  DKrARTMKXT  OK  E(;ON(>:\lI('S, 

UNivKK.srrY  OF  Js^KmusiiA''' 

7.  Govevyiment  indvceinenls  to  fvmate  mdmtry. — The  Federal  gov- 
ernment sliould  give  careful — tliougli  exceedingly  cautions— consid- 
eration to  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  tax  incentives  and 
loan  guarantees  might  be  used  to  encourage  job-creating  industrial 
and  economic  growth  in  rural  areas.  This  a]3p roach  can  be  producti  ve, 
but  it  must  be  used  with  extreme  care  simply  because  experience  with 
the  Federal  tax  laws  shows  tliat  too  often  incentives  simply  turn  out 
to  be  loopholes  that  favor  hrms  and  groups  that  already  enjoy  special 
pi'ivileges.  A  recent  study  by  the  Associated  Press  iudicated  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  America  was  now  collecting  approxiuiatoly  30  ■ 
lion  per  year  in  subsidies  and  subsidy-like  aid  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment.' Such  aid  goes  to  business  in  many  forms,  nuich  of  it  hidden 
or  disguised.  The  aid  includes  cash  payjuents,  tax  bi'caks,  low  interest 
loans,  guaranteed  loans,  technical  assistance,  aiu]  _  grunts  given 
through  state  and  local  governments.  If  the  Congress  is  really  deter- 
mined to  do  somethin.o:  meaningful  for  rural  economic  development, 
many  of  the  subsidies  which  now  exist  could  be  re-channeled  or  re- 
directed in  ways  which  would  hel])  rural  areas.  Sucli  an  ap])roach 
would  not  involve  any  incretiso  in  Federal  outlays — and  heiice  taxes — 
but  simply  a  re-orientation  of  existing  programs. 

As  Senator  William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out,  tliere 
is  now  the  extent  to  M'hich  the  Federal  government  is  snhsidizing 
private  business  and  no  system  of  accountability  for  P'(Hleral  subsidy 
programs.  Is'o  one  really  knows  for  what  purpose.  One  of  tlie  first  re- 
quirements here  is  for'the  federal  govcrmnent  to  get  its  own  house 
in  order  and  make  it  clearly  Icnown'to  the  American  pu!)lic  just  how 
much  is  being  spent  to  sub'sidi/.c  private  bushiess  and  for  what  pu!'- 
pose.  Oirce  this  is  done,  it  would  be  possible  to  proceed  with  considera- 
tion of  new  tax  incentive  programs  designed  to  stimulate  rui-al  eco- 
nomic development. 

Statemb.xt.  or  C.  E.  HTEsK:\rAN,  Maxagkr,  Moxsaxto  Co.'s 
•Decatur  Plant,  Dkga'ihjk,  AiiA;''''^'  , 

Monsanto  Company's  Decatur  Plant  has  enjoyed  many  benefits  by 
locating  in  the  Tennessee  Yal ley  area  near  Decatur,  Alabama,  In 
turn,  it  has  brought  many  benefits  to  this  area  in  terms  of  jobs 

•created  for  several  thousand  persons,  multi-milh on  dollar  payrolls, 
taxes  paid,  to  local  government  units,  purchases  from  local  and 

.  regional  sources  and  creation  of  satellite  business  and  industry  as 
a  result  of  its  needs  for  supplies  and  services. 

*Pftge        HcarlDc  V, 
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Tliii  Decatnr  Plant  was  coiistnictecl  in  this  aroa  aftiu-  a  len<i11iv 
search  and  investigation  that  co\-e]-ed  several  luindrcd  potential  sites. 
Tile  Decatur  site  ^vas  chosen  because  of  several  principle  advantages, 
namely,  an  excellent  supply  of  high  quality  people  with  excellent 
attitudas,  the  availability  of  electrical  power,  larjje  amounts  of  water 
for  cooling  purposes,  good  transportation  routes' bv  water,  rail  and 
mgnway. 

The  excellent  labor  attitudes  which  pravailed  among  available  em- 
ployes, area  businessmen  and  residents  of  the  area  were  highly  en- 
couraging for  a  potential  employer' looking  for  a  place  where  thev 
could  opera t-6  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

The  excellent  highways  which  existed  made  it  possible  for  our  plants 
to  oH'er  enaploynient  to  residents  of  a  wide  area  in  North  Alabama 
and  East  Tennessee.  Most  of  these  residents  were  living  on  farms  and 
not  gainfully  employed  in  industry.  In  fact,  approximately  S0%  of 
our  employes  came  directly  from  fawn  areas.  Hundreds  of  them  main- 
tarn  farms  as  a  second  income  and  conuuute  to  work  each  day  from 
as  far  away  as  fiO  miles." 

Without  the  excellent  highways  of  the  area,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  have  access  to  technical  and  sldlled  jobs  .such  as  are  offered 
l)y  MoiLsanto  and  other  industry  here. 

iS^aturally,  the  availability  of  water  transportation  has  affected  Mon- 
santo's  growth  sincCi  construction  of  our  initial  plant  at  Decatur,  We 
began  operations  in  191)2  with  one  product.  Acrilan  acrylic  fiber,  and 
200  employes.  Through  the  yoart;  we  have  been  able  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand, oil'ering  more  jobs  and  bigger  payrolls  as  an  incentive  to 
woi-kers  to  .stay  in  tliis  area.  Today,  we  have  two  Acrilan  plants,  one 
Polyester  StiDplo  Plant,  a  Polycstei-  Tire  Yarn  Plant,  a  'Syhn  liiter- 
mediatcs  Plant  and  a  GhemCoke  Plant,  with  approxiinately  2700  em- 
ployes. Much  of  our  raw  material  and  all  the  coal  we  use  in  our  ex- 
panded operations  comes  to  us  by  waterway.  In  fa<it,  we  received 
approximately  100  million  tons  of  such  materials  by  water  transport 
each  year,  thardcs  to  the  deep  water  system  available.  Without  this 
sy.stem,  we  probably  could  not  offer  the  number  of  jobs  we  do  today. 

The.se  employes  who  work  with  us  each  day  enjoy  a  payroll  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  million  annually,  not  to  mention  more  than  $6  million 
in  employee  benefits.  These  dollars,  together  with  our  purchases  in 
excess  of  $25  million  in  the  area,  create  an  additional  7,000  jobs. 

Gov.  J.J.  ExoN  OP  J[ebraska* 

Letnne  propose  for  consideration  an  idea  that  merits  study:  I  refer 
to  a  .  PAL  iprogram— a  professional  agriculture,  agribiisiness  labor 
force.-  Many  rural  male  residents  in  the  20-  to  4o-age  bracket  do  not 
have  large  enough  production  operations  and  adequate  resources  neces- 
sary to  maintain  their  families  in  rural  American  commimities.  This 
important  age  group  is  vital  to  furnishing  the  agricultural  expertise 
•needed  in  food  production  and  agribusiness.  The  present  average  age 
'Of  our  f  arrners  here  ih.Nehraska  is  58years. 
■  A  well-trained  and  qualified  labor  pool  or  replacement  force  is  vital 
m  enticing  agribusiness  or  industry  to  locate  in  rural  America.  ^  I 
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would  sng^si^ost  that  wo  consider  deA  cloping  siicli  a.  new  ap]>i'na(  h  that 
could  liavo  Juvoral)la  impact  upon  mooting  this  pro.ssinii:  need. 

Workers  ro}ristcrad  in  the  PAL  program  coiild  be  available  to  both 
tlic  public  and  private  sectors  or  employers  requiring  teniporarv  help. 
Tbtvo  omi^loyeers  could  reimburse  the  PAL  program  iV)r  the  services 
of  workers  and  when  the  o])port-unity  for  fuUtime  employniont  came 
available,  tiie  PAL  member  could  then  transfer  from  the  program  to 
a.  regul  a  r  employee  basi  s.  ^  . 

•  'liie  PAL  program  would  retain  the  dignity  of  useful  labor  and 
still  1)ring  immediate  hope  to  rural  Americans*  wlio  are  now  frus- 
trated in  their  attempts  to  provide  adeq\iatc  incomes  for  theii'  families. 
This  progvani  coidd  aid  in  reducing  the  exodus  to  urban  centers  and 
the  resulting  socioeconomic  problems  that  arc  producing  unbearable 
costs  to  our  society. 

JosKni  C.  l^)U<nvx.  Ytck  Pi?Ksuu-::vr  axd  Gkxkkal  ^Maxaoku.  Dik^ks 
Divisiox.  WinvKKHAicusKK  Co.,  Hot  Si'Kixos,  Akk.'-' 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  touch  on.  one  other  aspect  of 
rural  industrialization  wjiich  is  understandably  of  concern  to  nr<iny 
in  the  general  public,  the  potential  pollution  of  rural  landscapes, 
streams,  and  air  that  provumsly  existed  in  a  relatively  '^purc"  state, 
at  least  in  ])opul  ar  conception.    ^  ■ 

One  of  the  decisive  considerations  in  our  decision  to  locate  our  Yal- 
liant  facility  in  Oklahoma  was  the  availability  of  State  income  tax 
credit  provisions  on  investments  in  air  and  water  pollution  controls. 
It  was  simply  a  matter  of  economics;  we  were  connnittcd  by  corporate 
policy  to  install  in  this  facility  the  very  latest  technologv  available  in 
pollution  abatement  control  devices,  to  make  it  one  of  the  world's 
"cleanest"  pnl])  and  paper  mills.  Controls  we  are  in  process  of  install- 
ing are  rated  at  degrees  of  effectiveness  ranging  from  n  low  of  95.4 
percent  to  a  liigh  of  99.9  percent.  They  are  highl^y  efricient>— but  they 
are  also  highly  exi)ensive:  total  cost  of  the  pollution  control  facilities 
Avill  be  more  than  $10  million*  ; 

We  ha.ve  developed  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  air  aiid 
water  pollution  conti'ol  conunissions  of  the  State,  and  have  fully  co- 
operated with  them  in  u  number  of  studies  on  pre-start-up  air  and 
water  quality  parameters,  in  order  to  establish  benchmarks  whereby 
our  post-start-up  performance  can  be  evaluated.  I  make  this  statenient 
because  we  expect  to  meet  the  same  environmental  standards  as  if 
adjoined  a  major  population  center, 

I  could  argue  about  a  point  like  that  for  a  long  time,  but  this  is  what 
we  are  doing. 

Waliace  C.  Pktkksox,"  Chaikmax,  Depart^mext  of  Ecoxo]mics, 

Ux^IVERSriT  OF  i!^KliKAS10V*^ 

In  research  for  his  Ph.D/dissertation,  Dr.  Stanley  L.  Brue,  formerly 
a  graduate  student  at  the  Universit}^  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  examined 
the  economic  consequence  of  149  acquisitions  of  Nebraska  finns  by 
other  firms  during  the  period  1964-68.  Of  these  acquisitions,  83  were 
undertalcen  by  corporations  outside  the  state  of  Nebraska^  and  the 
remaining  66  by  Nel3rr.ska  corporations.  Statistical  tests  carried  out  by 
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Dr.  Bnie.  revenlod  there  wore  no  significiiiit -diirercnccj^  l)ct\veon  oin- 
l)loyinBnt  and  payroll  orrowtli  in  the'acqnirod  firins  ami  those  of  otluu* 
typical  Hnns  in  tlie  induntry  concerned.  Thus,  liis  findinirs  roi'uto  the 
view  tliat  finus  acquired  hy  other  t\vm^  tliroufrh  nieriror  tond  to  bo 
slow  arrowing  or  dying  enterjirises  ^vhich  would  btMieht  i'rc^m  an  infu- 
hiou  of  new  niaiiagemcnt  and  expandiul  financial  ra^onivcs.  . 

The  contrary  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case.  In  tlie  inergtMs  involv- 
ing the  acquisition  of  XebraslVa  firms  l)y  out  of  state  corporations.  Dr. 
]3nic  found  that  postnici^ger  annual  rates  of  growth  in  both  employ- 
ment and  payrolls  became  negative,  rosidting  in  a  substantial  loss  of 
income  within  the  state  as  a  consequence  of  niei-gers,  Specihcally,  lie 
found  that  *whci'cas  the  acquired  firms  liad  a  pre-merger  average  an- 
nual rate  of  groAvth  for  employment  and  payi'oll  i^oS]:)ectiA'ely  of  1/257 
percent  and  G.OoS  percent,  the*  average  post-merger  employment  rate 
was  —8.353  percent  and  the  ])ost'merger  payroll  rate  —  l.o92  percent. 
In  1070  alone,  according  to  Dr.  Brno's  research,  the  aggregate  income 
loss  i-o  Xebra!";ka  f rom  rnerjirer.'?  was  estiniated  to  be  $24  million. 

jAirthci',  the  acquisition  of  Xebraska  firms  resulted  in  an  outiloAv 
of  corporate  control  and  decision-making  authority  from  the  stale, 
a  develo])ment  Avliich  served  furtlier  to  concentrate  geographica'ily 
(^orporate  control  in  this  country.  This  not  ontfloAv  of  corporate  con- 
ti'ol  was  also  experienced  by  other  Groat  Pin  ins  states,  according  to 
Dr.  lime*  In  the  period  1 050-1068  the  states  of  Xebraska,  Iowa, 
South  Dakota.  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  ex- 
perienced a  net  ontfiow  of  corporate  control  of  334:  manufacturing 
concerns.  This  loss  of  "corporate  control  by  sparsely  populated  states 
serves  to  undermine  tlie  economic  viability  of  these  states  .  .  r 

Jo  remedy  the  adverse  eifccts  that  tlve  conglomc!;ate-don:iinated 
merger  movement  is  having  rrpon  tlie  ccononiy—especially  upon  less 
populated  rural  regions— the  Congress  should  consider  several  things. 
Fii'st,  through  an "iippropriate  committee  it,  should  inulertake  a  ne^y 
investigation  into  the  concentration  of  economic  po\ver  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Tliis  should  be  on  the  scale  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee.  (TNEC)  investigation  in  the  period  just  before 
World  War  II.  Second,  the  Congress  should  consider  new  additions 
to  the  anti-trust  laws  designed  to  restore  meaningful  competition 
to  major  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  this  coimection,  the  Congi'css 
should  consider  limits  on  the  amount  of  assets  of  other  corporations — 
con-vpeting  and  *noncompeting~tiiat  any  firm  could  acquire  through 
merger?  demonstration  to  an  appropriate  public  body— the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  for  example— that  a  proposed  merger  would  not 
lessen  competition  and  was  in  the  public  interest,  and,  finally  a 
Federal  incorporation  statute.  . 

Jos/ C.  Buow>:,  Vice  PRKsnn^NT  AND  ^^^^ 
Dterks  Division,  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Hot  Si^Rings,  Ark.* 

It  seems  apparent  that  people  do  not  move  to  cities  because  of  a 
perverse  intention  to  add. to  tlie  problems  of  tJieir  society.  Their  rea- 
.       sons,  as  has  been  iioted  here,  and  elsewhere,  include  convenience, 
economic  necessity,  or  desire  for  what  they  hope  will  be  more  agrce- 
;    able  surroundings, 
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i:.  >'   "'^'y  l"?  ^scntially  the  ^  ,  'rf^™  f  "^'^^^^^^  to  urban 

It  lias  !)«.„  on,-  cxTOrionSft  of  surmmdings. 
or  th„  job  fopto,  i3  paramo  'trF,°i^^^,^   rf^^^^^^  factor 

iionm  lcss  tli,m  2  vonre  ago",™  1  '7^'  m  southeastern  Okla- 

«mi>lo,v,nc,it  applications  C   Ativ«  n^^^^^    astounding  number  of 
;    a,™y  ofton  to  quite  dis  anU^^^^^ 

«,.,,e  creation  ot  job  opp^tlS^^^^^^^^ 

past  15  years  l,„s  l^^t  c^i'^"*  &  *»'d«pm«,t  bvor-tiM 
many  rural  com,m„,iticsoAhe  reS  oppomwity  to 

sigmlicant  role  by  nS„°  M  i  1^    '  ^ut  it  can  n!„,.  a 

Viable  ^n,mol!^S^f^]^^^''Z  "",'^"P"">"'ft'  essentia  t 
lessoning  role  in  this  society     ^  to  play  a  siiarply 

cnvirtSXl'Sffribl'^ 
,  >  .able  work  force,  tl  c  abi  t  if  t;^  '^^^^     -^^^  f™"- 

^^^^''  M^^X^U^S^,^'  »  special- 

s.p.i  icant  (leve]„,'^mcn4    ;S  iH^ 

Pabilitv  or  potential  of  nl?fj-       fi  *  "  '"™a''^f^^  tlio  ca- 

^kniert^mplUfljIalSe™^^^ 

a  tew  minutes  ago,  but  ijluS!!  S      i  mentioned 

iZ  IsS^^^^^^^^^^^  is  - 

:?^o?teS«i;S«S™^^  . 
trialization.       ■  *°  "i^^t  tlieso  needs  prior  to  inclns-  " 

to  attract  and  JioH  oto^^^^^^^  ''^^"^^^^s  of  tliese  facilitts 

gr-ow  and  b.co„ia  selSpS^^  P^ople  so  timt  it  can 

Resolution  of  tliis  prZm  of  view? 

I'  Gdcral  a^feiicics.  '  >  and  of  local,  State,  and 

CoIuUjt l-l'^  E,  i" 

which  had  a  iWo  pop.toion  0  ab^SS^  State, 
square  mile,  we  were  concerned  S  tK        '^""""•^     15  per 

-r.  other  a^spit  of  coSi^^^^^^^ 
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SUV  our  expansion  program  in  Oklahoina  involves  coustnictioii  of  ii 
paiticlc-board  plant  near  the  to^vn  of  Broken  Bow,  wliicli  has  a  popu- 
lation of  just  under  3,000,  a  pulp  arid  paper  mill,  the  largest  facility 
of  its  type  ever  constructed  as  a  single  unit,  at  Valliant,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  850  people,  and  a  plywood  plant,  log-processing 
center,  and  a  small-log  sawmill  at  the  town  of  Wright  City,  which  has 
a  population  of  about  1 ,000.  _ 

Modernization  and  expansion  of  some  existing  facilities  ui  the 
country  were  also  involved,  as  well  as  a  substantial  increase  in  timber- 
land  operations. 

Wc  anticipate  that  these  added  facilities  wilh provide  permanent 
jobs  with  the  company  for  aboiit  800  new  workers,  in  an  area  badly 
in  need  of  additional"  jobs  and  payrolls.  Of  course,  during  the  coii- 
sti'uction  phase, that  is  going  on  no^v,  there  are  some  2,300  construc- 
tion workers  at  this  one  to  wn  of  Valliant. 

Projectioiis  of  the  benclits  in  industrial  payrolls,  I  ax  revenue,  retail 
sales,  bank  deposits,  new  homes,  and  othci-  employment  over  and  above 
the  industrial  payrolls  are,  of  coui'sc,  quite  exciting. to  a  munbcr  of 
the  local  leaders.  "But  what  about  the  pi'oblems  tliat  come  along  with 
the  additions  and  changes? 

If  I  were  to  draw  a  single,  broad  conclusion  fi'oni  our  experience, 
I  would  say  yes,  there  are' aveiuies  available  through  which  most  of 
the  probloms  of  impaction  can  ultimately  be  rcsolvcfl,  but  inevitably 
there  is  a  distinct  time  lag  of  up  to  2  years  Of' 10  youi\s  or  20  years, 
which  redounds  to  tlie  considerable  disadvantage  of  the  connnunity. 
■ .  dovermnental  programs  of  community  assistance  are  generally  ade- 
quate in  concept,  but  funding  is  not  always  available  and  the  involved 
agencies  sometimes  seem  to  n'io\'e  slowly  for  the  type  of  job  that  seems 
tobeneeded. 

It  is  not  sniiicient  simply  to  make  a  variety  of  problems  avadable 
to  these  communities;  they  understandably  lack  iKtccssary  expertise 
in  "grantsmanship,"  and  they  lack  the  fiiiaiicial  ri-iisarces  to  hire  pro- 
fessional consultants.  ,  '•   .  ' 

In  general,  we  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  various 
regional  agency  stalls,  but  they  iiecd  to  be  bolstered,  so  that  commu- 
nities can  be  guided  through  the  maze  of  procedures  involved  in 
obtaining  grants,  loans,  and  other  assistance.  And  a  body  which  could 
cut  across  agency  lines  in  working  with  rural  areas  woidd  be  well 
worth  while— an  overall  coordinating  unit  which  could  examine  total 
connnunity  needs  and  assist  in  their  T-^>:>hition  on  a  package  basis.  Per- 
haps the  newly  formed  Oklahoma  Stf^.te,  af^ency,  Oflice  of  Community 
'  Affairs  and  Planning,  which  Governor  Hall  described  and  which  Dr, 
Evans  referred  to,  conld  serve  this  role,  if  it  were  properly  augmented 

andfunded.  -  ■ 

Certainly  it  is  vital  to  strengthen  and  (encourage  the  ]irescntly,estab- 
lished  Oklahoma  economic  devclopmi;uf.  districts,  Avhich  the  Goveriwr 
also  described,  and  such  interstate  agencies  as  the  Ozark  Regional 
Commission  which  can  serve  the  purpose  of  fostering  regional  cooper- 
ation and  sorting  out  the  desirable  projects  from  the  undesirable 
projects  a  more  local  level. 


TKANSPORTATION:  THE  MILK  Tl^-VIX  DOESN^T  STOI' 

HERE  ANYAfOKE 

Soiiutor  Huboft  H.  Htiiiiplii'cy^' 

Senator  HuMPiiuKv.  A  gcincmtioii  ago  Uie  tniiii  brouglit  frciirlit, 
.  jxisscjigci's,  express,  parcel  post,  and  the  iiiail  to  most  rural  com'mii- 
luties.  NoAv  AVG  have  railroiid  carrying  part  of  the  frciyiit.  passciioer 
buses,  REA  Express  trucks,  separate  mail  trucks,  and  separate  vehicles 
for  c\-er}'thing  paralleling  and  crisscrossing  each  other  Avithout  givi  no- 
us reasonably  priced  transportation  or  reasonable  service  on  anythiuL^- 
We  are  jioav  threatened  with  discontiniuinco  of  rural  post  offices  arui 
rural  delivery  in  nuuiy  places. 

This  committee  could  do  a  great  service  studying  coordination  of 
rural  transportation  services  to  improve  its  quality  and  reduce  its 
costs.  In  some  areas  of  the  United  States—the  inoun'tain  wheat  coun- 
try, for  instance— skyrocketing  transportation  and  Ioav  fai'tn  ])rieos 
are  making  profitable  farming  impo.sSiblc. 

You  ai'e  going  to  find  that  there  are  sizable  rural  areas  in  the  IJnitcid 
States  Avhere  transiwrtation  makes  cither  dispersal  of  hidusti-y  oi-  a 
prosijeroiis  agriculture  mifoasible  unless  the  problem  is  solved." 

One  of  the  things  that  has  disturbed  me,  ajid  I  ajipreciate  your  com- 
moutary,  is  the  transportatioir facilities.  I  was  home  last  weekend.  Mv 
home  is  m  AYright  County,  Minn.,  a  little  towircalled  Wuverley.  ^W\^^^ 
I  was  there  I  had  tAvo  people  come  to  see  me,  one  a  bu.sinessmaii  from  a 
little  toAvn  called.  Winstead  and  another,  a  dairyman. 

There  arc  two  subjects  that  I  want  to  touch  lightly.  One  is  rcyemio 
shanng  and  the  other  is  governnieiit  reorganization."' 

We  have  consolidated  a  number  of  the  smaller  dairies  and  now  we 
have  got  bigger  trucks,  for  example.  Of  course,  the  dairy  equipment 
is  very  expcxisivc,  this  stainless  steel  and  all  tlmt  goes  "Avith  it.  We 
have  county  roads  that  will  take  up  to  6  tons  and  some  of  them  less. 
_  This  daii7inan  that  came  to  me— I  forget  now,  I  think  his  dairy  is 
111  either  Howard  Lake  or  Winstcad,  one  or-  the  other— anyway, 'for 
them  to  get  thdir  milk  into  toAvn  they  had  to  make  a  CO-mile  extra 
trip  to  be  able  to  drive  this  heavy  truck  on  the  highways  that  would 
take  a  truck  that  was  hauling  7  or  S  tons.  We  have  county  roads  that 
it  you  could  go  on  the  county  roads  yon  could  just  save  60  miles,  but 
you  had  to  get  on  a  State  liighAvay  that  was  "a  7-ton  highway  and 
then  ultimately  on  a  Federal-State  highway  that  would  take  up  to  8 
or  9  tons.  Well,  now,  just  that  transportation  problem  alone  added 
terrific  cost  and  these  farmers  protestinsi'  out  there  wanted  me  tQ 
change  the  regulations  for  them  overnight.  jVnd  I  have  talked  to  some 
people  about  it.  We  hope  to  get  the  situation  corrected. 

The  other  thing  Avas  that,  there  is  a  business  in  the  little  town  of 
Winstead  that  makes  dairy  equipment,  the  tanks  and  tlic  refrigerating 
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equipment  '        "II  us  om  of  thti  Xiitiou  s  largest  pvodne- 

ci's  of  stiv  ^  ^  ;iiJ^i  .  ^  liii'c  ovov  200  people  in  tlicir  plants. 
Tjiey  liavQ  no  niilfoad  sorvice.,  Mr.  Hiiilroiid  just  quit.  In  fact,  sonic 
decided  thut  tlioy  ^vcre  not  ii'oing  to  town  any  nioro.  In- fact,  some 
of  the  biisinessmoti  .along  that  route  luivc  decided  they  AvaJtt  to  run 
thiit  section  of  th^v  milrojicl  tlieniselves.  Of  course  they  cannot  get 
oiiou^i^h  money.  This  abandonment; affects  a  ^vhole  series  of  to\\'us, 
Then  wlieii  you  liuvc  O-ton  county  ]ligh^vays  you  caiuiot  g*ct  a  truck 
on  it  because  if  yon  h:ive  to  transship"^  nio\'e  from  a  smalt  truck  to  a 
; larger  one  at  a  lu^lding  station  like  a- depot  and  reload  it  takes  time 
f  und  money  and  in^'roii^^^'syour  transpoi'tation  costs. 
■  Unless  Avc  can  clo  something  about  that  problem  xiMv  soon  we  are 
going  to  lo^>e  a  business  tliat  employs  a  couple  of  hmidred  people,  a 
Jai'ge  dairy  coopcvjifjve  that  luis  gone  to  great  expense  to  modernize 
to  ijnprove  its  facilities  is  jeop^irdized  and  lu^arly  a  thousand  ])eople— 
men,  women  and  . children— arc  in  a  serious  predicament- 

Xobody  seems  to  consider  ^A-hen  they  decided  to  take  the  raili'oad 
oil.  Of  course  tlie  viul roads— wc  used  to  have  railroads  tlnit  Avent  into 
tow]is,  not  throngii  them.  I  do  not  know.  I  guess  a\'C  Avill  liave  to  start 
doing  like  the  Chinese  coolie,  carrying  the  stulf  on  our  bricks  or  the 
North  Victimmcse^^ush  it  on  bicycles. 

T  suppose  you  luoii  have  j)rotGsted  to  high  heaven  about  some  of 
■these  ]'ules  and  ro^-ulations,  but  I  do  jiot  see  any  cliance  for  rural 
de\-elopment,  unless  we  Imvc  ti-ansportation.  This  takes  credit,  as 
you  nientioiied.  ancl  j5U rely  traiisportatioii.  ■ 

I  i^an  right  into  i^jje  practical  problem,  not  the  theory  of  the  ofllcial 
Statenicnts  or  oveiv  tho  practicality  of  tlte  testimony,  I  asked  a  staff 
man  to  go  out  anci  ]ook  at  it  and  go  out  and  talk  to  our  lughway  com- 
missioner, talk  to  oiu'  legisliitors.  This  shows  the  lack  of  coordination 
you  see  here.  Hcrci  js'a.  county,  board  tliat  is  essentially  rural,  but  it 
has  not  come  up  to  at  least  an  undcrstaiiding  that  afi-ton  higlnvay  is  ^ 
for  go-carts  and  bicycles  and  wheelbarrows. 

When  you  really  get  going  in  big  operations  with  some,  of  these 
big  grain  tn.icks  like  soinc  of  you  have  in  your  farm  operations,  you 
]ia ve  seen  those  big  grain  trucks  in  northern  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota  and  they  take  big  roads.  If  you  liave  to  tf'ausship  and  unload 
and  reload  the  cost  is  incredible.  1  just  toss  this  in  ns  my  i.)art  of  the 
testimony^  what  I  heave  seen  happen  in  an  ait^a  which  is  Avhat  1  con- 
sidci' a  ratJier  pvoducti^'G  agricultural  area. 

Our  countyj  Wrjglit  County,  is  one  of  the  largest  dairy-producbig: 
counties  j]i  the  Tliiitod  States.  So  Avheu;!  start  talking  to  you  about., 
daii'ying  and  dairying  tnicks  I  am  talking  to  you  aboutlife  and  deatk* 
Tliis  is  tlic  breatli  of  life  out  there. 

Mr.  Decliant? 

Mr.  Dkcjeaxt.  Just  one  additional  obserA'ation..  We  jioav  find  that 
tliei'c  are  conntleS5^  conununi ties  that  not  only  do  not  have  train  serv- 
ice Jnit  they  have  algo  taken  oflHhebns  service/ 

Senator  HuMWti^A^  Yea 

Air/ DncTiAXT.  So  we  have  citizens  out  there  that  are  completely 
isolated.  They  have  jio  Avay  to  get  to  the  county  seat  or  to  the  capita],  : 
There  is  no  more  transportatioJi.  Tlie. buslines  are  out  as  well  as  the 
ti'ains.  ;  * 
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_  Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  1  liopo,  that  soiiiowhci-e  out  of  tijcse  de- 
liberations and  others  that  \v\;  csm  briiig  some  sense  to  this,  this  Am- 
track  operation,  new  railr.md  system  wo  have  got.  You  know,  you  iiave 
got  to, be  mighty  big  to  get  a  train  going  by  you,  much  less  stopping. 
We  have  a  tram  that  goes  through  my  little  towii  of  Wa\-orley  at  about 
GO  miles  an  hoin-.  It  is  rather  hard  to  get  a  ci'cinn  can  on  there  unless 
you  are  rather  a  good  shot. 

^Ikiujc  K.  Il\vi8.;M.^^^^^^^^   ■_  . 

JI.  The  tramporUition  needs  of  the  rural  area  must  take  into  con- 
suleration  more  than  just  the  economic  femibility  studies  of  ••fraf/; 
counts.''^  The  supply  of  a  jiew  primary  liigliway"  construction  in  tJio 
rural  aras  has  not  kept  pace  with  iiiodoru  automobile  construction 
and  speeds;  plus  railroad,  and  airline  service  continues  to  become  more 
limited,  and  the  absence  of  diagonal  high  ways  in  Iowa  linking  tlu; 
niral  and  urban  centers  with  more  direct  transportation. has  saddled 
Iowa  with  built-in  transportation  uieiricicncies. 

Gov.  J.  J.  Exox  oi.-'  Xkiuuska - 

Roads—we  must  start  planning  now  for  new  road  improvement 
providing  adequate  transportation,  into  and  from  rural  America.  Im- 
proved roads  will  provide  economic  arteries  that  will  enhance  all  of 
our  efforts  to  revitalize  rural  America. 

Transportation  for  our  rural  American  production  that  we  have 
here,  to  be  competitive— tran.sportation  costs  and  the  availability  of 
transportation  r.  tist  be  competitive.  Rail  and  freight  rates  must  be 
at  a  level  that  will  encourage  our  competitive  situation  in  the  rural 
areas.  Our  air  service  is  presently  of  great  concern  to  us  in  Nebraska 
■with  one  unwilling  and  iinanci ally  troubled  carrier  reducing  service 
to  the  point  of  no  return. 

Statement  of  Ernest  R.  Coixtns,  Chairman-,  Board  op  Directotjs, 
CEN-mAL  Nebraska  CoMMUNrrr  Action  CotjnciTv,  Loup,  City, 

;  NEiiK.»  ■  :   V  ■ 

Mr.  Collins.  Senator  Curti.s,  Senator  Bellmou,  as  cHainnan  of  tJie 
Board  of  Community  Action  in  Loup  City,  it  appears  to  me  many  of 
our  problems  have  been  discussed  but  our  main  problem  has  been  our 
area  runs  across  the  State  about  100  miles  wide  and  about  50  miles  in 
depth.  We  have  talked  to  Federal  people  about  transportation  and 
they  don't  seem  tothink  it  is  such  a  wide  area.  So^-in  other  words,  I 
■\vould  say  one  of  the  things  we  probably  need  in  burs  is  improved 
roads.  I  think  that  was  brought  out  today.  Thcji  niaiiy  of  our  connnn- 
nities  have  no  transportation  services  at  all. 

Senator  Curtis.  No  public  transportation? 

 Mr.  Collins.  No  public  transportation,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  elderly.. 

people  in  Nebraska,  in  rural  areas.  Many  of  our  pople  are  60  years  of 
age,  don't  drive  a  car,  don?t  have  a  doctor  in  the  community,  things 
like  that.  But  I  think  our  whole  economy  is.somewhat  based  upon  the 
income  of  farmers  and  if  you  might  allow  nie,  in  1950  corn  was  $1.29; 
today  it  is  $1.01  and  milo  was  $1.97;  now  is  $1.44. 

M'ti«('  384— TiPariiitf  in.  • 
2  PiiKo  isn— Hoarinfr  V,  : 
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Following  the  complet  ion  of  t.lui  present  interstate  highway  system, 
freeway-type  highways  sliould  bu  extended  to  rural  areas  for  tlie  speci- 
nc  purpose  of  encouraginir.  industry  to  locuto,  in  tliosc  areas  and  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  a«zricuUni'al  products  to  market. 

The  railroads  are  discrimliuiting  against  inidwestern  farmers  in 
the  form  of  rail  ti:ansportation  rates,  particularlv  on  M^lieat  and 
other  farm  commodities.  In  ^fontana,  for  example,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portiiig  wheat  is  double  when  compared  to  the  southern.  States  where 
railroads  cojnpete  with  water  transportation.  Add  to  this  the  in- 
ability of  the  rajlroads  to  provide  adequate  boxcar  'facilities  and' 
vou  can  plainly  see  the  eU'ect  the  railroads  are  having  on  rural 
America., 

Senator  Humph rky.  If  you  would  tell  me  how  wo  ever  get  those 
railroads  to  get  those  boxcai-s  artmnd  I  would  be  the  happiest  Sen- 
ator m  the  LT.S.  Senate.  1  have  spent  half  my  life  cliasing  boxcars. 
[Laughter.]  I  swear,  every  time  the  crop  season  comes  u]),  tliose  box- 
cars—they  have  got  them  laying  over  in  Philadelphia  where  they 
arc  not  growing  soybeans  in  Philadellrpia.  . 

Mi\  Hargens.  Tliey  are  not  where  they  are  needed. 

Senator  Humpjiricy.  It  is  terrible.  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  govenmient  should  build  theni  and  lease  them  out  to,  the  rail- 
roads. I  do  not  laiow  of;  any  other  way  to  do  it.  Even  for  defense 
purposes.  You  farmers  ought  to  get  a  "little  madder  than  you  have 
been  about  that.  I  have  liad  a  full  head  of  steam  on  for  2.5  years 
about  hoxcai-s.  Every  ,lu].y,  every  June,  that  I  have  been  in  govern-, 
'  ment  I  have  had  a  delegation  of  farmers  come  chai'ei"g  down  on  me 
and  saymg  where  are  those  boxcars,  as.  if  .  I  ran  tlie  railroads,  and 
we  never  can  get  the  Interstate  Connnercc  Commission  to  get  them 
delivered  up. 

_  Mr.  Hargens.  It-is  quite  a  feeling  fov  a  farmer  when  you  are  in 
the  harvest  season  like  on  beans  or  something  and  no  place  to  go 
with  them.  When  the  time  is  thei'e,  the  time  is  there. 
_  Senator  Humphrey.  There  are  terrible  crop  losses  because  of  them. 
I  thmk  there  is  a  railroad  listening. 

Senator  Miller.  I  think  all  of  us  from  the  Middle  West  spend 
an  awful  lot  of  our  time  trying  to  get  boxcars  out  to  some  of  these 
areas.  I  thmk  the  main  factor  is  the  low  demuiTage  rates  which  let 
them  stay  . in  the  East  without  ■penalty,  at  least  a  penalty  that  will 
not  cause  them  to  send  cars  out 'here. 

We  will  do  all  we  can.  It  is  a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  ILviiGENs.  Fine.  We  suggest  major  reforms  in  the  govern- 
ments transpoiiation  policies  and  conti'ol  over  unifoi-m  i-ail  rates  be  ' 
mandatory.  ' 

The^existence  of  commercial  air  service  has  also  become  a  require- 
ment for  the  location  of  the  industry.  Originally,  all  trunk  Mms. 
received  a  subsidy.  When  they  became  self-sufficient  the  subsidy  was 
gradually  elimmated.  Now.  today  all  of  the  local  service  airlines 
receive  a  subsidy  which  is  similarly  being  reduced. 

There  are  many  small  ;communities  which  need  third  level  or 
commuter  airline  service  and  could  support  it  if  the  third-level  air- 
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lini-»  would  roceivo.  tlie  Siune  subsidy  the  truiik  lines  have  received  in 
tlm  past  and  tlie  Jocal  {lirJines)  pi'oscut  ly  receive. 

This  ^vouId -facilitate  tJie  movement  of  frei^^ht  and  personnel  and 
encourage  industry  to  locate  in  smaller  communities. 

Testimoxy  op  Gov.  David  Halt,  of  Oklatio^ca'^' 

Senator  Hu3i:imikmy.'  You  liave  also  indicated  the  importance  of 
transportatio]]  to  the  fnrther  dcvelopment  of  tlie  State. 

Conld  you  give  use  any  indicjitiou  oT  \\hi\t  studios  you  have  made 
liave  revealed  with  respect  to  transportation  rates  cliaryed  by  eonunon 
carriers  and  the  impact  that  those  rates,  I'ate  stiaictures.  seem  to  Iiave 
on  eitlier  encoiiragbig  or  discouiiiirinji'  dev(*lopuient  of  industry,  of 
jobs,  in  any  part  of  your  State?         .  ^ 

Goverjior  Hall.  Yes,  a  ti-omejulons  iirij^act.  In  fact,  the  visit  that 
yon  made  today  to  themacliine  works  in  PerryjOnc  of  t  he  reasons  tluit 
that  is  suclv  an  ideal  location  is  its  adjacentncss  to  a  highway  in  Avliich 
movement  by  truck  is  possible.  The  rail  beds  that  nio\'e  there  nre  excel- 
lent. And  tlie  future  port  development  as  the  Arkansas  begins  to  come 
into  its  own  has  made  that  one  of  tl^e  nmst  eojnpetitivc  areas  in  the 
country  for  fi'eight  rates,  ^vhich  is  by  rail,  by  water  or  by  truck.  But 
that  is  directly  related  to  the  opportuJiity  to  move,  ground  transporta- 
tionwise,  f  rom  the  pohit  vrhere  the  product  is  made  to  the  distribution 
poijits. 

We  liayc  found  that  Ave  have  lost  ijulnstries  in  certain  parts  of 
this  State  because  we  could  not  ji'uai'antoo  ni'ound  transportation  from 
the  plant  site  to  the  areas  of  distribution.  We  thiiik  it  is  siii'nificant  ■ 
that  the  failure  of  farm-to-jnarkct  nro.as  mimy  times  has  cost  us 
industrial  dcvelppmcnt,  and  Ave  feel  thnt  we  should  fnrnisli  those 
statistics  to  you,  Senator,  and  perhaps  give  you  the  benefit  of  what 
fonnd  in  our  own  rural  development. 

Senator  I-Iuimphkky,  I  think  it  Avould  be  very  luilj)ful  to  ns.  You  ■ 
liave  a  statewide  airport  system  for  laiVding  strips  that  will  talce  snnill 
jets  as  well  as  the  propeller-driven  planes.  Do  you  find,  this  of 
importance  to  your  development  structure? 

(io\*ernor  Hall.  Yes.  Qui*  Aeronantvics  Gonmiission  lias  done  an 
outstandinp:  job  on  a  bipartisan  basis  thi'onoh  the  past  throe  ndinin- 
istratious.  We  have  been  able  to  effectively  put  an  airport  of  sub- 
stance in  all  but  six  of  onr  t7  counties.  There  ai'e  only  six  counties 
now  which  do  not:  have  an  airport  capable  of  handling  the  type  of 
transportation  you  are  talkin£r  about.  This  is  one  of  the  needs  that 
M-e  hove  develo])ed  through  the  work  of  our  Aeroiuiutics  Commission, 
and  the  Ozarks  Eegional  Commission.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  Ozarks  has  heli)cd  .underdeveloped  cities  improve  their  airport 
situations  commercially  and  not  just  for  pleasure. 

S  :  Gov,  T)A^'n)  Hall  of  Oklattoma'^'^ 

.  In  the  pastjAve  h.avc  often  abandoned  what  we  considered  valid  old 
methods  toward  iicwv  ideas,  This  has  somcthnes  heen  a  mistake.  Let 
me  give  yon  a  concrete  example—our  railroads.  The  advent  of  air 
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f  i-avcl,anininiorable  antoniobiles  and  niotoi-tvau^portniioii  liaye  caused 
rails  to  diminisli  in  ini])Oi;tan(;c.  A  iiuissivc  allotiBUMit  of  Aiiicneaii  iand 
S1.WCC— liiccd  witli  rails— has  in  this  la^^t  10-yoaf  ponod  b(x-omc  lai'g-uly  . 

Some  4  vcars  aa'O.  the  Ol<lahoina  L>.i^r.irhitiiiv"  all(KnitwV-6^^^^  I'ov 
the  study  of 't]\c  utilization  of  rails  k':uliii.ii'  t<*  Tulsa  and  Gkhdioiiia 
City,  oui- two  laru'cst  urban  arcas,.iis  ii-NVa<irm«-hoel  sysloin  lor  (.'oni- 
inn'tcrs  into  om- urban  aroas.  .  . 

The  Dcpamniont  of  Transpoiiatioarwasi  askod  to  assist.  iJic  .lc|ri«- 
laturc  was  told  bv  DOT  that  there  wwr  Jio  ntatrhni,ir  tinids  ayiiilablc 
to  determine  tlic  feasibility  of  such  a  sy-tem.  State  representative  Jim 
Townseiid  lias  cliampioncd  this  idea—virtualij  suiaie-liandecl  Iho. 
State  study  a'fleccs  that  for  an  investiiiiCTit,  only  m  I'ollinii'  stocic  and 
fabor— tlie  SfcitoMeonld  open  27  eonwt'ies-  and  smme  l.fi  million  persons 
to  coimmiitcr  ^opportmiities,  Both  ffi(>  F(^dtM■al  Government  and  tlie 
railroadssceradiisintorcstediiitliisecmcept- 

Such  Ml  rn.i1  sTstom  could  serve  the  «iiaic  mm  Olclahwinsuis  y.-lw) 
dailv  ™mn:;e  "to  Oklahoma  Citv  and  Tnlsa..  It  also  e odd  relim-e 
lieavv  traHic  on  freeways  and  other  Ststc  roads-..  Tt  w-onld_|ffovide  a 
new  opoiunir  hv-  expansion  of  i)ediwivi  <«nmnnitnM*B  m  smalte  toAvws. 
•  Rail  trairsijortation  iu  lesser  de,\-«'lope(i  re.C'ioiis  should  be  studied, 
I  fed,  mid  enemu-ao-ed  bv  this  snlicotninitTeo.  I'inm  lsone  of  tite  rt'conn- 
intMidations  i  iwkc^today.  It  is  a  natioiitri  neediif  we  are  to  spur  and 
eneo\ira£!:e  rnrali  dcvelopnieiU'.  ■  .     ..  ..  r^. 

\  nol  hor  area  of  iin-cstment  need  is  lmill»rrnir:a.iv.d  niauitaainig:  !>t:«e 
and  farm-to-market  roads.  The  Federal  kf£rhw.ay  trnst  f imdipro.a-rarn 
has  been  creati\Te,;and  has  been  holpd'iiil  in  intccstato  highwaTlftnikhii^ 
and  Gon?truetion'-o:i' secondary  roacfe  •     -  i    .-r  T 

Upon  a,ssumitiii-  oflice  last  Ja.nim'v,  this  adiwani.^ra.tion  identilKCl 
294.  deathtrai)s  across  this  State,  which  1  a rarel-y  failed  to-  .qna.lrfy  for 
any  Federal  iMfchingv funds.  Because  of  our  legislators  ,:individual!ily 
and  collective^:,  couracc uVcnactino;  a,  new  revenue  prograna,.we. stjirtcd 
a  driAi*  to  i-epair  these  deathtrap's.  This  wa&  alniost- c^vdusrycly  aai 
uumatfihcd money  situation,  but  the  work  was  critically  «eded.  _ 

If  tliR  rural  a^r-ens  of' Anici'ica  arc  toi;prosper;cs«il:^^ 
systems  are  vitfdly  hiiportant.  ■This  incliKles  iiHsiginiitive  llse^of  rails 
and  bcttei-  nudity  wacfe  and  lrio-hwavs,  particife^ 
market  area.  These  are  aetivo  building  lu-ogranis  which  a  responsive 
iroverament  can  enter,  lead  and  prodnce  w-ithin-  But  the  real  key  ^to 
bnildirig'thc  rnraVaTOas— ^t.hat. isim-estment  ci^iiM-  ■ 

Ti-^s-n  :\roxT  ov  Gov.  D.vvn)  Hali,  or 'OKr..\iio:MA" 

Senator  HmiPiirvEs--  What  kind  of  vehicles  woraid  yon  s^igg-est  be  ii=ed 
on  these  abandoned  mI  bods?    ,  ■ 

Gomrnor  H.vu..  Wo  think  that  a  .rail  sysljlp  trst  would  be  irhe 
most  ieconomica].,  usmg  the  rolling  stock  tliat  is  iwt  now  Incing  used 
because  of  the  icleuess  of  the  u.se  of  rail  fiiei|itie.s. 

For .  example,  oiir  own  pa.sseiager  -service  in ;  tifes  S  is  almosfe 
•.'nonc)a.sifeentv' We-  ham  a.  couple  of  lines  going  tlsatoijgh  now  conipaueS 
with  1  ft  {»r  ISin  ye^^ 
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We  are  talking  about  now  urban  coninuiters  in  the  piirticul:ir  toshi- 
niony  that  I  gave. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  probaljly  follow  a  pattern  of  not  having  the 
railroads  do  it,  but  some  new  entity  leasing  the  use  of  the  lines. 

'GoN'ernor  Hall.  Yes.  sir.  We  suggest  that  as  an  alternative.  We  fcol 
(hat  the  concentrated  effort  to  produce  more  nioney  for  mass  transit 
urban  activity  is  not  tlie  entifc  answer.  We  are  led  to  beiie^^e  nationally  ^ 
tl!iint  that  is  the  most  serious  transportation  ,  problem.  We  think  it  is 
jiist  as  serious  that  we  move  people  back  to  the  rural  arcjis'froni  the 
cities  as  to  develop  these  mass  transit  systems  within  the  cities. 

GovEUNOR  FoiiRr:sT  Andfjrsox  of  IMontaxa* 

Federal  subsidies  to  equal ize  and  reduce  transportation  costs  for 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  region  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
Montana  and  the  other  rural  states. 

Inequitable  freight  rates  is  one  of  the  most  severe  problems  facing 
Tthc  rural  economy.  For  years,  the  federal  government  has  subsidized 
the  construction  of  port  facilities  to  de\  clop  conunerce  in  the  littoral 
i-egions  of  the  coimtry.  At  the  same  time,  the  availability  and  cost  of 
transportation  has  restricted  commerce  in  the  interior  regions.  High 
freight  rates  have  historically  penalized  the  agricultural  producers  of 
Montana,  the  Plains  and  Mountain  States. 

GuEEx  Eaglk  Transportation  Cooi'kkativk** 
(north  Carolina) 

The  Green  Eagle  Transportation  Cooperative  serving  Watsauga, 
Avery,  Mtchell  and  Yancy  Counties  "in  North  Carolina,  was  chartered 
m  April  1969.  An  incentive,  grant  of  $6,000  from  the  Wi\MY  CAX 
provided  money  for  initial  costs  of  getting  on  the  road.  This  was  fol- 
lowed m  October  1969,  with  an  OEO  grant  of  about  $40,000,  and  in 
■October  1970,  with  an  OEO  grant  of  approximately  ^0,000;  all  OEO 
.grants  were  made  to  WAM Y  Community  Action,  Inc. ;  Green  Eagle 
is  cT,  delegate  agency  of  WAMY,  OEO  funds  are  from  the  Regional 
Office.  After  a  year  and  a  half,  meiribershiiJ  had  grown  to  530  (mem- 
ijerelup  is  obtained  by  buying  a  $5  share  of  stock  in  the  co-op) ;  income 
had  grown  to  well  over  $4,500  i)er  quarter ;  152  people  depended  on  the 
system  to  get  to  work— 92  of  these  had  gotten  jobs  during  the  preced- 
ing 10  months  because  they  now  were  able  to  get  to  them,  of  those  92, 
6  i  had  been  on  welfare  roles.  In  additional  to  providing  transportation 
to  jobs,  the  system  carries  people  to  town  where  they  can  get  m-Bclicai 
■services,  education  classes,  less  expensive  shopping  opportunities  ;  cash 
their  SS  checks  ;  find  inexpensive  entertainment,  etc.  The  cooperative 
also  makes  chai-ter  trips  for  Senior  Citizens,  Gliurches,  Boy  Scouts,  etc. 

The  do-op  immhers  each  have  one- vote  in  determining  the  fares  to  be = 
charged;  the  routes;  what  veliicles  are  purchased  and  when;, and  also 
have  the  strongest.  role  in  recruiting  nev^  menibers.  Only  members  can 
ride  the  buses;  members  in  a  specific  area  are  well  aware  that  operating- 
an  economically  feasible  route,  and  keeping  the  fares  down  in  their 
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•specific  area  requires  that  tlicy  insure  a  suffioient  number  of  riders. 
The  riders  (mejiibers)  liave  a  very  largo  role  to  play  in  tliis  system;  it 
is  theirs,  tliey  control  it  and  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the  system 
running  falls  on  each  of  them.  Each  county  has  a  veliiclc  and  a  county 
chairman;  eacli  county's  board  lias  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
tile  system  in  tliat  county. 

CnAMPi..\i\  yAijJCY  Ti^VNsroK'j'.vriox  CoitroriATiox 

(vkumont) 

Tlic  Chaniplain  A^alley  Traiispprtation  Cori)orution  (CVTC)  Avas 
started  as  a  non-profit  coVporationin  lOdO  to  sorve  Cliittcndoiu  Grande 
Isle,  Franklin  and  Addison  Counties  of  Yormont,  Direct  funding,  to 
date  has  come  from  GEO :  approximately  $4805000  for  three  years. 

Tl lis  system  lias  0-10  pass(?Jigcr  buses  and  ^-OO  passenger  buses 
Avliich  run  daily  routes  to  pick  up  ])assongcrs:  contract  runs  for  Head 
Start,  Day  Care  and  Spociul  Schools ;  cha  rt(U'  runs  for  Senior  Citizens, 
CAA  groups,  and  otlier  local  groups  as  well  as  cluviier  runs  for  "profit'' 
to  ollset  the  limited  incouie  f  I'oni  the  daily  routes.  One  comity  has  initi- 
ated a  dispatch  system  instead  of  regular  routes,  to  te.st\vhether  that 
\vould  be  a  morentiliml  system.  The  Public  Scr\'ice  Board  approved 
b}^  them.  Since  the  daily  i-outes  have  not  ])roved  to  bo  as  well  utilized 
as  anticipated,  CVTC  Is  atteuipting  to  develoj)  even  inore  conti'act 
runs  to  serve  clients  of  luiman  service  agencies  (e.g.  manpower  trainees, . 
welfare  cliei\ts).  The  Corporation  is  trying  to  work  out  an  acceptable 
-system  for  these  agencies  w'hose  regulations  are  prosejitly'rather  pro- 
hibitive on  contracting  transportation  services  to  a  third  party.  The 
Corporation  also  lias  peiiuission  from  the  Public  Service  Board  to 
cairy  parcels  and  is  dohig  so.  CVTC  has  a  garage  component  wliich 
provides  niaintemuice/repair  work  on  .the  fleet  vehich^s.  At  the  same 
time,  the  garage  is  a  training  site  for  manpower  trainees  and  does 
repair  work  on  low-income  people  s  cars. 

The  Corporation  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  low-income  representa- 
tives elected  by  low-income  residents  from  the  four  counties  served: 
The  Board  detenuincs  the  routes ;  wliat  direction  the  system  will 
take— i.e.  regular  routes  disi>atch  sysitenij  contracts  with  StatJe  agencies; 
and  assists  m  the  selection  of  new  staff  .The  Board  members  attend 
local  meetings  of  CAA,  Senior  Citizens  and  other  groups  and  hold 
licarings  to  remain  responsive  to  their  constituent  communities. 

EoBT.  W.  SmvKi.Y,  Itntdustrtal  Dem-^lopmknt  Mat^-ager,  Nebraska 
PuBLtG  Power  Distoict,  Colukbia,  Nebr.* 

Rural  America  generally  is  removed  from  the  major  markets  and 
concentrations  of  population.  This  is  especially  tme  iii  the  Great 
Plains.  In  addition  to  our  dist^ince  from  markets,  we  have  transpor- . 
tation  - disadvantages.  Improved  tmnsportation  in  rural  America 
would  do  much  to  make  tJiis  aim  moi^^^  attractive  to  industries.  Con- 
sequentl3;5 1  recommend  three  steps  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  improve  transport^ition  facilities  in  rural  America. 

(1)  Following  the  completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
as  presently  planned,  freeway /exl>rossway-tylx^  highways  s^^  be 
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oxtendiMl  to  niml  areas  to  oncounio-c  iiidiislry  to  locate  tliore  jukI  to 
facilitate  the  mo\\'irHMit  ol^aij;*ncultura]  pro(liict.s  to  iiiurket.  Xe- 
braska.  20-jear  iTeoway/exprosSAvay  plan  scliedulecl  for  completion 
by  1989  is  a-Ji  oxuiuplc  of  the  liiiiliwiy  proyTaiiis  tlint  should  be  made 
ayaihible  to  rural  Aiuei'ica  (sec  attac]ied"niap),  A  hi^hwa.y  system 
like  tins  tlirougiiout  j'ural  America  M'ould  open  up  vast  new  areas  for 
iiuhistrial  locatioiis. 

(2)  Tlie  avai'labi  lity  of  commercial  air  service  has  become  a  requisite 
'foi*  the  location  of  industry.  Many  sizable  commuuities  in  Nebraska  do 
Dot  InU'C  comiiiercial  airline  service,  and  several  of  those  conmnmities 
presently  enjoying  it  are  thi'eatened  witli  cessation  of  sei'vice  or  a  de- 
crease in  the  level  of  service.  It  is  not  economically  feasible  foi*  many 
of  these  comnninities  to  be  served  by  ti-uiik  or  local  s(U'vice  airlines. 
TJiey  coukl  however,  suppoii  third  level  or  commuter  airline  sci'vicr, 
providing  the  thiixl  level  airlines  receive  the  same  encouragement  from 
the  Federal  Goyemineiit  that  trunk  liiu^s  liave  received  in  tlie]Viist  aiicl 
local  sei'vice  airlines  presently  recei\'G.  I  propose  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment adopt  a  program  of  enoouragihg  tJnrd-le\'el  airline  sei'viee  to 
smaller  communities  by  providiiig  the  same  type  of  subsidy  progi^am 
for  thoni  tlnit  helped  develop  the  vast  network  of  connncrcial  airlines 
\ve  now  httve.  The  extension  of  connncrcial  service  througli  third-level 
airlines  would  help  greatly  in  encouraging  industry  to  locate  in  smaller 
conununitiesj  facilitate  the  movement  of  freight\nnd  persoiinel.  >nnd 
nnikc  life  in  smaller  communities  more  enjoyable  by  improA'ing  tlieir 
ficeessibility  to metropolitan,  ai^eas  for  shopping,  business;  ajuf  vaca- 
tion trips.  . 

(3)  The  preseiit  freight  rate  structure  in  America,  especially  that 
of  the  raih'oads,  greatly  discriminates  against  .rural'^ai^as/ "It  - was^ 
dcveJoped^beforo  the  turn  of  the  century  and  was  designed  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  ra^v  materials  from  t^ie  West  and  Middle  West  to  the 
manufacturing  ci^ntcrs  of  the  Fast.  Tlie  same  basic  rate  structure  exists 
today.  It  encourages  the  movement  of  raw  materials  from'  tlie  produc- 
ing areas  in  the  Middle: W(?st  an.d  discourages  the  development  of 
processing  a])d  nianufacluring.plants  tluu'e,  At^^^^  encour- 
ages tlie  further  concentratio]i  of  niamifacturing  iiv  tlie  established 
areas,  principally  in.  the  East  and  Northeast.  I  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  a  study  to  determine  what  steps  are  necessary  to 
elimiiiate  the  present  discriminatory  freight  rates  that  encourage  the 
concentration  of  industry  in  a  small  area  of  the  countiy  and  chscour- 
age  the  dcvelopement  of  industry  in^ rural  area. 

Dk.  Dam:  G^.' A>cm-:j?soN-,  AssociA're  Pj?oI'M-.ssor  of  Ecoxoi^rics,  UxivKit- 
srrr  or  NKr.uAsicA  and  Dr..  ♦Toxin  RiciTAun  Fhltox,  Pupmson  of- 

EcoXO^rrCS,  Un^AT.KSIT^^       NF.BKAsivAj  LtXCOLN,  jNfKliTl.^' 

Mr.  Felton  and  Mr.  Anderson :  The  importance  of  transportation 
ito  wonoinic  de\^elo[)mcnt  is'well  known.  'The  great  industrial  growth, 
which  ;characteri/.cd  the  Americaix  economy  hi  the  last,  third  of  tlie  a9th 
•centniy  has  loii^'  b(»eii  ate^  the  growth  of  the  rail  road  network, 

andhtransportatiou:  facilities  ihvairiaW  constitute  a  -major  elemejit  in. 
theijiifrastructui'c  plans  of  deA^oldping**couutrios;  While  Nebraska'  and 
the 'Other  Great  Plains  States  are  scarcely  underdeveloped  areas,  as  that 
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torni  is  .u-oiH^rally  nsi'tl.  Mhiv  do  ('xhil)il-  m  vwy  slow  i)()piihU  ioii  iirrnvtlu 
ivlativ.oly  moag'Oi*  iiulusti-iali/jilio;;,  nnd  a  per-ctJi)ita  incomo  whicli  is 
^iivnorally  below  t\\v  imlioiial  a  voi'air^!. 

A^'luMv.  as  in  tJic  Givat  Plains,  imieli  land  possi'ssos  litllc  altei'native 
use  oxcopt  ill  airrictiltiri>'.  wIhmv  Mil*  prodiicis  ol*  land  aiv  typically 
bulky  in  relation,  to  Mieir  valne.  and  where  tJie  major  consnniing 
rnarkols  i'or  tliosc  pi'oiliicts  are  at  a  rnnsidorable  distance,  transport 
ellicioncy  is  of  crncial  conco.iai.  Since  rail  ti'aiisportation  enjoys  its 
.2'ri'atost  adva]ita{>-e  ovei'  higlisvaA'  trai^spoi'tation  in  tlic  niov(M)HMit  of 
low-vaino  p'ooils  ovvv  signiiica lU'  distances  and  since  water  transporta- . 
Lion  is  coi'riincd  to  a  limited  innnber  of  rontes.  it  is.  the  efticieiicv  of ' 
(lio  railroad  system  wliiclr  looms  lari^ost  in  any  consideration  of  the 
relovOJiCC  of  t!i*aiispoi'tatioir' to  the  economy  of  the  Great  INa ins. 

The  <^reater  sensitivity  of  agricultural  commodities  tlnni  manu- 
factnriid  ])rodncts  to  freight  rate  levels  is  revealed  by  a- comparison 
of  the  percentage  wliicli  freight  charges  beai*  to  the  fhdivored  price  of 
the  ])iT)dnct.  The  most  recent  Interstate  Conmiercc  Commission  study 
of  frciglit  revenni^  as  a  ]H»rceu[age  o[  the  w.holesali*-  vahie  of  conunodi- 
ties  nt  their  destination  revealed  that  almost  11  percent  of  tJie  delivered 
p!*irv  of  gi'aiu  consisti'd  of  rail  t'reight  cliarges  wliile  such  charges  ac- 
counti'd  for  only  4  ])et^ccnt  of  the  dehu'ered  i)rice  of  niannfactnred 
piwluets  and  alioiit  (i  percent  for  alt  products,  inehiding  gi'ain  and 
other  agricnlt^ural  commodities/ 

Transportation  is  also  a  vital  factor  in  the  movcniei^t  of  tlie  in- 
habitants of  rviraJ  areas.  The  steady  migratfcn  of  pci'sons  from  rural 
to  urban  areas  forces  an  increased  reliance  on  transportation  ni^ou 
remaining  rural  residents.  Some  20  niilHon  IJ.S,  citizens  moved  fron) 
rnral  to  urbjin  aivij*OJnncnts  Ix^t^^^^^  1045  and  1970.-  In  Gi  of  iSe- 
l)raska*s  courcties  population  declined  by  more  than  5  percent  during: 
thedecadeof  tKelOGO's:^    .        _        *  .   

Relatively  low  population  densities  in  nuich  of  tlie  Great  Plains  re- 
quire substantial  inovenient  of  peo])le  fojvshopping,  edueation,  profes- 
sional services,  and  cultural  activities.  Teclinologically  induced  si^-e 
economies  ii\  many  of  these  activities  have  resulted  in  an  accelerated 
reduction  iii  their  number.  Tiie  number  of  most  rural-based  conuncr- 
cial  ostablisbmcnts  has  gradually  declined.  Professional  services  have, 
gravitated  to  tl^vlai^go  to\v] is  and  cities.  ATore  than  01  percent  of 
Xebraska/s  ]^ijysicians  i)racticed,  in  10ti(i.  in  either  Lancaster  or  Doug- 
las comity.  Twelve  Nebraska  counties  had  no  n ledical doctor ;  25  luad 
no  liospi(-.al.'  South  Dakota  researchers  found  that  persons  in  north- 
VN'cst  vSoutli  Dakota  seeking  medical  cave  outside  their  home  towns 
traveled  an  average  of  56  miles.^ 

Consolidation  has  made  (lav  one-room  country  school  virtually  a 
thing  of  the  past;  busing  of  ruralXebraska  children  to  distant  schools 

niuronu      Tnnisport  Kcononik's  mikI  Stnti^tlcp,  ICC.  Frciffht  Revenue' and  Wholcmfc 
Vifluv  oj  Dvfiflitntifjtt  of  Oomwoif it ics  Transported  hjf  Qhisft  J  Lhic-HoHl  RaiJrondf!^  i.O/lD 
(Wiij^liiii^^ton,  D.C.  Ortol)or,  10(11),  up.  Iti,  20,  :uul  21.  OnUn  is  delinod  here  na  coualaWn^ 
•orwlioat.  corn»  xorghuni  i^miiis,  oat:sJ)arlL\v,  rye.  inul  so.vl)(?ans. 

'  V,S.  Sonnte,  r/ie  Fcondmic  and  Social  Condition  oJ  Rural  A^nerica  in  the  I970*s,  Com- 
initloo  Print,  prt^piircd  for  llic  Committee  (vu  Govcnimont  Operations,  Olid  Congress,  1st 
'{Session  (Wasliiiigton,  D.C..  1071) ,  pp.  4-6.  -     >  - 

''^  l},S,  GcttstUHof  Pofn(hliion,  lm)^u\a  l^'r?>r^^^  : 
■.  vwnrron  IT/ Pearso,  C^'A..'McWliorter,:  keiia  Boyle,,  nnd  Suzi^nne  Medical  Afjnu 
poKcr  /or  AV;^m.s?l'(i  ( Oklahoma  :  University  of  Nebnisku  Medical  Center,  no  date),  pp.  6S-70, 
•  ^.Mark  .1,  INnvers^  and  lLeland.  G.  Blerman,  7i/  n»d  Dcvuind  of  ^fcdiC(tl  Serviees  in 
yorfhtccst  Sout Ji  DaJ:otayAn  J'joon'omiii  AnnJusiSj  Ajcripnltnral  Kxpcrlmeiit  Station  Bulletin 
"(Its  (Brookln^'s  :  South  Dakota  StiUe  University,  1070),  p.  .27. 


is  a  nonniil  oc'ciin*(Mic('.  Xebnisku  coiinh-v  i'lc\\itoi\s  (lociiiiecl  in  num- 
ber'from  vS!):i  in  IDnS  to  S'lii  in  1!)()S-  rcsiiltini**  in  increasocl  average  dis- 
(jinccv  from  furin  (o  market.^  Mnny  nioro  instances  oi"  reduced  sorvicos- 
eoiild  be  cited;  all  create  added  rural  de!)cndenco  on  transportation. 

increas^\s  in  agricultural  productivity  tut  ve- reduced  greatly  the  luun- 
ber  ol'.fanus  and  fnrmei'S.  In  Nebraska  rdonc,  fann  nunibors  declined 
by  an  average  of  about  2,000  per  year  during  the  lOGO's.'  The  lower 
farm  [iopulation  iuus.  in  turn,  induced  declines  in  the  size  and  vitality 
of  many  of  the  sinaller  Nebraska  towns.  Js'ebraska  towns  having  a. 
1970  poi)idatioji  of  befcwec]!  1,000  and  ^2^^)00  grew  an  average  of  only 
2S)  percent  between  1!)G0  and  1970.  Towi(s  and  cities  with  a  popnlii- 
tiou  gi'eater  tlum  2.o00  increased  in  size  by  19,2  perceiit.^  Of  tlie  120 
Nebrask\a  towns,  of  1,000  or  moi*e  ])ersons,  24  lost  population,  during 
the  19(50-8.^ Only  (i;}  towns  experienced  a  gain;  population  in  the  re- 
nminjugcoinnimiities  rcniained  stable. 

Poi)ulation  of  many  rural  areas  has  waned  AN'hile  size  economies  for 
business  and  service  activities  have  increased,  thus  subjecting  these 
communities  to  a  double-squeeze.  The  squeeze  has  been  particularly  se- 
vei'o  in  terms  of  transport  resources.  A  reduction  in  juunber  of  trans- 
port customers  has  OGCurnid  just  when  a  greater  concentration  of  traf- 
fic is  needed  to  achieve  expanded  size  economies.  Ecojiomics  have 
dictated  larger  trucks,  rail  cars,  aircraft,  buses,  and  terminals  that 
serve  these  modes.  Carriers  are  increasingly  Hnding  it  unprofitable  to 
serve  smaller  nirnl  towns  and  cities.  Th'o vision  of  ellldent  aiid  ecoiiom- 
ical  transport  service  to  ;ireas  of  low-population  density  is  clearly  a 
challenge. 

Just  as  technological  change  and  the  accompanying  greater  pro- 
ductivity on  the  fann  have  had  their  impact/in  rural  areas,  so  has 
technological  change  and  greater  productivity  affected  the  railroads 
and  the  shippers  wdiich  they  serve :  e.r/.  Centralized  trailic  control,  au- 
tomated classification  yards,  centralization,  automated  maintenance 
of  w^ay,  continuous  welded  track,  larger  and  more  specialized  frciirht 
cars,  and  unit  trains.  These  changes  have  enabled  railroads  grealtly 
to  increase  per-man-hour  output  and  to  reduce  rates  on  agricultural 
products  ovex  the  course  of  the  last  decade.^"  : 

At  least  two  of  the  technological  changes  in  the  railroad  industry, 
the  development  of  the  unit  train  and  larger  and  more  specialized 
freight  cars,  have  and.  will  contimie  to  have- important  consequences 
for  agriculture  hi  the  Great  Plains  area.  The  unit  train  of  jumbo- 
hopper  cars  can  reduce  tli e  ou t-of -j^oclcet  costs  of  grain-  tr ansportati on 
to  the  range  of  about  3  to  5 mills  per  ton-mile  and  promises  to  expand 
the  size  of  tlie  market  for  profitable  grain  shipment  from  tlie  Great 
Plains.^^ 

^  Nebraska  Grain  and  Feed  Directory  aml  Buyers  Guide  (Lincoln :  Nebraska  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers  Association^  1950  and  1969  editions).  ^ 
^  U.S.  Census,  op.  ci^. 

CO^No^loYFebn^^^  Cltles/V  J?tt»ine5«  in  Nehraska,  Vol. 

8 ''Rural  Population  Sliie  *  Has  Found  No  Bottom,"  Ojna/ia  TToHtf  Herald,  Evening 
G^misotP^o^^  ^'     Information  In  the  news  release  Is  from  1960  and  1970 

T«.'^]?f ^^1^°,.  ana  1960,  the  Index  of^  railroad  frelglit  rates  for  affrlcultural  com- 
modities declined  5  percent.  Agrmltural  Staiiatica,  i970  (Washington  :  GPO.  1970) .  n  461 
pI™?^  ™^oi^°^^  P®5^°iS'  "^^^  2'  alLprices  (the  ImplicHt  price  delator  fir  totai 

^  n^T^  Indicators,  August,  1971  (Washington,  GPO  ■  1971),  p.  2. 

o^^n  iP?^I  Felton,  ♦'Technological  Changes  and  Internal  Economies  In  Kailroad 

Transport/'  American  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics,  vol.  30,  No.  8  (August,  1968) 
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The  rccliictioji  u\  pK)  cost  of  truiisixjitl-^j  ^i.n*:}  relative  to  ;j:rai)i 
products  Ivd^  induced  a  shift  in  tlie  locus  ^x-  '  nulling  operations 
froiii  locations  near  g-raiii  growing  areas  '  ;.d  uiajor  cojisuuiing 
market.^-  On  the  other  ha.ndVtec]inologlcal  change  in  tlio  raih'oud  iii- 
dustr}'  has  had  precisely  the  oj )posite  eflect  ou  the  location  of  slaughtx^r- 
liouscs.  The  development  of  econonrical  and  oHicicnt  i'errigerat(u*  cars 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  transi)orting  animal  carcasses  relative  to  that 
for  live  animals.  This,  in  turn,  has  induced  a  decentralization  of  such 
acti\dties  in  the  dlreotaon  of  livestoclv  feediugvaiv.as.^^^^ 

The  combined  eirect  of  tlie  hitroduction  of  larger  and  more  special- 
ized freight  cars  and  the  development  of  the  unit  train  has  been  to 
reduce' the  wsts  of  large  volume  shipments  relative  to  snuUI  ones. 
Thus,  I'ailroads  have  found  it  increasingly  unprofitable  to  accept  less- 
tluin-carloacl  lots  and  to  maintain  sei'vice  on  branch  Tin cs.  As  a  con- 
sequence, I'^^iil  service  to  t'onununities  located  on  branch  lines  With  a 
small  potential  volume  of  commodities  for  export  lias  deteriorated  in 
recent  years. 

Highway  carriage  is  inherently  a  snialler  volume  operation  than  is 
railroad  transportation.  Not  oiily  is  the  load  unit,  the  trailer,  consider- 
ably smaller  than  a  freight  car.  but  also  the  unit  of  operation,  tractor 
and  trailer  or  ti'ailers,  is  far  smaller  than  a  train  consisting  of  a  long 
string  of  cars.  Furthenuore,  the  comi)letion  of  the  interstate  system 
through  Nebraska  should  reduce  higiuvay  carrier  operatijig'  costs 
^vhich  are,  of  course,  materially  ail'ected  by  the  limited  access,  jum- 
stop  character  of  the  interstate  system.  Nevej'tlieless,  even  undei:  the 
best  operating  conditions,  the  line-haul  costs  of  higlnvay  carriers  tend 
to  be  some  multiple  of  rai  1  lin e-h aul  costs.^^^  Therefore,  even  when  the 
h  igher  terminal '  and  im^entory  costs  associated  Avith  rail  shi])ment  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  highway  carrier  is  the  niost  ecoiiomical 
mode  of  transport  oidy  for, small  shipment  sizes  over  short  distances. 
Where  the  goods  are  of  relatively  low  value,  such  us  grains,  the  ad- 
vantage for  shipment  sizes  of  3Q  tons  or  niore  may  be  limited  to  dis- 
.tknces  le^^  than  50  miles.^^  In  short,  technological  change  in  rail  tnins- 
IDortation  has  been  a  m i xed  blessing  to ,  rur a  1  areas  and  highway  ca r ~ 
riage  appears  to  be  a  high  cost  alternati 

Public  paspengcr  transportation  service,  whether  by  air,  rail  or  bus 
has  been  eveii  more  seriously  affected.  First,  the  decline  in  ruri\l  popu- 
lation has  reduced  available  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  rural  com- 
munities. This  in  turn  has  motivated  carriers  to  reduce  quantity  and 
quality  of  service,  in  an  effort'  to  maintain  profitability  or  to  i^educe 
losses.  Deterioration  in  services  discourages  still  i  more  people  from 
using  public  transport,  and  the  situation  further  worsens. 

^li^  Jeff  Mamie  and  Dale  Solum,  "An  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Factors  Whlcli  Are 
Deletions  to  the  Competitive  Interests  of  the  Mi(^Ame^lca  Wheat  Plour  Mlhlng  Indus- 
tr3%  final  report Tor  the  Mid-America  Governor's  Transportation  Committee  and  14  Mid- 
America  Milling  Companies,  Midwest  Research  Institute,  Kansas  Clty.l Mo.,  July  1,  1068 
K?-  (mimeographed)  ;  and  Bruce^  H.  Wright, .  '^Regional  and  Sectoral  Analysis  of 
the  Wheat-Flo^^^^^^^  USDA^  Marketing  Research  Re- 
part  No.  858'(WaBhington.  D.C.,  OctoDer/1969)/pp/25-9,  v.   

„  • "  J.  *S^^ii?^erg,  ^'Livestock  Producer  Marketing  Patterns  in  the  Upper  Missouri 

River  Basin,  in  Thomas  T.  Stout,  ed.;  Long-Run  Adjustments  in  the  Livestock  and  Meat 
Industry :  Implications  and  Alternatives,  North'  Central^  Regional  Research  Publication 
199^ (Wooster,  Ohio :  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center,  1970),  pp. 
51-64.  Improvements  In  trucks  and  in  highways  have  also  contributed  to  the  decentraliza- 
tion, particularly  in  more  recent  years.  ' 

"  Ann  Friedlaender,  "The  Dilemma  of  Freight  Transport  Regulation"  (Washington 
D.C. :  Brookings,  1969),  p,  39»  ^  °  ^ 
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Secondly,  tlio  increiiHod  .i)0jinlarily  of  tlit*  ])i'ini1o  autonioMlc  luis 
diverted  traflic  from  motor  and  rail  carriers  to  tlic  point  tliat  [^assiMi- 
<r(M'  l)nsi]ioss  lias  all  I)ut  vanislunl  Tor  Wn^^v  inodos.  .Vutoniobili'  I'eii'is- 
irations  in  tlur  riiited  Stali^s  more  than  dotihltMi  iVom  IDHO  to  IDOO, 
III  Xcbraska,  rofri.strations  iiicroasiHl  l»y  ^2  |)CM'cent*  over  the  .same 
period.^^ 

Air  carriers  have  been  rc.S]:)onsible  for  diA'ersion  of  considerable 
lonii'diaiil  ])asse]ii»'er  trallic  froni  tlii^  siir Taoe  cari'lerH,  Increastnl  s]xhhU 
comfort,  and  i-eliability  of  air  travel  have  made  tlii^:  mode  ]^ai1ienlarly 
att.racti\'e  to  travelers.  Size  economies  ass(M*iate(l  with  l)Oth  aircraft 
and  airport  (^])erationi^.  put  ready  access  to  air  f^cM'vice  out  of  i.'eacli  of 
rc.si(l(Mits  o(-  all  Init  the  laraer  cities.  Plven  now,  per.sistcMit  complaint.^ 
of  (inancial  losses  are  voiced  bv  feeder  lines  soi'vina*  Xebraslca  and 
other  Great  Plains  States."- • 

Cliara'cs  of  railroad  freight  rate  discrimination  have  been  voiced 
froqcnntly  by  ship))ei'.s  \\\  mniiy  ai'eas.  81np])e3*s  ol'  ajLt"i*ieulturaI  ])rod- 
ncts  from  Gi'eiit  Phiins  oriii'ins,  in  i)articnhn',  havt*  l<niL»'  contended 
that  rate  strnctures  all'ect  them  ad\'ersely  imd  mijustly., 

Commodity  and  i)lace  discriihination,  usual ly  ]*efcrrcd  to  as  value- 
of-?ervico  pricing,  has  long  had  the  su]iport  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce'Commission. Pursuant  to  the  valiie-of"Sei'vice  ])i'inciplo,  buyers 
of  traJisportation  service  are  seg3U(Mited  into  groups  having  simijar  de- 
mand chai-acteristJcs.  Each  groiij)  isthej)  charged  ou  the  basis  of  w  ill- 
ingness to  ]5ay.  Buyers  whose  demaad  schedules  are  more  elastic  pny 
less  than  those  who  liave  inelastic  demands.  Farnu-rs,  owing  to  the 
immobility  of  tlic  laboi"  and  land  resources  committed  to  agrieulture, 
are  a  prime  .example  of  shippers  with  an  inelastic  demaiid  for 
transportation. 

The  rationale  for  the  value-of-servicc  ju'ieing  systeni  is  tluit  lower 
rates  to  shippers  with  elastic  demands  nuiy  actually  benefit  slnfjpers 
\^•ith  inelastic  demands  l)y  reducintr  tlje  contributions  to  overhead 
which  the  latter  group  niust  make.  Th<n*e  are  two  dilHcnlties  with  this 
argument: 

1.  The  Commi.ssion  may  not,  in  fact,  insist  upon  the  reduction  of 
rates  to  slni)]^ers  with  inelastic  demands  by  virtue  of  the  contributions 
to  overhead  jn-ovided  by  shippers  with  elastic  demaiids.. 

2.  The  contributions  to  overhead  from  shippers  wdiose  demand  for 
transportation  is, clastic  may  be  insulTicient  to  cover  thclong-run  in- 
vestment, as  well  as  operating  costs  as.sociated  Avith  such  service.  Under 
such  circumstances  farincrs/iuther  than  enjoying  lower  rates  becaiisc 
of  discrimination  in  favor  of  nonagricultnnd  i)]*r)dncts,  wMll.aotually 
be  required  to  subsidijio  the  movement  of  many  non-agricultural 
commodities.  • 

^'«n.S.  KiiiM'iin  of  tlio  C<!Msiis.  '-'StatisUcal  Abstmct  of  the  UnltecV  Stntos."  1052  and 
1070  0(Uti«>ns  (Wtisliinston  :  Govonimont  Printing  omcc,  195:-^  uiul  1970),  pp.  40S  and 
ri4n  rospoc'livcly.  ' '  ■■  ■  ^'        ^    ,  .  ,^ 

1- So<\  for  oxjiniplo.  ''Air  Sorvk-c  for  Main  Street.  U.S.A..  Can  It  Contlnno?'^  (Dcnvor : 
PronU(?r  Aii'UiicH.  undnted).  im.  ^-4  ;  niid  ''Subsidy  for  PuMic  Service"  (Dcnvor:  Frontier 
Airliiios.  1971).  IC  np.  Losses  aUopfMUy  incurred  in  serving  smnUcr  Great  Plains  Com- 
munities Jiro  hljiniotii  on  spnrsRy  of  available  passenger  traffic.  Frontier  maintains:  the 
relcaise  of  ndditional  CAB  subsidy  fiimLs  is  needed  to  permit  continued  service  to  these 

■"ICC.  •'Yiilue  of  Service  Pricing,"  Statement '  No.  0912  (Washington.  D.C.  r  1959) . 
Flee  csficciallif  m\ '^^J7■^Q1. 
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_  I'vatc  discriirimiilioii  as  ])riictiec(l  by  rnili'oads  may  take  one  ot'  (wo 
■foi'ins.  OiK!  variant,  jilaco  discri  mi  nation,  oxi.sts  Avlici-c  a  cai'rior  hoij-- 
iiionts  ))uiTiiast'r.s  oi'  its  si>i"\-ici's  into  o-eo.nTnpliic  niarkols  on  the  basis 
of  then-  williiignoss  to  pay.  Thus,  a  Tailmad  (•iistonioi'  sliippintr  Avlic-nt 
from  >vortli  Dakota  to  Oregon  niidifc  i^ay  more  than  one  shiijpiim- 
wlioiit  from  Coloi-ado  to  Orog'on  avm  tlioii'<ili  costs  wave  snbstantiall v 
tlie  same  for  each  sJiipmont.  A  nondiscriminalory  rate  structure  AVonJcl 
i-oquire  cqiiiil  rates  for  hauls  over  wliicli  costs  ai'c  equal,  rates  proijor- 
tional  to  costs  wlicrc  costs  arc  uncquab 

The  second  variant,  commodity  discrimination,  arises  wliei'c  market 
segmentation  occurs  along  comniodity  lines.  Tims,  the  ratio  of  rates 
to  traiLsport  costs  may  be  -greater  for  wlieat  than  it  is  for  wlieat  ilonr. 
riic  shipper  of  M-hcat  then  is  discriminated  acainst  rchitivc  to  the 
.shi])pcr  of  flour. 

CTi-oat.  Plains  farmers  arc  especially  vulnerable  to  rail  rate  disci-inii- 
nution.  Their  isolation  from  centers  of  manufacturing  and  consump- 
tion forces  heavy  reliance  on  ti'aus]jorta.tion  media.  Their  resource  base, 
especially  the  relatively  inflexible  land  resource,  has  proven.best  suited 
to  the  production  of  the  kind  of  heavy,  bulky  products  which  rail- 
road.s  arc  best  equipped  to  transport.  idiU  costs  per  ton-mile  are  gen- 
erally substantially  Um-Qv  than  truck  cost.s  for  long-haul  shipments 
of  agricultural  pi-oducts.  Ihirge  costs  are  frequently  loss  than  for  com- 
parable rail  shipments,'*''  but  the  limited  number  of  water  routes 
allows  lor  only  limited  competition  from  this  mode. 

Resca  i-cJi  conducted  at  the  ITniversity  of  Is'ebraska  provides  evidence 
oi  both  commodity  and  ]>lacc  discrimination  directed  against  Great 
1  Jains  shippers.  Wide  dilferences  were  found  in  the  ratios" of  rail  reve- 
nue to  out-of-i>ocket  costs  in  the  ex]3orts  and  imports  of  the  Is^orthern 
(.Treat  Plains  States  in  comparison  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
Indexes  of  l•e^'enues  to  out-oi'-pockct  costs  for  the  15  most  important 
(based  on  tonnage)  connnoditics  transported  by  rail  to  and  from  each 
of  the  Northern  Great  Plains  States  wore  in  every  case  higher  than  the 
ratios  for  tlic  entire  United  States  (sec  table  Gelow)." 

In  otlier  research  it  was  found  that  rail  shipments  of  wheat  from 
Great  1  lams  origins  Avere  discriminated  against  relative  to  shipments 
from  other  areas.  Ratios  of  revenue  to  out-of-pocket  costs  ranging  in 
value  from  less  than  one  to  more  tlian  five  suggest  widespreacl  place 
discmnniation.  States  in  the  Js^orthcrn  Groat  Plains  were  particularly 
disadvantao'cd.  For  example,  the  ratio  for  North  Dakota  intrastate 
shipments  in  covered  hopper  cars  was  i.O  compared  with  only  1.1  for 
slnpincnts  from  Missouri  to  Louisiana.  Tiie  average  weighted  ratio 
woiglited  by  number  of  carloads)  for  shipments  by  common  boxcar 
from  all  shipping  states  was  l.G— signi/icautlv  lower  than  weighted 
ratios  for  ^Jorth  Dakota  (2.2) ,  Montana  (2.l),  Soutli  Dakota  (1.9) 
and  i\e braska  (1.0  -  Pvatios  for  .sJiipmonts  from  Toxas  and  Missouri 
were  only  1.1  and  1.2,  respectively. 

arc  highly  respoimlve  to  competition  from  barges. 

iiu'"°i4^^^?.fJ-'?!;'rHi,f^  version  of  loiiR-run  marginal  eosts.  Tliia  cost 

im..istiiL'  Miih,  ccrliilii  dedcieiicies  when  used  for  rsito-nmkinir  niiroo=!(»!    Imt  l«  nonf,ii  i.i 
"S^l^^l  cominodltv  or  ^cognlpSl  ^rc?oa^^^^^^^^^^^ 

T.ipV^Ti^"7v,lii\''''''^  FcltoiV.  ''Commodity  Kate  Discrimination  in  Railroad  Transport "  In 
111  lUL  iiciiis.lMissouri  West'  (Lincoln  :  University  ot  Nebniska  Press,  19U7),  pp.  GO-A- 
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INDEX  OF  V/EIGHTED  (BY  TONMAGE)  RATIOS  OF  REVENUES  TO  OUT-OF-POCKa  COSTS  T  H£  15  MOST  IMPOR- 

TAMT  COMMODITIES  TRAf^SPORTED  BV  RAIL  TO  ANU  FRO^  EACH  OF  THE  rJORniEfi:.  '>lA1NS  STATES  AiND 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  WHOLE  (1961) 

[B.i'lmI  on  tnnnanel 


Area 


Or;t<inRlion  Tsimin-.Upn 


Worth  Dakota  ,  

Soutli  Dakoln  *:  :  vX"^  ijU 

Nebraska-..   ■  -  i 


Kansas 
Uniled  Stale 


I  Exclusive  of  lerniinations  o\  intrastate  orifiin  because  such  s^iipmonts  .ire  r^coids;!  ninoiig  0riEin3tjcn5. 


DX„  1953  and  1054). 


Afucli  of  the  cliscriininjition  appeared  lo  be  related  to  interniodal 
competition  or  the  laclc  thoreoJ-.  Longer  liauls,  i'ov  ex;iniple,  tLMulcd  to 
bo  discrimimitcd  iiauiiist  I'elativc  to  shorter  ]iauls-™a  response,  per- 
Iiaps,  to  more  intensive  truck  competition  for  tlie  shorter  inovcincjits. 
Wlieat  sliipnient^;  to  the  gull'  coast  fared  rather  well;  barge  conipoti- 
tiou  seems  tJie  most  likdy  reason.  The  same  general  pattern  ol"  dis- 
crimination pi-evailed  during  tlie  2  years  analyzed  (1U5S  and  ldi\(>), 
indicatini?  tlio  ])ersistence  of  the  practice  and  the  ])otent]a]  for  iongrun 
inisallocation  of  resonrces." 

While  the  level  of  freight  rates  has  becMi  a  contnnung  source  ot  fric- 
tion between  agriculbiral  interests  ar.d  the  luilroads,  a  problem  of 
perliaps  equal  intensity  and  antiquity  has  been  tliat  of  ear  supply.  In 
the  very  first  case  docketed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, several  sliippers  complained  that  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  Kailroad  Co.  liad  denied  them  cars.-'  Furthermore,  us 
early  as  1907,  the  ICC  imdertook  its  oM-n  investigation  of  tlie  alleged 
inadequacy  of  the  freight  car  supply  and  reported  that : 

BvidencG  taken  at  Chica£ro  related  to  conditions  in  the  gram  fields 
of  Iowa,  iS'obraska,  Kansas  and  Oklalioma.  .  .  .  All  dealers  told  the 
same  story  of  the  failure  of  transport  facilities  .  .  .  filcvators  in 
North  Dakota  have  been  closed  f or.  laclc  of  cars  to  take  away  their 
vrhcat.*-'^  *  . 

Subsequent  hearings  before  the  ICC  and  congressional  subcoinimt- 
tees  suggest  that  the  problem  has  not  diminished.  In  his  opening  state- 
ment aTthe  19G9  hcariug  on  freight-car  supply,  Senator  liartke  dc- 
olared:  ''Since  lOGG  the  problem  of  freight  car  .supply  has  . grown 
much  worse."  -•'^  Last  year  he  again  pointed  to  the  urgency  and  persist- 
ence of  the  problem :  '"Wc  met  on  freight  car  shortages  less  than  a  yoar 
ao'o  .  .  .  the- situation  today  is*  no  better.  The  shortage  situation  is 


Avorse.'' 


•■^^n-iW  0  \iuloi"-'on  Miul  Brinn  h.  i^niiiska.  "Place  Di.sonininavion  in  nnil  Sln|)incntR  of 
\Vlu'*ii-  FroIn'Oroiit  V\inu»  Orijriiiis/'  *i^'ricuUiirnl  Expeninunt  Station  Kr?f?cMirclr  BulW^tin 

"^'a'i&i^oVx^srj^il^^ff^^^^  ICC  nop.  102  (ISSTl. 

■  '-i-^Jn  Ulc  .Uattcr  of  Cur ^horUigc  and  Other  Insujjiviait  Transiioriutwn  Facnilicsj  12  ICC 

^*^ivKnM'M"it^Car  Sunplv.  Ilojiiiiit:  hol'ove  tlie  Subeoiiiinittoci  on  Stii'fjico  Tr.iiisport.ition 
of  tliG  Connnittee  on  Coinmerco,  U.S.  SeiiatG,  91st  Coiij,-.,  Xst  Scss,  Mny  la,  lOGO  (Was^h- 

vVoi^^h^^  Teurini;s  boforc  tho  Spedal  Freight  Car  Sliortatre  Subcom- 

viittk!  or  tlu.      mm^  Comnu;rce.  U.S.  Senate,  91«t  Coni;.,  2ncl  Ses.s..  Alaieli  24,  25 

and  April  2»  3070  (WasliingtoiuD.CM  1070)  p.  1, 
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Tlic  factors  wliich  crcafci  a  shnrlnov  ol'  lVcin-I,f.  cnr.s  in  the  ihvat 
I'huna  Milter  can  hi;  idoiitiliLul  as  I'ol  lows ; 

_  1.  Tlic  iintjiduiici;  otUMSt-wosMrnllic.  ("iMimiodiiics  moviiK'- oa^i  iwe 
■Jor  111.'  most  j)ait,  low-value  ixw,d^.  wliifc.  roniiiioflil-ics  niovinn- 
■  i\n\  irciu'i-ally  o[  valine  As  a  .■onswiicna'.  a  <;Tfatn'  innillM'i-  of 

cai'H  wiJ.1  bo  mjuii-wl  tg.i!ioA:e  a  o-iven  a--Kv-'a(-e'va]ue  of  «o!iiiijo<lit  ii-s 
•  oast  (ihiui  west. 

±  TJio  o.xistcncc  of  dosi-iitatioiis  bevoad  the  .■online^  of  a  niilroads 
.linos  so  t.luit  It  rmiist  rclijHiuisli  control  ol^  it,s  J'ri'i^i-lit cars  to  other  rnii- 
•    roads,  in  pracl.ico.  tins  iiieaiKs  that  there  will  he  ];,ore  loaded  car  more- 
lueiuH  iroin  west  to  cast  tiiati  cast  to  we,;st.  It  also  means,  of  cotir.^e.  that 
there  must  be.  some  Jlow  of  enij.it.y  cars  J^roiii  t"nst  to  Avest 

o.  A  car  rental,  oi'  per  diem,  .systei]]  which  historicallv  lia'^  failed  to 
cover  the  jjrospeetive  (Jwricrshi])  costs  of  ne\\-Jv  aniniivd  frei<>-lit  cars 
As  a.  conicq.umce  Eastern  rniln^ads  Inu-c  fouiid  it  [)rolitable  d.iveit 
cars  owned  by  J\  estern  rad roads  to  their  own  r.se  and  i)av  per  diem 
cinir.ii-esratliei' than  to  purchase  their  own  e(iiiip]ncnt 

Hot.wecn  l!>o(i  and  1!)G7  tho  percentao-e  of  the  Nation's  bov  and 
covered  J)opper  car  fleet  owned  by  Eastern  railroads  declined  from  'J' 
percent  to      percent.  Di  trerently  stated,  0-1..  ,.ercenfc  of  (l^rdoc  i.  ;  ^ 
b().v  and  covered  hopper  car  ownership  between  im  and  1!)GT  is  at- 
nbnfcable  to  the  Eastern  railroads.-  This  decline  in  the  ropo^ 
bo.K  and  covered  hopper  car  ownorsl.ip  accounted  for  bv  JCaster     ,  ' 
roads  M-e.s  acconiparuGd  by  a  corresponding-  rise  in  the  ratio  of  cars 
on  Jutstern  Imos.  In  1900  tho  Eastci.i  railroads  bad  only  S  nerc^^ 
n.mv.  bo.xcars  tban  tbey  ouncd  ;  by  IDGS  it  was  20  j^ercent  -Durin   tl  s 
period  t be  oi)po.sd:c  trend  Avas  miinifestinff  itself  in  tim  1 -d  e  5re  ? 
Plmus.  There  the  raUroads  had  al)ont  T^rperccm  fo  vex  c^^rs  on  ^^h^^^ 
t  n,n  they  owned  in  im  while  in  19G8  the  pLont n^f  1  c  i  *  on  to  IS  - 
As  a  I'osvdt,  he  Ij,,per  Great  Plains  railroads  wei'e  l^ibsidi/in  v  Eastern 
o.ies  Av.«,  Flams  .States'  sh  ippers  the  son.'ce  of  the  sul/sidy 
Aliutherconseqn^^^^ 

oJ^Vestern  shippers  to  .secure  freiii-ht  curs  in  snflicienrnni  be rs \t  t^^^^^ 
nnes  and  places  d(^sn;ed.  It  i.s  true  that  the  AssociatJo        V  m  ic:?,; 
Lit,  roads  and  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Con,mi,s.sion  have  at  omi  ta 
to  utilize  other  3neans  to  inllnence  freiy-]it  car  allocation  BSn  ?^^ 
l^romulgatcxl  car  .service  rules  to  indnc^e  tlic  rettu-.i  Tears  to  hei? 
owners  and  car-  serN'icc  orders  to  recpiirc  t],c  transi^i^of  cars  f  o m 
Eastern  railroads  to  Western  railroads  .vithont  re^.  rd  t^  owners  °n 
Ihe  evidence  to  date  would  suggest  that  car  service  rules  ind  oix  o 
Inxvo  been  no  more  successful  than. the  per  diem  s^-ste^^^  in    n  .  n 
a  ratmnal  allocation  of  the  freight  car  fleet  '  '^cluevrng 

It  is  ea.'-ier  to  identify  problems  tJian  it  i=;  tn  rlm-lc^     ,   i  i 
ceptable  solutions.  It  isVso  oa.sicr  t^  e  .oa4  in  s^^^^^^^^^^ 
It  is.to  render  an  objeetiA'e  appraisal.  J  ot^is  eiSnL/e  tS  ^ 
nnilang  no  argument  for  favoVed  treatn.ent  to^e       o  tt  nhero;;? 
c  isadvantao-es  under  ^vlrieh  the  Great  Plains  States  <^Zt^  ltS^I 
thns  area  also  po.ssesses  nnportant  advantn.tfes.  snch  a  fcrtfle  soi  I  nn  ' 
pollnted  air  and  water,  nncrowded  comnnmi ties,  a  Avill  ni  and  '. S 
Avork  i-orec,  and  good  educational  institutions.  If  .ve  .vere^o  exp^t 

tut.;.  No.-tIi  Dakohi  SimIo  i;iiivQr.sU.v,  S^pt.!  isMl!))  p'  it!,^''"'''  ^  ''''''-^  Tnu,si.ort;itioB,  Ir.iiV- 
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favored  trciatencm  1 1:  coinptiiiiitrmtc  for  onr  luindicaps,  we  niigljt  Iimre  to 
cMuhu'c  coiiiiwira^jkr:;^  peiiiilEtSp.s  to  olfsot  our  iiilicront  {ulvantns»'os. 
Wlrat  Avo  sook  ni^^iR^lk:  i.s  tkr  iiiajiclioratiou  of  tlie  artiliciiil  lunuliicuiis 
under  Avliicli  v>vt'  Lot      Huggost  a  fc\v  pos.<iblc  ^v^lys  in  Avliich 

siirli  lia]Hli(:7tpr^  U:4:iiii:ia^^  ho  rottmed. 

Tlie  cstat)feliJ«ii:t:  of  a  Cv^st-orientod  railroad  rate  structure  is  in 
keeping  with  iiatioMal  traui-portation  jjoliey  that  is  coinniitted  to  the 
preservation  oS  the  iiiljcrcnt  advajitages  of'^al]  modes  of  tran.S]:)orta- 
tion.  Value-of-service  socms  Jiighly  ina]:)propriatc  as  a  primar}^  ratc- 
malcing  conskfcratiou.  JCor  luis  discrimination  been  in  tlm  lonii:-tcrm 
best  ijit:ercsts.,of  tlie  re^2.'ulated.  Tlie  gradual  diversioji  of  higli-rated 
traflic  from  tibe  railroads  to  competing  modes  is  a  wcll-documeJitcd 
fact.  Tlie  solution  would  seem  to  lie  in  congressional  action  requiring 
the  ICC  to  abandt^n  its  liistoric  adherence  to  \'alue-of-sevvicc  rate- 
making  and  to  embrace  an  economic  concept  of  discrimination, 

S.  o223.  introduced  into  the  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress, 
Avould  require  tJie  ICC  to  adoj^t  a  jicw  per  diem  system  which  would 
raise  j^er  diem  rates  to  the  level  of  the  daily  reproduction  cost  of  car 
ownership  rather  tluiu  tlic  daily  historical  cost  of  sucli  ownership. 
While  we  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  resulting  per  diem  charges  would 
more  nearly  reflect  the  relevant  economic  cost  of  car  ownership,  we 
lui  ve  two  fundamental  objections  to  this  bill : 

1.  It  is  the  i:)rospoctive  daily  ownership  of  newly  acquired  "freight 
cars  which  is  relevant'  to  the  investment-decision  process,  not  past 
costs,  whether  or  not  such  costs  are  adjusted  for  current  price  levels. 

2.  Xo  inflexible  and  rigid  per  diem  system  will  be  satisfactory.. Per 
diem  rates  should  be  flexible  so  as  to  respond  to  seasonal  and  geo- 
graphic variations  in  demand.  Under  such  a  system  rates  would  rise 
chn'ing  periods  of  greatest  demand  and  fall  during  olfpeak  periods. 
Cars  would  also  gravitate  to  those  areas  where  they  have  the  greatest 
value  rather  than  to- any  location  where  the  value  of  the  car  is  as 
great  as  the  per  diem  rate.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  dispense  with 
the  elaborate  car  service  rules  and  arbitrary  car  service  orders,  for  the 
crucial  i:)roblem  in  freight  car  supply  is  not  the  return  of  cars  to  their 
owners — a  costly  and  wastcfid  process — but  getting  cars  to  those 
sliippers  for  whom  they  possess  tlie  greatest  value. 

Felton  has  outlined  a  i)roposal  for  a  national  freight  car  rental 
exchange  system  whicli  we  believe  will  provide  a  solution  to  tlie  prob- 
lem of  freight  car  supply  and  we  should  like  to  add  it  as  an  exhibit  to 
this  testimony.  At  the  very  least,  we  think  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  investigate  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal. 

Problems  of  timely,  reliable,  and  economical  small  package  transfer 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  complaint  by  residents  of  rural  commu- 
nities. Poor  service  has  been,  in  largo  measure,  due  to  economic  infeasi- 
bijitjj-  of  either  (1)  less-than-car  or  truckload  shipment  or  (2)  ware- 
housing of  carload  or  truckload  lots  in  recipient  communities.  United 
Parcel  Service,  now  operating  in  Nebraska  o]i  an  interstate  basis,  with 
service  to  and  f  r'om  32  other  States,  appears  to  ofl'er  some  hope  in  alle^d- 
ating  these  iproblems.  UES  will  accept  packages  up  to  50  poumls  and 
shipmeiite«ap  toMO  poumls  per  day  for  a  fixed'  weekly  fee.IEreSiimiinary 
reports  inJlittte^Sie  service  has  been  quite  efficient. 

The  si2R:»d  wight  lliaiiitatio^^^  Stoicemakc  it 

clear  thaS  by:no  means^iiLill  of  the  small  shipments  problems  Tfill  be 
resolvedm  tdii&vfehiom^  is  our.  recommendation  that  the  Congress 
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give  careful  coiisicloration  to  tl^o  possibility  of  dGregulating  liigliwvay 
coininoii  and  contract  carriage.  P'xporience  \vitli  motor  carricM's  operat- 
ing inidc^r  the  agricultural  oxeni])tion  suggests  that  shipper^  of  exeui|)t 
commodities  receive  bettor  service  at  louver  cost.  Deregulation  would 
extend  tJiese  bent^fits  to  processed  agricultural  commodities  and  farm 
inputs  of  all  kinds. 

Tn  this  connection,  vre  view  with  areat  misgivings  one  section  in  the 
proposed  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  inil,  S,  2^02  and  IT.K,  10140, 
introduced  recently  by  Senator  Vance  Ilartke  and  Kepresentative 
I>roclv  Adams.  This  bill  would  eliminate  the  exemption  from  eco- 
nomic regulation  now  enjoyed  l)y  several  aia*icultural  connuodities. 
Notliing.  we  believe,  is  Juore  antithetical  to  the  interests  of  rural  eco- 
nomic dcvcloj^ment. 

Intra-aren  passenger  trans])ortation  problems  are  experienced  pri- 
marily by  ("he  very  old,  the  very  young,  and  the  very  ])oor  residents. 
.  These  are  the  people  who  lack  access  to  an  aiitomobile.  No  ready  solu- 
tions to  tliis  problem  are  in  sight.  Short  of  subsidized  o])erations  it  is 
rmlikely  that  intra -area  bus  service  will  ever  be  feasible  in  most  ol'  tlie 
smaller  rural  communities. 

Quality  of  intra-area  passenger  scr\'ice  depends  lai'gely  on  access  to 
major  highways  aiul  to  airport  facilities.  Construction' of  the  inter- 
state highway  system  has  greatly  improved  the  situation  faced  by 
inost  automobile  owners.  Completion  of  a  proposed  nortli-south  State 
interstate  liighway  wotdd  be  of  benefit  to  many  JJ'ebraska  residents. 

Si/.e  economies  of  airline  and  airport,  operation  rule  out  scheduled 
air  service  to  all  but  the  larger  cities.  Schedules  to  smaller  towns  now- 
served  by  air  generally  ai'e  quite  limited;  the  situation  seems  unlikely 
to  improve.  The  best  liope  for  the  future  appears  to  lie  in  development 
of  a  much  more  limited  niunber  of  very  large  aivpoit  facilities,  witli 
improved  surface  transportation  connections  to  outlying  communities. 
Sik:li  a  plan  (a  vnvy  ambitious  one)  has  recently  been  promoted  for 
the  Lincoln-Omaha  area."^ 

The  precise  effects  of  many  prospective  and  predicted  future  trans- 
portation adjustments  are  uncertain.  Additional  research  is  needed  to 
specify  these  effects  and  to  evaluate  policy  alternatives.  Research  re- 
cently-underway at  the  univei'sity  Avill  examine  tlie  effect  of  proposed 
abandonments  of  railroad  branch  lines  on  the  commimities  presently 
served  by  these  lines:^*^  Much  more  work  is  needed,  liowever.  Trans- 
portation research  has  been  badly  neglected.  Considering  the  impor- 
tance of  transportation  and  the  difficult  problems  faced  bj^:  the  industry 
and  by  its  cu.stomers5  the  neglect  is  serious.  A  State  or  regional  center ' 
.  for  transportation  studies  would  provide  a  means  whereby  researchers 
from  several  disciplines  might  attack  in'oblems  of  the' industry  on 
abroad  front.  The  Nebraska  Transportation  Institute,  a  broad-based 
group  composed  of  persons  representing^  shippei'.  carrier,  and  aca- 
demic interests  has:  advanced  such  a  proposal.  The  institute  itself 
plight  well  provide  the  liucleus  fov  e.stablishing  such  a  center.  To 
insure  objectivity,  the  research  should  be  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  a  public  institution.  The  primary  okstacle  to  such  an  effort  is  ijiado.- 
quate  financing.. 

(The  bulletin  I'eferred  to  above  is  as  follows :)  . 

/"►Gonrffo  T.  C  Poncr  and  Tnsepli  IT.  Bain.  Eastern  ^^{?b^^slcn  Intcrniitionnl  Airport 
.  Pl:»n  fTjincoln  :  Mi(l-Ainorira  Wolipross.  1070).  80  im. 
.    a^Nortli  Contrnl  rnjriohnl  project  NC-112.  *Unimct  of  Clinnffinsr  Tnmsporhitinn  Svstoms 
upon  r.ocnl  Ornin  and  Farm  Supply  rifnrkctlnu:  Firni^:."  AprionltnriU  experlmont  stations 
at  Iowa,  Kaunas,  und  Nobrnskfi-arc  cooperating?  In  this  nowly  ostablislicd  research  project. 
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J5y  ,!oliii  ]vicli;irt[  Fellioii* 

Asoai'ly  iis  11)07  Mio,  Iiilci-.sl  ate  CoinnunY'u  Coiuiiiissioii  held  cxtonsivo. 
Iicarings  on  freight  car  shortages.  At  iTcqiieiif:  intervals  ever  since, 
Coiig'tt'ss  aiul  the  coiiiiiiission  liavo  adch'essed  Uunnselves  (:o  tlie  pi'ob- 
Iciri  of  freight  ear  supply  with  considerable  vigor  hut  mcMii'or  I'esults. 

Alleo^titioiis  of  an  iiiad'oqnate  su[)ply  of  freight  cai's  ha\-e"l)eeii  wide- 
spread in  recent  years.  The  deelijic  i'li  the  nnmhor  of  freight  f:ii-s  is 
easy  to  docujnont:  between  J!):!;)  and  JDOS,  the  nnniijpi-  ol:  eiirs  used  in 
gram  trans-port  (lioxears  and  covered  hoppei-  cars)  declined  by 

It.  however,  consideration  is  given  to  changes  in  car  capacity  and 
car  miles  ]icr  day,  then  grain  car  supply,  as"  nieasiu'ed  l)v  toiiljriilcs 
of  gram  transported,  actually  increased  by  ],!:%  <lnrino-  tiiis  lO-vear 
period.  "  •  .-r^ 

Fnrthcrmore,  a  study  conducted  by  the  Intei-statc  roniinorce  ('oni- 
jrnssion  m  19G9  revealed  that,  on  an  avcra<i'e  dav  in  1068,  there  were 
throe  tjoxcars  and  covered  hopper  cars  available  in  the  l\ridwest 
Jxogion  for  every  one  ordered  by  shippers.  Ncvortlielcss.  on  tjiis  same 
average  day,  .shippers  I'cecivcd  oirly  75  to  SO  of  the  freight  cars 
ordered,  owing  to  malfniictioning  of  the  car  allocation  sy.stcm. 

When  freight  cars  move  beyond  the  lines  of  tjie  owning  rail- 
road, the  railroad  IwA^ing  possession  must  pay  the  ownino-  railroad 
a  car-rental  ciiargc  known  as  "i^er  diern.-  Tho  Assooiation  of  American 
ixailroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  luivc  relied  npon 
an  mfle\ible  and  madcqnate  car-rental  charge  and  iv  comprehensive 
i)or!v  of  "car-service  rules"  and  "car-scrvico  orders"  to  secure  return 
ot  frcig-lit  cars  to  owning  roads  or  to  points  of  greatest  "need,"  as 
defined  by  the  AAR.  and  the  ICC.  Thus  car  allocation,  at  lea.st  dnrin-- 
periods  of  heavy  demand,  is  reminiscent  of  the  dccisiou-mak-ino-  proc*^ 
ess  ]  n  a  central  1  y  pi  a  n  ned  soci  al  ist  system . 

If  a  car-z-cntiil  exchange  market  Avere  to  be  established,  car- rental 
rates  would  be  determined  by  competitive  bidding.  Frcio-ht  cars 
^cm\d  then  move  toward  points  of  grentest  shipper  demancfand  the 
would  inid  it  unneecs.sary  to  issue  arbiti'ary  orders  to  iji/lnence 
car  distribution. 

^  Moreover,  wliencver  such  competitively-determined  rates  rose 
above  the  prospective  daily  ownership  costs  of  new  freight  cars,  it 
would  provide  an  incentive  for  tlie  acquisition  of  additional  frcio-ht 
cars,  fencli  a  car-rental  exchange  mai'ket  could  be  .administered  by  the 
Car  Service  Division  of  the  AAR,  free  from  the  political  considera- 
tions which  now  play  a  major  role  in  freight  car  distribution. 


■I^^TROD^JCTIo^^ 


With  the  certainty  usually  attributed  only  to  death  and  taxes,  the 
problem  of  -'freight  car  shortages"  can  be  expected  to  manifest  itself 
m  various  places  and  at  various  times  during  the  course  of  each  ymr. 

•1'1'ol'ossor  nC  KL-onoiiiici5.  University  of  Xobrnskn.  Tlio  rosspai-di  for  this  biillPtin  wns 
iSnlk-l.  Hold  a  Slimmer  fipimintmant  In  the  Doiinrtmcnt  of  AgricultuV^^^^ 


Shii)pcrs  in  the  Groat  Plains  statos,  particular] v.  liavc  hticl  frequent 
occasion  to  decry  their  inability  to  .secure  boxcars  in  siillicicnt-  numbers 
lo  transport  irrniii  at  harVest  time.  As  former  l?epre<eiirative  Clair 
(^'allan  f  estiliecl  liei'ore  tlie  Freight  Car  Sliortaii-c  Subconunittc'e  of  rlie 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce : 

^'In  jny  jionicto^vn  of  Oclell,  Xcb.,  on  la.st  Dec.  3  [1004].  tlicre  \va^> 
still  milo  piled  on  Main  Street.  This  situation  was  duplicaied  in  sev- 
eral other  tovni.s.  The  Burlington  Kailroad  estimated  that  more  than 
20  million  bushels  of  grain  sorghum  was  piled  on  the  ground  in  their 
ser\'ice  area  alone  biicaur^e  of  the  boxcar  shortage.*'^ 

During  the  course  of  the  f^-ame  hearings^  Gordon  E.  Gaiika  then 
ti*ansport.ation  dircetoi*,  Lbicoln  Grain,  Inc.  poijited.out  that  in  Octo- 
ber. lt){>4;  tlie  railroads  were  able  to  supply  ouly  GS  cars  in  good  coii- 
diti'oii  to  nieet  the  1,107  requustoxl,  i.e.  O.sr??.  The  following  month. 
Xovwul)cr,  IDd'k  of  the  1,027  empty  cai'S  ordered,  only  122  cars  in  good 
coiiditiouj  or  7.49o,  wore  supplied.'-^ 

The  commented  of  shipper^s^  i*ailroad  executives  mul  regulatory  0(11- 
cials  since  the  1905  hearings  of  tJic  Senate  Fj-oight  Car  Sboi'tage  Sub- 
conmiittee  do  not  suggest  that  the  situation  has  iniproved.  In  June. 
19065  Interstate^^Commcrcc  Commission  estimated  the  daily 
freight  car  shortage  to  be  as^high  as  15,000  curs,  compared  with  a 
maxinnim  of  10.G65  cars  in  all  of  1065. 

Tlie  Chicago,  Eock  Island  and  Pacific  Pvailroad,  alone  reported  a 
weekly  shortTige  of  3,000  grain-loading  freight  cars.-^ 

In  November,  HXnS,  rej>resentatives  of  the  liock  Island  dedai'ed: 
'"This  is  our  most  critical  shortage  of  any  time  in  the  past  five  years/" 

Finally,  5i  of  77  large  shippers  wlioVcsponded  to  a  poll  conduced 
by  Rcdlway  Age.n\  April.  19G9,  uiaintaiued  that  the  freight  car  supply 
problem  was  wor.se  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Moreover,  the 
cars  in  shortest  supply  were  those  emeployed  in  grain  transport:  bo.K- 
cars  and  covered  hopper  cars.° 

^'Shortage"  is  nob  a  popular  Avord  in  the  economist's  dictionary  and 
he  typically  attributes  this  to  a  failure  of  the  price  mechanism  to  per- 
forin its  equilibrating  role.  Is  tliis  the  essence  of  ^  the  ])roblem  of 
freight  car  shortag'es?  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  demand  for 
and  supply  of  freight  cars  and  the  operation  of  the  associated  price 
system. 

TJTI2  SIIOUT-liUN  SUVI^rA-- OI-U'T.KIGHT  CARS 

The  ".dcnnuKV  for  frciglit  cars  can  be  interpreted  both  as  the 
demand  of  shippers  for  existing  cars  and  the  demand  of  railroads, 
icar-leasing  companies  and  shippers  for  new^  or  rebuilt^  cars.  Thus, 
there  are  really  two  freight  car  markets,  one  for  the  existing  fleet  and 
(one  for  additions  to  tJie  fleet.  Let  ns  consider  the  supply  characteristics 
of  the  market  for  the  existing. fleet. 

The  short-run  supply  of  freight  cars  cannot  be  evaluated  merely  by 
counting.  Cars  are  not  liomogeneoiis  as  to  type  or  carrying  capacity  and 
interte]nporal  comparisons  imist  take  into  consideration  changes  in  the 

^Clnir  (Lilian.  "Statement*'  FreUjht  Car  Shortages,  liomin.jrs  boforr  the  Freight  Cwv 
Shoi'tntce  Suboomnilttoo  of  tlio  Conunittoo  on  f'onniiei'cc.  XkS.  Soi^nto.  $i)th  Congross.  1st 
stvssion,  irt  8,  170  niul  S.  tOOS.  Soo.  Sri-2:-5  (Washin^'ton.  IXC.  1005).  p]i.  27X-4. 

-Gonlnii  E.  Gnnka.  "Stiircinfiit,*'  i^rc//;//^  Onr  ShorfuocH,  ]>.  J-ilO.  PrnjsniiiMbly  iiionthl.v 
car  rirf](>rs  arc  not  cnmnlntive;  the  Novchihor.  30G4,  dMlcieiiey  Avns  1,027  — 122=::l,;505r  yet 
tlio  totnl  f^iiipt.v  fnr^i!  ordorod  Cor  nocoiiihor.  ]  !}f54.  was  only  1.41)7.  " 

-  M'nn  Stmt  JournfiV^Juna  3.  lOfiO,  p,  1 .  CoL  G. 
Wall   tree t  7r>in*Ji a?.  November  G.  lOGS,  p.  ^*0,  Col.  1, 

*'**April  T^!;amc  Poll:  Shortnges  Coutiuue  to  Plnguc  Sliippcrs,"  liailway  Age  (April  2S, 
10C9).  1).  :-n... 


cftpacity  of  tlie  avenge  car  of  a  ]iiuticu]ar  tvpo,  in  the  compo.^ition  of 
tlic  fleet  and  in  tlic  pcircentage  of  sei-ricoablo  cars.  Tims,  in  the  ton  yea  rs 
from  1959  tliroiigii  19GS,  ^vliile  the  total  number  of  frci^i'lit  cars  o'wmd 
by  CIas.s  I  railroads  declined  fi'oni  l.G7G,?)S(J  to  onlv  1.4r):?.SSa  or  by 
more  tlian  i;5%,  the  aggregate  carrying  capacity  of  those  cars  actually 
increased  from  92Vi.  inillion  tons  to         niiliion  tons.'- 

Furtliermore,  if  the  reductio]i  in  the' percentaii'e  of  unserviceable 
frciglit  oars  from  T.7 %  of  tJie  fleet  in  1959  to  4.8%  'in  19fiS  is  taken  into 
account,  then  eil'ective  capacity  increased  from  So  million  tons  to  SO 
million  tons,  or  almost ;")%  during  this  period.' 

Instantaneous  capacity. may,  hoAvever,  be  a  dubious  metiiod  of  cal- 
cuhitmgthe  short-run  supply  of  freight  cars.  Sliippers  do  not  demand 
so  much  capacity  in  the  abstract  but  rather  the  movement  oL"  so  many 
tons  of  goods  from  one  point  to  another.  Therefore,  the  .short-run  sup- 
piy  of  freight  cars  over  any  short  time  period  is  afl'ectcd  not  oidy  by 
aggregate  freight  car  capacity  but  also  hy  the  extent  of  cajiacity  uti- 
Iv/M,  the  time  required  for  loading  and  unloading  jroods,  the  time 
spoilt  m  classification  yards  and  on  sidings,  train  .speexl  and  distance. 
_  Betv.-een  1959  and  1968  average  train  speed,  including  time  spent  at 
mtermediate  stations  and  on  sidings,  increased  from  19.5  to  20.4  miles 
perliour.^ 

Since  the  portion  of  the  day  spent  in  road  trains  increased  from  2 
hours  and  21  mniutes,  on  tlie  average,  in  1959  to  2  hours  and  39  minutes 
average  daily  cariniJeage  increased  from  45.9  to  53.9,  or  about 
1  f  1/5 %T  during  this  ten-year  period.^ 

Tomanileage  has  been  further  augmented  by  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  capacity  utilized  by  the  average  loaded  car  from  79.1  in 
1959  to  80.4  in  1968.^°  Also,  the  length  of  the  average  haul  has  increased 
from  448  miles  in  1959  to  492  miles  in  1968.^ ^ 

A  final  consideration  is  tlie  change  in  the  ratio  of  empty  to  loaded 
car  miles.  Here  the  change  is  unfavorable,  the  ratio  of  empty  to  loaded 
car  miles  increasing  from  GO.Sfoin  1959  to  68.7%  to  1968.*- 

The  net  result  of  all  tliese  factors  can  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
revenue  ton-miles  in  1959  with  those  in  1968.  Revenue  ton-miles  in- 
creased from  576,529  miUio]i  in  1959  to "744,479  million  in  1968,'=^ 

Thus,  while  the  number  of  freight  cars  of  all  kinds  decreased  by 
more  than  13%  bet^veen  1959  and  196S,;the  ton-miles  per  freight  car 
day  increased  by  43%,»  so  that  total  frciglit  car  in-oductivitv  increased 
by  29%.    ;  _  - 

Of  particular  interest  in  tlie  Great  Plains  area  is  the  supply  of  box- 
car's and  covered  hopper  cars,  since  they  are  employed  in  the  transpor- 
tat'on  of  grain  to  consumption  and  export  points".  Between  1959  and 

MvtM^?^'  CJnus  T  in  the  Vnited  States,  Ymm  istss  to  i-ton 

Sf.;V, .  ,'■  "."»•<'-  iHjcoiiiit  for  09%  of  lUl  roveiiTO.toM  uiflcs  of  triKtic  In  ;tlio  UnUod 

v/itl  •v'-'"^  inelnslou  of  froifjht  ciirs  owned  by  Gbss ^ll  riiilrnnds.  Kwltchiu?  mid  toniiiii;,! 
iiilrq;i  ]s.  c:ir-]pii.siiiir  eomranlos  .ind  sliippers  would  hnvo  some  minor  ell'sut  on  tlio  totiiltj 

^  \An.  Vnirhooh-  oj  Ji'uiin/itl  Facts  (Wnsbfugtoii.  D.C,  1!)G!))  n  5S 
/»«/.,  p.  52.  '  •  • 

"  fhid.,  p. 

"'(Wrf.,  pp.  no  niul  GO. 
1'  ™ff.,  p.4l. 

li;         i"-*"^  ''^  l)i'ol)(ibl.V  iitti'ilnit.'ihlfi  to  IncroJiscd  Piwoiiiliziition  in  lh<-  froiirlit  c:iv  V.kpt 
^.1  t^',' wlioro  it  doc-s  not d  mi.mte,  tlie  iitili/.arioii  of  cin-.s  in  l).ick-dw  lis. 
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IOCS  tlio  lumiber  of  boxcars  unci  covered  lioppei-  curs  declined  by  2Gfc> 
but.  Mio  uagTegato  capacity  of  tJicse  curs  declined  less  tluin 

This  diii'ereiice  is  attributable,  in  part,  to  tlie  increase  in  tlic  average 
caj)acity  of  boxcars  from  -10/2  tons  in  1959  to  5-2,0  tons  iji  IOCS  and 
covei'cd  liop])or  cars  from  GS.S  tons  to  847  tons  duniitj:  tlie  same  period. 
The  reniaiiuler  of  tlic  diU'ereJice  bet^vceu  the  change  in  number  and  the 
change  in  capacity  of  these  cars  arises  from  tlie  cljaiige  in  tlie  ratio  of 
covered  hopper  cars  to  boxcars.  In  1959,  tlie  ratio  was  1/11 :  in  19GS  the 
ratio  was  3/10. 

Aloreover,  if  tlie  rediiction  in  the  percentage  of  unserviceable  box- 
cars and  covered  hopper  cai^  approximated  that  for  the  fleet  as  a  whole, 
then  available  capacity  declined  by  lesstliaii  10%.  Finally,  if  boxcars 
and  covered  hopper  cars  traveled  at  the  same  train  speed,  spent  the 
same  portion  of  the  day  in  road  trains,  achieved  the  same  increase  in 
tlie  percentage  of  car  capacity  utilized,  enjoyed  the  same  increase  in 
ler^gth  of  average  haul  and  STilfered  the  same  decrease  in  empty/loaded 
car  ratio  as  the  average  of  the  entire  fleet,  the  revenue  ton-miles  of 
freight  t.ransported  by  boxcars  and  covered  hopper  cai-s  would  have 
iiu'reased  from  221,9G4  in  1959  to  253,767  in  1968  or  bv  niore  than 

IME'niODS  OF  IIMrROVIXG  PREIGirr  CAK  UTILi:iATlON 

While  the  foregohig  considerations  provide  us  with  little  evidence 
as  to  the  adequacy  of 'the  freight  car  fleet,  in  general,  or  boxcars  and 
covered  hopper  cars,  in  particular,  they  do  suggest  that  the  short-nm 
supply  of  cars  cannot  be  ascertained  merely  by  a  process  of  car  enum- 
eration. It  might  also  be  noted  that  ;?<9i<3n^ia?  car  productivity  camiot 
be  detei-mined  by  measurijig  current  car  productivity. 

Principal  opportunities  for  the  enhancement  of  car  productivity 
woul  d  appear  to  be; 

An  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  day  during  which  a  car  is  part 
of  aroadtraui. 

A  decrease  in  the  empty /loaded  car  ratio. 

"fME  TIME'-  AXD  DK^rmiRAGK  ]\IODlFICATtONS 

The  average  freight  car  moves  only  aboxit  M  miles  a  day  which,  at 
an  average  train  speed  of  about  201^  miles  an  hour,  it  can  'acconiplisli 
in  about  two  hours  and  forty  minutes.  The  remainder  of  the  time  it  is. 
]>eing  held  by  shippers,  consignees  or  the  railroad  itself  in  terminals, 
classification  yards,  repair  shops  and  so  forth* 

One  device  for  reducing  loading. and  unloading  delays  would  be  the 
elimination  of  all  so-called  "free  tune"  for  such  operations.  The  present 
practice  of  1  or  2  working  days  within  which  one  may  load  or  unload 
without  pa^yment  of  demurrage  provides  no  incentive  for  loading  or 
unloading  prior  to  the  end  of  tins  period. 

Either  demurrage,  which  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  car  comes  into 
the  possession  of  the  shipper  or  consignee,  or,  alternatively,  a  refund 

Given  the  foregoing  assumptions,  the  revenue  ton-miles  of  freight  transported  by.  l}ox- 
cars  and  covered  hopper  cars  In  any  year  would  be  the  ratio  of  the  combined  ciirrylnff  capno- 
Itios  of  !ioxcars  and  eovorod  hopper  cars  to  the  carryinfr  capacity  of  the  entire  freight-car 
n<>et  in\ilti))liu(l  by  the  reveoiie  ton'iuilcs  accomplished  that  year  hv  the  whole  fleet 

f'Gf.  John  G,  KneiIiiig,^*no\v  Kot  to  Solve  the  li'relght  Ca«'  troblom,"  Travis  (April, 
im)S).p.  ST. 


ol"  a  portion  of  the  trans])ortation  diargc  for  return  of  the  car  before 
the  ternunatioii  of  the  cxistiuf^^  '"free  pGriocL''  Avould  pi'ovkle  an  inaMi- 
tive  for  speedier  loading  and  imloading  operation?, 

SKASOXATXT  VAliTAIU.F  niinOHT  IIATnS 

Tlie  portion  of  tlic  year  wliich  the  averau'e  frei^irht  car  is  in  tiie 
j)ossession  of  s3ii{)|)ers  and  consi<:'nees  is  irreally  exceedinl  hy  iJic 
time  it  is  held  idle  by  tlic  ir.ilroatb  tlronirteb'c^.^" 

A  primary  reason,  for  thti  existence  of  nniised  f re/iii*ht  car  capacity  a( 
various  ])eriods  wonld  appear  to  ]>o  sea.^'orial  fhicinatif>ns  in  deniaiul 
conpied  with,  the  simultaneity  of  production  and  con5nnu>tl(>n  ol' 
tra])sportation  service.  In  19()S  grain  and  grain  ])roduct  cai'loadiiigs 
in  the  weok  of  Nov.  2*  tb.e  li;*>S  ])eak.  oxcee(UMl  those  of  t!ie  ^vl^el^ot* 
Dec.  2S,  the  19GS  hnw'  by  101/2%.  tliose  of  t]ie  v.eek  of  June  1  by 
83.99^  ajid  tliOHo  of  the  uvcragc  Aveek  by  a-i^'c.  Furthcrmoi-e.  tlic  second 
and  tliird  \vceks'  most  numerous  grain  and  gi-aiii  product  cark)ading.s 
occurred  tlic  Aveek  preceding  and  the  wccik  succeeding  the  i)eak 
weekJ^ 

An  obvious  method  of  improving  freight  car  utili;^ation  would  be 
through  tlie  institution  of  seasonably  variable  freight  i'ar<\s,  ]''ifi«'ii 
years  iigo,  George  IT.  Boi't.s  pointed  out:  '"^If  t)u^  pi'e.sent  (raibvay) 
])ricing  .syr^tem  ^vcre  replaced  by  one  undei*  Avlvich  cu5^to)ners  \vei*c 
cliarged  more  for  service  duriiig  peak  period.s,  tlr.»y  \vould  liavi^  an 
incentive  to  even  out  their  demand  over  tinie.'' 

More  recently  George  "^Y.  Wilson  has  argued  the  case  for  soa^^onal 
freight  rates: 

'^T]\:\  p]'ol.)]on)  is  essentially  this:  ]\Iaiginnl  cost  is  higlier  at  tlie 
|)eak  \vhrMi  v:i('v^s  car>acity  is  low  than  it  ;is  at  other  1  lines  wk'^U; 
excess  capacity  is  greater,  jlius,  to  induce  slh])per.^  to  nliiize  traus- 
poi-t  eipjipnient  moi'o  fully  dui'ing  tl^c  year,  tl^ere  shou.ld  be  seasonal 
rates  rising  with  the  oll'-peak  i)ei'iods. 

.  .  raising  flic  rates  at  tlio  peaJc  and  lovrci'ing  them  at  other  times 
will  induce  those  s]u])]iers  whose  .  .  .  elasticity  of  transport  deinand 
is  liigh  .  .  .  to  reschedule  tlieir  traffic  insofar  as  possible.  TJiis  will 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  peak  ti-aitic. 

"Oji  the  other  hand,  business  in  oiT-peak  periods  will  increase  due 
to  two  factors:  the  shift  of  some  shippers  from  peak  to  ofl'-peak  and 
tlie  general  increase  in  demand  for  transport  due  to  lower  rates  at 
the  otr-peak  periods.*' 

While  seasonally  vai-iable  rates  would  be  a  novelty  in  raih'oad  trans- 
portation, l:heY  are  a  familiar  cliaractcristic  of  tlie  exempt  sector  of 
iiighway  transportation.  The  Marketing  Economics  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Depailment  of  Agriculture,  in  a  survey  of  truck  brokei'S  of 
agricultural  commodities  several  years  ago,  found  rather  substanl  ial 

i"3n  3007.  iiiiictivo  car  cl.n.vH.  iiicliulin.s  car  rep:iir.  acpoiiiit'cd  for  38<}/^  of  tho  turn  of  Uio 
jivoruffo  froi^rlii;  Ciir  wliilo  onlv  IS^f.  of  tlic  timo  wjis  tlavotod  to  lojulinc  ami  nnloiuliiiff  oponi- 
lioii^;.  StH^  Pntrlek  P.  Boloy  un<rrTobn  0,  Gerald,  "Doimirra^ro  niul  tlie  I-'r-ii^rht  Caiv  SiUia- 
tinii,"  }farlc{iu<)  (tud'Truiisi^ovtt^lfoV'  SUufttioh'j  MTS  174  (Washington  :  UlS,  Pcpnrf.i-.ioiit 
of  Aiirienlt.iirc.  Aujjnst  IDUO),  p.  Ji4. 

is;A.AR.  Gars  of  Rcvcnuo  FrcUjlit  Loadccf,  J.OGS-i.Oa.')/  CS  54^B  (Washiiiston,  P.C., 
.T.m.  13.  ]OGn),  p.  2. 

J''Gcorj2:c  H.  Horts.  '^Tncreasinc:  Returns  in  the  HaiUvay  UuUistry,"  Joitnial  oj  PoJiHaU 
/?co/io»f;/'(Aii£riist  11)54).  p.  828. ^ 

'-^Grovfxo  W.  Wilson.  Esjiaps  07i  Soinc  Vii settled  Questions  in  the  Eco7iomic8  of  Tra7is- 
porfittian  (JJloominjjton,  lucUana:  Founclations  for  Economic  and  Business  Studies,  Indi- 
jum.  Univerbit.v.  J0O:2),  pi).  74-;!. 
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soiisonal  fluciuat ions  in  tlir  ralus  for  tiic  lran^;|Mn'{:i[i<)ii  oi'  i)nMhuM* 
and  n'l'iiin. 

Vnv  t\\anii)l(\'iii  J!).V.),  tho  i-an^iV  in  llu^  riili'  {ov  tlic  1  i-anr-jiuilat inn 
nl'  wheal  from  Topdca,  Kan.,  to  Allanta.  Ga..  was  i^S';;  :  rani^v 
fui-  oals  from  Onialia.  Xehi-./lo  J)allas.  T'/xas,  was  -io^'r:  ihv  ran^'c 
I'oi-  r{)t'\\  frcm  Omaha  to  J.-os  Anni^lcs  w;!s  -JT^i:  the  I'a.mio  of  wih^al 
froni  }\'iehita  Falls.  Texas,  lo  jJos  Aitiioles  was  HKcr''^ 

^V\\\h  froedom  from  vtitQ  n\aid:nM()n/]>ar{ir.nhirly  file  reijiiinsnenl 
tlia!  rates  be  piiblislicd  Avell  in  advance  of  dian^ies  iherein.  \\n<J\\- 
faeililaie  t:lie  ndopiion  of  seasonably  varia'ble  rai'es,  it  wouhi  not 
^.niarantec  it-.  On  tlie^  other  hand,  the  exisienee  of  i^e.^'nlarioii  does  mM 
])ree]ude  it,  AViliiam  G.  Shepherd  reports  that  abon't  S  or  !)%  of  the 
eleeti'ic  utihties  Avliicli  he  surveyed  made  cxKmsivc  use  of  maiv/nial- 
cast  jiriciijo'  prhiciples,  incbidina*  peak  and  oir-])eak  i)ricinii'  ]U)lic)es.-^ 
Jfnrlhermore,  the  evenino*^  ni^dit  and  holiday  teleplione  r;ue  reihio- 
tions  instil nted  by  American  Telepiione  and  ''reU\Li'rapli  Co,  vrere  not 
n.ei^'jiled  by  t]ie  Federal  Gonnnunicai iojis  Commission. 

Tile  institntion  of  seasonal  I'aihoad  rates  woidd  pjvsnmablv  <h'- 
press  and  spread  tlie  peak  demand  fui'  :frei,irht-  cai's,  Sluppers' widi 
n«ore  eh'stic  demands  foi*  transp<n*t  wouhl  ciiher  iimdifv  |)ro(luction 
schedules  or  adjnst  inventory  practices  so  as  to  ivdiice  shi]>ments 
(iiirijio'  the  period  of  ])enk  demand.  For  ii'i'ain  |)rodncts  tlh's  would 
nio.-t  bkeiy  entail  an  increase  in  storau'C  facalities  n(^ii'  ijoinis  of 
ona'nir"* 

sKAsoNwnn^'  vAmAnnn  pi:\i  Din^r  i;A'n:s 

Jn  addition  to  tite  improvements  ii)  frei^dii*^  car  utilization  realiza- 
ble through  i)eakdoad  pricing  (d:  transporfatio])  servii^e,  verv  sia'ni!i< 
cajit.giiins  could  jilso  l,)e  acJiloA-ed  throrii»'h  ii  simihir  I'c formation  of  the 
car-rcjital,  or  pei*  diem>  systein, 

TJie  earnino-  ca|)acJty  of  a  car  is  :i  I'eflection  of  freidit  rates  and 
tliiMLxte.nt  of -car  utilization,  Therefoi-e,  the  dema.nd  of  raili'oads  foi' 
irei^vl'ifc  cars  Avill  exldbit  the  same  season.al  partem  as  tlie  demand 
oJsbippors  for  transport  service. 

FurlJiermove,  the  rationale  lov  seasonably  variable  per  diem  rates 
IS  jdentvioa]  to  the  rationale  for  llcxible  frei^'ht  rates.  As  Burton  A, 
Weisbiwl  luTs  observed : 

"At  whatever  level  the  i)ci*  diem  rental  chnra'e  mav  be  fixed:  i^m 
level  ^v]ll  almost  certainly  be  above  or  bcloAv/'bnt  not  at.  the  free 
iniirket  equilibrium  price  at  any  particular  time.  In  other  \vo]'ds.  an 
in:(Iexil)lo.  charofo,  rea'ai'dlcss  of  its  level,  is  both  a.  ceilina-  ami  a  iloor 
j)rice  and  Avill  exhil)it  the,  familiar  eHects  of  botJi/* 

Weisbrod  hypothesized  that,  dnrino-  periods  of  areater  than  noi'- 
iriu  shiii]:)er  demand,  a  I'ailroad  in  possession  of  foreign  cai'S  would 
Ihid  it  prolitaldc  to  divei't,  such  cars  to  its  own  use  and  ])ay  the  i)er 


;.^.?^,nV.V'''^4"-"  DivislDti.  l-ats,  The  Hole  of  Tmck  Brol-cvi^  in  the  ^lorcnmft  o 
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ilioin  nmrgo  nitlier  tliaJi  to  i-etiirn  the  ears  to  rlie  lionie  roatl.  Con- 
versely, in  periods  of  le.ss  tliiin  normal  demand,  foiviizii  car:?  would 
be  reinrned  to  tlie  home  road  to  avoid  per  diem  diar<res.  ']*hns  empty 
car  nuleage  would  rise  at  sut^li  time  in  the  process  of  transferi'ing  eiirs 
from  one  location  where  they  were  in  surplus  to  anotliei*  ])laee  Vvjuu-e 
iliey  were  equally  likely  to  lie  idle. 

A  comparison  of  empty/loaded  frei^iljt  ear  ratios  in  years  of  ex- 
])auding  and  contracting  economic  activity  tended  to  Voniirm  the 
hypothesis  of  an  inverse  relation  between  level  of  economic  activity 
and  the  empty/loaded  car  ratio. 

AEore  than  60  years  r^jro  the  Interstate  Commerce  Connnission  t^-avc 
serious  consideration  to  the  adoption  of  seasonally  variable  per  diem 
rates.  The  commission,  in  commenting  on  the  increase  in  per  diem 

ar^'cs  from  20^  to  50^  instituted  by  more  tJian  100  railroads,  ro^)- 
ceded  tliat  "this  will  be  elVective  in  securinir  return  of  cars  to  the 
owning  railroads  durinfr  t]ie  few  months  of  the  year  when  traffic  is 
light  .  .  but  that  it  will  insure  Tctnrn  during  times  of  great  need 
is  not  likely,  for  in  such  times  the  liolder  coVdd  earn  perhaps  ten 
times  the  amoxuit  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  by  using  the  foi'cign 
car." 

CAR  SlClJVICl':  ItULKS  AND  OHDKRS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rixilroads  have  not  relied  primarily  on 
per  diem  rates  to  govern  car  allocation.  Car  movement,  ratlier,  has 
been  inado  subject  to  a  comprehensive  body  of  regulations  of  the 
Association  of  Amenca.n  Railroads  known  as  "car  service  rules."  The 
underlying  principle  of  these  ndes,  as  Eugene  W.  Conghliu  has  ob- 
served, is  that  "a  raih'oad  buying  cars  to  sen^e  its  shippers  is  entitled 
to  a  reasonably  promi)t  T*etum  of  the  cars  after  they  have  moved 
beyond  the  owner's  rails,  but  that  this  return  should,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  l>e  undei*  load,  to  keep  empty  car  haulage  to  a 
minimum,  and  even  tliough  this  process  of  loading  might  involve  some 
delay  and  circuity  in  returning  the  cars  to  the  owner.'^^ 

More  specifically,  the  AAR's  rules  provides  that  ^^foreign  cai*s  shall 
be  loaded  to  the  fullest  extent  possibl'^  to,  toward  or  via  the  owning 
road,  and  system  (home)  cars  shall  not  l>e  loaded  off  ownei-s'  rails 
wlie!i  the  nse  of  foreign  cars,  properly  applicable  under  thase  ndes,  is 
practicable.'-^ 

Wliatever  the  merit  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  rules,  and  this 
will  ba  exainined  later,  the  rules  themselves  .sniler  two  basic  short- 
comings: 

1.  Theyarenot.enforcable. 

2,  They  are  regularly  superseded  during  periods  of  he^yy  shipper 
demand  by  "car  service  orders.". 

^Tn  the  ^fnfir,r  of  Car  Shortancft  and  Other  Ivsufflciott  TramporiaUon  Facilities,  12 
ICC  .'iGl,  J>T3  (1007).  The  commi^^slon  suggested  that  ?Oct  might  woU  be  rog^ardccr  as  a 
inlnliinim  per  rtlem  mtc  and  that  a  rate  as  high  as  .'F2  a  day  could  be  established  during 
tho  pnrind  of  groatr»st  deniand  In  the  latter  half  of  the  ycnr,  Xoo.  cit  The  Association 
nf  American  Railroads  did  experiment  with  seasonally  varlaljlc  per  diem  rates  for  foreijin 
freight  cars  during  the  years  IDIO  to  11)1.<?.  The  difference  hehveen  the  Srarch  to  Jul v 
rate  and  t\us  August  to  Fe!)rnary  rate  was  so  small,  30cJ  and  3.1<f.  respectively,  that  it's 
effect  could  not  luive  been  pronounced.  Leonor  r.  Loree,  Railroad  Freight  Transportation 
<Ne\v  York!  D.  AT>i)leton  and  Co.,  1022),  p.  3S9, 

27  Coughlln,  0/).  cit,,  p.  5. 


Car  service  oi'dors  typically  require  Eastern  ]-()a<ls  lo  cflcvt  certain 
mlmi.ion.  m  t  m  number  of  ^Vesi\.rn  cars  on  their  linc^  ov  M^v 

.sjucilic  lailroads  at  ])ait]cii]ar  ]unctions  ^vit.hi]l  a  <rivon  period  of 
tune  without  rcff.i  rd  to  owiiership^  ^ 

Jwe^li'^li.'"T  -^-^^      -service- rules,  are  not 

ue  Sndin.  ;  l^'^'^^Comrmvi^.  Commission  has  authority  to 

Sailr:;:^"^'^^'"^  ^^'"^^  -^'Wect  violator  to 
In  summary,  it  seems  ap])ropriate  to  characterize  railroad  frei<dit 

Si  ^hv  Vol ^f'^  ^''^'^^'^         owneihi  ,  pri.dp^^^^^ 

0  Idied  by  hotions  ol-  efliciency  m  car  utilization,  and  m4rlaid  bv 

at  east  clmuig  ix-.nods  ot  heavy  demand,  is  reminiscent  of  the  dccisioii: 
makuig  process  m  a  centrally  planned  socialistic  HxS^^m 

Irtfb^en'trr.fri  ^V^'^"'*^^  "°  surprise  that  car  aJIoeation 

IMS  beeji  the  subject  of  unceasnig  controversy  for  decades  tliat  mucli 

lis  uti  of  an  acceptable  system  of  car  allocation  avIiI  be 

hlSIJelT^SrS  "^^"'^  '"^^  ^"'^  rebuilt  freight  caf^ 

TMK  U)X01UL\  Srm.Y  OF  PREKiUT  CARS  ' 

frm"lf/!!l,'^T  ^./'^^  ^^"^^tive  utilization  of  the  evistin-- 

t.pW  \T  r  ^'  ^^'T    ^^^^^  ^''"^^"1  ^^•^"'^  °f  the  adequancv  of  the  & 
tself.  A  legations  of  an  inadequate  total  supply  of  frci<At  carl  ] 
been  jidespreacl  hi  recent  yelrs.  The  Compb^ner  Gcm  era^^^^ 
Ih^^^'Z^:!^};'  '^^^^-r'^tt..  on  Commerce 

re^df  «ii?l^'^^;i'"'^'^  .shortages,  the  report  maintains :  "Al- 
Lctn  S^r^no  S:^^^  ^''^Tf^  ?^  l^=»'ve.st  season,  shippers 
0?e  Sr^St^on\v.ff  ^''^'^  th-^~i-ailroads  can  pro.dde. 

4,000  cai^  ?hort^o  1  v'  rTf '^r^^fi''  ayeraged.  mire,  than 
1  ion  S  -T  1  S  ^^^'y-  ^o^t^ola  shortages  hjive  averao-ed  well  over 
ICgrigj""^  sl,ort.g..  have  eScodcl  300  iSajli  tlS 

frnjo'™^.  "en'i'^e'^,r/."i';fs^^'^^^^^^^^^  'l-^  Por  diem  rates,  pro.nnl- 


Til  K  k:g  STuny  oiMiitiao  I rr  c^vii  suiTL^^ 

J)cs|)i(.o  the  foregoing  jjllcpitious,  the  recent  Jieiirings  ou  hvAtxU 
car  supply  co.iK.lnctccl  by  tJic  Senate  SubcomniK tec  on  Surface  Trans- 
])or(:a.(.ioii  tuntl  to  cust  sonic  (loubfc  on  tlio  tliosis  that  tlie  railroad  iu- 
(luyti'}r  sull'crs  from  a  secular  dcHcieiicy  in  :lTei^i>lit  oars.  The  Inter- 
stato  ConmK^.i-ce  Coinniissioii  required  a]f  Class  I  and  Class  IT  railroads 
1.0  submit  . information  on  cul- orders  and  snjjply  foroacli  of  12  random- 
ly selected  days  over  a  1-2-inonth  period,  specifiea.lly,  Jan.  29,  IOCS  to 
Jan,  23,  UK)!).  ■     '  '  ' 

Although  the  connnission  did  fijid  the  railroads'  i)ei'for]naiicc  to 
be  *'iinidequale  throughont  1968  in  jnost  regions  of  the  conntiy/'  it 
coiiccfled  that  'ihe  regional  problem  is  not\so  nuich  the  availability 
of  .siillicieiit  cars  to  iill  current  sliipi)ei's'  orders  as  the  u.se  of  the  cars 
within  a  region/''*'* 

The  commission  eontiimed:  ^'Even  in  regions  Avhm*e  tlie  supplyini; 
of  a  type  of  cai-  to  fill  shippers'  requests  involved  the  greatest  dela^^, 
a ability  in  general  was  at  least  twice  the  current  orders  ,  ,  .  [T]t 
ai>pears  that,  oii  an  animal  basis,  the  problem  is  not  primarily'one  of 
inter-rogional  distribution  of  ciirs.""^  ■  ' 

Fuitlicrmore,  wliere  deficiencie.s  in  car  supply  were  present,  they 
ii.snally  were  of  relatively  short  duration.  As  the  connnis.sloR-put  it; 
'^For  most  car  types  in  most  zones  less  than  3%  of  the  orders  were 
u  nfi  lied  after  4  days  del  ay  s."'°  "  , 

TABLE  l.-PLAIN  BOXCARS  AND  COVEP. HOPPER  CARS  AVAILABLE,  ORDERED,  DEFICIENCY  AND  SURPLUS  IN 
MIDWESI  REGION,!  JAN.  29,  1968,  TO  JAN.  23,  1969 

General  service  boxcars 

■  (LineqiJipped)  Covered  hopper  cars 

«    ,  Percent  p"^e7t 

Ave.  daily         of  total      Ave.  daily  of  total 

number       available        number  available 

in  hands  of  railroads  at  beginning  of  day  (a)   16,059  71.7    -      8  140  72  1 

Received  by  railroads  during  day  (b)    6,35r  28.3  3)147  27^9 

Total  available  to  rail  roads  (c)=(a)-t-{b)  22,410  :       iQO.o         11  287  m  D 

Cars  ordered  by  shippers (d)  6,305  28.1  3^624  32!l 

Net  surplus(e)=(c)-(d),,.,.  ,       16. 105  "7r9""        7,663  BtI 

Total  deficiency  (f)   1,567  7.0  748  6.6 

Total  surplus (g)^(dH(f)...   17,672  78.9  S.^Tl  74!! 

I  The  Midwest  region  consists  of  Colorado,  lovi/a,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. .  -  .      im  Monuid.ouum 

Source:  Report  of  the  Results  of  Freight  Car  Study  In  Ex  Parte  No.  252  (Sub  No,  1),  appendix  A  Freichl  Car  Swnnlv 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce.  U.S  SenatP  qiit  rSna 
first  sess.,  May  13, 1969  (Washington,  D.C.  1969),  pp.  31-2.  '  ^'  • 

The  relationship  of  hoxcars  and  covered  hopper  CiHrs  ordered  to 
those  available  in  the  Mid\yest  Region,  and  the  days  of  delay  in  fillino" 
these  orders  are  set  forth  ,m  Tables  1  ajid  2,  respeetively.  Table  1 
reveals  that  there  \Yere  three  boxcai-s  and  covered  hopper  cars  to  every 

^  Ucport  of  the  Results  of  FreigJit  Car  study  in  Ea>  Parte  JS'Os  ^52  (Suh  No  i)  Anni^nriw 
A,  Freight  Oar  Swp/^^y^  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  a?^ansno^^n}^^^V  n^^ 
Coinmltteo  in  Commerce,  United  States  Senate,  01st  Congress,  Ist  flSii  M^^^^^ 
(Waslilnptnn,  D.C.,  1000),  p.  D.  '  ssmy  i^,  a»otJ 

1,00,  cit.  '  ' 

Ibid,  ]).  12. 


MIC  0  1.10.(1 1.y  s^^  on  an  avonio-e  day  in  19(58.  >vo,.ort:hc]css,  on-jn-v 
to  mald  str.but.on  witJnn  th,  reo-ion,  tlicfc  wore  still  dolicioncics  n 
oiu-  iivnilability  cqiid^tp  20  to  25%  of  the  cai-s  orderod.  On  tl  o  otli  r 
nuK  tliG  deiiiys  m  fil bag- orders  do  not  a^nernlly  soci  i  to  W  E 
lengtJiy.  Almost  80%  of  car  orders  Avevo  filled  ^vitl^  le^  Im  o  e  du's 
dchiy  uiKl  iuoro  than  97%,  >vere  rLllcd  witiiin  four  daJS 

TABLE2.  PLAm  BOXCARS  AND  COVERED  HOPPER  CARS  DISTRIBUltD  BY  NUMBER  OF  MVS'  DELAY  IH  MIDWEST 

REGION,  JAN.  29,  1968,  TO  JAN.  23,  1969. 


General  service  hnxcars 

'  ■  ■  '  _  ___^"'=<1"'PP«'I)  Covered  hopper  cars 

 ''^^'^^'^   ^  Numb;;  -^i^i;,; — 

 -  _^l:!!l:i^!___Lo^i  ^^^^64  loo.o 

Number  of  days' delay: 

1  lo  2  days. .  ^fj  6        590. 472         ■  :  79  9 

9lol0(lays  J/J -J  2,232  .3 

.    Wore  than  12  days..   M]s  jso  (i) 

Average  number  of  days  delayed  /./AV/.V.7.V.  1  06  33 

'  Less  than  I/IO  of  1  percenL  ~  "  ■  ' 

We:  Report  of  Results  M  Freight  Car  Study  In  E.  Parte  No.  252  (S.b.  No.  1),  Appendix  A,  Freigft  CarSupply.  pp.  50 

Another  reason  for  doubt  as  to  tlic  existence  of  a  serious  o^'cr- all 
deficiency  m  freight  car.s  is  tLe  relative  ease  with  whic  miLa 
cquipnien  can  be  financed.  As  Gilbert  Burclc  has  commented 

bnico  oco^  and  cars  can  be  repossessed,  financing  them  is 

almost  risk-free  ,  .  so  dnnn^  tlie  pasf  decade  tJic  carriei-s  sS  an 
avenige  of  more  than  $900  million  a  .u-  on  locomotives  and  c^^^s  b"^ 

^SZ"^fT^\'f'  ^^  r^  y^^  ^d  line  revisions,  liad  to  ^ome 
largely  ont  of  cash  flow  and  amounted  to  only  $300  million  a  yea^°' 

Tin-:  ECONOJUC  n:ST  op  freight  car  ADEQXJAOr 

While  tlie  foregohi,^  considerations  may  raise  dmibts  as  to  the  exist- 
jmcj^  of  a  long-run  f rciglit  car  shortage,  thcy  are  certainly  not  conta-ol- 

file  crucial  issue  is :  Do  the  railroads,  as  a  group,  have  the  incentive 
to  iin^st  m  freight  cars  up  to  the  point  that'the  discounted  e4  c  ed 
iSStr'""^""  equipment  will  edual  the  prevailing  S  of 

The  answer  is:  It  all  depends  upon  tlie  relationship  of  the  n.-r 
c  iem  rate  to  expected  daily  ownership  costs  to  the  home  road  Even 
Lhougli  _pcr  diem  payments  cancel  out  for  the  railroad  sS  hs  a 
whole  tliey  p  ay  a  crnc.alrole  in  the  investment  decision  proem's 

IJ:  t.lio  per  diem  rate  is  msuiricient  to  defray  expected  c4ily  owner- 
ship costs  of  newly  acquired  cars,  then  railroads  wi  1  need  to  anSl 
earnings  l,or  home  line  use  in  excess  of  the  prevailing  rate  cI  S  ? 
before  undcrtalang  sucli  investment.  " 

''  Gilbert  Burck,  "The  Railroads  are  Running  Scared,"  Fortune  (Jm^,  1909),  pp.  123-4. 
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^  By  fclie  same  token,  if  the  per  diem  rate  is  more  than  sudiciGiit  to  de- 
fray expected  daily  ownership  costs  of  new  freight  cars,  tlieii  an  an- 
ticipated rate  of  return  for  lionic  line  \m  of  less  than  the  prevailing:. 
intcre.st  rate  will  still  induce  new  car  purcliases.'^^'' 

It  should  bo  emphasiztKl  that  any  ^'shortap-e-'  in  tlie  over-all  supi.)ly 
of  freight  cai's  is  rehitive  to  a  given  le\-el  of  cifecti  venosR  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  cqnipnient  Tlus  follows  froin  the  definition  of  ashort- 
age- as  ini  excels  in  the  expected  i*ate  of  return  fronvthe  home  line  use 
of  new  equipment  oyer  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest.  Thus,  an  im- 
provement  in  car  utilization  could  easily  transform  the  shortage  into 
a.  surplus  by  depressing  the  anticipated'eai'iiing.s  of  further  additions 
to  the  fleet.  ■  /  ■ 

The  underlying  conditions  for  a  sliortage  would  not  i)resninahly 
have  been  rcniovecl  by  such  improved  utilization,  however,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  further  change,  freight  car  additions  woidd  l)e  ciufailed 
until  anticipated  earnings  from  tlie  home  line  use  of  new  cquijmient 
once  niorc  rose  sufficiently  above  the  appropriate  discount  i^ate  to  es- 
•  tabiish  a  new  equilibriinn. 

From  this  it  can  be  concluded  that  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  an 
adequate  freight  car  supply  necessitates  a  siuinltaneous  attack  upon 
car  utilization  and  tlie  size  of  the  fleet  itself. 

If,  for  example,  the  per  diem  rate  is  le^s  than  the  current  expected 
daily  ownership  costs  of  a  particular  fi'cight  car,  equating  the  per 
diem  rate  uith  such  ownership  costs  so  as  to  encourage  increased 
car  ownership  is  inapin'opriatc  so  long  as  the  ntilization  of  the  exist- 
ijig  fleet  is  unsatisfactory.  In  short,  neither  the  problem  of  car  utiliza- 
tion nor  of  fleet  size  can  be  solved  in  isolation. 

TjtE  ixadi:quacy  OP  THE  run  du^.ae  rate  ' 

The  next  question  is:  Has  the  per  diem  rate  generally  been  of  suf- 
ficient niagiiitude  to  cover  prospective  daily  ownership  costs  of  ]iew 
equipment? 

The  answei',  it  would  appear,  is  'hio." 

On  the  hash  of  a  cross-section  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
car  maintenance  costs  and  car  age  and  of  various  assumptions  as  to 
car  life,  car  prices  and  the  rate  of  interest,  Grunfeld  found  that  thc 
per  diem  rate  in  effect  fronv  Jan.  1,  1957,  to  .Dec.  1,  1959,  viz,,  $2.75, 
wonld  justify  the  purchase  of  a  $10,000  car  only  if  the  rate  of  intci-est 
were  3%  and  the  certain  life  of  the  car  Avas  50  years.  It  would  justify 
t  he  purchase  of  a  car  lasting  20  years  only  if  the  interest  rate  were  3% 
and  the  car  cost  no  ^viore  than  $7*,000.  At  6%  a  $6,000  car  could  be  j nsti- 
fled  only  if  it  would  last  for  50  years.-^^ 

As  ox  Jfai.  1,  1964,  a  system  of  midti-level  per  dieni  rates  was 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads.  Rather  than  a 
si]igle  per  diem  rate,  a  series  of  per  diem  rates,  which  varied  with  the 
depreciated  original  cost  per  car,  was  established.  The  following  year. 

3HCf.  Yelnula  Gnmfcld,  "The  Effect  .of  the  Per  Diem  Kate  on  the  Emdency  una  Size 
of  tlie  Amcriean  Railroad  Freight  Car  l^lact,"  Journal  of  Buaimas  (.Tnnuary,  p.  50. 

3»  Grunfeld,  o/j.  cit^  pp.  fi2-:{.  The  average  cost  of  new  boxcars  at  the  time  Gninfuhl 
was  writing  (lOHO)  was  $9,Sni,  while  covered  hopper  cars  cost  an  average  of  $11,0,^2. 
ICC,  Tnnisport  ^;tatffiUc!^  in  the  United  States,  Part  I.  Itullronds.  Release  2  (Washlnj^ton, 
-D.C.,  30(10),  p.  2S.  An  expected  life  of  i-iO  years  would  probably  have  been  a  reationablc 
one  III  lor>9.  While  some  22%  of  all  freight  cars  were  \\0  years  of  ngo  or  over  in  1050, 
the  averngo  ngo  was  ISVj  yenrs  at  a  time  when  the  freight-car  fleet  had  been  iiadergoing 
more  or  less  continuous  contraction  for  a  number  of  years,  American  Hailwav  Car  Institute, 
jtlditroad  Car  F(iOtf»  J9(jn  (New  Ynrlc :  lOfiO),  pn.  2-4.  and  ICC.  Transport  Statistics  in  . 
the  United  StatcSy  Part  I,  Railroads,  Final  Helease  (Washington,  D.C.,  lOGG),  p.  50. 
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th(i  numboi'  of  pei'  dicMii  groups  wiis  iiicroased  from  G  to  with  tlie  pier 
dioin  rate  varyijitj'  from  $2.16  for  ii  oar  liavii)g'  an  vnisiiuortixod  mst  of 
^IjOOO  to  $1*2.18  for  Olio  wliose  origiiial  cost  less  deprieatioii  \v:>s  ciir- 
I'ciitly  more  than  $;55,000;*^ 

,  Kobcrt  Tostcriid  lias  computed  tJio/i'atc  of  return  to  tlm  owner  of  a 
freight  car  used  exclusively  ou  foreign  linos,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
muJti-Ievel  i>er  dieni  schedule.  He  notes  that,  for  a  $10,000  freight  car 
having  a  life  of  30  yearSj  tlie  rate  of  return,  even  with  zero  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  is  still  only  3%.'*^ 

On  Jan.  30,  inoS,  the  Interstate  Conuuoi'cc  Connnlssiou  in  Chicago, 
Burlington  and-  Quincy  Railroad,  Co.,  ctal,^  7;,  Kew  York,  Susipe- 
hanna  <and  Western  I{ail road  Co.,  et.alJ-  pronndgated  a  cur-rciiiital 
charge  combining  pei*  dieni  and  mileage  charges.  Some  2.1  cost  bracket 
groups  wei'e  established,  the  fii'st  bracket  re]n*ej:enting  caivj  of  less  tfcin 
$1,000  in  valiiii  and  the  remaining  brackets  cJiaracterized  l)y  $2j00O 
(!lass  intervals,  Mileage  charges  wore  to  vai-y  with  the  cost  bracket  and 
the  time  charge  with  both  the  cost  bracket  and  the  age  of  the  fi'cight 

In  the  future,  the  mileage  aud  per  diem  rates  were  to  bo  computed 
from  cost  data  for  the  most  recent  four-year  period'^"*  and  yield  a  G% 
rate  of  return  on  depreciated  original  cost.**': 

This  most  recent  system  of  freight  car-rental  payments,  while  it 
considers  more  fully  the  variables  involved  in  owner.'hip  costs,  non- 
theless  continues  to  constime  those  costs  as  [last,  not  ]n'ospecti  ve.  Cer- 
tainly, a  6%  rate  of  return  on  original  cost  will  not  compensate  an 
owner  of  a  new  freight  car  wlio  must  borrow  at  81/0%  or  more. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  this  connection'  that  Congress  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  Intei'state  Connncrcc  Commission,  pursuant  to  PuHic 
Law  89-430  of  May  2G,  196G,  authority  to  im])ose  so-called  ^'incentfra*'' 
per  diem  cliarges  over  and  above  the  ownership  costs  of  freight  citrs.. 

The  commission  could  prescribe  such  increased  compensation  when^- 
ever,  in  its  judgment,  such  incentive  element  would  '^provide  just  ami 
reasonable  compensation' to  freight  car  owners,  contribntc  to  sound  vmr 
'service  practices  (including  efficient^  utilization  and  distribution  M 
cars)  ,  and  encourage  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a  car  supple 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  and  the  national  defense."*'*^ 

In  Ex  Parte  No.  252,  Incentive  Per  Dkvi  Oharges.  the  Intersbaite 
Commcrce  Commission  on  Oct.  3,  1967,  disco ntinned  a  proceeding- for 
the  im]^osition  of  interim  incentive  per  diem  charges  on  tlie  grountl 
that  existing  information  on  unfilled  orders  wa.s  inadequate  to  f uTfilli 
statutory  standards,^  • 

^"Tlie  complete  per  diem  scherlule  Is  set  forth  in  AAK.  Qodc  of  Car  Service  JSntks,  Code 
of  Per  Diem  i2«7es.  Circular  OT-IO-B  (Wnshington,  D.C.  1968).  p.  0. 

*i  Robert  L  Tosterml,  Economics  o)  tho  /io.TCrtr  *9i/p/)7;/  (Unpubllshocl  M.S.  thesis;  Fnrgo, 
N.D. :  North  Dakota  StJito  University.  19G9) ,  p.  130. 
:  «??32  ICCITG  (IOCS), 
pp,  242-3. 

/^ff/.,  p.  2:^0. 

^''mf..p.  238. 
«80Stnt  lOS  (lOGC). 

*7  :^22  ICC  11,  37  {10G7).  Subsequent  to  the  time  tlic  forogroin^  pnr.Tgrnplis  wore  wdtten, 
a  scliednlo  of  incontive  per  diem  elinrgcs  for  gcnernl  service  uneqiiij^ped  wns  ndoprtred  by 
the  Interstnte  Commerce  Conimissiou  in  Ex  Parte  No.  2u2  (Sub.  No.  1).  Piirsunnt  iitio  this 
order,  the  incentive  char;?es  In  effect  from  Sopteml)er  through  Fehntnry  of  yojic-AWOiild 
yield  the  owners  of  boxcars  on  foroi^^n  linos  an  IS^  return  during  these  months, :or  nn 
avornge  anninil  return  of  12%.  Tlie  net  credit  balance  nccniing  to  nny  railroad  from  these 
Incentive  clmr^ces  is  to  he  employed  only  for  Uie  purpose  of  neqnirins  boxrars  over  nnd 
.^nbove  such  railrond'fi  avornce  nddiUons  in  the  proceding  five  years.  ICC,  Ex  Parte  No.  2;12 
(Sub.  No.  1),  decided  April  2S,  1970  (April  30,  1970),  Appendix  li,  pp.  3-4. 
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.Fiirtlicrmoi'o,  an  o\'on  nioro  conipvelioiiHivo  sdnly  of  IVoiidit  cur 
supply  AVMS  urckrecl  by  tlic  coinivvissloii  foi'  lOOO-LOTlV^^  "Wltatevor  the 
study  re\'eals  with  respect  to  cur  cloHcioiu'les  and  surplu.-os,  it  will  bo. 
oi-  dou])tfnl  relevance  iiisofar'as  deteriniiung  an  appropriate  per  diom 
ruto  is  concerned. 

A  JMlOrOSKI)  SOLUriOX 

Tiic  customary  iuotliod  for  accomplisliini;-  tlic  ti*aiisfci'  of  privately 
produc{^(l  *y()0(h  and  siM'vices  in  t1io  United  States  is  tlironii'li  tlio  opera- 
tion ol*  a  market  for  their  sale  or  rental.  Whatever  may  be  the  infhiencc^ 
of  the  individual  ])nyer  oi'  seller  upon  the  sale  ])rice  or  tlie  i-ental 
charge,  all  such  tra]isactions  have  the  important  merit  of  being  volun- 
taiy. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  connecting  and  terminating  carrici'S  of  inter- 
line shipments  arc  involuntary  I'enters  of  freiglit  cars,  tiiu  utilization 
of  tlie  market  mechanism  to  estabiisli  the  rental  charge  for  fi'oiglit  cai'S 
would  appear,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  inappropriate.  How  can  the  rent{il 
charge,  be  determined  by  the  forces  of  the  market  when  one  of  the 
puiv/ies,  tlie  rail  road  I'ecei viiig  a  foreign  car,  cannot  refuse  to  enter  into 
tJic  transaction? 

While  tlie  involuntary  nature  of  the  existing  car-rental  system 
would' appear  to  weigh  against  a  inarkct  for  tlie  allocation  of  freight 
cars;  the  ci'cation  of  a  marlvct  in  which  prospective  renters  and  owners 
would  be  fi'ce  to  participate  or  j'cf rain  from  participating  iSj  nojicthe- 
less,  a  distinct  possibility.  ^  _ 

Insofar  as  the  initial  movement  of  a  freight  car  to  an  ofl'diiie  destina- 
tion is  involved;  the  participating  railroads  a.re  still  free  to  Bcgotiate 
a  division  of  the  joint  rate,. taking  into  coiBsiferatio]!  the i'^^^^  value 
of  the  freight  cai'S  emplqi^ilin  transpoitiii5!2itk«e  goods  from  oi^igin  to 
destination.  FnrthermoiK.j^atevcr  the  coiisftraints  on  freedom  of 
negotiation;  in  the  initiailjioSSliiLie  movemcBfe^^^^^  abscnt^for  any 

sul)serpient  nioveinents^ti^lEffer^kicight  car  on)::!f<breign  lines. 

Once  a  f  oi'cign  ciir  lui5i(«Mijp|Ieted  journey,  its  dis- 

position could  tlicnhe  &tiK3miiMed  by  a'prooess  of  bidding  for  its  use. 
Per  diem  rates  would te'(^st^Mishechby  t]icv*competition  o  railroads 
and  shi|)pers  for  carSjijiasi^^/  jtlmiproceeds^w  to  the  owning 

railroad^  or  pi'ivate  carf«ij.?^ii35r  aft^r  the  dhiiietion  of  a  brokerVfce. 
Cai'S  A"TOi[ild.  presnmabkvilH^it^?ti5ted  on  a  deli^ined  basis,  and  a  mileage 
paymemtivould  be  nia4(\?fcc*^;S!teJiT  carrier  parMie%atiing  in  tlie  movemt^nt 
of:  tho'-earlG  the  locatiott  (l*f^rg3iated  by  the^ireiiter. 

Under  such  a  system,  cniaii^  ^nld  be  classifiSUby  size  and  tyj)Q.  and 
gi'aded  by  quality,  whej^wavreWant.  Car  rental  cliarges  would  be 
a  function  of  these  varittliiy&t^  of  the  season  of  the  ye^ar  aaid  of 

the  distance  wlvich  the#*^j^pri^c^  travehto  reach  the  shipper. 

Die  Car  ScrAnce  Divis|&L(of  the  AAR  or  some  newly  established 
organizatioji  could  imcleitalve  the  creation  and  operation  of  a  freight 
car  rental  exchange,  Tlie  Automatic  Car  Identification  System,  which 
is  soon  to  be  in  operation,'^^  should  be  invaluable  in  the  assembly  of 
the  infonnation  necessary  to  operate  such  a  market 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  number  of  important  advantages  to  be 
do  lived  from  the  adoption  of  a  market  system  of  freight  car  rentals: 

order,  Ex  Parte  No.  ?52  (Sub.  No.  1),  Incentive  Per  Diem  Charges,  196S  (Jan,  24, 
;  *»Burck,  o;).  ci^.,p.  101. 
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L  The  oxisting'  car  ficot  would  bo.  iinocaied  on  tlic  basis  ot  (n'onoinic- 
considci'atioiKS  of  piwluctiA'ity  I'athcL*  tliaii  lo.u'al  coiisidcratioiis  of 
owncrsliip  and  adjviijristrativo  dctciriniiiritioiis  of  relative  shipper  ui^cd. 
jMTipty  car  mijcagushoidd  bo  greatly  reduced  through  tlie  oliininal  ioii 
-of-rulos  desi<i'iied  to  jviove  cars,  whetlicr  loaded  or  eiupty,  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  liolue  line.  Xeveitlielcss,  owners  could  always  assiuuo  pos- 
sirssion  oi  their  own  cars  merely  by  making  a  mileage  paynuMit  to  one 
of  their  own  junctions.  Finally,  per  diem  rates  would  fluctuate  with 
seasonal  variations  in  the  ijitensity  of  demand. 

li/  Carriers  which  uiight  not  have  participated  in  the  joint  rate  for 
the  movement  of  a  particular  carload  of  goods  would  no  Jonger  be 
charged  for  the  privilege  of  transporting  empty  cars  to  or  toward  an 
owner's  lines.  As  David  E.  Sinucker,  Vice  President  of  Ol)e.rations. 
Fennsylvania  Railroad;  remarked  in  the  lOCo  hearings  on  the  freight 
car  shortage :  '^In  view  of  tlie  short  haul  wc  recci  vc  in  the  loaded  move- 
nient;  we  should  not  only  be  relieved  of  per  diem  but  actually  compen- 
sated by  tlie  owner  for  moving  the  car  empty  in  long  haul 

The  rcjital  system  suggested  here  would  proAdde  such  compensation 
for  all  ompty-hanl  transport. 

iu  Whenever,  clespitc  improvements  in  car  utili^.ation,  the  ;antici- 
pated  proceeds  from  freiglit  car  rental  rose  above  prospective  owner- 
ship costs,  railroadr  »Vould  be  induced  to,  add  to  the  existing  fleet.  Thus, 
a  freight  car-rental  exchange  system  would  contribute  to  the  shriul- 
tancous  solution  of  the  long-run,  as  well  as  the  sliort-rmij  problem  of 
freight  car  supply, 

50  David  E.  Smucker,  **St'atemeut/'  Freiglit  Car  Short ages^mmving^,  pp.Ke)(0-i; 


tRUlUL  CEEDIT 

SivmcjiKXT  OF  David      Fullarton-.  Ext:cutive  Vxoir.PKESiDKXT, 
Natioxal  iKLEi'jroxE  CoorJ':iuTivi-:  Associatiox* 

Wliat  (loos  tliis  very  brief  Jiistory  of  tlic  nii'al  toleiAoiic  pi'ogTuni. 
prove?  It  proves  that  rural  Amcriciiiis  aro/AvilllJig'  to  miMlco  tlm  ciToi't 
to  pull  their  commiuiitics  iip^by  their  bootstraps,  givcn#:ie  chance,  Tt 
proves  that  tlicre  is  a  great  vitality  and  spirit  ii\  rual  Almerica~gl^'ell 
tJie  opportunity  to  nourisli  it  and  keep  it  alive.  It  provos  avc  can  pvo- 
vidc  any  kind  of  fet  class  service  in  rural  Anierica-^teJo^ii^hones,  elec- 
tric, niedical  or  ^'atever—given  tlie  capital  to  get  k-  i^nug. 

StATKMHXT  OF  Dll,  JVEXXETH  A.  GlLLKS,  YlCE  PliESIDli^sT  FOR  AolU- 

crr/ruiiE,  iN^'oimi  Dakota  Sta'jie  Uxiversity,  Fjatco..^-  Dak,"^'" 

When  one  obsenres  these  tendencies  among  the  20  most  rapidly 
growing  commuiiliios  in  our  State,  some  trends  arc  e\iident.  Of  the 
...towns.. .which  haditess  than  1,000  population,  Gwinner  Ms  grown  157 
percent  in  the  last'  decade  due  to  the  successful  operat5:bn  of  ii  hm n 
machinery  manufkcturing  plant.  The  counnunitics  of  Arthur.and 
Grandin  liave  growi  approximately. 27  perceiit  each  asanavsult  of  new. 
agricultural  processing  plants.  Stanton  has  grown  26  percent  largely 
due  to  the  erectim,  of  three  electric  generation  plants.;  Horace  am] 
Southwest  Far<jo^aitch  have  grown  approximately  55  pwcent  largely 
as  a  result  of  :bemg:iedroom  coinmuiiities  amtheFar^jo-3ic)orhcad  ai'ca. 
Wliilc  these  trend^^eonld  be  discussed  in ;gi^eat  dctaiLMiiuk  the  con- 
cept remains  clear.  l'\niere  there  is  oppsAmitydf oirlffii^  input, 
coupled  witli  social  opportmiitieSj'growthrai^ 

^  .  The  need  for  few-cost,  long-range  ci  edit  in  riuval  Jtoerica  is  pai'a- 
mount.  Currentfe,(0ne  of  tlic  areas  of  great  need  is  ini((^)sinnuuiity  serv- 
ices. To  supply uMeqiiatc  water  for  niany  ofithe  smallkammunitics  and 
rural  areas  is  ai^^al: not  yet  attained.  Many  small  towns  and  farms  do- 
notJiave  a  depmdable  local  water  supply.tRecently,  a  nonprofit  watci* 
users  corporation  was  created  to  suppl,y  a  rural  water  system  for  Grand 
Forks  and  Traill  counties  in  the  east  centeal  area  of  iSforth  Dakota. 
"  This  system  will  cover  nearly  1,000  square  miles  in  22  townships.  Si  mi- 
lar  types  of  systems  liave  been  developed  In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
South  Dakota),  Ftowcver,  considerable  fmancial  resoni'ces  need  to  be 
brought  to  bear  to  solve  these  types  of  problems  in  many  areas  of  the 
Great  Plains  so  that  the  quality  of  community  services  will  increase 
to  approximately  the  levels  enjoyed  by  metropolitan  communities. 
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IVEXMCTII  A.  GiLI.KS.  VlCK  PrESIDKXT  FOR  AcUlCtJLTUKK 

XoHTji  Dakota  Statj-  UNiviaisiTY,  FakoOj  X.  Dak.* 

The  need  for  long-range  credit  for  mamifaeturing  and  ])rocGSsing 
ijidustrics  in  tlie  rural  areas  is  also  of  great  siirnificance.  The  decoii- 
tralization  of  the  feed  and  fcrtiljzor  industries, -for  exanaiple.  provider 
ufLi  opportiniity  for*  people  with  iugeniiity  and:  irianngerial  ability  to 
maintain  or:e-\])aii(l:tho^;C  indu^ftries  in  the  rural  areas.  However,  the 
problem  ■otfaclc  of  adequate  lojig-term,  low^^t^st  finance  frequently 
arises.  LHuwe:  been  infoL*nied  that  tlie  loan  iliMtiug  limit  of  half  ol' 
tlic  Xoi'tMOakota  hm\ks  is  of  the  order  of  $oO;0)#,iand  SO  percent  liave 
I'iniits  less-than  $100,000,  siinis  inadequate  to  fmsuncc  many  of  the  types 
of  indnsbries  and  community  improvements:  tliat  are  necessary.  (C.()n- 
ceivablV;  the  l^ural  Dcvelojnnent  Credit  Banfc  in  cooperation  \yitli 
e.xisting  cirfit  agencies,  would  provide  long-raBge,  long-cost  ci'edit  to 
assist  in  overcomhig  this  financial  limitation. 

Gov.  Davu)  Hall  of  Oivr^AnoMA'^'*' 

I  agreeewith  Senator  HcGlclhm  who  said,  and  I  quote  from  him : 

TiHiivavailability  of  credit  is  one  of  the  keys  to  rural  revitali- 
zatiiiiiiE^It  canropen  the  door  of  opportuuiljvand  the  promise 
of  tim^jood  rffein  Ainerica's  lieart^ 

Thi'oi^Eimagiinitivc  use  of  credit--teclinic;aT;advicc  and  personal 
"oncouragemcnt— our  very  fine  Office  of  Ecomomic  Oppoitunity  in 
01<1a.hom;iiitlhis  year  will  take  350  families  offi  the  welfare  rolls*  and 
this  yea:r;]ielpithein  elevate  their  incomes  abo\Te:thc  poverty  level: 

Oklalioimfs  OEO  is  using  the  free  enterprise  systenv  and  $600,000 
in  poveilTfmioney  to  do  this  job.  OEO  is  setting  faj-nilies.. up  with 
lK)thousc4iomato  operations,  catfish  farms,  charcoal  kilns  and  rabbit- 
raisingfcusinesses  tq.  achieve  this  economic  and  'liumane  goal 

Onr  experience  with  welfare  iss  tliat  most  recipients  contrary  to  some 
publishe4  reports  wantsoiT  the  rolls.  They  wai^^^^  of;  earning 

and  producing.  Editorial  writers  who  deplore  ^v:elf are  coulcl  welllearn 
some  ncw^  words  of  condenination  from  man^^vof  the  families  'wlio  are 
forced  because  of  their  situation  to  :accept  public  assistance. 

Oklalioma's  OEO  operation  involves  a  self-liquidating  loan  from  a 
local  baiiker  which  is  underwritten  by  the  State- agency.  Although  wc 
arc  in  the  initial  phases  of  this  program,  which  is  a  one-on-one  effort 
nnd  comes  one  family  at  a  time,  we  are  extremely  optimistic. 

Eorty-liye  of  those  tomato  hothouses  are  now  in  operation,  earning 
that  family  better  than  $5,000  a  year  in  those  operations.  But  witli  all 
the  encouragement,  comi)rehensive  technical  assistance,  and  marketing 
he!]),  these  families  would  be  powerless  .without  that  initial  loan. 

Every  underdeveloped  State  in  the  Kation  is  seeking  new  industry. 
Oklahoma  is  in  constant  hot  imrsuit  of  those  interested  in  building 
new  plants.  That  competition  is  stiff,  gentlemen,  as  you  well  know.  " 
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AVMt.iii  tlie  Ijovmdancs  of  Olclalioinn.  irre- liattlinic  lo  sti'tMiiit.lwr, 
cxisti^ig  business  and  to  LMieonii'ngc  onr  local ])e(^|')lc  to  start  tlieii'  own 

Gov.  ])aVJ1)  IlATJi  07^  OlvKAIfllfmA''' 

Scnaitor  CuiriTS.  Xow,  nmcli  tnlJc  is  made  alyont  credit.  J  rcnli/.o  liui 
toi'in  ''soft  loans"  is  a  relative  tonn,  but  do  yoiuiuob  J'nvor  a  })i*oiiTain 
0,1:  Government  soft  loans  to  industrializB  airail  Aj.norica'?  • 

(tovoiiioi'  Hai.l.  Y^'S,  I  do.  as  long  as  it  .it;  deiir  tliat  thv.  intont  i^^  a 
loan  situation  and  Jiot  a  grant  to  l.)o  put  in  competition  witli  oxisiinu' 
business.  Most  bnsijiess  ])coj)le  I  liavc  ever  (3bait  Avitli  wonid  ratlh-nr 
take  the  opportunity  to  go  as  feir  as  tluiir  abi]%  will  take  t^iein  if  t\uy 
just  had  tJnit  first  investmonr  cajntaL  wIhm'c       vwn  \n:  h^ 

mvnblc'in  the  smaller  comniMtit^s,  'Hke  baute^^^  jiist  do  not  think  thar 
tliose  ;arc  baidcablc  loans,  andl  the  soft  l(mu  :tfe:^r you  ai'e  menti^)!mi;Lr 
ndtrht  not  be  bankable.  OrdinariUvit  is^niiaiK' Sid  tliat  \nli  de^^^Toj) 
niany  businesses  tlnit  would  })rovide  im-ailq^^bH.. 

Stat!-31i-:xtop  Pkttis  ^VAnu-y,  I^ksoi-uck  D^iJEciiiM:,  Soctiikun  Missis- 
siiM'i  BnAXNiXG  -v>;n  Dkvkloi^mkxt  DisTiricr,  OlATTiKsiiUKo/iliss.^ 

As  you  kuoAVj  rural  areas  have  idAvays  been  capital-deficit  areas; 
their  people  in  the  mn  in  liavc  aUvays  laclced  Mu^^eriuity  money  for  reid  ly 
adequate  housinji'  and  for  business  ojjpovtiniiti'es:  tlieii'  financial  in-- 
stitutions  have  always  lacked  the  resources  :to  helj)  develop  industi-y 
:a]id  jobs  in  tlie  volume  that  is  required.  For:  eMnu])le,  only  one  tiiufk 
:in  southeast  ^fississippi  has  assets  of  ns  vnucliras  $100  million— aud 
]iot  even  tho  combined  lending'  power  of  iilil  tlie  baidvs  in  tlic  lenirth 
and  breadth  of  rui'a-l  Missis£ii)]:)i  can  match  *hai>of  tlie  tyi)ica]  lueii'o- 
]:)oli tain: bank  in  jS^cw  Yovlc  or  Chici\j»'0.  ]^roi'(Miver,  the  vasVmajority  of 
ourtoAvns  and  villaircs  lack  the  [^:^x  base  to  nfinance  the  kind  of  public 
improvement  progi'nms  that^ltKiustry  and  iiidiTiduals  want  and  de- 
mand. So  i]idustry  stays  away  ar:d  onr  people  go  elseAvhere.  Since 
1940,  Air,  Cliairman,  24  million  ruval  Americans  ha vo  a*one  elsewliei'c; 
they  have  abandoned  the  countryside  and  fledt-o  the  urban 

i\fr.  Chairma]!,  rural  America  wants  to  look  aftci'  its  own.,  We  do 
not  Avant  to  go  on  exporti)ig  our  pi'oblems  jind  our  ]ioor  to  other  areas 
of  the  country.  We  do  not  want  to  become  cverlastini>-ly  dc]iendent  on 
tiic  welfare  dole,  We  Avant  to  stand  on  mir'own  two  feet.  Jrlayoi'  H.  H. 
Lawler  of  the  small  to wai  of  Roscdalc,  Miss.,  spoke  for  rural  America, 
Ithink,Avhonhesaid: 

We  liave  repeatedly  tried  to  attract  industry  w^itJiout  success 
because  our  niunicipnl  facilities  arc  inadeqiiate.  We  cannot  '  • 
obtain  sufficient  monies  to  make  iuiprovements  without  eco- 
iiomic  and  industrial  pi'ogress,  and  Ave  cannot  make  economic 
prooToss  without  improved  municipal  services.  Thus  Ave  are 
liopelessly  stalemated.  We  want  our  people,  black  and  Avhite; 
to  stay  i}i  Kosedale.  This  is  thei]'  home.  Tliey  cannot  cope  Avith 
big  city  life  and  the  bie;  cities  cnnnot  cope  Avith  them.  I  am 
certain  that  federal  funds  spent  here  in  Koscdalo  for  industrial 
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and  inunicipiil  devtdopnioiil".  for  niisinjr  our  siiinilards  of  liv- 
'   hij^  will  iiccompliBlii  juuoh  luoi'o  tliaii  l"lie  (■rcnu^nclous  fniids 
tir.ifc  will  be  reqiiimd  lo  provide  for  theso  rund  people  if  HiL\y 
a  !*e  foi'cod  to  move  to  (lie  city. 

EoivKJiT  W.  SniVKiX  Ixi^usTOiAL  DK\'Ki.O!ori-:xT  ^rAxA<n:r;.  Xi-r.HASivA 
PruLio  Vo^mn  Disrwicr.  CoLU^r r>L\,  XKiMiASKA'^' 

Anotlipr  probloni  fncin^ii-  I'Ui'al  Ahiorica  in  it^  (^H'orts  to  at(  i*;ict  m- 
dnstry^  is  t'Jio  shorla^i'c  of  i))()]'t^c*ai>*e  inoiuiy.  Not  only  is  t  here  a  slioi'taijo 
of  capital,  but  the  ]*isk  to  the  inve.stor  is  ^i'n^ater  l.)eeau>'0  of  the  ^nuill 
market  foi'  a  facility  in  tliecvent  it  is  vacated  by  th^  ori^a"iaal  occupant. 
To  devoiop  now. sources  of  capital,  uiniiy  Slates  have  turned  to  de- 
vclopmeiit  bonds  i.SRicd  hy  political. subdivisions  to  liuance  n^auufao- 
during  pla.nts.  "^Vhile  those  pi*op*ain^^  have  not  l)een  con.tinpd  to  I'UJ'al 
com unini tics,  tlicy  have  foinid  ^u-renter  use  tluu'c  because  of  the  laclc  of 
niorto-ag'e  money  typical  in  the  suiall  con)]uunity.  At  the  ])resenl"  time 
section  Wo  of  tlie  Intoi'nal  Ri'Aeiuie  Code  liiniVs  imlustrial  devolo])- 
mcnt  bonds  to  those  pi'ojoct>i  rt^quiTin:^'' a  Ccii)iial  in  vestnienr  of  $5 
million  oi'  loss.  Tins  is  insunicient,  and  T  propof^o  that  soctiou  be 
amended  to  increase  tlie  exemption  from  $5  to  S12  million  in  nonmetro- 
])oli tan  areas. 

Small  toAvns  in  rural  America  have  a  special  iieed  in  financinjr  i")ublic 
improvements  such  as  v'atcr  and  sewer  systems.  Tmi)i'oveinortt  lionds 
in  sinall  conimmntics  are  often  dillicult  to  sell,  iind,  co^isoqnently.  re- 
quire a  liiii'lior  i*atc  of  return  to  the  investor  and  a.  hi^d^.  rate  of  interest 
to.  the  cpnmmnity.  In  addition  to  fund  inn*  a'rant  ]Wp-rams  at  a 
level,  the  Fedei'al  fioveinment  should  create  a  loan-<2'narantoo  j^roo'i^am 
for  improvement  bonds  issued  hy  political  sul)f]i visions  in-  nonmetro- 
politan  areas.  This  £inai*antae  by  tlio  Ferlei*al  OovGrnment  Avould  clim- 
dnatc  tlie  risk  to  the  investor,  rcducina'  the  interest  I'ates  novr  beino- 
paid  in  rural  areas  for  improvement  bonds  and  ino'easiuf':  the  maji-et 
for  those  bonds,  "  - 

S7\\TK3CEXT  OF  Jack  ITovri':!?,  Maxagkii,  'j']^.c.TD:iOAL'E(-'oxo:>ric 

Gp.OUP,  SrrX'JVLKTOP  IvESl'UIlGTT  CkXTER,  Ll^XLVCTOX,  Kv,''" 

XoAv,  if  you  look  at  the  flow  of  urban  funds  og'^^i^5  ])i*ivate  funds, 
primarily,  and  if  yon  look  at  tlieir  use  in  tlie  rural  areas,  you  will 
find  that  tliei'e  are  some  ]:)aTticn]ar  problems  Avith  some  of  the  insti- 
tutional forms  of  nsinov  funds.  For  instance,  no  stockbroker  Avi  11 
ordinarily  handle  a  stocik  issue  less  than  :^$500,000.  No  municipah 
bond  house  Avill  floa^t,  an  issue  less,  than  $500,000.  l\o  insurance  com- 
pany trust  fund,  or  any  otljerOai^o'C  institutionii]  lender;  Avill  ordinarily 
loan  mojicyiu:  lumps-less,  tli an  .$500,000-  These  three  areas  are  pretty 
impoitant  lending  and  equity  areas.  I  don't  want  to  nnderemphasize 
the  problem  of  equity  funds/But  Avhat  this  moa.ns  is  that  the  sma.ll- 
aiid  medium-si^ied  businesses,  people  Avho  need  less  tlian  $500,000, 
are  restricted  in  their  sources  of  funding*.  You  can  see  the  problem 
of  Avhy  ui'ban  funds  don't  floAv  back  into  rural  areas,  because  you  don't 
ha  ve  too  many  

♦Pojxos  2r>S>25n~Hoarincr  A'. 
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.Spii.'Uoi-  XhLvs.  Y(n\  ai-e,  talking-  about  vtinil  fumk  An  individuul 
lijiviii^rr  funds  there,  lio.  lias  no  choice  bnt  to  ])iit  it  in  liis  local  bank-  or 
to  civn-y  it  into  the  city  to  put  it  in  the  bank-.  So  it  wonld  be  hard 
for  him,  M-onld  it  not,  to  do  anything  more  tiian  ma.ybo  make  a  loan 
0)1  hi.s  J'arni  or  something-  of  that  sort?  There  is  no  concentration  of 
that  money.  It  Avould  be  a  small  bank  that  couldn't  service  a^iy  of 
the  needs  of  the  rni-al  areas,  except  maybe  a  crop  loan  or  tAvo.  So  thei-e 
h  'A  hardsliip  tliere.  And  it  is  difllcult  for  rural  money  to  be  utilized 
for  rural  development,  is  it  not? 

.Afv.  T-TopraR.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  that  Ave  arc  talking  about  a 
.f'atharin.ir  problem.  It  is  hard  for  those  funds  to  be.  gathered  locally 
in  any  kind  of  volume.  And  I  have  touched  on  the  problem  of  banks 
hei'c  becansc  thej-e  is  a  serious  outflow  of  funds  from  the  local  'banks 
to  the  urban  areas. 

But  I  want  to  wind  up  tliis  little  section  with  the  idea  th\t  niral 
iuyas  are  exti-emely  dependent  on  small  and  medium  businesses,  and 
will  be  in  the  future,  for  job  creation. 

T^et's  look  at  the  characteristics  of  tbcsG  rural  banks.  Fii-st,  these 
bank-s  are  usiuilly  small.  That  means  that  they  have  limited  banking 
services,  limited  banking  facilities,  and  limited  expertise,  and  they 
arc.  usually  a  one-man  operation.  They  probably  can't  provide  the, 
local  businessman  with  expert  advicc'on  where  to  go  to  get  more 
nioncy.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  that,  they  have  small  markets, 
llsually  these  small  banks  have  low  amounts  of  money  in  loans,  and 
high  amounts  of  money  in  Government  boiids.  In  otlier  words,  they 
are  exporting  a  good  bit  of  the  community's  money  just  by  this 
process  of  conservative  operation. 

A  second  characteristic  is  that  they  are  vcit  seldom  aggressiA^e 
comiDetit^rs.  Many  of  these  banks  are  the  only 'bank  in  the  county, 
,-a.nd  many  of  them  are  the  only  bank  in  their  community :  they  operate 
in  nroTiopolist  markets.  They 'have  been  operating  this  miy  "for  years 
and  ye.ars. 

Another  characteristic  is  that  thase  banks  have  consen^ative  lending 
practices.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  of  what  I  am  saying  here.  They 
liave  very  conservative  lending  practices.  They  have  a  tendency  to  use 
short-term  lending,  to  operate  with'  zero  risk,  to  be  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  their  loan  loss  is  zero.  They  lend  to  familiar  people,  to 
k-infolk,  .seldom  to  strangers,  and  they  are  not  interested  in  loaning 
to  many  businesses.  They  may  be  unfamiliar  with  many  businesses^ 
especially  one  with  new  technology  or  one  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Lot  me  point  out  that  this  picture  is  not  true  of  alh rural  banks,  of 
course.  There  are  numerous  small  banks  and  niral  banks  that  do  a 
great  job  for  their  communities.  They  do  a  tremendous  lending  job  ; 
they  do  everything  that :  most  of '  their  customers  want.  So  wo  are 
not  really  dealing  with  a  total  system  here.  But  at  the  same  time,  my 
feeling  is  that  the  rural  banking  system  looks  like  this;  this  is  typical. 

It  is  certainly  true:t]Tat  a  great  number  of  banks  are  small.' There 
arc  nearly^  .5,000  banks  in  this  country  out  of  14,000,  that  have  less 
than  $5  millio]!  in  deposits.  The  minimum  economic  size  for  a  bank 
today  is  $10  million.  So  ,  we  are  dealing  Avith  banks,  a  great  numlber 
of  thein,  most  all  of  wliich  are  in  the  rural  areas,  that,  simply  aren't 
economic  in  their  operation.  They  can't,  they  never  have:  been,  .they 
are  not  ever  likely  to  be  economic  in  size. 
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I  \youlcl  like  to  commoiif  on  section  710,  Avliicli  provides  toclinicrtl 
ami  finaiK'ial  expert.isci  in  tlic  vnr\\\  areas.  I  believe  this  is  bndly  needed 
right  now.  I  would  like 'to  ii-i\-e_yoii  a  new  twist  to  tliis  thing. 

Sniair  businesses  arc  rislcy— they  are  risky  l)eciinf';e  they  arc  slioii  on 
teclinical  and  jnanagcnicnt  ox])ertise,  and  by  detinition.  a  lot  of 
lenders  won't  touch  tliem.  Xow,  ii"  londci-s  I'niew  that  these  small 
businesses  were  receiving  better  support,  technical  management 
.sujiport,  ii'  tlicy  knew  they  wei'en't  so  risky,  they  julght  be  more, 
inclined  to  ])iit  money  into 'them.  At  the  same  time,  if  yon  can  ii'ain 
the  lenders  to  assess  these  ri-sks  a  little  bettei-.  you  will  allovv  tJiem  to 
assess  wliat  they  think  their  risk  is  so  that  the.y  will  I:»e  more  inclined 
to  put  money  into  these  ventni'es. 

Eniploymenlu;=  rural  ai-eas  has  always  de])ende.d  almost  completely 
on  agricnltnre,<-ithor  directly  on  the  farm,  or  indirectly  in  servicing  the 
farni  comninni?y.  The  decline  of  agricultni'e  as  an  ein])loyn.ie.nt'basfi 
ine[in.s  that,  con-iinerce  and  indnsti^  must  pro\-idc  nearly  all  the  addi- 
tional employincnt  if  rural  areas  expect  to  stop  the  loss  of  their  popula- 
tion. 

Small  busine<5.ses  located  in  rural  areas  encounter  difTiculty  in  obtain- 
ing the  funds  tlicy  need  to  create  new  jobs  because  of  two  factors: 

(1)  Small  businesses  cycrywhcrG  liave  higher  risks,  and  lenders 
avoid  as  much  ri.sk  as  possible. 

(i2)  Rural  businesses  depend  i)rimarily  on  an  inadequate  rural 
financial  system  for  funds.  .  " 

^  The  attempt  to  increase  ca])ita.i  funds  to  develop  rural  America  nmst 
aim  toward  reducing  tlie  riskiness  of  small  rural  businesses,  but  the  pii- 
mai-y  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  expanding  tlic  ability  of  the  rural 
financial  sy.stem  to  provide  capital  funds. 

The  rural  financial  system  docs  not  provide  enough  ca])ital  funds  to 
develop  the  rami  economy  because' the  system  is'ahno.st  completely 
made  np  of  small  unit  banks,  which  in  too  many  areas  fail  to  connect, 
their  local  communities  to  the  capital  fund  system  at  the  state  and 
national  levels;  rural  banks  actually  export  rural  funds  to  urban  areas. 
In  many  areas  rural  bankers  do  nothave  tlie  knowledge  and  experience 
to  assess  the  risk  of  many  businesses,  they  grant  only  those  loans  that; 
appear  riskless.  Small  bui3iness  risks  could  be  reduced  and  assessed  if 
more  technical  and  fuiancial  expertise  were  availableto  both  lender  and 
boriwcr  in  rural  areas. 

Since  small  rural  busines.ses  arc  so  dependent  on  local  banks  for' 
credit,  the  growth  and  development  of  the  rnral  areas  depend  on  a 
highly  developed  and  efTicient  rural  banking  system.  Unfortunately, 
rnral  banks  in  Iventucky  as  a  whole  have  been  shown  to  perform  rela-  . 
tively  poorly.  In  1908, 'Kentucky's  rural  banks  loaned  59  percent  of 
their  deposits,  compared  to  67  percent  for  urban  banks. 

Only  59  of  Kentucky's  120  eonntics  have  savings  and  loan  a.5Socia- 
■  tioiis.  Sayings  and  loan  associations  could  provide  some  long-term 
mortgage  money  to  businesses,  but  they  apparently  do  not.  One  reason 
may  be  that  in  the  55  towns  \vith  S  &  Ls,  bank's  have  inter-locking 
officers  and  directors  in  32.  Forty-seven  of  the  state's  135  S  &  Ls  are 
interlocked  with  47  banks. 

These  figures  fail  to  show,  of  cour,se.  th.at  many  rnral  banks  gi\'e  out- 
.standing  financial  support  to  their  local  community.  Those  banks  are 
usually  short  of  loanable  funds,  other  banks  in  the  same  or  adjoining 
counties  maintain  low  loan  le\'els,  and  put  the  remaincTer  of  the  fu3ids 
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in  ( rcasury  bills.  In  1968,  34:  of  Kentucky's  Ui)  banlvS  luid  more  .fniuls 
in  treiLsnry  bills  than  ir  loans. 

There  nrc  two  reasons  for  tlie  poor  support  that  rural  banks  give 
rural  doA'clopincnt  in  Kcntudvy : 
t!ie  structure  of  bankino* 

the  lack  of  awarenesSj  .understandhig.  and  coordination  for 
financiuL^  dcA'clopnient. ' 

^  .    nxAXCixc^  ni:vi:j.oioiEXT  IN  tjik  rkst  of  tuk  uxma)  statks 

St7!dips  of  banking  in  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ap- 
piilacliia.  and  other  states  confirm  tliat  liniitcd  branchini^'  leads  to 
limited  competition  aiid  to  a  poorly  functionin£^  rural  nnancinl  system. 
The  chai'aoteristic  porf  oiMnancc  of  most  rural  banks  in  these  states  is  the 
same:  low  volume,  hiii'h  \'ohime  of  treasury  bill  lioldings.  reluc- 
tance to  lend  to  unfamiliar  typos  of  businesses,  lack  of  cooper;; tioji  in 
comnumity  development,  and  lack  of  aAvareness  of  I'esponsibitity  for 
economic  development. 
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Tkstjmoxv  or  Caul  B.  1L\:vd[.  P]ii':sir)]':\T;  Fiijst  ^satioxal  Baxk 

Pkiiuv,  Okla/* 

I  woulcl  like  to  use  an. actual  cjisci  liistoiy  to  illustrate  liow  judicious 
use  oi'  lKiiik  credit  can  licip  i"ui*al  Ainoi-icii  and  in  the  same  study  liow 
tlm  attitudes  of  supcivij^oiy  authoiitios  at  times  iiiiglit  iiifiucjtce  tin?, 
bunkers  thiukinij:. 

In  1958  I  was  contacted  by  a  local  concern  that  was  not  a-  ciistonior 
of  our  bank.  This  concoi'ji  was  in  need  of  more  space,  inoi-e  equi])nient 
and  more  cjcdit.  TJiey  Irad  made  a]jplication  to  the  bank  with  which 
tlicy  were,  doing  business  for  additional  credit  and  had  been  declined, 
liriefiy.  their  tinancia'J  statement  showed  a  net  woitli  of  $1:30,000  and 
notes  paAable.  $55,000.  The  amount  of  money  requested  was  $45,000. 
^^eediess  to  say,  based  upoii  tiie  Hnaiicial  information  availablcj  tliis 
was  not  pi'ime  credit. . 

Tins  ru;m  luid  tlu^ec  tliijigs,  though,  that  had  Jiot  been  possible  to 
tinnslale  into  dollars  and  cehfe  to  put  on  tJn^  (inancial  statement.  Good. 
ca[)able5  energetic  managtiment,  a  good  product  idea,  and  good  market- 
ing potential. 

InsttMul  of  loaning  Uiis  firm  $1:5,000  as  rcrpiestcd,  after  looking  at 
their  sales  projections  and  other  peiiincjit  data,  Ave  re.cojnmended  that 
tliey  borrow' $180,000  to  be  used  as  follows ;  . 

$45,000  for-  new  plant,  $55,000  for  debt  consolidation,  and  $80,000 
on  new  e([uijnnenr.. 

Tlio  loan  was  made  with  the  75  percent  SBA  guarantee.  After  this 
loan  was  made  it  was  criticized  by  bardc  examiners  hi  the  next  three 
exanunntions.' . 

This  Avas  a  5-ycar  loam  It  w^as  repaid  by  the  company  out  of  eai'nings 
at  tlie  end  of  3  years. 

At  the  time  the  loan  was  made  tliis  firm  employed  60  people.  Today 
this  home-grown  inchistry  employs  over  300  people  with  sales  iii  ex- 
cess  of  $18  million  annually  and  the  amount  of  Federal  income  tax 
paid  each  year  is  sizable. 

To  sum  Tip,  I  Avoukl  like  .to  say  that  country  bankei's  should  be  cn- 
couniged  by  supervisory  agencies  to  be  more  aggressive  in  helping 
their  community  to  dcA^clop  instead  of  discouraging  them  as  they  ]iow 
are. 

^  Senator  Bklmiox,  Before  you  turn  it  over,  Avonld  you  mind  stati]ig 
for  the  record,  vonr  idea  about  letting  a  baiilc  make^  a  loan  up  to  its 
limit? 

Mr.  T-Lxmj:.  I  inade  the  suggestion  to  Senators  Hmnphrey  and  Bell- 
mon  this  morning  that  if  each  coujitry  bank  were  permitted  to  set 
aside  an  amount  eqnal4o  their  legal  loan  limit,  wliioh  is  10  pei*cent  of 
capital,  surplus,  and  undi^^ded  profits,  for  national  banks,  to  be  used 
as  risk  capital  to  further  the  development  of  rural  America  and  these 
loans  so  designated  as  rural  development  loans,  and  not  be  criticized 
or  appraised  by  the  usual  credit  standards  of  the  examiners,  this 
mi  gilt  be  one  solution. 

.  VoiCK.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  dollars  this  would  make 
available  nationwide?' 

Hr.  ITA:^QL  The  question  was  how  many  dollars  would  this  make 
aA' ailabic  natio]iwide.  It  would  run  into  hundreds  of  millions. 

♦riiges  so,  90,  and  .Ol^IIeurln^;  v. 


Senator  Bklt.mox.  TTow  nutch  would  \t  bo  in  Xoblc  Coiintv  ? 
Mr.  IT.AM^t,  Noble  County  has  four  banks.  Eoiiglil  v  it  ^volIl(l  be  nbout 
bnl  t  a  million  cloliai's  foL' NoWq  Coiintv. 

Senator  Ouutts.  With  a.  poinilal  ion  o'l:  10.000  

,  Senator  Humim tuky.  ]Mig]ity  good. 

]\rr.  IlAisr.u.  Conn-re^snnui  Cainp  being  n  banker,  I  ^vonld  like  (o  ask 
liiin  his  7"eaction  to  that, 

Mr.  Camv.  Well,  I  am  sure  yon  are  a^vare  that  in  the  Oklnlioriia. 
Bankoi'S  Association,  over  a.  period  of  tbe  last  4  or  5  years,  tiiev  have 
tried  to  bring  about  a  plan  of  this  kind  in  tlic  State  of  Oklahoma  It 
IS  iny  understanding,  Carl,  that  it  has  been  introduced  in  tlic  State 
legislature.  When  I  was  still  here  this  Avas  one  of  the  plans  that  was 
brought  up  and  I  tried  to  support  it  tlu'oudi  tlie  Oklahoma  le^'isla- 
tui'e  at  that  time  aiid  I  did  not  get  any  lielp  actually  from  the  banlc(u\s 
themselves  or  an;\^support  from  tlicm. 

I  think  that  this  is  one  way  that  von  could  take  care  of  that  rislc  for 
venture  money  at  the  risk  loan  wlncli  you  could  classify  in  a  bank.  I 
do  not  think  tliere  is  -any  question  in  inv  mind  that  tlus  wonld  be  oue 
of  the  finest  things  that  could  happen  for  rural  areas  of  Oklalioma  and 
everywhere  else. 

If  I  understand  it  right,  what  he  is  tabcing  about  is  10  percent  of 
Itis  surplus  and  undivided  profit  and  also  his  capital,  and  invest  it  in 
a  corporation,  right? 

S TATEi^ri^NT  OP  Dk.  David  J.  ITiBLifiR,  IJxADTu.A,  'NrAzn.'^ 

Dr.  IIn;Mn.  Honorable  Senators:  For  "the  past  0  months  I  have  beeii 
inaking  infonnal  contacts  with  lending  institutions  in  the  Lincoln, 
Xebr,,  area  for  refinancing  needs  on  my  home  in  rural  Unadilla,  Xcbr. 
W)at  I  at  first  thought  would  be  an  easy  task  soon  developed  into  a 
iormidable  chore,  for  I  discov&red  \^ery  quickly  that  th':?.re  are  virtu- 
ally no  lending  institutions  which  seen!  equipped  to  handle  the  needs 
of  home  mortgages  in  the  rural  iionf arm  market.  On  Wednesday, 
August  25,  I  noticed  in  the  newspaper  that  your  subcommittee  was 
plajming  a  tour  of  this  area  to  investigate  ways  of  slowing  or  reversing 
the  rural  out-migration  of  recentyeai-s.  I  atthat  time  decided  to  fonn- 
alize  my  rather  loose  previous  contacts,  and  would  like  to  present  to 
you  today  the  results  of  lettei^  of  inquiry  directed  to  20  lenduig  in- 
stitutions in  this  area  regarding  rural  financing. 

I  contacted  the  large  banks  in  the  area,  thc'small  banks  in  my  im- 
mediate vicinity,  all  of  the  savings  and  loan  associations  'in  the  area 
and  the  Nebraska  City  office  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration. 
To  put  it  bluntly :  Xo  one  is  very  interested  in  financing  in  the  couutrv. 
I  have  g;one  to  the  Farmer^s  Home  Administration  and  been  told* I,, 
was  ]naking  too  much  money  to  qualify  for  their  programs — they  sug- 
gested I  see  my  local  banks.  I  have  gone  to  the  small  local  banks  and 
becjx  told  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  for  such  lending,  and- 
that  I  should  see  the  larger  banks.  lihave  gone  to  the  ]ar<2:er  banks  and 
been  told  that  they  do  not  loan  out  of  the  city,  but  that  I  should  sec  * 
the  savings  and  loan  associations.  I  have  gonevto  ' the  saviuii'S  and 
loan  associations  and  been  told  that  it  is  ag^ainst  their  policies  to  go, 
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outside-  of  the  rity  (or  county)  ,  but  tliaf  I  sliould  sco  tlio  small  bniilcs 
ill  my  area,  or,  peilinps.  tlie  Farmers'  ITomo  Adininistrnl ion.  And  so 
tbo  nieri'y-yo-i'onnd  goes  aroujid  and  around  and  around, 

I  cnclosft  (cxinbit  1)  a  sample^  copy  of  the  letter  I  mailed  to  the  insti- 
tutio?tv5  on  or  around  September  1.  Tlic  box  score  on  tlio  20  letters  I 
sent  r^ut  last  week  is  as  follows:  (a)  34  direct  i*efnsals  (exhibits)  :  (b) 
three  no  response  to  date;  (o)  three  tentative  requests  for  more  infoi- 
niaticn.  Let  uie-  fiutlier  qualify  these. 

(a)  Of  tliG  14  direct  refusals,  three  institutions  stated  that  they 
simply  did  ]\ot  have  any  nioney  for  such  loans:  the  other  11  refused 
using  expressions  as  follows: 

*  *  it  has  been  our  company  policy  not  to  become  involved 
in  financing  any  properties  in  IJnadilla  or  in  the  outlying 
areas. 

*  *  AA'e  are  not  nndcirig  loans  of  this  type  outside  the  city 
limits  of  Lincoln. 

*  '-^^  WG  do  not  malce  loans  on  real  estate  mortgages  located 
out  of  Lancaster  County, 

*  ^*  *  our  trade  area  does  3iot  exteiul  as  far  west  as  Unadil  la» 

*  *  we  have  not  been  lending  in  Otoe  County. 

*  *  *  irisured  savings  and  loan  association  such 
as  ours  can  lend  Avithin  a  radius  of  100  miles.  Our  lending 
policy,  set  out  by  our  board  of  directors  has  generally  limited 
us  to  Omaha  and  Lincoln  and  in  Scottsblnfl'.  Nebr.,  wliere  we 
liaA' e  an  olilcc. 

*  we  would  not  be  interested  in  gi'anting  tlie  loan  as  per' 
your  inquiry  duo  to  the  location  of  your  property.  Our  as- 
sociation at  the  present  time  is  grantmg  loans  only  on  prop- 
erties that  are  located  within  the  city  limits. 

Your  loan  is  first  out  of  our  territory. 

'^'*  our  bank  does  not  make  any  real 'estate  mortgage  loans 
outsi  de the  city  limits  of  Lincoln^ 

(b)  The  three  iio-i'esponse  banks  are  all  from  rather  small  toAviis. 
one  close  by,  one  rathei;  distant,  and  one  in  Nebraska  City. 

(c)  Of  the  three  requests  for  further  hiformation.  it  should  be  noted 
that  two  of  these  requests,  are  from  institutions  wl'^ieh  refused  a  sijni- 
lar  request  of  inine  ajVproximately  5  months  ago  on  the  grounds  that 
tiiey  did  not  lend  on  such  rural  nonf arm' properties.  The  tJnrd.  while 
risking  for  more  information  in  the  form  of  a  financial  statement,  also 
indicated  through  a  teleplione  conversatioii  that  in  the  past  it  had  not 
))cen  tlicir  policy  to  nialvc  loans  of  this  type  i]i  outlying  areas,  for  they 
Jiad  more  than  enough  business  within  the  city  limits  of  Lincoln^ 

The  last  comment  is,  I  believe,  a  telling  one.  At  the  present  time, 
Senators,  virtually  every  lending  institution  in  this  area,  big  or  small, 
seems  luiwilliiig  or  unable  to  issue  niral  iionf arm  mortgages.  I  know 
of  many  people  who  would  love  to  move  out  into  the  country.  As  I 
read  the  present  market,  unless  they  are  independently  wealthy  aiul 
able  to  pay  cash  for  a  home,  or  unless  they  buy  a  farm  and  start  *f arm- 
ing; or  unless  they  use  political  muscle  and  pull  to  swing  a  favor— 
;  there  seems  little  chaiice  of  their  even  securing  a  ciu'sory  hearii\g  from 
the  leiiding  institutions, 
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"Wali.aci:  Pktkijsox.  Drj'AimjEXT  of  Eroxcnrics.  CiiAiiofAX 
Uxivi:i?sn'^*  or  ISTicnuASKA'^' 

T).  A.  fsj/stemr  of  rural  (Ir.relopnicnt  'bfrnlcs. — Coiifi'ivss  sliould  ])i'ocoo(:l 
wifcli  orcatiiig  a  Eiiral  J)ovck)]3irion[>  ]]ank  syshnif.  One  of  tJic  ci  ilical 
j)o«.v,is  in  rural  AinoricM  today  is  For  social  iiuun-atioii  in  tljo  realm  of 
linaiK'O.  A  new  type  of  linancinl  institution  is  ncndod  to  j)ro\'ida  lon.u'- 
toi'in.  low  intiMvst  loans  fof  Mi(\  minomic  dovelopnicnt  of  lion-nrbau 
ai'cas.  A  IJnral  DovoJopnioiit  WwnV  .systtini  onglit  to  bo  o?'<j:ani>:rd  on  a 
rogioiial  basirs. 'usiiur  tb.o  j'\  (lci'a'  uosorve  Sy^^tiMn  as  a  model.  OwJicr- 
sJiij)  of  tlu^.  I)ank  in  each  rc\i>'ion  sii  uhl  be  vested  jM'iniarily  in  tlic  coni- 
nniuifcies  wliicli  it  stM've.s.  This  Moidd  ]>rovide  for  the  niaxinnan  of 
]'ogional  and  local  control.  It  ^vonld  talce  Fcdei'al  assi^tajiee  to  got  such 
a  system  started,  bnt  beyond  that  the  bank  could  issue  its  owiTobliii'a- 
tions  to  ]>rivate  investors.  A  Federal  subsidy  ^vouId  no  donbt  be  jieees- 
sai*y  to  keep  interest  rates  at  low  or  modei'ate  levels  on  the  loans  made 
by  the  system  :for  rural  develoi)inenfc  purposes,  bnt  this  ^vou^d  be  de- 
siral>le  because  it  would  reduce  the  lu^cd  for  tlio  .Federal  gove!'n]uent  to 
subsidize  state  and  local  borrowing  by  making  tlieir  obligations  tax 
exeini)t.  a  ]>raetiee  that  benefits  only  taxpayers  who  ai'o  (\\ti"emely 
wealtJiy. 

T]:s'iT:\roxv  of  SrAxnKY  W.  I)3:kvku,  I^iU'.siDKN^r,  CoorKUArrvK  Li-:agIjK 

OF  US'A'-^':^ 

Senator  Aij.kx.  Do  you  feel  that  the  mechanisms  of  the  bank  is  ji 
sound  approacli  ?  * 

Air.  Drkyku.  I  do.  I  feel  this  way  particularly  strongly  because  for 
7  yejii-s  I  worked  with  the  bank  for  cooperatives  in  St.  Paul.  A.nd 
visiting  with  local  cooperatives  and  such,  I  realized  the  tremendous 
leverage  Aviiicli  a  lending  instiintion  ha.s  and  a  lending  system,  lias  to 
]*aisc  questions,  to  put  in  loan  provisions  which  will  make  for  a.  sound 
])usiness  operation,  and  wliich  will  emilile  the  people  themselves  to 
.  detei-niine  more  readily  the  feasibility  of  certain  ventures.  And  I  think 
wl  ^  u  that  common,  e-xpei^ience  is  not  sliared  through  a,  lending  insti- 
tution, the  odds  for  success  go  doAvii.  This  wa.y  ])ro]ccts  Avith  no  pros- 
pect of  siu:ecss  ca.n  be  nii^ped  in.  the  bud.  And  I  tli  inic  until  you  get.  tliat 
kind  o:l:  philosoj^iliy  into  a,n  institution  ^iiose  purpose  is  to  aid  in  rural 
developmentj  I  don't  thi Jik  it  is  going  any  place. 

Senator  Almk.  Do  you  feel,  that  tliere  is  a  field  of  operation  for 
this  proposed  bank  that  is  not  now  co\-ered  cither  by  ln'i^•ate  capital  or 
by  the  farm  ci'cd it  system? 

M?\  Din:vKn.  Yes;  I  do.  The  leavding  restrictions  'for  i:lie  bank  for 
cooperatives  and  tlie  farm  credit  system  preclude  a  iiun^bei*  of  poteii- 
tial  users  or  borrowers.  The  Farmers  Home  legislation,  I  think,  is  pri- 
marily related  to  agriculture.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  Michiga3i 
a  cou])1e  of  years  ago  there  was  a  study  that  said  that  over  tl:0  percent 
,  of  the  ):;eople: \i\  rurail  areas  were  getting  more  than  half  of  their  income 
olT  of  farms.  And  so  if  these  people  decided  that  they  Avant  to  do  some- 
thing together,  wlietlier  it  is  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  what 
,■ ,  have  you,  there  is  no  really  understanding  sympatiietic  lender,  you 
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inj<:;]it  to  look  a  f'lor  ilioii-  iiocds,  Aiul  lus  ^ve  iKM-aiiii'  mow  und  uunv 
urbanized  ami  more  nonfariners  live  in  I'ural  area.-.  I  ihat  the 

need  for  this  kind  of  in^ititution  is  going  to  continue,  even  juorc  so 
tJian  is  i\  1  ready  the  case. 

One  Oi  (lie  problems  in  the  eurrcnt  farm  credit  jooislatioji 
is  Miat  coopeia-tives  .  Avlricli  serve  nonfarjners  to  any  major 
extxMit  are  really  nob  eligible  to  U^^rroAV  frojii  the  Farm  Credit  and 
the  Pj'duk  for  (Jooperatives.  And  I  think  tliab  this  luis  really  dis- 
couraged, Mr.  Cliairman,  5onie  cooperatives  from  going  into  ser\'ices 
,  to  serve  rural  people,  because  if  they  are  going  to  become  ineligible 
to  borrow  from  the  ba.nk,  that  is  a  very  ^?erious  tiling  in  their  minds. 
And  so  they  are.  not  progressive  or  aggressive,  you  might  say,  in  this 
ai-ea.  And  so  tJiey  ;n'c  reluctant  to  move  into  these  areas.  And  I  think 
if  there  were  an  aUemative  source  of  credit,  if  they  lost  the  eligil)ility 
to  borrow  fi*om  one,  they  could  become  eligible  to  borrow  from  an- 
otlicr.  I  tliink  this  could  be  a  treraendons  sjnn*  to  their  i]Ulo\•ati^•o 
Tiature  to  serv(i  the  people  living  in  their  own  communities.  -^VjkI  sonic 
v)f  them  find  that  a,  number  of  tJieir  people  are  jnovijig  out  of  agricul- 
ture. And  perhaps  they  are  becoznhig  h'^ss  Gconoinic  and  Ich's  cnicientj 
becau.se  then*  don't  serve  these  x^oople  Avith  the  kinds  of  services  tJiat 
tliey  neecL 

Iviciunn  T.  O'Coxxeix,  Si'^cinrrAr.v,  Nai'ioxal  Council  oi:^  Fai^mkk 

CoOPKKA'riVES'-' 

One  major  source  of  nonagrioultural  funds  in  rui'al  ai'oas  conies 
from  the  correspondent  banking  system.  It  is  elfective  to  some  degree 
in  ]n-oviding  rui'iil  investment  funds.  However,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, the  opportunities  for  ^rreater  I'eturn  on  eapit;. .  are  in  the  url)an 
and  suburban  areas.  This  forces  metroj)olitan  correspondent  ijanks  to 
give  a  secondaiy  pr*iority  to'  the  amount  of  funds  flowing  into  rural 
America. 

Without  some  system  of  bi*eaking  the  cyclical  patterns  of  migration 
and  low  investment  flow,  conditions  in  rural  America  will  either  retain 
their  status  quo  or  deteriorate.  TJierefore,  we  belie\'e  a  rural  deveiop- 
]nent  bank  system  will  be  elfective  in  injecting  new  funds  into  rui'al 
America. 

Tliere  may  be  some  reiuctance  to  establishing  a  ncv;  Federal  agency, 
but  we  do  J  lot  see  any  alternative.  The  Farm  Credit  System  is  an 
agency  into  wliich  the  rural  development  bank  (^ould  be  structured, 
but  "we  believe  it  is  unwise  to  mix  a  Federal  lendiiig  program  into  an 
already  existing  program  which,  hi  fact,  has  reached  the  goal  of  retire- 
ment of  Goverjunent  ca])ital  and  achieved  a  niore  independent  status. 
\  V\^e  ur.Ji,-e  caution  in  tlie  utilization  of  grants  as  pa.rt  of  the  collateral 
In  obtaining  lotuis  from  a  rural  development  bank.  This  may  reduce 
the  Jeeling  of  j'esponsibility  the  borrower  may  ha.A-e  if  a  portion  of  the 
bon'ower's  oapital  is  not  involved  in  the  proj)osed  collateral. 

be!  ieve  strongly  the  program  must  initially  show  its  management 
ollectivenoss.  Otlierwise,  the  inuige  it  projects  may  allow  the  opponents 
of  the  agency  to  have  the  oj3portiuiity  to  criticize  the  management  of 
the  ag-ency  and  thus  possibly  reduce  the  eUcctivenoss  of  the  program. 

We  applaud  the  idea  proposed  in  the  measure  wliich  eliniinate.ro ver- 
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lappin,!,^  of  Joiuliiio'  functions  by  t]io  proposed  ugoncv  witli  oMior  oxist- 
iiig*  goverjijRcntal  JcJidin/^^  institutions.  Wo  also  beliovo  it's  beneficial 
that  private;  k^nding  ijistitutions  will  have  an  oppoitnnity  to  partici- 
jjale  in  tJiis  ])j'ograni  .so  as  to  gain  support  and  experience  fi'oin  tlio- 
private  hankiii,!,^  system.  AVe  Ijelicve  tlie  cslablisliniejit  of  a  rural 
develojnnent  bank  will  b&  a  step  forward  in  meeting  some  of  the 
problems  of  this  country  and  Ave  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Congj'oss. 

Sentitoi*  Alij:x.  What  do  you  tliink  tlio  definition  of  the  rural  area 
provided  hy  the  bill  of  everytliing  up  to  85^000  in  ])opu]ation  bciny' 
classified  as  rural  ?  ])o  you  tJunk  that  that  Avould  cover  tlic  rural  areas, 
or  do  you  feel  that  tliat  figure  should  be  amended? 

Mv,  O'CoxxKLi..  1  bclic\-e  tliat  figure  should  be  amended.  Senator, 
increased  to  50,000  persojis.  And  the  reason  I  ofTei*  that  suggestion  is 
tliat  the  ]3ui'eau  of  the  Census,  under  their  rcirular  repoVti]i<r,  are 
available  to  set  aside  by  definition  data  on  cities  01-50,000  or  less  Tvliicli 
arc  not  a  pa  rt  of  the  metropolitan  area.  A]id  as  a  member  of  the  Census 
Airriculture  Connnittce,  Advisory  Committee,  I  kno^v  how  tlie  statis- 
ticians would  get  the  en:ipi.rical  base  set  up.  And  tliey  like  to  keep  it. 
And  I  can  see  wliy,  wlicn  it  performs  a  very  useful  pur])ose» 

So  r  would  suggest  tliat  you  consider  changing  tliat  to  50,000  because 
then  it  talccs  in  a  more  easily  defhiod  urea,  and  you  don't  liave  to  start 
up  a.  new  program  to  find  tlie  information  you  need. 

Senator  /.Vlm:x.  Yon  would  feel  that  e^  ervthing  up  to  a  poindation 
of  r)0,00()  slionld  be  covered  by  the  bill  ? 

Mk  O'OoxisKu.,  Yes;  I  th'ink  tte  jo])s/we  '\vin  sav,  in  the  city  of 
nOjOOO,  in  fclic  .^?netro]:)olitan  areas  m  most  of  the  country  would  hu'<»*ely 
be  due  to  tlie  agricultural  rural  business.  ^ 

STATK.\[KX'r  or  Gkorgi*:  ^Y.  'Mircny.Lu  MK^wKn,  BoAr?n  of  Govj^r.xons 

Ol!^  THE  FKnr.RAL  KKSKin^K  S.YSTKryi^^ 

At  the  outset.  I  would  bice  to  note  that  the  Federal  Reserve -recog- 
nizes a  need  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  rural  de\'clopment.  It  is  well 
known  tliat  average  personal  income  of  rural  residents  continues  sii^- 
nilicantly  ])'(^.low  tliat  oturban  dwellers,  and  tliat  educational,  medical, 
and  social  .sci'vicf*.  facilities  a!'3.]noi'e  liniited  in  rui*al  connnnnities. 

Growth  in  ru rill  job  opportunities  lias  foi*  many  years  fallen  far 
short  oi'  providing  cinployment  to  all  the  young  adidt's  raised  in  i-ural 
areas,  ami  consequc?itly  we  have  been  experiencing  botli  massive  mi- 
^.^ration  'in  cities  and  undei^employment  of  those  who  chose  to  remain 
iu^  the  country.  The  inability  of  "rural  communities  to  provide  more 
of  tlie  jobs  and  the  amenities  of  modern  life  desii*ed  by  their  young 
people  conti]nr>:  to  aggravate  tlie  problems  being  experienced  by  our 
larger  cities.  Tims,  we  ai'e  all  well  advised  to  devote  some  of  our 
energies  to  imilfoycment  of  the  pace  and  quality  of  rural  devclopmoit. 

Acceleration  of  economic  dovelopmont  in  rural  areas  encounters 
probl(Miis  other*  than  tliose  of  adequate  and  reasonably  ^priced  credit- 
problems  such  as  lack  of  nonfann  resources  and  distance  from  con- 
sinner  markets^  Case  studies  of  i^ural  communities  have  concluded  that 
local  initiative  and  leadership  play  a  vital  role  in  successful  develop- 
niont  in  the  face  of  these  inherent  disadvantaires.  This  .element  sliould 
be  ]x^,cogni;ccd  in  the  design  of  credit  programs  hitondcd  to  fostei-  rural 
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devolopmi'jit.  Tlie  credit  progTiun  ciiu  be  a  cat;iiys(;<  that  spuiv;.  jc^cal 
action. 

One  role  oi-  a  credit  prog-ram  can  be  to  liel})  oqiiajizo.  tlie  access  of 
\"arious  economic  sectors  or  areas  to  llie  Xatioii's  flow  of  capital  funds, 
A  jjortion  of.  our  national  Bavings.  in  the  fonn  of  retained  eai'jiiiigs 
oL'  farm,  industrial,  and  comniei-cial  enterprises,  is  directly  employed 
by  the  sa-ver.  plows  tliis  back  into  tlie  Inisines^^.  Anothei'  [Portion  is 
moved  from  Sa\-ers  to  in\'esriueut  nscs  in  the  f:inne  conuinmiiy  by  loea! 
banks  and  otlier  dcpoJ^itory  ijisi'-itutioiis,  IJiit  a  substantial  portioji  is 
pilhered  by  lai'jve  insnranee  companies,  iM.'nsio]i  funds.  lai;ii'e  lir.nks. 
and  like  institvitions.  and  is  made  available  to  usei'S  tiiroiiii'h  na!  iontii 
capital  and  money  markets.  In  those  mai'kets.  ^hcsc  funds  are  used  to 
|)Uiv]ia.se  credit  instruments  ollered  in  sixalile  blocks  I)y  Vv'elbk]u)wn 
iirms  and  public-  and  private  institutinns.  Sniallei*  nsrrs  ol*  credit,  and 
those  not.  known  nationally,  thns  are  not  ordinarily  ahio  (o  com[n'te 
directly  fo!'  these  funds.  Tiiey  may.  ]iowe\'er*  ol.)tain  indirect  access 
either  through  private  ari'an.avmeiils  with  hn;iier  iiistitutions.  or 
thj'on^u'h  a  Federal  credit  program.  A  prominent  exanijrle  of  the  lalter 
route  is  t-lie  federally-sponsored  coo|.)erative  farm  credit  system,  which 
lends  to  i'armei'S  those  funds  tlmt  it  liaises  thron<i'h  sale  of  credit^  in- 
strmneuts  in  the  ivational  capital  markets.  The  bill  you  are  considei'inpr 
would  provide  siniilar  fedcu-ally-sponsored  indirect  ac('ess  to  ca]>ital 
markets  to  other  rui'al  residents,  tirnis,  and  ^'oveiannents,  pi'obai'dy 
thereby  improving  upon  sncit  indirect  access  as  these  ii'coups  may  al- 
ready have  achieved  thron*;-!!  existing  'private  or  public  arrangements. 

'i'he  addition  of  another  economic  sector — \y\  thiscase.  rural  noirl'arjn 
business  and  governments — to  those  for  whom  Federal  credit  pvo- 
gi-ams  liave  already  been  provided  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  siginh- 
cantly  hamlica])  the  capability  of  the  Federal  I{esei'\'e  to  administer 
monetary' policy.  It  woidd,  ])owevei\  all'ect  the  distributioii  of  th.e  im- 
pact of  restrictive  policy  among  sectors,  and  would  tend  to  ijicrea.se 
the  cost  of  f  und.«  raised  through  all  Federal  credit  prograuis.  Tiie  sig- 
nificance of  these  effects  Avould  be  directly  related  to  tlie  size  of  tlie 
added  progi'ani.  , 

DistribnT;ion  of  the  impact  of  restrictive  monetary  policy  would  be 
an:ectcd  becansc  federally  sponsored  programs  liave  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  raise  substantial  amounts  of  fnnds  even  dui'ing  peilods 
of  tight  money.  Bnt  with  restrictive  policy  holding  down  tlie  overall 
vohime  of  funds  available,  the  fnnds  raised  by  an  additional  Federal 
program,  beyond  those  that  the  sector  served  would  have  otherwise 
obtained/mnst  necessarily  be  balanced  by  a  reduction  in  funds' raised 
by  other  sectors.  Among  the  sectors  tlnitai^pear  especially  vulnerable 
to  this  effort  are  those  that  do  not  have  access  to  capital  mai'kets. 

Althonglu  as  just  no  tech  the  ability  to  raise  a  substantial  volume  of 
funds  is  achieved  by  access  to  the  market  in  periods  of  monetary  re- 
straint, the  co.st  of  these  funds  is  lilcely  to  be  rapidly  and  significantly 
affected  both  by  policy  actions  and  by  economic  developments  in 
general.  *         V  ' '  ,  '* 

Eural  borrowers  from  federally  sponsored  agencies  are  thus  likely 
to  encounter  ivioro  I'apkl  si^^able  variations  in  interest  cost  than  other 
rural  borrowers  wlie  a.re  obtaining  their  loans  from  typical  rural 
banks,  Beeanse  rural  banks  obtain  jnost  of  their  loanable  1-unds  tln'ougli 
.local  deposits  rather  than  in  money  marketSj  the  rates  of  interest  they 
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chariifo  tlioir  boiT'owcrs  liavo  not  gonorully  responded  rapidlv  to 
cJmnges  in  i*atcs  in  national  niarlcets.  '  ' 

Tho  7*ura]  borrower's  given  niarket  access  tln'onirli  a  ci'edit  proirram 
are  likely  to  find  fmids  available  dui'inii:  periods  oi'  restraint,  but  pi'ob- 
ably  at  a  relatively  liigb  pi-jce.  Some  nmy  ])ostpono  tlieir  projects  nntil 
interest  rates  fall.  In  other  Avords.  if  I'ural  dt^velopment  is  stimulated 
bv  improving  rnral  access  to  natiojial  capital  niarlcets.  the  deinve  of 
stinndns  wonld  be  related  to  the  prevail ino;  deofree  of  monetary  ease  or 
restraint  and  its  effect  on  iiiternst  rate  levels, 

TJie  impact  of  likely  iluctnrrfioiis  in  interest  rates  niav  be  rxnlnced 
or  eliminated  from  some  borrowci's  by  providing  a  snbsidv  such  as 
that  proposed  in  S.  2223.  More  ^reuerally.  snbsidies  niav  be  provid(*fl  in 
a  Federal  cviMJit  program  as  :t- fuither  stiinnlus  to  the  activity  being 
proniotcHl,  ]n  •  bis  event,  it  is  desirable  that  the  element  of  subsidv  be 
jn'oyided  in  a  foi^ni  that  is  readily  evident  and  quantiliabkN  as  is  done 
in  S.  222:?,  and  that  the  coin  iimed  need  foi'  and  amoiuit  of  such  sub- 
sidy hi\  subject  to  i)eriodic  congressional  i-eview.  On  this  topic,  as  well 
as  on  the  dcsig-n  of  Federal  credit  progranis  in  general,  the  recommen- 
dations, made  in  190:5  by  the  Conunittee  on  Fedei'al  Credit  Programs 
(Dillon,  Ikll,  lleller.  and  INfartin)  contiime  to  provide  sound  guidance. 

.1  have  mentioned  tlie  Federal  ResetTe  interest  in  rni'al  development. 
Our  studies  of  regional  and  agricultural  lendin<»-  iiidicatc  that  for  inanv 
years  after  World  War  ]1  most  rnral  banks  luul  funds  i]i  excess  of  local 
loan  demands.  Some  years  ago.  Jiowever,  this  situation  begau  to  cliange. 
l^auks  m  many  raira!  areas,  such  as  ai*eas  in  wliich  tlu?  livestock  indus- 
try lias  been  rapully  (>Npanding,  laive  ex-haust(>d  accnnnilatious  of 
liquidity  and  still  contiiiuc  to  face  loan  demands  that  are  increasing 
faster  tluui  tlieir  local  deposits.  To  paiticipate  better  in  meetini?  the 
credit  demands  of  their  conunuiiities.  I'ural  banks  in  this  positioinieed 
improved  access  to  ]ipnloeal  sources  of  funds,  through  development  of 
]nai-kets  for  their  assets  and  liabilities,  through  banking  structure 
change  that  would  hnng  tJie  services  of  larger  banks  to  rural  areas,  or 
tlirougli  iinpi'oved  credit  services  via  cori'espondent  banking,  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  Ci'edit  Banks,  or  the  Federal  Kcscrve' discount 
mechanism.  Federal  Reserve  stail'  woi*k  undertaken  in  the  course  of  our 
reappi'aisal  of  the  discount  mechanism,  and  since  published,  not<jd  in 
detad  and  at  length  tlie  disadvantages  faced  by  small  rural  banks  in 
attempting  to  develop  nonlocal  sources  of  funds.  Consequently,  the 
]ioard  has  under  consideration  a  proposal  that  would  cxpancl  and 
routinize  tlie  availability  of  funds  at  our  discount  window  for  the 
seasonal  needs  faced  by  til ese  banks. 

SlV\TE.AIKXT  OF  JoiTN  F.  FoOAUTV,  VlCK  PniOSrOKXT.  StcRX  BnOTTIKKS  & 

Co.,  IvAXSAs  City,  Mo.,  axu  CiiAiRisrAx.  AtuxioirAL  Skcurities  Com- 
j^irrrEE,  In^tost^aient  BAXKKiis  AssooiATrox  of  A^KmcA*. 

We  are  authorized  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  fiOO  invest- 
ment firms— botli  securities  dealers  and  banks— who  undei'write  and 
make  secondary  markets  for  bonds  of  the  50  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions.  Our  membei^hip  has  extensive  experience  and  expertise 
ni  hnancmg  the  capital  needs  of  State  and  local  government.  We  also 
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uiulonvnte  :ind  hi;iko.  juarkcts  i^i  tlio  sfvaritios  of  privafe  cni-pontioiis 
und  the  Fedora]  Govoi'iunoiit.  iT3(.:hKHn«r  its  iriaiiy  agencies. 

Wc  do  not  believe  that  the  massive  now  orodit  svsteni  embodied  in 
b.  222:5  to  assist  coninninity  facility  Hnancinir  is  necessary  or  desirable 
KnraJ  and  small  communities  do  have  acjceis  to  tJie  linancial  markefs 
of  this  country.  Three  ol'  n.=:  at  thi«  ta.ble  have  sj.ont  our  business  careers 
servnig  the  credit  needs  of  small  unmicii)alities.  There  is  a.  read\-  mar- 
ket for  the  bonds  of  most  cities  and  school  disti-icfs. 

We  liave  found  that  a  good  percentaire  of  iii\(>Htoi's  prefer  inve^t- 
n-^ent  in  rural  areas  tu  (hut  of  metrojiolllan  ni-eas  wiierea  va.st  variotv 
ot  {problems  e.xist.  Tlie  regional  dealei\s  throu.'rhont  tlic  countrv  have 
developed  ^  depcmdclble  market  for  .such  seeui-ities.  In  addition,  the\- 
Jiave  ongjnatcd  corporate  linancin<r  for  inmdreds  of  small  and  inter- 
mediate-sized corporations,  many  (if  them  based  in  rural  areas 

We  believe  it  would  be  lielirfni  both  from  a  municipal  or  corporate 
.standpoint,  to  imike  provision  for  the  possibilitv  of  "ioint-financin<r 

or  example,  a  bank  or  iin  estmcMit  dealer  might  vish  to  particii^ateln 
a  Joan  for  some  percentage  wliich  would  bring  private-sector  fimds 
into  play,  and  the  regional  bank  might  insure  or  purchase  the  baknce 
of  the  loan.  Through  the  mgemiity,  and  with  incentives,  the  eyistin-^ 
market  structure  can  be  utilized  for  such  purjioses.  " 

S'J-ATKMEXT  OF  Edwaio)        XoiarAx.  .PrvEsroENT.  Ftiist  X  vnoN-\L 

J^AXE,  CL;M3KSVILLK,  a^KXX.,  AXl)  CllAIinrAN.  AoRICUT/lWr.  AXD 

hmiAh  Ar^Ains  Co.vArrrj-KK,  Amkhu^ax  Baxkkus  AssocLvnoN-* 

We  hope  to  make  it  clear  that  our  association  asirees  with  much  of 
the  thinking,  reasoning,  and  pJiilosophy  expressed  in  the  reiwrt  of 
tlie  President's  Task  Foi-ce  on  Rural  Developmeitt,  but  disa<yrees 
wath  the.recomraendation  for  a  new  credit  histitution.  We  do  noffeel 
that  the  task  force  envjsoned  a  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
System  of  the  type  proposed  in  S.  2223. 

The  significant  points  of  the  task  force  report  appear  in  this  state- 
ment: "The  reail  strength  of  rural  development  is  that  it  harnesses 
local  energies  and  is  run  by  1  ocal  people  who  laiow  better  than  anyone 
their  own  problems,  tlieir  own  capabilities,  and  their  own  priorities 
Aloreover,  the  ;;-e:port  stresses  that  rural  development  depends  on  creat- 
ing pb  o])portuBjties,  and  that  jobs  are  created  by  the  ingenuity  and 
ambition  of  private  enterprise.  Obviously,  then,  whatever  we  do  we 
must  -not  destroy  the  incentives  of  local  people  and  private  enter- 
prise. We  feel  there  are  dangers  of  doing  exactly  this  in  legislation 
esrabhshmg  a  new  federally  controlled  credit  system. 

Although  it  IS  obvious  that  some  capital  and  credit  needs  should 
be  shared  hy  society,  we  see  no  convincing  evidence  that  a  "massive" 
amount  of  credit  is  needed  in  rural  areas,  as  is  suggested  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill.  Department  of  Agriculture  research,  re- 
flected m  testimony  on  this  legislation,  supports  this  conclusion.  Since 
the  major  problem  m  rural  areas  is  farm  income,  providhio-  rural 
.  areas  with  addition  credit  wnll  not  increase  farm  prices  or  provide 
additional  income.  In  fact,  too  much  credit  dispensed  by  inexperienced 
people  is  harmful  rather  than  helpful. 
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We  stroii<^-]y  urge  prudent  eli'03:t  to  <:M'eatc  Juore  oppoi'tuni;; y  fur 
])eoplc  in  rimil  Aniericu,  to  upgracle/iiilieiir  incoines.  lUid  to  rever^o 
migration  from  rural  areas:  but  ^ve  oj)p<(f)se  creating  any  new  Frdrnrl 
agencies  for  linancing  rural  dG^*olopMK^nt- 

"Tlie  kcv  word  is  now^for  we  fwl  that  ]|^'m'h>>- :>MFy  C;>^o\'enjuu»n(  as-ir^t- 
tlliCG  ''Tijiit  he  <:)Si/i)i)ined  Uiroudi  ex  i^i  ftig  prograiu:^. 

kStatkmkxt  or  AV.  ]i.  Ivomx.s,  Gi:xki:al  ?ilAXA(:i:i:;  Utau  CoorauATiVK 
AssocxATiox,  Salt  Lake  Crrv.  Utah,  axd  Piuisiukxt,  Utah  Cuux- 
ciL  ox^  Faioieu  CoorKiiATivns" 

Br'Spitc  the  splojidid  service  to  cooperatives  rojulorcd  for  more  than 
30  years  by  the  agencies  of  the  Farni  Credit  Adniinistration  includ- 
ing its  l)aiilvS  foi"coopci'ati\-es  and  Fanners  IJome  Adniinistration. 
t  here  cxisti^  today  througlumt  tlie  State  of  Utah  and  thehitermoujvtain 
urea  and.  as  a  ^natter  of  fa(^t.  througliout  much  of  rural  America,  a 
serious  gap  iJi  credit  available  to  cooperatives.  T  shall  cite  a  few  in- 
stances among  doxenB  I  have  encountered  porsonnlly — to  ilhistrate  the 
nature  and  seriousness  of  this  lack  of  reasonable  credit. 

Tlic  ori>'ani'/ation  I  numage,  Uta]\  Cooperative  Association  (assets  $3 
million,  net  ^vorth  $500,006;  volume  $G  million  annnally.  net  earnings 
$00,000)  is  just  now  beginning  to  develop  reasonable  loan  coivmiitnients 
after  30  years  of  business  operation.  l"or  the  first  time  in  owv  historv 
Avo  wei'e  granted  during  the^  ]:>ast  GO  days  a  reasol\able  line  of  credit 
(cit;iling  $Ia11.000  by  a  Salt  Uake  City  commercial  bank.  Tliis  money 
costs  us  lb  pei'oont'iuimially.  Were  avc  able  to  borroAv  fi'om  tlie  banlcs 
for  cooperatives.  tJic  rate'  Avould  !^e  approximately  0  percent — an 
annual  saving  of  approximately  $lT,000/eqnal  to  20  percent  of  our 
annual  Jiet  ijicome.  During  tl)e  past  10  years  Utah  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation hns  regularly  paich  throughout^^inucli  of  each  calendar  year, 
interest  on  borrowed  money  at  the  rate  of  10  to  13  percent  annualjy. 
Our  disadvantage  in  the  marketplace  is  obvious— and  serious,  Not 
only  have  Ave  su^ffered  serious  losses  through  high  interest  payments 
-but  because  e\'en  these  high  cost  funds  haA'e  beenjimited,  vcq  liavo  been 
short  on  facilities  and  short  on  inventories.  AVe  hin-e  lost  cash  dis- 
counts, missed  A'clume  buyit'^i^v  ^^^^  and  lia\'e  been  ,unai)le  gen- 
erally to  carry  out  expansion  on  an  orderly  basis. 

At  this  mon^ent,  Uintah  Farmers  Cooperative  at  Eoosevelt,  Utah, 
-needs  $78,000  to  expand  its  fertilizer  and  petroleum  facilities.  Lici- 
dentallV.  this  cooperative  is  anorta'age  free  except  for  about  $3,000. 
Ashlev*  Farmers  Cooperative  atA^ermil,  Utah,  urgently  needs  $90,000 
to  expand  its  feed-mill  equipment  and  add  custom  fertilizer  spreading 
service. 

Sevier  Yallev  Cooperative  Association  at  Pdchfield,  Utah,  has  a 
legitimate  need  for  $80,000.  Castle  A^nlley  Cooperative  at  Huntington, 
Utah,  has  an  excellent  projected  payout  calculation  on  a  new  bnifdiiig 
for  which  $70,000  is  needed. 

Each  of  these  cooperatives  has  a  fairly  strong  balance  sheet.  Each 
has  a  long  history  of  reasonably  successful  operations.  Three  are  rated 
"good"  and  one  is  rated  ^^fair-^in  Dun  t^-  Bra dstreet's  current  ratings, 
*For  various  technical  reasons,  partly  because  of  administrative 
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intorpreratioii.  but  Diniiil y  bcctmse  t"])G  laws  specifieally  provide  other- 
wise, none  of  these  cstablislied  cooporati\-GS  is  able  to  obtain  fniancing 
througli  tJie  banks  for  cooperatives,  tlie  Fanners  Home  Administration 
or  the  Small  Business  Adniinistratio3i*  As  a  inatter  of  fact  these  are 
among:  the  few  business  corporations  in  tlie  State  of  Tjtali— maybe 
the  only  ones — wliicli  do  not  liave  availabk*  ^ini- ^ru)i^  of  jpH-otec- 
tion*-  in  the  fomi  of  Fock^^tl  (SOTernm-ent  w^t^iit.  Eacli  pay^i  higlk 
interest  costs  oiii  a]iy  'T»»Av  r^liJWi  it  is^:^!l!e^  to^IPioiTow  and'each  'i*^ 
liandicapjjpi'cl  m  <levt*i»r|>.^j£;  ■fetri^iess  succiessiEialily  'because  of  the  lack 
of  reasom:iib]c  ihianciii'igir. 

'Jliere  are  opportunities,  formalized  requests  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  Utal^  Coo])erative  Association  and  to  my  colleagues  at  Utah  State 
Uiiiversity.  I'oi'  Iielp  in  organiziufr  cooperatives  to  serve  Utah's  ex- 
panding apple  growing  industry.  Groups  of  sniall  dairymen  (2,0  cows 
or  less)  are.  working  desperately  to  I'oimh  cw|>>vrariii;Ve^nil^ 
because  new  sanitation  requi)*(»iuents  iKinv  mxic^  ft  jnaiidat^Dry  feir 
them  to  operat^  oa  a  m}^^^  '^i0^^(mt  to  or  im  cows.  Conunercial 
banks  ur^^  V!f>t  iliteiri^h^tecli  M  Hsoft  credit/-:  as  it  is  called  when  loans 
are  made  ta  agendcs  of  tliis  kind*  Banks  for  cooperatives  are  not  iJi- 
tercsted.  Small  Business  Administration  states  that  ''cooperatives 
are  not  eligible  for  SBA  loans/'  As  a  resultj  Utah  State  University 
etimates  that  perhaps  3.000  Utah  dairymen  and  Dr,  ^lorris  Tay- 
lor of  Utah  State,  one  of  its  leadtTig  economists,  told  me  vcstei'iluy  this 
figure  is  neavly  4,000.  Perhaps  4.000  dairymeii  will  be 'driven  out  of 
business  in  Utah  during  the  next  few  years,  many  of  which  could  be 
salvaged  if  I'easonable  credit  \vere  available  to  permit  them  to  form 
associations  or  cooperative  milk  barns.  Two  or  three  suc])^  '^^ns^^'^^friatf'^on;' 
barns  luive  been  organized,  but  wo'  h;«^^' i'»i<i  lorced  to  ifHu  Mrsti'ucture 
of  delii^^'rato  su]f4^erf)i2?i^voi^^^^^  corporations''  as  a 

techwe^il^^^i^:*!^^^  ''m  tlie  ;iaUture  of  cooperatives'*  in  order  to 

q\iTflify  rheni  fox^^ 

Loter  FKo:\r  Jkrkt  Vooniiis'^ 

Senator  JoTi>rV.TuxxEY,  - 

Semite  Office  Building^ 
Washington^  DX\ 

If  rural  America  is  to  be  revitalized  there  must  be  financing  avail- 
able to  make  possible  improved  housing,  hnproved  social  agencies, 
and  above  all  local  ownership  of  business. enterprises.  The  best  and 
surest  way  to  broaden  local  ownership  of  economic  r.iterprises  in  rural 
areas  is  througli  coo])eratiye  ownership.  This  is  true  because  coopera- 
rive  businesses  must  belong  to  the  users  of  their  services.  They  cannot 
be  sold*  off  to  anyoiie  else  such  as  big  city  buyers.  They  must  remain 
locally  owned  as  long  as  they  exist. 

Some  of  the  purposes  for  which  financing  is  desperately  neiided  in 
rural  areas  are  the  following:  (1)  Better  housing  for  rural  residents 
both  on  and  olf  the  farms  and  including  cooperative  housing  and  hous- 
ing for  senior  citizens,  (2)  Financhig  of  nursing 'homes  ^^dnch  might 
indeed  be  developed  through  the  efforts  of  other  types  of  cooperative 
businesses  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need  them,  (3)  Group  health 
plans  together  with  the  facilities  needed  to  make  them  effective,  (4) 
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Better  sdiools.  and  (o)  and  ])crl)aps  iiicsl:  important  of  all,  e<)opera- 
tively  owned  prorisssiii<r  plants  so  that  fanners'  crops  can  be  proc- 
^essed  under  t]ieir<0MM]i  ownersliip  and  sold  ^vitli  tlio  o:rtVAtl3^  added  valnc 
Avlaicli  proecssiing  mniki^s  possible.  This  already  is  beini2:''done  to  some 
oxst.-ent  1)3^  CurnieVs'  €0(?Hf  eratives;  but  if  the  |)osition  of  tlie  independent 
farm  or  of  agriculture  in  ii:eneral  is  to  be  strengthened  and  protected, 
then  much  more  such  processing  must  take  place.  Such  loans  would 
have  to  be  made  at  low  rates  of  interest  if  thoj^  arc  to  be  practical  in 
assistiiig  rural  America.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tluit  provisioji  will  he  made 
to  hold  swell  rates  of  intei*est  at  some  such  figure  as  3  or  4  percent. 
Siucei*el.y  ycuirs, 

Jkury  Voounis. 


ST.vncisiKXT  OF  ToxY  T.  Di'XUTAN'r.  Pjucsidkxt.  Natioxai.  FAiorrjiS 

Uxiox* 

(!')  We  should  liavc  a  Council  on  Population  Density  and  TJural 
Development.  The  Council  should  be  estal^lished  as  a  um't  within  the 
Ex-;3cutivc  Office  of  tlie  7^resident,  with  formal  status  comparal)le  to 
the  Council,  of  EcoEomic  Advisers  and  other  agencies  Avithin  the 
President's  Office.  Its  job  Avould  be  ^Jiostly  one  of  ])romotion  to  pub- 
licize an  crystallize  public  support  for  policies  and  j^rograms  to 
bring aibout  ruiiral  development  and  po])ulation  dispersion. 

"Wo  :«Mist  establish  a  I'ural  development  credit  bank  to  help 
do  the  job  of  capital  fiiiancing  that  will  be  required  to  achieve  our 
goah  A  separate  credit  bank  is  requii-ed  especially  to  take  on  the  ex- 
pensive task  of  industrial  development — of  encouraging  and  stimu- 
lating industries  to  locate  plaints  in  rural  areas. 

In  addition  to  creation  of  new  institutions  such  as  the  Council  on 
Population  Density  and  Rural  Development  and  the  credit  bank,  a 
major  policy  enacted  by  Congress  on  population  distribution  w"0uld 
provide  a  framework  of  supi)ort  for  .specific,  nuts-and-bolts  type  rurid 
..development  programs.  Only  when  we'have  a  basic  policy  connnit- 
merit  to  balanced  growth  and  iiiral  rodevelopinent  can  we  expect  maxi- 
mum results  in  achieving  concrete,  operating  programs  for  industrial 
relocation,  rural  housing,  health  services  delivery  to  rural  people,  im- 
proved rural  communication  and  transportation  systems,  and  other 
olementsof  rural  reviialization. 

We  arc  concerned  about  another  possibility  that  could  result  in 
reduced  expenditures  for  rural  dcvelopment.lt  is  the  competition  that 
could  be  expected  to  come  from  other  interests.  Undoubtedly,  indus- 
tries would  become  major  competitors  foi:  funds.  We  recognize  that,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  programs  which  will  help  rural  areas  attract  in- 
dustries. Any  broad  rcvitalization  of  rural  America,  of  course,  lias  to 
have  this  in  mind. 

However,  we  think  tli ere  arc  better  ways  than  taking  funds  from 
rural  progi'ams.  An  example  would  be  loans  from  the  ruial  develop- 
ment credit  bank.  Another  example  might  be  use  of  credit  on  taxes 
for  investments  made  in  rural  areas. 
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(ioVHUXOn  FoKIUvST  AXDERSON  OF  MoNTANA* 

Foil<»nil  progi'anis  uro  co]ieci\'ed  by  nii  nrhan  oriontod  Con<ri'css,  The 
l)rogrunis  do  not  adt^qinitely  apply  to  the  sparsely  populated  areas  of 
Aroiitiuia.  Funding  for  action  ])roiinnus  isdilliciiltto  acquire. 

Thiiva  is  no  fedcval  proj^rani  wJiicli  ])rovrde.s  money  and  credit  at 
reasonable  rates  in  order  to  inci'oasc  prolit  and  to  develop  eflicient 
nianai,aMiient. 

(to\'i:kn(ik  ]\Iikk  ()"(\\ij,a<:iia.v  or  Xkvaua*''' 

Number  one  among  problems  hi  developing  of  rural  AmeiMca  is  the 
financial  prol)lem.  Capital  for  improvoment,^'enture  and  public  serv- 
ice is  in  short  supply  hi  tlie  cities;  the  conditions  are  ^vo'rse  m  the  rural 
areas. 

Souiething  uecds  to  be  done  to  make  financing  for  rural  Americans 
more  easily  accessible.  Presently,  funding  agencies  carrying  farm  ac- 
counts ^y\\\  not  realize  or  accept  the  fact  that  the  usual  account  is  not 
eligible  for  sovvicin*^^  by  a  local  banking  agency. 

After  much  hassling,  tlic  establishment  of  "need  may  be  resolved,  at 
which  time  access  to  FI-LV  financing  is  available.  This  appears  to  put 
tlio  cart  before  tlie  horse, 

Today's  rural  economy,  primarily  agriculture  oriented,  is  experienc- 
ing a  continually  higher  gross  incomerEut  the  costs  of  production  are 
rising  faster  than  the  gross  income,  resulting  in  a  lesser  percentage  of 
net  gain.  Obviously,  financing  then  becomes  the  major  problem  for 
the  rural  pi-oducer,  hand  in  hand  with  Hnanchig  of  crops  tliemselves  is 
fin  ancing  for  capital  improvement  and/or  public  services  (sewer  sys- 
tems, water  development,  rural  medical  facilities,  and  so  forth ) . 

There,  are  several  cooperative  programs  with  federal  agencies  at 
this  time.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  so  mii^ed  in  ^^red  Tape''  that 
from  planning  to  consumation,  an  area  is  fortunate  to  complete  a  pro- 
ject within  fi\-e  years. 

STATjiMUNT  OF  Hox.  JoiiN  C.  CurA'EPu  Rkpuksextativk  Cos- 
umoss  Fuoi\c  Tim  Si-xoxn  Coxgrkssioxal  J)istiuot  oj*^  Iowa*** 

3.  Jiimil  credit  sources:  The  Congress  many  years  ago  created  a 
series  of  credit  instrumentalities  for  agriculture  ^but  non-agi^iculture 
■  enterprises  in  rural  areas  are  equally  remote  from  the  Nation's  fiinan- 
cial  centers  and  thus  have  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  in  obtaining 
credit  This  is  a  f^ap  that  needs  to  be  filled  by  some  form  of  public  or 
quasi-public  credit  institution.  A  rural  development  bank  could  guar- 
antee loans  made  through  private  lenders  for  community  or  area  de- 
velopment and  improvements;  fund  housing;  provide  -loans  to  in- 
dustry and  businessmen  who  are  willing  to  establish  or  relocate  busi- 
ness in  smaller  communities;  provide  direct  loans  to  coimmmities  for 
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specinl  community  facilities  niid  sovvices;  niul  pi'ovide  a  full  rnnire  of 
techiiicnl  and  plaiuiing  asf^istunce  to  tliose  groups  and  individuals  eli- 
gible to  bori'ow  money  from  the  institution. 

Statemkxt  op  Ealfii  Fitzgerald,  Ciiairmax,  TJr?i:rw  ExrLOKERr.AXD 
E.  C.  &  D.  CoMMirn-E,  Crksco.  Iowa* 

We  are  here  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  Upper  Exploreland  I\C(S:-D 
project,  with  the  goal  of  rural  development  in  tliis  five  (5)  county 
northeast  Iowa  area.  We  represent  70.0-15  rural  and  25,627  urban  peo- 
ple located  in  more  than  2  millio]i  acres. 

An  examination  of  a  report  by  the  Coo])erative  Extension  Ser\-ice 
of  Iowa  Stale  University,  using  the  1969  Iowa  Licome  Tax  returns  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Income  Criteria  as  a  source,  we  tind : 

(a)  Tliat  15.35"^?  of  Io^va  fann  population  are  economically  disad- 
vantaged. This  is  the  state  average. 

^  (b)  That  our  five  counties  ho^Avever  range  from  a  low  of  lO.S'/r  to  a 
high  of  33.89??.  This  is  well  above  the  si:ate  average. 

AVe  fenl  that  your  goal  for  rui'al  development  can  be  accelerated 
most  readily  by  making  long-term  low-interest  financing  available  in 
two  areas:  namely,  land  improvement  and  agriculture  oriented  indus- 
trial expansion.  The  term,  land  improvement,  will  mean  tilling,  ter- 
racing and  pasture  improvement  on  land  suitable  for  agriculture  use, 
without  disturbing  the  wildlife  habitat  so  necessary  in  our  area  to 
"  realize  it's  full  recreational  potential.  As  an  exaniple.  one^of  our  coun- 
ties, Howard  has  approximately  70,000  acres  of  some  of  the  worhVs 
most  productive  soil,  with  drainage  so  inadequate  that  it  cannot  con- 
sistaiitly  produce  a  profitable  crop.  A  corn  ^aeld  study ^  conducted  in 
Howard  County  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Dumijiel  of  Iowa  State  University, 
shows  that  on  liis  test  plots*  the  average  corn  yield  has  gone  from  47 
bu.  per  acre  m  19G4  to  a  1970  yield  of  128  bii,  per  acre.  It  is  true  .that 
improved  seed,  increased  use  of  fertilizer,  etc,  contribute  to  this  yield 
increase  but  the  main  reason  is  earlier  planting,  made  ])ossib]e  by 
proper  drainage,  which  in  turn  allows  the  ground  to  be  i:)repared  at 
an  earlier  date.  This  increase  in  yield  Avill  bring  more  income  to  tlie 
farmer  resulting  in  a  return  to  the  government  via  taxes  paid.  Why 
does  this  condition  exist?  Is  the  Ho^vard  County  farmer  that  back- 
ward ?  Not  at  all.  When  the  bulk  of  Iowa  farm  land  was  tilled,  it.was 
hand  dug  to  a  depth  of  two  (2)  feet  and  was  cost  shared  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  type  of  .soil  in  northeast  Iowa  did  not  lend  itself 
to  the  two  (2)  foot  depth  placement — it  was  simply  not  effective.  Witli 
the  advent  of  machine  dug  tilling  at  the  four  (4)  foot  level  it. became 
feasible,  but  caught  between  the  rising  cost  of  tilling  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  cost-sharing  money  at  the  federal  leveh  he  was  left  in  a  limbo. 
Today,  $200.00  per:  acre  tilling  costs  plus  low  farm  prices  and  the 
high  money  marlcet  is  not  an  eiicouraging  prospect  to  the  small  family 
■  famier,^  Today's  lending  practices  arc  so  restrictive  that  it  threatens 
to  eliminate  the  family^farm.  Only  the  well-to-do-farmer  can  afford 
to  use  present  means.  /  '  / 

We  therefore  urge  the  following  steps  be  taken:  ' 

1.  A  source  of  long-term*  low-interest  loans  be  made  available  for 
land  improvement.  This  should  be  in  a  suflicient  amount  that  the  ob- 
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jective  can  l)c  reached  The  Fanneri^  Home  Admiiiistnitiou  Ims  such 
ii  plan  now.  but  it  is  so  restrictive  and  limited  in  funds  that  it  lias  licen 
no  beiiefit  to  community  development, 

2.  Possibly  a  more  practical  appi'oacli  would  be  cjiablinir  Icirislation 
that  would  allow  tlie  forming  of  a  local  Land  Improvement  Coopera- 
tive patterned  after  the  R.E.A.  Such  a  plan  would  keep  administi'a- 
tive  costs  at  a  niiuimum  and  allow  the  most  direct  benefit  for  eacli  dol- 
lar spent.  TJie  established  rate  of  2%  interest  would  also  be  reasonable 
for  this  project. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  in  the  realm  of  rural  development  would 
be  similar  type  loans  to  local  non-profit  civic  development  gi'oups  to 
be  used  for  establishing  industrial  sites.  Those  funds  would  be  used  to 
build  railroad  sidings,  roads,  water  extensions,  etc.,  items  that  cannot 
readily  be  charg-ed  in  a  lease  purchase  aiiTeement.  but  can  bo  jvpaid  by 
the  gronp  if  they  operate  the  industrial  site  as  a  business.  Conununity 
money  is  l)eing  raised  to  aid  in  obtainino;  indnsti-v  and  such  ineans  as 
revenue  bonds  and  local  banks  financino'  is  being  nsed  for  industrial 
kiilding.  These  are  limited  to  the  degree  that  tlTere  is  more  industry 
nvailable  than  local  liuancing  can  accommodate.  Selecred  industry 
b;i-ondens  the  tax  base  wliich'iji  turn  means  n^.ore  riionev  to  operate 
local  government. 

S'rATK:\rKXT  of  PIkkbkkt       Pixi: ,  "Wiirnxo,  Iowa*=^' 

Tlierc  .is  general  agrecnient,  I  believe,  that  nm'nv  rural  communities 
are  in  troul)le.  and  that  lack  of  ci'cdit  is  one  of  the  reasons.  Private 
in^'estoi^s  tend  to  channel  their  funds  into  ai-eas  of  hio'h  volume  and 
low  ri.sk.  Homes  in  the  open  country  and  in  small  towns  have  less 
^ioning  protection,  have  fewer  public  services,  ajid  are  less  readily 
saleable  because  of  the  smaller  numbers  of  people. 

Probably  tlie  credit  risk  is  greatei'  in  financing  rural  housi]i<r  and 
comnnnvity  improvement  projects  than  in  either  urban  housiuiz  or 
agricultural  loans.  I  would  expect  that  government  will  either  have 
to  supply  a  good  share  of  these  funds  or^'at  least  underAvrite  the  risk. 

If  ci'cdi't  is  not  available  to  replace  homes. and.  expand  business  in 
rural  areas,  these  communities  will  degenerate  into  areas  of  people 
too  old  or  too  poor  to  move.  Landowiiers  who  are  concerned  about 
recruiting  capable  young  farmers  and  farmers  who  would  like  to  see 
their  o^vn  sons  come  back  to  the  farm,  should  realize  that  the  qualitv 
of  life  in  tlie  local  comnnmity  will  have  a  bearing  on  ji\-herc  these 
young  people  decide  to  locate;  ' 

Liflation  and  rising  costs  have  made  it  difficult  for  both  the  small 
farnv and  the  small  business  to  survive,  because  neither  has  mucli  op- 
portunity to  spread  inci'eased  costs  over  a  larger  volume.  As  the  sur- 
viving farmers  solve  their  cost-squeeze  problems  by  gettinir  lara'er 
and  more  efficient,  the  small  town  bushiessman  finds  himself  with 
fewer- customers  and  insufiicient  volume  to  compete  with  retail  outlets 
in  the  larger  towns.  >  »  . 

Farmers  have  a  stake  in  mahitainnig  a  trading  point  and  com- 
munity  services  close  to  their  farms.  As  farms  get' la ru'er  and  rural 
populations  decline,  we  are  faced  with  what  the>eseai"'chers  call  the 
'^social  cost  of  space."  Services  cost  more,  or'may  iiot  be  available  in 
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rural  areas,  siinplv  beciuise  tlicMc  arc  )iot  cnongli  custoniers  to  co\-('i- 
tlio  iiicreusiiig  overhead  costs  of  lociil  businossos  and  govoi'iunout  iii- 
st-itutions.  If  I'otnil  stovt-s  continue  to  move  to  larger  towns  furtluM- 
away,  it  may  well  tiike  farmers,  even  with  better^roiuls  and  faster 
'ransportation,  as  lon<r  to  get.  in  town  as  it  did  in  the  horso-and- 
buggy  days.  On  i^ajre  10  there  is  a  table  wliich  .shows  the  distribntion 
of  the  inro  popuhition  in  tlio  various  towns  in  Iowa.  Qf  the  .948  Iowa 
town.s.  abonr,  halt  of  the  people  arc  in  the  sixteen  largest  towns.  If 
we  wore  to  assuine  that  towns  smallei-  tfian  500  population  will  have 
dii'liciilty  in  oU'erinir  a  full  complement  of  retail  stores  and  providing 
niuuiciiial  services,  it  Cim  be  seen  from  the  above  tabic  498  (52  pe* 
cent)  of  Iowa's,  incoi'poi'ated  cities  and  towns  are  too  small. 
(The  table  is  as  follows ;) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  1970  POPULATION  IN  IOWA  • 


Cities  Population 


Size  of  town  Number       Percent      Number  Percent 


Percent 


25,000 and  over   16  1.6      982,858  48  1 


Total  towns....  ■         948         lOO.O    2,043,338  iOO.O 

 — -    747,127  ............ 


73.2 
26,8 


Tolal.State  2,790,455   luo.O 


Source;  Preliminary  census  data.  Iowa  Marketing  Research  Corp. 


Mr.  Pike.  Did  l  hear  Mr.  Wymar  say  lie  felt  a  thousand  ]?opulation 
wiis  about  the  rninimiim  size  to' attract  industry?  In  Iowa  74  percent 
of  the  towns  have  less  than  1,000  people.  J 
_  Like  the  buildings  on  a  farm,  a  strictly  rural  town  is  not  self-.sulfi- 
cient,  but  serves  as  a  hcadquai-ters  for  the  surrounding  land.  Just 
as  farmsteads  have  become  surplus  in  the  trend  toward  larger  farms 
and  .fewer  people,  so  will  some  of  the  smaller  towns. 

My  hometoM'n  of  Wilting,  witli  a  population  of  about  600,  is  a  good 
example  of  one  of  these  many  small  Iowa  towns.  In  a  business  wtvy, 
it  IS  no  longer  able  to  comixite  with  the  county  seat  of  Onawa,  8  miles 
to  the  .south,  or  with  Sioux  City,  30  miles  to  the  north.  Certainly,  its 
future  Avill  depend  upon  economic  activity  and  jobs  in  Onawa  and 
Sioux  City,  as  much  as  support  from  the  150  remaining  farmers  in  its 
99-square  mile  ischool  district 

Whiting  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live,  supports  two  churches  and  has  a 
good  school.  There  is  plenty  of  parking  sptice.  It  has  city  wtiter,  a 
sewer  sj^stem,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  paved— probably  a  million 
dollars  in  municipal  improvements  which  should  continue  to  be  uti- 
lized. A  roasonahle  goal  for  Whiting  might  be  to  strive  to  become  a 
high  quality  residential  area  in  the  strip  city  wo  think  will  develop 
in  the  Missouri  Rjver  Valley  between  Sioux  City  and  Omaha. 

One  of  the  frustniting  things,  to  a  farmer  living  outside  the  city 
limits  is  that  he  really  has  very  little  to  say  about  a  town's  futitrc.  1 
think  Whiting  could  use  some  help  in  zoning  and  planning,  espe7 
cially  to  find  out  where  they  are  headed. 


ERIC 


Statomext  of  J.  D.  Hays,  Pi5esu)ent,  Alabajia  Farm  Burkau 
Fedeiution,  MoxTGOJiERY,  Ala.  * 

R"mi:\L  DEVELOPMENT  OREDFr 

Siifliciont  siipplios  of  usable  water  and  adequatG  waste  disposal 
systems  are  basic  to  economic  progress  in  rural  areas.  Wc  support  the 
sound  extension  of  public  and  private  credit  for  financing  private, 
commninty,  or  district  facilities. 

We  support  adequate  fuudinjj  for  programs  established  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Eural  Water  Facilities  Act  of  1965. 

l^mding  of  other  credit  needs  in  rural  development  should  be  pro- 
videdvprjinaril}-  from  private  sources  supplemented  by  public  funds 
under  uuthoritics  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

•i'iigo  740— Uenring  III. 


.LAND  USE,  NATUEiU.  RESOURCES  A^s^D  OTHER  FACTORS 

TlIOS.LJu3rBALL,EXECUTnT3DmFXTOR^'ATIOXAL  WiLDLn'E 

Eederatiox* 

As  we  see  it,  one  of  the  most  important  single  needs  before  the 
country  is  for  a  national  land-use  plan,  as  has  been  proj)osecl  by  both 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  and  by  the  administration.  Only  by 
develo]3ing  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  overall  plan  which  wonld 
recognize  tlie  principal  values  and  nses  of  all  of  our  various  resources, 
can  the  maxinurin  advantage  be  obtained  from  them.  This,  in  eirect, 
■well  could  result  in  rural  zohing  and  we  believe  such  a  plan  and  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  identify  all  of  the  best  potentials  in  these  im- 
portant areas. 

.  S'r.vTEMEXT  Of  Eugkne  Adams,  PiiEsroEXT,  ^Ioultrie  FriODUCTiON 
•     CjtKDrL'  Assoc lATJOx.  XoiniAx  PArac,  Oa.'^'" 

Our  Future  existence  will  certainly  be  on  the  same  land  as  today. 
Our  water  use  will  double  in  less  than  a  decade.  Water  then  is  just 
.as  important  as  land,  We  will  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  from'the 
same  thin  layer  of  top  soil  that  feeds  us  today.  In  a  decade  we  wilt^ 
;i3eccl  a  third  more  food,  housing  for  100  million  more  Americans, 
■  Toads'f di;^  eiou b J q  the'nuiii bG;r '  of  ea rs '  hhd-:  t rucks,'  space  to  d isposF  of 
another  million  tons  of  Avaste  amuially.  Yes,  in  a  decade  land  use  must 
be  more  intensive. 

Therefore,  we  must  adopt  ii  sound  land  use  policy,  one  \hat  will 
enable  us  to  sort  out  the  land  best  suited  for  recreation,  agriculture, 
comincrce,  liousing,  and  highways,  a  land  policy  that  will  establish 
priorities  and  make  the  best  use  of  our  G.'d-given  natural  resources 
and  perpetuate  them  for  the  future. 

Statement. OP  Mrs;  Haven; Smith,-  Cjiairjian,  Women's'  Commit- 
.  TEE,  American  Far3[  Bureau  Federation,  Chai'pell,  NEnR..  and 
Clifpord  G.  j\  [cIntihe,  Director,  2s  ational  Resouiices  Department 
AND  Assistant  LEGieL.vTivn  Director,  AMErjCAN  Farji  Bureau 
FKnEn.\TroN*''* 

In  still  another  area  of  polic)-,  \\-e  .suggest  that  many  acres  mari^hial . 
to  the  technology  of  intensive  agricultural  operatioiis  should  be  re- 
turned to  a  foi'cst  coA^er.  Lands  .now  forested  need  impro\'einent  if 
our  future  needs  for  lumber  and  wood  products  are  to  be  fulfilled 
adequately.     ,  ; 

It  is  our  view  that  the.  resources  of  the  public  lands  are  irapoitant 
to  the  total  economy— and  fliat  national  policy  relatiuij  to  wise  u.se 
of  Federal  lands  is  essential  to  sound  rural  deveio])ment.''  . 

*Pap:o  9.1 — Hcnvinj?  VI. 
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I  hope  ill  tlic  study  of  voiu'  committee  on  rural  development,  the 
5mportnnco  of  rurnl  development  in  rlie  States  where  tliere  are  sub- 
stantinl  acreages  of  public  land  will  also  be  evaluated.  As  you  know, 
there  is  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  It  was  my  privilege  to  snrvc  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  tliat  connnission.  I  am  certain  the  sulx'ommittce  and 
yon  as  chairman  appreciate  that  in  tJie  States -Avlicre  there  are  vei'y 
substantial  Federal  land  lioidings.  and  about  one-third  of  onr  lands 
are  Federal  lands,  that  rural  de\*elopment  in  those  States  is  rehited 
very  closel}vto  the  i*esonrces  of  tliose  lands. 

These  resources  are  not  just  siuiply  the  scenic  beauty;  as  important 
as  that  is.  There  are  renewable  resources  there.  There  are  extractive 
resources  also  thatj  properly  nianaoed  as  a  great  many  of  tJxem  are 
today,. provides  the  basis  upon  which  tlic  economy  of  both  the  live- 
stock industry  and  the  forest  industry  provides  a  very  important 
basis  to  rural  communities  of  those  States  and  thereby  important  to 
rural  development  in  the  Nation.  / 

I  suggest  as  you  consider  rural  development  acro.ss  America  that 
tlie  relationship  of  the  management  of  the  federally  owned  lands 
is  vitally  too  important  to  economic  developuicnt  whether  these  lands 
represent  ST  percent  as  Is  true  in  Nevada  or  whether  it  is  3  oi*  3  percent 
like  some  Eastern  States. 

STATE:^n'NT  OF  Ktchakd  T.  O'CoNXFj.L,  Skciu^tart,  Natioxal 
Corxcn.  OF  FAion-:ii  CooiM-iuTivFS''' 

The  dejiiand  and  supply  outlook  for  timber  for  housing*  and  other 
piirposes  indicates  SGvore  sliortagtis  aiVe^^  nuK'h  iiiglier "prices  vuiless 
strong  eflort  is  marie  no  v.-  to  imprnve  the  productivity  of  the  Natioirs 
300  million  acres  of  private  non-industrial  forests.  Those  private 
forests  are  now  ])r6ducing  less  thrtU  half  their  potential.  The  180  mil- 
lion acres  of  industrial  fuid  Federal  forests  cannot  close  the  supply 
gap:  Their  capacity  will  ha.\-e  been  reached  by  1985. 

The  principal  sup]:)ly  problem  is  softwood' lumber  and  ply^vood; 
but  future  supplies  of  pulpAVood  and  high  qufllity  hardwoods  also  are 
threatened. 

In  addition  to  solving  the  timber  supply  problem,  is. the  need  for 
protectiuo-.  itnd  enliancing  forest-related  enviroinnental  values  that 
are  essential  to  rural  and  urban  life.  The  private  non industrial  forests 
must  play  an  important  role  in  solving  this^  p^^^^ 

They  must  also  helj)  meet  tiie  increashig  demand  for  a  Avide  variety 
of  forest-based  recreation.  Because  of  their  large  acreage*  and  their 
proximity  and  accossibilit\'  to  population  concentrations,  the  recrea- 
tion potential  of  these  forests  is  great. 

.  Solutloji  of  these  problems  will  I'equire  long-term  investments  with 
a  relatively  low  rate  of  return/ The  benefits  in  most  cases  accrue  to  the 
general  public  a^ather  than  to  the  laiidowners.  Current  programs  do 
]iot  offer  incentives  that  will  overcome  these  obstacles  to  private  invest- 
ments. The  proposed  program  otFers  new  incentives  for  accomplishing 
this. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  program  recommended  is  increased 
softwood,  production.  Enhancemeiit  of  the  environment,  production 

♦Pages  279-2S0  ;  309 ;  325-32S-«Hearing  II. 
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of  iiontiiyil)ci\ffoo(ls  and  services,  and  iricrejiscd  production  of 
<|iialitv  liardwoocls  arc  ivlso  em])hiif5ized. 
The  nic\nsiircs  1  liai\voii]d  be  f-akon  h^^^^ 

Kesoiirce  protection  and  environineiital  eiilianccinent 

Forest  establislimcnt. 

Forest  iiiii)roveinent. 

Recreation  andAvildlifeliabitat  improveineiit. 
Complete  niaiiagenient  planning. 
Production  olhujutiiiiber  piwlucts. 

CoRf^s])ai'ino'  for  progran]  practices  will  be  the  innjor  incerUh'c.  iit 
least  duvino*  the  first  few  year^.  Si^ecial  incentives  AYf)ukl  be  used  wlien 
needed  to  assni'e  availability  of  trnined  and  or^mized  work  crews, 
e((nii)n)ent,  plan! ing  stock,  *and  other  operational  needs,  Incentivos- 
sneh  as  loans  and  nunual  payments  would  be  tested  on  a  pilot  basis. 

Incentives  would  be  inade'a.vailal)le  for  improvin<r  near] v  :JS  million 
ncres  of  forest  in  State^  county/and  municipal  ownerships  in  addition 
totlienoinclnstrial  private  forests. 

The  proa'rimi  is  designed  to  till  specific  gaps  in  existing  coo])erativc 
foresti'y  elForts.  It  will  not  duplicate  existing  institutional  or  opera- 
tiomil  approaches,  but  Avill.  add  to  and  compleihcnt  existimx  forestry 
efforts. 

^  The  niajor  agency  roles  in  the  TJSDA  will  be  played  by  tiie  Forest 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation'Scrvicej  the 
Fanners  Hoine  AchniidstratioUj  the^^  and  the  Soii 

Conservation  Service. 

The  Forest  Service  will  [)i'ovide  leadersliip  and  cooi'dination  at  the 
National  level.  It  will  work  iiiainly  through  the  State  forestry  jigency 
"or"  e(][iiiviMtuit 
program. 

.  During  the  first  year  the  proposed  program  ^vould  provide  for  treat- 
mep.t  of  more  than  LG  million  acres  at  a^'Federal  cost  of  $'21.?rmillion, 
of  AV  h  i  ch  $1 .8  m  i  n  i  on  w'oul  d  be  1  oa  n  s. 

.In.  10  years  treatment  for  SG.T  million  acres  would  be  provided  at  an 
average  annual  Federal  cost  of  $08.5  mill ioUv  of  which  $1.4  million 
woidd  be]oans.\ 

The  program' is  expected  to  increase  annual  growth  of  softwood 
sawtimber  by  8.6  billion  board  feet.  Tliis  program  will  be.  needed 
throughout  the  next  28  years  in  order  to  supply  the  estimated  20.9 
billion  board  f (jet  needed  from  non-industrv  private  lands  by  the  vear 
2000  at  a  relative  price  index  of  115  (100=1962^1967  average  prices)  ^ 

S  UP  L^LKi^rExtAL  ST.\'rE:yrKXT  Of  USD  A  Proposed  Lkgislaiiox  For 

A  Foi^mW  iNXEXXnT^S  PKOGRA:iVt 

In  Juno  1970,  President  IS^ixon  received  and  endorsed  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  Softwood -Lumber  and 
Plywood  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on;  Econoniic^Pplicj^  Th^ 
Foi'ce  i*eported  that  a  substantial  increase  in  the  supply  of  softwood 
ti  mber  p i:od  n  cts  ^vil  1  ..be  need ed  to'  meet  the  Nation's  gro wii  ig  requi  re- 
mentaj  .especiall}^  needs.  Specifically,  the  report 

'  noted  tliat  steadily  increased  supplies  from  non-Federal  forest  lands 
will  become  increasingly  important  in  the  years  ahead. 

"When  he  received  the  Task  Force  report,  President  Nixon  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  press  ahead  with  development  of  pro- 
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,  gfiims  (losi^nicd  to  increase  the  production  and  liiU'Vcsting  of  timber 
oti  State  ;md  i)ii\-iite liiiids,  consistent  ^\■it]l]n!lilltaillillg onvirouiiiontal 
qiiii I  ity.  'rhc  proposed  foi'ostry  incentives  program  is  intended  to  meet 
Jus  objective.  . 

COXIIAI)  ^r.  FoWLlCPc,  JtnXIK  OF  PUOHATH.'  S fTELBY  COUNTT,  AlA.* 

'I'Jic  Fodera  i.  Government  s]iou]d  siippoit  to  the  fullest  tlie  develop- 
ment ol'  oni-  natiii-al  waterways.  Economic  i^rowth,  job  opportunities, 
CA-paiulino-  tax  receipts,  Jiave' ^ollo^v•ed  the  completion  o:t  each  and 
every  developed  waterway  in  the  Nation.  "We  iu  Alabama  are  particu- 
Jarly  aAvaro  of  this.  Two  of  the  Nation's  great  uncompleted  waterway 
|)r()jects  are  in  Ahibania,  the  Coosa-Alabama  Kiver  system  and  the 
leimessee-Toni  l^iigbee  Canal. 

For  years  we  have  souglit  tlie  fidl  development  of  the  Coosa-AIa- 
bama  HIvqv  system.  Tt  extends  from  liome,  Ga..  diagonallv  across  the 
entire  lengtli  of  Alabama— througii  26  counties,  2;^  of  them  rural—to 
enipty  into  the  Mo!)iIe  Bay  and  Gulf  of  i\[exico.  Mucli  lias  been  done. 
The  waterway  will  he  navigable  to  Montgomery  in  September  1971. 
But  the  development  of  the  .system  nortJrof  iMontgomei-y  appears  to 
be  a  slow  go. 

After  years  of  dreams  and  hopes  authority  to  begin  construction  of 
tlie  Tennessee-Tom  Bigbee  Caiial  luis  been  granted.  We  hope  nothing 
will  obstruct  the  oi'dcrly  progress  of  this  project.  Yet  the  oppo.sition 
is  active  and  detei'mincd.  A  national  rural  development  program 
should  afrirm  that  the  completion  of  the  development  of  our  natural 
waterways  is  of  the  highest  priority.  Coniplotioii  of  these  waterways 
^,:fQi:..n{i:yigation..wou 
than  any  other  single  factor.    "  , 

Eay  IlAiiGioxs.  Si':ciU':TAiir,  Iowa  Ass.  or  ELncTRic  Co-ots** 

In  19GS  the  Water  Kcsourccs  Council  of  the  executive  departments 
mci-eased  the  discount  rates  used  by  Federal  agencies  in  evalnating 
pi-oposed  water  developmeiit  projects  from  3%  percent  to  4%  pei^ 
cent,  which  will  be  increased  on  July  1, 1971,  to  .5%  percent.  A  deci- 
sion of  this  sort  makes  many  projects  unfeasible  at  a  time  when  the 
continued  development  of  onr  natural  .resources  for  the  benefit  of 
people  is  paramount.  Here  again,  tliajuiinanrelement  involved  seems" 
to^be;%ss'  impoi'tant  than  the  bookkeeping  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

There  are  other  programs  that  are  viewed  with  dismay  in  this 
rcgnon.  What  IS  happening  in  the  Missouri  Eiver  Basin  in  reijard  to 
1  rrigation  pi-oj ects ?  Projects  authorized  27  years  ago  have  never  been 
funded,  and  yet  today  Avith  the  urgent  need  for  conservation-  and 
recreation,  these  funds  remain  frozen.' 
 -O^e  pj"ogran\aii:gently-neoded,to  ini^ 

also  enhance  recreational  opportvuiities  is  the  complete  development 
of  oil  r  soil  and  water  resources.  It  is  appal  ling  that  tlie  soil  conserva- 
tion service  has  been  in  existence  since  1935,  and  yet  less  than  one- 
third  of  our  cropland  has  received  proper  land  treatment.  The  Federal 
Govenmient  should  cxi)and  the  soil  conservation  program  andlncrea.se 
the  funding  with  the  goal  that  all  agricultural  land  will  receive 
conservation  treatment  by  a  specific  date. 

♦Pngc  075.  nrn— Ilciiriiig  HI, 
■  **Pa(;e  703—IIoiu'ing  nr. 


Statement  of  Virgil  Fodxess,  East  Eim:iv  Powkr  Cooi>kuati\'k. 

■  .  Lenxox,  S.  Dak.*  .  . 

^Ve  jilso  plead  M-ith  this  committee  to  prevent  tlie  fidiniiiist.ration 
irom  turtlicr  eroding  the,  EEA  2-povcent  louii  pvoffranh  RE\  In^ 
been  one  of  the.  Foderal  Governinent;s  most  snccessiiT!  ninii  devcloi)- 
mcnt  progranis.  While  boiieiitin.ir  inoi'C  tlum  20  luiliiou  inii-al  ■Viiior- 
icans,  the  liEA: program  iins  paid  more  than  $.1  billion  of  interest  to 
tJiGl^cderal  trovcrmncnt  in  addition  to  repavina-  on  schedule  virtuallv 
eA-cry  penny  of  prmci pie,  " 

At  a  tiine  when  nuich  of  the  Nation  is  continually  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  blackouts,  broA\-iioiits.  and  freozeoiits  due  to  sliorta-vp^^  of 
electric  power  it  becomes  indisputable,  that  tJie  REA  loan  fund  n1>ni'o- 
priations  shoiildlie  increased  for  Iwth  distribution  and  power  sin  ml  v 
cooperatives.  Only  th.c  Congress  can  provide  siicli  increased  annroDri- 
ation  and  we  urgently  apj^eal  to  this  committee  to  reconnnend'  such 
congressional,  action.  v^l.ui 

The  Xational  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association's  latest  sur- 
yey  of  loan  fund  needs  of  its  niembers  rcA'cals  that  bv  the  end  of  lf)72 
here  w'ou  d  be  a  baclclog  of  $!)64.  million  of  unmet  needs.  Yet,  the 
19/2  loan  budget  wdl  rneet  roughly  only  one-third  of  tliese  necds^ 

Here  in  the  Missouri  Basin  States,  tkislack  of  adequate  loan  funds  is 
particularly  crucial.  Rural  electric  systems  liave  been  hard'  nut  to 
carry  on  oveir with  2  peix-ent  money;  because  our  con.sumer  density 
ju  some  cases  dropped  to  loss  than  one  consumer  per  mile  of  line  The 
total  average  density  is  somewhere  around  onl  v  two  or  two  and  a  half 
per  mile.  :>    ■ '  "  ' 

rural  dc  elopment  and  a  better  quality  of  life  for  rural  people,  we 
sugges  ^that  the  slow  strai-ulation  of  the  rural  electric!  pi-oo-'-am 
isJiardly  indicative  of  such  concern.  While  the  coopcratiles  have 

R.uial  Utilities  Corporative  Finance  Corp.-this  institution  is  in 
tl^REA  bon-oLT'"''*  '""^^^ ^^'^  "^'"^^^  ^^Ptal  requirements  of 

RonEUT  W.  SrrivEL^-.  Ivp,-n;iAL  Devklopment  Manager,  Xeurasicv 

^■■..  Jr'lJBLIC  I^OV'KP  DISTRICT,  COLUMBIA,  Is^EBR.**' 

•ly  40 

^    .w.  .^ation 

1  ,1  .-^  —  —  Department  of  Affriculture  should 

expand  the  soi  conservation  i)rogram,  and  incrcase1:he  funding  with 
ne  goal  tJnit  a  1  agricultural  land  needing  it  will  receive  consen'ation 
treatment  within  0  years.  Soil,  and  water  conservation  practices 
reduce  flooding,  silting,  and  pollution  of.  our  streams;  preserve  =oil 
improve  crop  productidn ;  j^revent  erosion :  provide  wildlife  habitat 
create  recreational  opportunities;  and  stabilize  streamflow  and  wntei' 
tabJes.  Much  of  the  engineering  work  has  already  been  done  With 
S'i'f  f  encouragement  from  the  Federal  Goveniment, 

^the  constiuction  of  th.e  necessary  structures  and  the  installation  of 

•Pntrc  5,S1— ilohrliig  III. 
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conservation  practices  ^vould  provide  nii  iniincdiate  econoniic  input 
iiito  rural  areas  and  create  recreational  opportunities  to  iinpro^T.  the 
quality  of  life.  It  Nvonkl  be  an  investiiient  in  Anierica/s  future.  In 
addition  to  increased  fundino\  tlic  Department  of  A^ii^i-ieulturc  could 
encourngo  the  application  of  conservation  practices  i)y  oliniinatin^;* 
connnocilty  subsidy  programs  on  crops  jrro\vn  on  laud  not  adequaicly 
treated  after  the  lO-year  program. 

Statcmkxt  op  L.  C.  **Ct.uj..:'  Cakpkxtkr,  Vick  Piu-sinKVP, 
MiDCONTixKXT  Fau3i;kl\s  .V  ssocLvj-iON-,  CoLi'^riiiA,  ^Lo'' 

]\ray  I  again  im\  personal  experience-  I  serve  on  the  Governors 
waterslied  advisory^  coniiniirce  wluch  juakes  reconuuendatious  and 
establishes  priorities  of  action  under  Public  LaAv  rlie-  Watci^shed 
Protection  aud  Flood  Prevention  Act.  These  projects  arc  classic 
examples  of  conununity  developmeut.  Flood  and  erosion  control 
pi'oteetion  plus  environmeiitarcontrol  and  improved  cro])  production 
capabilities  are  provided  the  farmer,  ^vhile  his  city  cousins  arc  pro- 
vided crater  supplies,  recreation,  us, well  as  environmental  improve- 
ment.* 

'"'It  has  been  almost  embarrassing  to  sei-ve  ou  this  advisory  committee 
durino*  the  last  year.  Here  i^-  our  dilemma :  Eleven  Avatersheds  author- 
ized for  detail  phumiuii':  three  watershed  nreas  aAvuitino'  planning 
authorizatioir  in  Washington,  threo^  areas  Avith  preliminary 

investigation  started:  four  areas  Avitli  priority  gi veil  for  pi^xliminary 
investigation.  And,  at  our: last  meeting,  approximately  eiglit  addi- 
tional Avatershed  areas  made  requests  to  be  considered.  Our  duly  action 
Avas  to  mu vty  two  of  the'most  niWi torioi^  of  the  eiglit  requests  into 
the  category  of  being  considered  for  preliminary  i]ivestigation. 

STAxarEXT.  or  JoTix  S.  IVtloi-k,  PKi::sn)i=:xT,  Xa^jioxal  Associatiox- 
;0F  CoxsKin\vnox  Districts,  SoMan-iixK,  Ti:xx.''^^ 

Wo  need  a'national  growth  policy  that  is  founded  on  calculations  of 
tins  kind.  We  also  need  a  national  land  use  policy  that  sets  fortli  those 
a.i*eas  best  suited  to  agriculture,  urban  development,  recreation, -open 
space,  timber  production,  pulrlic  facilities,  transportation,  and  indus- 
trial development;  and  the  conditions  under  which  suck  uses  are  con- 
sidered acceptable.  Growth  policy  and  land  policy  are  inseparable. 

This  country  needs  to  take  one  further  step.  This  is  to  take  deliber- 
ate action,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  policies  suggested  above,  to  reduce 
further  migration  to  the  cities  by  encouragingtfie  develo]Mnent  of,  new 
centers  of  population  in  appropriate  AUicoiigested  locations  and  up^ 
grading  the  quality  of  life  in  what  may  always  be  expected  to  remain 
essentially  rural  areas. 

,  Thei'e  are  three  kinds  of  programs  already  xnider  way  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  with  which  our  conservation  districts  are  intimately  associ- 
ated, which  should  be  at  the  core  of  an  expanded  and  more  eflective 
rural  developineiit  .process  in  the  United  States.  They  are  upstream 
watershed  projects,  resource  conservation  and  development  projects,, 
and  river  basin  planning  and  development. 

♦Pafce  254— Hearing  IV.  ' 
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Tliorc  arc  over  1.000  u])stroain  watcM'sliod  projects  underway  aicross 
America.  Tlioy  pi^event  floods  vvliidi  would  otherAviso  daniago  crops* 
sinull  towns,  and  bnsinosKos.  Thoy  ])i'ovido  walor  for  municipal  uso. 
recreation,  aiid  indnstrios.  They  prevent  erosion,  increase  farm  income, 
and  eiiliancc  naturalbeauty. 

,  Construe!  ion  of  r'escrvoirs  and  other  structui'es  in  these  progi'anis 
lias  already  i)i'ovidod  10,000  man-years  of  employment.  Small  local 
contriictoi's  liandle  miich  of  this  woi'k.  Tl^cir  ex'penditui'os  for  tjfas 
and  oil,  concreie,  set^d,  and  fertilizer,  and  other  supplies  have  a  sijj^nifi- 
cant  im])aet  in  rural  conununities. 

\\\  lOTO,  57.000  new  jobs  had  been  created  through  expansion  of 
established  indnslries  in  watershed  projects  and  the  arrival  of  new 
ones  nnide  possible"  by  the  flood  protection  and  Avator  supplies  pro- 
vided: Over  five  million  visitor  days  of  recreation  liayc  resulted, 
fin'thei' irni)rovin<r  local  economies. 

In  addition  to  the  1.000  projects  already  sponsored  by  conserva- 
tion districts  and  municipal  governments,  with  assistance  from  ITSDA 
^Lnjd^Stato  age.iicies.  there  are  air  rJditional  2,000  projects  for  which 
applications  iuive  been  made.  And' there  are  another  6.000  projects 
that  are  potentially  feasible  under  existing  standards,- 

Kcsourccy  Conservation  and  Development  Projects  are  sponsored 
under  the  1062  Food  iind  Agriculture  Actv  Tlte  purpose  of  these 
projects,  and  there  arc  TO  in  operatioUv  is  to  plan  the  use  of  soil, 
wtiter,  foi'osfc,  I'ccreational,  and  other  natural  resources  for  economic 
improvement  on.  a  nmlticounty  basis.  Xcw  ways  to  utilize  and  process 
agrici iltui'ah  products  a ixi  developed,  ^few  crops  with  better  markets 

 a i'e..:  reconi mended  and  growihWiCinibcr. -utilization 

expanded.  Water-supplies  are  developed,  and  new  industries.attracted. 
Social  and  educational  services  arc  upgraded.  Tourist  aud  recrea- 
tion o]-)portimities  \m\  exploited.  New  parks  and  hunting  aud  fishing 
areas  ai-e  opened. 

This  is  true  rural  d(n^clopnuMit  because  it  uses  the  unique  resources 
available  to  the  coinnuuiity  on  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
that  is  put  to  work,  not  laid  on  a  shelf . 

liiver  basin  ^  planning,  which  integrates  watershed  projects. 
K.O.  &  .D.  projects,  and  other  ecouoniic  dcvclopnient  M'Ork  into  a 
compi'ehensi ve  whole,  ties  together  such  progi'ams  into  a  system 
that  meets  regional  needs  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Such  work  needs 
further  supi)ort.  but  we  cannot  emphasize  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
programs  that,  meet'  day-to-day  problems  of  people  at  the  farm  and 
local  conununity  level.' 

It  may  he  more  glamoi'ous  to  set  forth  wliolly  new  ideas  for  gen- 
erating rural  growth,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  concept  of  those 
progi'ams^is  sound,  and  that  their  acceleration  will  be  higldy  efl'ectivc. 

l^aws.  fundS:  programs,  nnd  policies  are  of  no  us(V 'without  Icaderv 
ship  and  social  organization,  The  n^.embers  of  this  committee  are 
familial:  with^  the  netsroi'k  of  conservation  .districts  that  exists 
thi'onghoiit  tliis  Tvatioii.  These  districts  are  no  longer  simply  ero- 
.sion  control  districts  as  they  were  in  the  late  1030's.  And  they  no 
longer  work  exclusively  witli  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in*pro- 
viding  services  to  local  ban  downers  and  coninuuuties* 

Today's  conservation  districts  are  more  representative  of  all  the 
people  in  tlieir  communities^  both  rural  and  urban.  They  plan  and 
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lielp  to  caiTv  oui.  a  wido  varii^ty  of  pm2:rains  dcsi^^mad  to  use  nat- 
ural resources  iiiorc  dllcicMitiy/ Tlicy  sponsor  Avaforshad  projects, 
resources  cojiservatioii  and  development  projects,  and  sediniejit  con- 
trol projrrnnis.  They  assist  witli  rocrcatioiK  fish  ;uid  wkllifc  enliance- 
]neiit,  and  forestj'y  developments.  Tliey  woi'k  witli  a  irreat  ]iun\l)er  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  onvii'onmejUaK  agricultunil.  planning,  and 
eeoiiojiiie  dovelopn^ent  ;i<!;encies. 

Jn  areas  of  rapid  nvUin  growth*  tiiey  liave  foi'nicd  regional  associa- 
t'.ions  to  coordinate  resource  work.  These  liave  been  formed  in  tlie  Chi- 
cago.^Muniea])olis.  southeastei'ii  Wisconsin,  Upper  Great  Lakes,  cen- 
tral Nevada,  San  Fi'aiieisco  J^ay.  and  Indianapolis  areas,  among  others. 

Ill  recent  years,  State  legislatures  liave  enacted  over  100  Jiew  laws 
giving  districts  wider  i^espoiisihilities  for  resources  deve!o|)n)ent,  'i'licy 
iiave  provided; as  have  county  goveruments,  additional  funds  to  carry 
out  tjicir  work.  The  Congress  iias  recognized  tlieir  growing  capabili- 
ties, givijig  them  additional  rcs])onsibi]ities  in  tilie  exteii'ded  Groat 
JNains  Conservation  program  and  the  new  Water  Bank  i^rograni. 

It  is  our  view  tlhat  conservation  districts,  if  given  additional  funds 
and  re^sponsibilities,  can  provide  the  sorely  needed  leadership  and 
coordination  for  rural  devclopnient  tliroughoiit  the  Nation  at  the  local 
]e\'el  They  are  subdivisioiis  of  State  go verjnnent,  tliey  include  virtually 
eveiy  acre  of  land  in  the  Nation,  an dithey  are  rGCoguized  for  their  ded- 
ication to  the  principles  of  scientific  land  use  planning  and  bipartisan 
action.  . 

I  tliink  that  tlie  depresced  areas  of  this  Nation- need  some 
advantage  over  the  exploded  areas  of  this  Nation.  I  think — for 
-  instajice^  San  Francisco  says  they-nccd  jrt<>re  \raterf  but  they  jnay  jieed 
less  people.  I  tliink  tlliei^e  need  to  be  iiicentivejiiiitiative/nionetary  rea- 
sons to  cause  disbursements.  The  depressed  areas  must  have  aji  advan- 
tagCvthere  must  be  a  rcaHOa  for  something  tohappen  there. 

It  is  not  easy  to  detonate  action  in  these  areas  unless  an  economic  ad- 
yautage  for  something  to  happen  will  not  'happen.  So  I  think  there 
is  justirication  in  it  and  I  think  it  would  result  in  the  good  of  the 
Nation. 

Frj^nEUTGK  0.  AVj^kso,  Noktijavkst  Nebk.-vska  Coivlaiuxii'v  Acriox 
Couxor^  EusiiviFiLE,  Nebr.'^- 

One  tiling  that  I  doji't  think  lias  been  brought  up,  we  do  need  some 
expertise  and  advice/ We  got  into. an  area  wliere  we  were  competing 
Avitli  foreign  imports  and  tliis  was  a  shoemaking  business,  and  we 
thought  that  we  could  take  our  inininnun  wage  peoplCj  and  they  all 
are  minimum  ^^age,  and  they  are  all  unskilled,  and  train  thenv  ancl 
compete  with  Italian  shoes,  and  tihat  is  impossible*  So  we  failed  in  that 
respect 

We  were  fortunate;  Ave  did  find  out  tliat  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  very  gracious^in  loaning  money  for  our  brick  and  mortar 
setup,  our  buildijig.  Then  they  stopped  there.  And  then  when  you  fail, 
liere  they  come.  And  I  do  think  that  wlien  you  live  500  miles  from  the 
'home  ollice  of  Small  Business  Administration,  they  could  possibly  liii-e 
some  people,  maybe  some  of  these  retired  people  who  were  jnentioned 
earlier  today,  to  come  out  and  give  you  a  hand. 

*r.U'0  ISG— Hearing  V.  -  ' 
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A  small  toAvn  of  1.200  pco])]:^.  doesn't  lia  vo.  a  ^T(?at  aivionnt  ot  knowl- 
edge in  big  business  managenitjnt  and  productn'ity  and  jji  jnarketiug. 
So  I  tliink  they  should  follow  that  up. 

STATJOrr.XT  OF  KrCHARD        KtXXE.  CiriEF,  IxduSTRFAL  DKVELOl'>rKXT, 

Slasti  PixK  Aia':A  Plaxivixo  axiV  "Die viclop-ali^xt  Co3Dri:?siox.  Way- 
CROSS,  Cta.,  is  Behalf  of  ]\Iax      Hakkal,  Executive  DiRECTOir'^ 

The  JJopartmont  pf  Agriculture  recently  employed  Fantus  Coin- 
paiiy  to  detcrjiiine  if  its  program  can  aid  rural  development,  specilica  I  ly 
in  the  jield  of  industrial  development.  We  Avill  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  Fantus  report,  cxcei^t  to  refer  to  two  specilic  i)6ints  made.  USD  A 
Avas  told  that  research  is  needed  on  location  opportuiiities  specific  to 
community  si/.c  and  geography  and  documented  with  specilic  indus- 
trial cost  data.  This  is  airexpensive  task  requiring  traiiied  researoliei'S 
or  money  to  pay  for  consulting  services.  In  many  cases  local  oom^ 
mittees  of  manuf acturei's  migiit.  become  involved,  but  it  also  takes 
guidance  for  these  committees^  Not  every  Economic  Development 
District  or  APCD  has  staif  qualified  to  handle  this  activity;  and  if 
it  docs,  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  undertake  new  programs  nor  to 
disseniinate  results  of  this  research  once  it  is  completed. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration (EDA)  5  through  tlie  encomvigement  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
iUGi^t  Districts;  also  is  involved  in  '^T'ural"  development.  EDA  on  a 
]iationaT  level;  however,  now  seems  to.be  leaning  toward  an  urban 
(•anccpt—concehtrating  its  eflbrl-s  to  promote  larger  grov/th  cejiters 
siich  as  coMifuntties  hltvlTig '50.000  popul a^     or  more. 

In  a  receiit  speeds  .^fr.  Arnold  H.  Leibowitz,  Director  of  tlie  Oflice 
of  Technical  Assistance  in  the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
said  there  Avas  little  effort  being  made  to  transfer  technologies  resulting 
f  I'om  technical  assistance  researcli  projects; Repoi'ts  go  unimplementecl 
in  many  crises  because  there  is  no  one  interested.  He  saj^s  there  is  a 
need  to  build  capabilities  to  produce  what  he  terms  "follow-on  efforts". 
In  fact,  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  transmit  these  reports  to  tlie 
Economic  Development  Districts  with  staffs  capable  of  transferring 
J  technologies.  Shice  the  so-called  ^*cost  reduction"  policy  of  the  Eco- 
nomic DeA'Clopment  Administration  has  dealt  a  sharp  bloAv  to  the 
ser\-iee  potential  of  Slash  Pine  and  a  numljor  of  otiier  districts  through- 
out the  country,  it  would,  be  necessary  for  the  districts  to  be  provided 
additional  funding  in  oi'der  to  successfully  deal  with  substantial  new 
responsibilities. 

Gov.  J,  ^J:  Exox  OF  NKmusivA''*"*  -  - 

•  Tourism— we  have  not  yet  tapped  the  potential  of  tourism  or  leisure- 
type  activities  in  our  rural  areas.  Specilic  Federal  funds  available  to 
support  the  PAL  program  could  aid  and  accelerate  development  of 
lakes^  ponds,  cabin  sites,  vacation  facilitieSj  and  hunting  reservoirs  in. 
order  to  better  utilize  our  natural  resources.  . 
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Senator  Hekrt  Bellmon^ 

Moi'c  niral  jobs  could  also  be  created  through' development  ot  the 
great  rccreatioi^al  potential  of  ruiiil  America.  Natural  lalccs  and  for- 
ests developed  into  recreational  ccntei-s  can  provide  substantial  in- 
comes to  rural  people  employed  to  manage  them.  And  ^m\t  influxes 
of  vacationers  can  create  a  market  for  small  business  services  which 
A\"ould  bring  additioiial  revenue. 

Mauimck  a.  TePasrk.  Ma  you,  Siou.n  Ck.vtkr.  Io\va  ■ 

III.  Lovj-cost  recreation.  Federal  fundin.ii'  and  matchina'  fui\ds  can 
cmitinue  to  make,  a_  ti-cmendous  couti-ibution  to  the  quality  of,  rural 
living  through  various  I'cci-oationai,  Open  Space,  and  otlicr  similar 
programs.  Some  of  these  ell'orts  have  h-nt  thi'msclves  to  mifoitunate 
innuendoes  and  political  bigotry,  but  the  principle  stands  hrm  tlvat 
cncoui-agement  toward  tlic  elTicioiit  and  economic  use  of  leisure  time 
is  of  tlio  utmost  importance  socially  and  economicallv  for  our  rural 
areas.  :  '  ' 

Dr.  1).  13.  Vaiixj!: R,  Prksfdi^xt.  Uxi\-KKsrrY  of  Nkbrasea  ^ 

A  fifth  pohit  that  I  sliouki  like  to  make  is  that  specific  programs 
must  be  designed  to  help  enrich  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  Anie'rica. 
Jxt  me  oll'ei'  a  specific  recommendation.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the 
niost  cfFecti>'C  instrument  in  hel])ing  achieve  this  objective  is  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  which  during  its  brief  history, 
lias  rnade-  a'  sigjuficiuit  cojTti'ibutioii  t 

throughout  Aincrica.  Working  through  the  State  councils  for' the  arts, 
this  agency  of  our  Federal  Go\-ermnent  has  the  potejitial  for  malcing 
even  more  effective  contributions  and  witli  a  particular  emphasis  on. 
improving  the  life-style  of  rural  America. 

Statement  OF  j\Iax  Iuijurz,  General  i^EAXAOKi;.  Lour  Ebtr  Public 
Power  District.  CoLtiMius.  NEBR.'' 

I  tliink  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  the  good  living  foi'  all 
of  the  employees  of- the  concern  that  locates  in  this  area.  This  takes 
on  many  aspects.  If  we  just  look  at  a  few,  oi:  those  in  Columbus  wliich 
have  influenced  this  in' the  past  we, will  find  that  Columbus  has  a 
very  fine  elementary  school  system,  they  have  just  completed  a  jmiior 
college  which  is  also  sti-ong  in  vocational  teaching  which  is  made 
available  and  coordinated  with  the  industries  in  tlic  area  to  supply 
their  needs.  IVc  have  a  fine  golf  coui-sc  and  country  club,  we  have  a 
fine  municipal,  golf  course.  We  are  accessible  to'the  metropolitan 
ai-ea  of  Lincohi  and  Omaha  within  about  an  hour  and  a  half  drive. 
"We  have  very  fine  hunting  in  the  immediate  area. 
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We.  hiu-o  a  fi]ic>ko.  which  is  put  of  a  paiikhiir  luscrvoii-  ownod 
by  the  power  district.  Tlio  coiistnictioii  of  this  lako  is  :iu  indication 
of  the  f(>6ling  of  tJie  powor  district  for  tlio,  coiiiiiniiiily.  Tliis  is  a 
200-acrc  lake,  and  the  way  it  was  coiistructwl  required  sonic  wave 
protection.  TJiis  could  be  done  '  y  either  concrete  waihs  (o  i)roteet 
tlm  banks  or  by  a  gradually  sloping  bank.  TJic  lake  was  (;on.strncrod 
with  fairly  flat  slo])ing  bank's  which  weri;  eovei'ed  with  grave!  so 
that  w(v_]iave  a  2{)0-acre  lake  ^y\t\\  ii  complete  beach  on  nil  four  sides 
so  that  it  is  a  very  line  reci-eation  area  for  this  coniniunitv  and  this 
ai-ea. 

We  hiivc  an  area  here  which  is  basically  made  up  of  relativelv 
small  communities  so  that  practically  any  place  in  town  In  CohunbuV 
you  can  be  to  Avork  within  5  mimites  al^er  you  lea.vc  your  residence; 
you  have  plenty  of  time  to  go  home  for  lunch:  yon  have  plenty  of  time 
to  go  out  for  recreation  or  for  other  outside  activities  after  voiir 
normal  day  of  work  is  done.  This  is  extremely  important  for  some 
pt'ople. 

Wc  liavG  an  outstanding  example,  in  our  area,  of  what  a  small 
industry  can  do  to  support  a  small  community.  This  is  in  the  town  of 
Lindsay  (population  291)  where  the  Lindsay  i\Ianufaeturing  Co- 
manufactures  irrigation  equipment.  This  town  'is  growing,  is  prospci-- 
ous,  and  has  a  fine  spirit  because  tJiere  is  an  iiidustry  that  is  pro- 
viding jobs  in  the  community. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Evans,  Vice  PitEsiDENT  fou  ErrENsioN,  OKn.\no5iA  State 
llMVERsm-,  SmwATER,  Okla.*  ■ 

Next  observation :  "Rural  development  as  an  aggressively  wanted 
comniunitywide  action  program  cannot  start  unless  local  people  want 
it,  and  it  cannot  succeed  unless  local  loaders  aggressively  promote  it. 
If  a  comimmity  lacks  leadership,  if  it  lacks  local  concern,  if  it  is  not 
convinced  that  it  should  become  a  better  place  to  live,  tlicii  perhaiis  it 
shouldn't." 

That  is  a  direct  quotation  from  the  publication  Kew  Life  in  the 
Country,  with  which  1  ain  sure  you  are  farailiiir.  I  wholly  subscribe  to 
that  philosophy.  It;  is  not  for  us  as  part  of  a  university  to  tell  the  people 
m  a  community  winch  way  they  ought  to  go.  We  can  help  them  assem- 
ble the  facts,  to  really  study  and  identify  accurately  what  those  prob- 
lems are.  They  need  to  make  the  decision.  We  help  them  sort  out  the 
alteniatives  and  figure  we  do  not  know  what  the  best  alternatives  aio 
for  them. 

As  a  part,  of  the  same  idea,  a  .statement  I  wrote  several  years  ao-o 
seems  relevant  and  apropos :  - 

In  a  political  democracy,  it  is  true  that  people  demand  to  be 
consulted  and  exercise  the  right  to  pass  judgment;  but  they  do 

expect  to  be  led  by  the  leaders  of  the  institutions  in  .societv. 
Leadei-ship  f  or  University  Extension  personnel  here  is  earned  by  the 
development  of  factual  nniterial,  assisting  local  pcople  to  analvze  wlnit 
it  means  to  them,  and  by  helping  them  arrive  at  a  decision  on*  a  con  rsc 
of  action  vvliere  they  want  to  go, 

•  *Page8  22  and  23— Vol,  V. 
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RuuAL  Elkcirig  Co-oi's  Divi'RsiFY  IX  ArrKiiw  To  Ki;kp  Moke  Cus- 

T0MK1«  DOWX  ox  TlIK  FaILM* 

■  By  Jiiines  C.  Tanner 

_  LAFAyBjTK.  La.— An  iiggrossive new  business  is  beginning  l:o  sin- face 
ill  smalltown  America.  It  is  called  a  rural  electric  e6o])erafivor 

By  name  at  least,  the  nonprolit  consruner-owned  co-()i)s  known  as 
rural  electrics  ai-e  old-tiniers,  Farmers  started  them  in  the  1!).jOs  witli 
2%  loans  from  the  Rural  EIcc.triliciition.A.dviiiriistration.  Tliev  dro\'e 
the  kerosoue  himp  from  the  countryside,  oidy  to  lijid  that  more  than 
bright  lights  wertt  needed  to  keep  people 'do^Yll  on  the  faviii. 

;  iiut  now  the  rural  electrics  ai'e  making  a  comebaclv— by  shedding  the 
farmer  image  and  by  becoming  actiA-ists  in  their  coimnun ities. 

:  This  new  approach  by  the  rural  electrics  has  made  a  liomeowner  out 
of  Eodney  Savoy.  The  ^iy-year-old  truckdriver  from  nearby  Scott,  La., 
had  given  up  on  getting  a  home  loan  until  he  attended  one  of  the  meet- 
ing-son housing  being  held  in  this  area  by  Southwest  f^uisiana  Electric 
Mem bei'ship  Corp.,  or  Slenico,  of  Lafayette.  The  co-op  steered  him  to 
the  F  arniers  Home  Admiiiistration  for  (iuancing  and  told  Jiim  how  to 
appjy.  Mr.  Savoy  now  is  building  u  three-bedi-oom  brick  house. 

Thanks  dso  to  Slemco-s  efforts,  a  ]iew  school  for  mentally  retiirded 
clnldrcn  is  being  builfc  in  the  little  town  of  Iota.  At  the  towirs  request. 
Slemco  helped  iota  make  a  pitch  in  tlie  Louisiana  legislature  for  the 
.school. 

1500STS  TMNTS,  llAXDUCS  HIRING 

^'ThuLaf  ay  ctte  co-op  gct^ 

plant  uncler  construction  at  Martinville.  The  plant  will  provide  r.OlH) 
jobs  for  the  area,  reports  U.J.  Gajan,  general  nnmager  of  Slemco.  lie 
should  know.  After  lielping  St.  Martinville  get  thc'now  industry,  he 
sent  Slemco  stairers  to  the  town  to  screen  job  applicants  for  the  plant. 

Around  the  oil  fields,  rice  paddies  and  crayfish  and  catfish  farnis.of 
Cajunland— this  French-speaking  part  of  south  Louisiami— Slemco 
IS  considered  somc\vhat  of  a  swinger.  Its  annual  meeting  of  consumer- 
members  draws  more  tiian  10,000  and  is  considered  one  of  the  biii'gest 
fetes  of  the  year  in  Lafayette.  ^  " 

Slemco  isn't  a  typical  co-op.  With  38,000  consumer  meinbers,.it  is  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  biggest,  in  the  nation.  But  its  change  in  empha- 
sis to  community  developmejit  is  beiiig  shared  increasingly  by  the  other 
rural  electrics.  V 

The  co-ops  are  sponsoring  and  promoting  and  m  some,  cases  build- 
ing, new  houses,  schools,  parks,  golf  courses,  swimming  pools,  hospi- 
tals, resorts  and  factories  in  the  rural  areas.  Samplings  of  scores  of 
the  nation's  1,000  rural  electrics  indicate  that  at  least  three  out  of 
every  10  are  involved  iii  such  npnpower  projects  in  the  regions  they 
serve,  and  the  trend  appears  to  be  snowballing. 

"We've  got  to  make  the  rural  areas  more  palatable  to  stop  the 
migration  to  the  cities,"  sa3'S  W.  V.  Thomas,  general  manager  of  the 
Wiscoiism  stat;e  association  of  rural  electrics. 

Growing  evidence  suggests  the  migration  already  has  stopped  and 
perhaps  reversed.  With  new  highways  and  the  clean  air  of  the  coun- 
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tryside  bcckoniii^,  more  lU'banitcs  ]no\-ing  to  smaller  towns  and 
commufcini^  to  jobs  in  the  cities.  Many  others  are  building  weekend 
and  vacation  liomes  in  the  rural  areas.  '"Everybody  wants  his  li\'e 
acres  in  the  country,"  says  a  Texas  CO  op  oflicial.  ' 

Obviously,  the  rural  electrics  'Oginning  to  benefit.  Nationally, 
these  co-ops  have  6.5  million  m  .inked  to  their  lines  and  are  ex- 
pected to  add  at  least  150,000  more  this  year.  More  than  half  of  the  20 
million  to  2.5  million  people  provided  power  by  .the  co-ops,  based  on 
four  persons  per  meter,  already  are  "nonfarm"^( electricity  users  who 
may  live  on  the  farm  but  don't  make  their  living  there)',  and  seven 
out  of  eight  new  customers  of  tlie  co-ops  fa  11  in  this'catcgory. 

The  nictuniorphosis  ill  membership  rolls  is  reflectedln  part  by  the 
changing  attitudes  of  the  co-ops.  "To  say  we  took  the  lantern  ol!  the 
farnr  means  nothing  to  nwst  of  our  members  now,"  says  Konald  J. 
Knouse,  manager  of  member  and  communiiy  service  for  Blue  Kidge 
Iillcctrio  MemGership  Corp.,  Lenoir,  N.C.  He  notes  tliat  only  10%^  of 
Blue  liidge's  customers  derive  most  of  their  income  from  farming 
today,  versus  90%  25  years  ago. 

Even  so,  the  so-called  iiivestor-owned  and  municipal"  power  com- 
panies are  continuing  to  cut  into  the  territories  of  the  co-ops,  leavins^ 
many  of  them  only  with  still-sparsely  settled  regions.  And  many  of 
tlie  residents  of  these  regions  n re  among  the  nation's  poorest. 


TJ-IE    TENNESSEE    VALLEY   AUTHOEITY:   A  RUKAL 

DEVELOPER  SINCE  1933 

Tin:  DrxATUR  Stoio:'^ 

(Speccli  by  Barrett  SlieUon,  Editor,  Decatur  (Ga.)  Daily,  Sept  5, 
1J)-J9  to  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Confereiice  on  tlic  Conserva- 
tion and  Utilisation  ol'  Eesonrces,) 

Ladie^;  and  Gontlcnien  oJ'  the  United  Nations  Conference : 
I  am  privilcgetl  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  a  town 
tliat  has  come  from  'M^otliin*  to  something"'  in  15  years  of  a  working 
partnership  between  the  Tennessee  Valle}--  Ai;thoritY  and  the  people 
of  my  towji. 

It  has  happened  to  usj  it  can  happen  to  yoUj  if  you  have  the  courage, 
the  intelligent  determination  and  make  the  most  of  your  opportunities. 
For  TV^ATis  not  a  magic  wand.  TVA  would  be  helpless  to  activate 
community  progress  Avithont  the  brains  and  the  energies  of  a  free 
people. 

In  the  beginning  I  opposed  TVA,  I  didn't  know  wiiat  it  intended.  I 
knew  I  Avanted  no  goveiiiment  control  of  my  life,  nor  over  tlie  Ij\es 
of  niy  people. 

Throughout  much  of  our  lives  the  progressive  citizens  of  Decatur 
had  tried  to  better  conditions.  And  it  appeared  that  no  matter  in  what 
direction  they  turned,  the  result  was  far  from  produrhig  lasting  good. 

Then  1033-  Economic  d^vpression  settled  down  on  the  United^States, 
moi'o  pronomiced  if  possibk  in  the  Tennessee  Wiley  and  in  Decatur. 

The  one  niajnr  industry  we  had,  Avhich  liad  kept  2.000  men  at  work, 
closed.  This  railroad  shop  gave  way  to  Qr^  truck  and  tlie  bus  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  Decatur  lost  this  indnstry  completely.  Another 
indnstry  whicli  in  earlier  years  we  had  bronght  from  New  England 
with  considerable  subsidy  hilnone^' ,  went  bankrupt.  A  third  industry, 
manufactnrer  of  fuU-fasliiohed  hosiery,  went  to  tl\e  wall  from,  poor 
management  and  bad  times.  Seven  of  eight  banks  in  on?-  county  closed. 

Our  farm.situation.  ,We  had  only  one  crop  in  the  Decatur  area — 
cotton— and  cotton,  was  five  cents  a  pound*  Lands  were  selling  for 
taxesj  the  people  were  ill-honsed,  ill-clothed  and  out  of  hope. 
•  So  you  can  see.  that  we  were  .:ot  interested  in  sa^nng  a  dollar  or  so 
on  our  powerl^ill.  Tliat  AVould  solve  little  or  notliing.  TVe  needed  jobs 
and  opportunities  for  our  people,  - 

Into  this  dismal,  P<^rplexed  economic  setting  one  late  midwinter 
afternoon  came  David  Lilienthah  then  a  member  of  the  board  of 
dii*ectors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  AuthoritA^  Four  of  our  citizens  who 
had  loui^r  h;3en  hopeful  of  improying  conditions  generally  met  him 
in  confeva:ir<'-:.  We  were  al^^^  frankly  hostile,  for  he  represented  to 
us  another  vray  of  thought  and  another  way  of  life.  ^Ind  our  convcr- 
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sal'.ion  nn^Ut  he  suiiiinn rizpd  in  tliis  fusliion.  -'.Vl]  riirlit.  \o\vvo.  hove, 
yoi.i  wci-c  not  iuvitod.  Imr  you're  licre.  Von  in  conmiancl,  now  M-litit 
lire,  you  fioiiig-  to  do?"* 

Diive  le.Mnt'd  liis  chair  hack  iiirainst  tlio  \YalI  iind  t!u>  f.winldo  oT  a 
siriilo  cnnic  into  his  oyi'f^.  a.s  he  said  -iontiy  and  linnlv,  "Tin  not.  iroinir 
to  do  anything.  Yon"ro  i^'oin^  to  do  it."' 

He  went,  on  to  tell  lus  sonict]iin«r  ^Yo,  novel-  knew  IjolVn-e.  ]  le  Avont  on 
to  sjiy  t)iat,_TVA  would  provide  the  tools  ot'  oi)portunitv— -Hood  con- 
trol, ni'ilaria  control,  navigation  on  the  fiver,  iow  cost"  power,  lest- 
denionstrution  .farming  to  show  how  onr  .soils  could  he  retuiiu'd  to 
fertility,  a  i'eitiiity  lost  through  laud  erosion,  anotiier  wavward  I'hild 
of  one-cro])  .sy.stein.  He  told  n.s  tlio  river  would  no  longer 'defeat  num. 
but  would  become  the  servant  ol"  man.  ''Wiat  von  do  witli  these,  tools,"- 
he  .said,  "is  up  to  yon.'" 

Dave  Lilienthal  luis  pa.sscd  I  he  ta.sk  right  back  to  us.  right  back  to 
local  control.  He  ]et  us  know  that  simple  economics  coukrbe  a[)plied 
jn  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  that  the  faith,  determination  and  sweat 
of  the  ])eople  would  bring  about  the  result  avc  had  eagerlv  sought 
for  so  many  years. 

Latcr^  Dr.  Hatcourt  iMorgaii,  another  meinl)cr  of  tlic  TVA  board 
of  directors,  cfunc  to  us  and  talked  to  us  about  lime  and  phosphate'!  and 
Jegunics,  and  the  relationship  of  people  and  land.  He  did  not  speak 
of  great  nidnstry.  Kathci-  did  he  speak  of  the  need  for  farm  markets 
and  farm  processing  plants  and  of  increasing  the  \-alue  of  our  fai^n 
products  through  maiuifacturing  process.  He  ojjposed  tlte  tearing  down 
of  o1,her  sections  of  the  United  States  i,>y  seeking  tlieir  indn.stiy  Avitli 
subsidy,  the  promise  of  cheap  electricity  and  poorly  paid  labor.  He 
told  our  people  the  simple  story  of  maldiig  tlie  most  of  what  we  had, 
of  developing  our  own  mitural  resonrces,  o'f  putting  to  work  the  little 
capital  that  we  OAvncd,  of  growing  our  own  industry  based  upon  the 
rasourccs  of  the  land. 

What  was  t;liis?  David  Lilienthal  and  Dr.  J-Tarcouit  Morgan  had 
promised  us  nothing  beyond  the  tools  wh»i  were  to  come  from  the 
waters  oi  the  Tenne.ssee  Kiver  and  the  land-building  and  health- 
budding  practices  which  were  inclnded  in  TVA  at  the  direction  of 
a  wise  Congress  when  this  indciDendent  corporation  of  t]ie  govern- 
ment wasx-'i-oatcd  in  the  juitipn's  darkest  economic  hour. 

We  decided  then  and  there  that  the  economic  system  we  liad  fol- 
lowed luid  to  be  inn^n-oved  upon,  and  to  improve  it'wehad  to  pioneer 
an  entirely  new  plan  of  economics.  ^  / 

Our  towns]Deople  needed  jobs,  onr  farnV  people  needed  moiith*-by- 
month  payrolls,  rather  thaii  a  onee-a-year  income  secured  from  the 
narveisting  on  one  crop. 

The  old  order,  the  old  way  of  doing  things  Irad  to  change,  or  our 
people  wonld  never  have  the  opportunities  to  which  their  elforts 
entitled  them. 

First,  we  liad  t*;^  adopt,  tills  new  thought  given  to  ns  by  the  two 
members  of  the  TVA  board.  We  had  to  quit  thinking  of  reaching  into 
other  sections  of  the  U.S.  and  . subsidizing  industry  to  come  into  onr 
section.  Second,  we  had  to  begin  in  a  small  way 'to  build  toward  a 
diversified  agriculture  and  a  diversified  industry.  We  could  never 
agam,  if  our  people  were  to  survive,  allow  ourselves  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  one-industry  and  a  one-crop  s3'Stem. 
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Our  first  st-op  was  to  form  onivowii  Cluunljcr  of  Coimnotrt.,  fonned 
•at  M  tiiiiG  w  leii  most  pcoph  didn't  bt-liove  it  coidd  bo.  flojio  ^I'iioro 
WIS  vorv  little  money.  So,  witli  ronsldorable  .-^tnicr'do.  we  '-ot  to-vt  ljor 
Hoiiui  cash  and  more  j)lp.d.£rcs  aniomitinrr  to  <ij:5,000  for  the  biid-vt  (lie 
tirst  year.  A  mini  wlio  lost  nil  lie  ,had.  in  .tho  crash  of.  one  ol'thc  in- 
dn.sJnes  wo  had  brou^dit  to  Decatur  witji  snl)3idv,  becajvic  the  hrst 
m-ivtiuy  at  a  .salary  of  $100  a  month.      •  •  ' 

\Vc  then  docidcd  we  wei-e  .i'oin.ir  to  develop  a  cash  market  evcrv 
uay  in  tlio  year  lor  eveiy  faiTii  ])roduct  orown  in  the  Decatur  area 
\Vo  woi-c  o-oiiig  to  welcome  industry,  hut  not  wait  for  it.  We  were  -^o- 
in^i- To  (levelop  our  own  farin  processin*"- plants  ^ 

Wo  dceided  a  pa.ckin.ir  phmt  would  I)e  the  Hrst  \-entni-e  and  r)erpuaded 
the  fooal  ice  company  to  ]>ut  in  j^ackin-  plant  facilities  when  there 
\\asji  t  jis  much  as  one  waoon  k)ad  of  ho-s  in  our  whole  county.  ^Ye 
are  now  producjn^  our  own  live.^^toclc  to' meet  the  demands  of  this 
niurkct. 


.  .  ♦  1  'c.  "nnn^^u"''"''  foi'mcd  a  little  corporation  Avitli  paid-in 
•aintal  of  $  o,000  telling,  every  stockholder  to  for<ret  his  investment, 
that  Jic  wouid  nevei-  receive  any  retuiTi  from  lii.^  money  anyw.ay  What 
we  were  trym-  to  do  was  establish  a  payroll  every  two  weeks  for  the 
farm  families  of  our  section.  Tlie  hrst  day  that  plant  went  into  oiJera- 
rion  tliero  was  a  total  supply  of  1,800  pounds  of  milk,  Todav  tlie  pro- 
tluctimi  of  milk  i>nurmg- into  this  one  plant  i>eaks  at  60.000  inninds 
luui  we  uiyejiiststju-ted  mtyisa;-^^  '"^^ii-^trv.  What  hapi)cned 

to  the  stockholders rWell,  they  never  failed  to  receive  G  iier  cint  an- 
nua ly  on  then-  money  and  about  two  montlis  a--o  that  Sittlc  plant 
paid  stockliohlers  a  100  per  cent  dividend. 

.  Along-  about  that  time  we  .g^t  .some.lielp  from  the  outside.  >s^avio-a- 
tion  on  the  Icimcsseo  River  made  it  pos-ible.  Here,  you  i^ee,  is  an  excit- 
ing example  of  what  can  happen  when  a  liability  is  changed  into  an 
aaset.  Ihe  lennessee  wasn  t  navjgable  before  tlie  creation  of  TVA 
ti.ere  was  no  oppoitunity  for  a  succe.s.gful  flour  mill  opei-^ation  Low- 
cost  power  didivt  attract  Kel,raska  Consolidided  Mills  (^o.  to  .>sinbli.sh 
the  Alabama  I  lour  Mills  at  Decatur,  Navicrable  water  did  it,  plus  the 
Iio.ssibihties  that  flour  could  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  cost  per  barrel 
owing  to  savings  on  freight.  The  impact  of  this  industry  on  our  sec- 
tion was  tremendous  Fanners  could  grow  grains  because  there,  was 
now  a  daily  cashraarket.  Ihey  could  produce  corn  and  wheat,  and  all 
.nnif ''"r  ^^'^*l^i^«''5"r'"\ce  that  they  would  sell  their  production.  Thev 
rnaSr^  '^^  which  previously  there  had  been  no 

Tevmessee  Valley  Fertilizer  Cooperative,  a     rtilizer  mixing  plant 

^whI  '.^.'?T^''p^'?f-  '^^^^  ^y^-  P^'ople.  Later,  wTieli  we 
n  ,  lll^  ^'''^'''^'^'^y  ''f  selling  seed  connnercially,  this  same  organization 
put  up  a  modern  and  elTicieut  sc-ed-cleaninfr  plant 

An^ alfalfa-drying  plant  has  been  built,  another  way  of  keenin<^  • 
our  pledge  that  markets  would  be  establi.shed  evei-y  day  in  the  yea? 
.for^every  product  grown  in  the  Decatur  area. 

^Jiese  arespecific  illustrations  of  the  forward-looking  change  which 
hnfv  p  ??n^r^''^  m  the  mmds  of  our  people.  These  in dsuti^es,  land 
Inn  .del .  and^nan  bull  dcrs,  could  never  have  been  pictured  in  the  niinds 
ot  a  defeated  people,  of  a  people  who  m  the  year  before  TYA  saw  an 
uncontrolled  river  flood  and  wash  away  the  best  soil,  erode  the  back: 
lands,  wash  crops,  houses  and  harn  doors  do  wn  ah  angry  stream  ^ 


\ou  can  see  by  iio\v  that  tlic  o]-)])ortunit-ios  wliioh  vcere  at  hand  in 
tJie  dc'vclopmcDt  of  the  vh  ov  and  tho  reii'ioa  wove-.  hcm<r  «eize(;l  upon 
by  our  people  wirli  rencwud  Ci'\nag(}  nml  conHdeiice.  \Ve  now  knew 
tiiat  we  coiildn  t  be  lidcod  ii<rnin,  that  wliat  had  Ix-on  preached  to  ns 
by  TVA  was  tlie  economic  triifh. 

A  resident  of  a  nearl^y  town  came  into  Decatur  witli  an  idea  tJuit 
he  conld  binld  a  market  far  ponJtrv.  We  aL^-eed- witii  liim  and  en- 
coiiraired  him  to  go  forward.  Today,  tJiis  market  t]iou<r]i  no  more  than 
three  years  old  in  our  nri-.i,  is  doing  a  $3,000,000  Inisi'ru'ss. 
_  Today  tiiere  is  a  market  for  cotton,  corn',  wlicat,  livestock,  milk 
timber.  small  grains,  track  crops.  Fifteen  years  aao  we  were  doziiio-  in 
the  snnshme  waiting  for  that  oiice-a-vear  payroll  broiiglit  bv  corton 
and  wearmg  oni  onr  second  iine.st  I'esouj-ce.  the  land.  Today  the  cash 
income  from  all  farm  products  in  tlie  area  snrronncling  Decatur  is 
.^-13,000.00.  Land  building  did  it.  P'lood  control  did  it.  Nayigation  did 
It.  iKlari a  control  did  it.  TA^A,  willi  the  other  state  and  federal  aari- 
cultural  and  health  agencies,  their  teachiniis  acti  vated  bv  an  intellio-cnfc 
..and  determined  people,  did  it.  ■     -  -  ,  =^ 

Lct-s  stop  here  for  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  malaria  control.  Did 
you  ever  have  malaria?  1  Jiave,  the  majority  of  my  people  have.  Do 
yon  know  what  you  want  to  do  wlien  you  liave  malaria  ?  IS^thing.  Yon 
want  to  prop  your  feet  o:ii  your  desk,  or  if  yon  are  not  an  o/hco  man,  per- 
haps you'll  take  a  day  or  two  oil'  from  yoiu-  job  in  industry  or  take  out 
of  the  fields,  just  to  get  a  i-est.  :\raluria  is  restful— and  nonproductive. 
Soon  after  the  creation  of  TYA  a  nationally  Icnown  manufacturer  of 
Jiill-tashioned  hosiei-y  bought  a  Itankrnpf  fiosiory  plant  in  onr  rom- 
nuimty.  The  new  comj:)any  introduced  [dnsical  examinationR  for  all 
einployees  and  found  that  Bo  percent  of  all  employees  had  malaria. 
Ten  years  later,  after  the  TVA  malaria  control  program  had  been  in 
action,  the  llgure  liud  droi^ped  below  1  percent.  Today,  because  malaria 
IS  completely  conU'olled,  this  hosiery  firm  does  not  require  the  ma- 
laria test  in  ]'»ln  sical  examination.  And  wliat  happened  to  the  people  in 
that  plant.'?  ^Xhy,  they  ontprodnce  the  employees  of  ii.ree  other  i^lants 
ot  this  same  com]:iany.  That's  what  defeating  malaria  has  meant  just  in 
this  one  illustration  of  how  government  can  be  helpful,  to  people  by 
making  it  possible  for  them  to'help  thcmselW 

Industry- wise,  our  lieople  have,  not  beenklcepinfr.  Here  again  the 
pledge  has  been  kept  to  never  au-ain  be  dependent  upon  any  oiVe  major  ■ 
mdnstiy.  or  to  .seek  after  In'g  industry  alone.  By  the  year  1940.  tli^ire 
were  Gl  firms  inanufactui'ing  a  product  in  Decatur.  Alabama,  employ- 
ing 2,834  people  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $.3,159,000.  By T944  the 
number  of  nidustries  was  GS,  emploviiig  6,908  peoj)i(:  with  an  annnal 
payroll  ot  $12,927i000.  In'  1948  the  n'lun'ber  of  firms  ih irking  a  product 
had  reached  ST  an  'nployment,  off  from  tha  v;ar  pealc,  was  5.204,  but 
the  annual  payroll  i 2.00.5,000,  just  a  ■■iu-artcvr     1  rnillion  short  of 

the  payroll  total  duj'Jiig  the  war.  Ton  sce,.thj:o'i!':.-!L  the  years  we  have 
been  putting  together  the  indu.strial  mcturo'h?  -ih-.vM  fashion.' We 'had 
songht  after  diversity  of  industry  rather  than  b?^ 
•  .  Keeping,  souiiclness  fdi'eiul  o  r..bigness'  in  ■  industry',  you.  -will  be  inter- 
ested m  a.partial  list  of  pi-<H.l3icts  now  processed  or  manufactiired  in 
peeatur.  These  include:  flour,  Brick,  tile,  meats,  furniture,:  bpxes, 
baskets,  structural  and  ornamental  iron  prodiicts,  tanks,  skicla,. septic 
and  grease  traps,  poultry  processings  folt  hats,  crude  cottonseed  and  " 


oil.  steel  sliiij.s  and  !)r*rL!:i\-.  fLiii'v  }>roihu*ts,  aluuiiiutiu  fubriennjm\  steel 
nuts  nmi  .s<:]'e\v.s.  eouri-ele  l>i])o*  ef>])p<jj'  hibiiii:'  i'jj1>i'icntioJK  cotton  ami 
rayon  tire  iVtl)i'ic.  ()iicej  a  siiort  time  tiixo.  wq  wqw  do]')ench^nt  on  (^no 
industry. 

Dowji  tlirou.u'li  tlie  years  wo.  La\*e  nev(M'  lie.sitated  to  use  tlie  lech- 
iiical  opiiortunities  witliin  '.rVA.  Jn  our  coiisidei^atiriii.s  of  types  of 
industry  needed  in  our  eonuuunity,  vre  ])a\*e  *^o\\v  lo  'VV\  re}>entedly 
io  ask  tiiat  tlie  factH  coneernin.i>*  sncli  projected  indusrry  be  uRSonibled, 
I  jiave  said  before  and  I  say  now  tlint  TVA  has  the  most  capable  per- 
sonnel M'itli  whicli  I  ]javc  evei*  conic  in  contact,  either  in  piavatc  or 
public  service.  No  matter  wliat  de|>;irtnient  wc  son<i*lit  out  for  ad\'ice 
on  ijidnstrial  or  a^^i'icidtnral  mattei-s,  av(^  Innx  always  received  willuiii' 
a]id  dcj)tMK]td)h^  factual  assistance-  The  pvop](i  in  TVA  liave  worlced 
weeks  and  nioiitlis  oji  souii  ol:  our  re(]uest.s,  and  never  once  has  there 
been  any  directivt^  issued  to  us.  'I1iey  Inn^e  always  told  us.  ^^Xow  her<^ 
are  the  facts,  the  decision  on  wirat  you  do  witli  them  is  uj)  to  you.  Tlie 
decision  was  our  own,  this  g'nvcruincn|.  C(n-poration  believes  and  prac- 
tices cornnnuiity  development  at  the  loc'al  le\'el, 

fhist  a  moment  un  tlie  electric  pictm-e,  Plave  the  benefits  of  electricity 
been  inade  wide-spread?  In  lO.'iO  thci-e  v/ei*e  o^SOO  custon-icrs  in  Deca- 
tur, in  104!)  tliere  are  <)J):>'h  In  10:1.^  they  burned  ]i?/i{)Oj)00  k\v]i  an- 
m:ally,  now  they  brrrn  liiO^OOO.OOO  kwli  ammally,  ]ii  the  averauv 
salves  price  to  tlie  residential  cnslonier  Avas  :l  cents  pei-  kwli.  Today  it 
is  ;  '*^r.  above  1  cent — and  our  Electric  3>i>arrment  made  SI  ^:2JX)0'net 
for  t  jiv  ear  closin^i"  dujie  oO.  1940,  You  ask  if  tiie  Electric  L)L'})ai't]nent 
pays  an\y  taxes.  ^Velh  the  private  comjnxny  j^aid  $7.^>00  annually  in 
19oS.  The  J)\unicip-^'  o))eration  paA'S  to  the  City  of  DiM*atur  $2;:^00n. 
Yet  ^vc  have  tlie  secy  i/l  lowest  residential  rate  in  tlje  U*S. 

What  has  Inippeneci  in  these  15  years  in  the  spirit  of  our  peo]:)le  ? 
Arc  tliey  conlident  witiiont  beino-  over>coniident ^  Do  we  loolv  toward 
the  fnture  with  assurance  ? 

Let  me  o'ivc  you  three  illustrations.  Tiocently  a  co])per  in-ocessin<>' 
plant  decided  to  briild  a  branch  plant  in  thy' South.  Two  hundred 
Kevrnj-y-fou!*  communh  ies  in  11  states  v;cre  contacted.  Do  you  know 
whore  that  j^jlant  was  located,  a]i  investment  of  .000,000  ?  In  Do- 
catur.  Ahd.>aina.  Do  you  know  wluit  the  dilFei-enco  wa?;;  between  '  at 
valued  jxlant  locnting  with  us  or  j'lsewhere  ?  The  dilierenco  was  in  the 
spirit/ of  the  people — our  confaience,  ouj'  friendliness-  our  irenjune 
interest  in  working*  with  them  on  tlieir  problem,  was  tiu  di''*e]'tyiu-e. 

Or  iot's  loolc  at  tlris  fi^i'ure  to  ])rove  wV,:at\s  liappeniui^'  in  l")ecarur- 
Aavbanuu  in  this  paitnership  between  the  peo])le  and  an^  indejuMuhuit 
cor])nri)rion  of  the  ;[>"overiiment.  Iji/ l!)o;5  vhere  were  T.b^'O  ]>ro])erty 
(nvncrs  listed  on  the  tax  ]>onk's  of  ouiycountv-  todav  thei'<^  are  11,000. 
The  assessed  valuation  has  ii^rown  f i  om  $15,0b0.0f)0  to  822.000.000<  The 
population  of  our  town  has  iiTown  froiri  1-2.00O  to  21.000.  aiid  yet, 
rhe  )uost  siirnificant  change  has  beeri  in  the  thinkino*  of!  our  people. 
We  have  rnme  from  th(^  status  of  a  well-nio-h  beaten  citizenshi]).  merely 
existiji2\  to  a  hopef  uh  exiiberajit/ snilJinii'ly  (confident  peojile.  secaire 
in  tlie  belief  that  .a'iveirthe  opportunities  afforded  thron<i*h  na^kiripj  the 
forces  of  natvn'e  the  sei^vant  of  man^  niid  with  intellipmt  detennina- 
tion  and  sound  {r|)])lica!'iou  of  the  pi^iiiciples  of  economics,  v/e  could 
rise  to  luviiihts  of  good  c)^  lin^jted  onJy  by  our  own  innposed 

limitations.  . 
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Dt»(*atnr  today  is  a  coitnrnmity  of  o5  (*l)nrclu's,  all  iiistniiiicMits  of  a 
kindly  P^allici*  aljove,  AVlio  n;nidoF;  and  directs  our  ovory  stop,  a  youuii; 
city  wliosi'  ]>ooi)lo  rcM/cMitly  faxod  tliom.sol ves  to  build  a  new  ^I.rt(li),f)(iO 
liiii'Ji  srliool  for  rair  1)oys  and  <rir'l^^^  whcro  tju'  liaiid  of-  llit^  fntinv  Iisks 
alrondy  shown  ns  tlio  noces.sity  for  doubling  the  rapacity  of  our  water 
sysroni  at  a  cost  of  $L1(.)OJ)0(),  wlu  ro  our  (•irctrio  ilojiai'tnient  i.s  just 
(•oni])l{>tin£i:  a  $-l(l(),U()0  expansioiv  pro^irram  to  be?  roiuly  for  tlu*  futuro, 
wluM'i?  our  ])eoi)l('  aro  constantly  at  work  on  now  ]>lans  to  ptM'l'oct  a 
Konndly  l)0«xini  ooononiic  systoui  ^so  that  our  pooplo  uiiolit  bavo  opjKU'- 
tunitii'S  to  oaru  bettor  thinirs  of  lifo. 

1  would  bko  to  close  with  this  sunnnnry.  Senator  AVilliani  Kiiow- 
land,  of  Calirnrnia,  who  <*aj)ic  to  tin*  'rciuiossoo  A\alU\v  to  soo  for  him- 
self whnt  luid  boon  acooinplislic^d  Kinco  thccroatioji  <v^^'^^'AJ  rotvn'nod 
to  toll  C'onaToss  that  TVA  was  the;  <>:i*oatost  boon  to  i)ri\'ato  ontorpi  ii^o 
hi}  over  saw.  Or  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Son.  a  visitor  in  ]  )(»catui'  from 
the  Kmbassy  of  India,  wlio  vi(;wod  TVA  as  an  improNomont  in  an 
ov(»r-'jjnprov'iJii!:  cloniocrMcy,  or  iji  niy own  way  of  answoriuii'  '»  isitoi*s 
^vho  come  into  our  section  o!*  the  A'^alloy  nnd  ask.  ''Wouldn't  this  all 
liave  happened  without,  a  TVA?"  And  my  answer  to  one  and  al!  is. 
"It  didn^t!-'  '  • 

StA'J^JOMKXT  of  AuBIiKY  J,  WaCNKH,  CjlAlJOtAX  OF  'J'lIK  BoAKD, 

'I'knxksskk  ^^m.ij:v  AiiTiioiUTV,  .Ml'siuj-:  iSiiOAi.s,  Ti*:nx/^' 

Xew  iiuhistrios  liave  not  concenti'at(^d  in  u  few  conac^stcKl  h)catio3is, 
'VUoy  huA-e  son^ld  out  tliose  sites  where  their  ])l:ints  can  bo  soj'X'od  by 
a  combination  of  liifrhways,  raih-oads,  and  the  navigable  \Yuterwny  :  it 
lias  been'  denmjistrat*}d  time  and  time  apiin  tlie 'presence  of  these 
alternative  ti'ansportation  modes  at  a  single  location  acts  as  a  mag-not 
for  new  industri(»s.  As  a.  result,  much  of  the  iiulnstrial  !L!.'rowth  has 
occtu-rod  near  small  towns  or  eveji  Avhere  no  town  at  all  had  existed. 
Tiie  importance  of  this  kind  of  development  to  tliosc  who  have  livt^d 
in  these  rural  areas  is  obvious.  Opport^mities  for  jobs  luive  ar^strn  in 
tlieii*  own  neij::hborliood. 

All  along'  the  main  river,  towns  that*  had  been  dependeni  on  the 
surrounding  farm  economy — C'alvert  City,  Ky.,  New  Jolmsonvillo  in 
western  Temiessee/DecatiUr  aj)d  Guntei'sville,  Ala.,  to  juime  a  few- — 
have  become  or  are  in  process  of  becoming  industrijil  com|dex(»s. 
Similar  devclo]Hne.nts  are  taking  place  along  tributary  streams  where 
TV^A  iias.  deo^jojied  the  cha7n;iel  to  bi'ing  barge  transportatioji  to 
])oints  already  served  bj^  railroads  and  highways.  The  towji  of  Calhoun 
on  the  ITi  wasee  dliver  in  eastern  Temu»sscc,  is  one  example.  Simihndy 
ilie  Alelton  Hill  Dam  on  the  Clinch  River  has  brought  commercial 
navigation  to  Clinton,  Tcnn.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, whore  a  fairly  large  industrial  site  is  already  Iwing  utilized 
by  two  inchistries,  and  tlie  remaining  acrc^agv  is  under  active  con- 
sideration by  others. 

In  eastern  T(^^  ^^  .ssce,  we  have  imder  ccnstructioTi  the  Tenico  Dnm  ' 
and  Koservoir  ^^roject  wOiich  AviH  bring  navigation  to  a  junct\ire  witli 
a  trunkline  railroad  and  a  through,  higlnvay  fit  a  poii^t  where  several 
thousajid  acres  of  industi'ial  \,ind  are  available.  It  will  ])rovide  one  of 

*I»ui;e8  260-203  ;  2GC-2C7—HoariiJff  IV.' 
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'X!;::z  ,:r,„  

ol  n,.tro|,(,l,fu„  irritn-sthionfrlioiit  fl„.\Mfi„„  ^  '"" 

jJ0O])UMn  out*  rc<aojr  ^.lAartbr-  Jiiunoi^r  ol 

AVn  Kii )«  I. h„t mail  s  pnoiTSl  cnvii-onini.n^  is  ioblossiioss'ii  d  1  n,?or,.L 
m^j.,  nil,  e  l,-,s  bosi  cMviroiiinoiit  is  in  prod  not  vo  a  m  « w . ,  i  " '  X^^^^^^^ 

«-ithopportu„i,v:,,V„",,^<r";K 

l)Mn(jiiin* employment  'J^t^^c  aiong  \^  jtn  o\- 

■nJo'lvZ'Jh'  ^hiyiu"?/''','  f""'"!'"''-'  !'!  ^u-o„r.  <lop,.i,ds  „„i- 

10.    fo  "i  iToci^ 


US.  shnriiiii*  cosr.-.  sorrioriinc.s  tiikin;Lr  ovi  i-  one  olcnitMit  of  a  ]>roi:'rmn 
providini--  till*  rfnninuiiity  loaclei'^hip  and  local  i^jaiia.ircMVicnt  williout 
Avliicli  tlio  maxhninrv  ocoiK>iuic  and  social  l)onelits  llu*  proiuct  could 
not  be  attainod-  Fortunately*  it  has  Ijccu  possible  for  TVA'S  project 
partners  to  find  one  jnoans  or  another  ol  financing  tbc-ir  responsibilities 
in  coiniectioji  Avith  such  projects- 

llowi»vor,  tiiere  are  as]H^cls  of  rural  devi.'lo]:»mcnt  for  which  financini? 
•from  convejitional  sources  has  l)een  dilli  miId  or  inipos^^iblc  to  obruin. 
For  example,  many  rural  communities  in  our  reii'ion  (and  I  should 
rliink  across  tlie  Nation)  arc  in  need  oi'  solid  waste  managenicjit  sys- 
tems for  trash  collection  and  disposal.  This  is  an  urban  service  that 
is  exi)ected  in  metroi)olitan  areas  and  which  ought  to  be  available 
well  to  I'ural  residents.  TVA  has  worked  with  a  juimbcr  of  local  com- 
mittees in  devising  countywide  collection  systems  and  wc  ha\'e  fotmd 
tremendous  local  'interest,  Xevertheless,  phuis/for  sucli  systems  ha^'e 
not  been  put  into  clTect  except  in  a  few  instances  because  f  Jiey  require 
an  initial  cn]utal  outlay  for  compactor  tmcks  and  iirstallation  of  balk 
conlainei^s  at  close  interv^a^s  tlirouirhout  tlie  urea.  Financing  of  niirial 
(•apital  costs  for  this  type  of  ser\'ice  by  existing  credit  institutions  is 
not  generally  available  and  local  governments^  ai'e  reluctant  to  use 
tJieir  bonding  authority  for  new  services  of  this  type.  As  a.  residt  many 
rural  areas  v/ill  continue  to  luive  grossly  inadequate  facilities  for  Hie 
handling  of  solid  wastes  nn.less  a  new  source  of  credit  can  be  found. 

Many  other  desirable  d(^velopnu\uis  ha^'c  been  irrevented  l)y  a  hu-k  ' 
of  adorpiate  funds.  In  lOr^l  TVA  leased  95  acres  of  Goverjunent  land 
on  Cherokee  I. :i.''e.  in  easrern  Teimesseeto  Grainger  County  for  a  pub- 
lic recreational  development.  It  is  a  beautiful  site  on  tl)e  lake  that  is 
suitable  for  the  Ci-eation  of  a  bathii^iv  beaclu  camp  grounds,  ])aseball 
fields,  and  similar  ]niblic  recreational  uses,  but  in  iiO  years  tlie  only 
tiling  tlic  county  has  been  able  to  aiford  has  been  the  instiillation  of  a 
few'jxicnic  fuciliticft.  Simihirly,  in  1055  we  leased  about  100  acJ'cs  of 
Government  land  on  ^^orris  Lake  to  Campbell  County*  Tenn., 
which  is  a  suital>le  site  for  the  installation  of  day-use  facilities  such  as 
picnic  tables  and  group  sliehers. 

Yet  there  has  been  virtually  no  developn^ent  at  all  at  this  location. 
In  this  instance,  the  lack  of  f uiids  for  the  nniintenancc  of  snciv  fa.cilities 
is  as  much  of  a  deterrent  to  the  county  as  is  the  capital  outlay  rhju. 
Avould  be  involved.  The  provision  of  these  recreation  facilities,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  one  of  the  amenit* ;  s'  which  add  to  the  pleasures  of  rural 
li  fe  and  makes  indtistry  tliere  competitive  with  industry  in  the  larger 
areas.  , 

Tknow  of  one  sinall  covnmunity  with  which  TYA  tias  been  worlan^i^ 
to  develop  plans  for  a  sewage*  treatment  facility,  for  which  suf- 
ficient financino*  appears  to  be  available. in  the  form  of  grants  and 
loans.  However,  the  community  is  hesitant  about  imdertaking  this 
mucb-needed  project,  principally  because  of  the  feelijig  that  a  popula- 
tion of  1/200  may  not  be  able  to  carry  a  debt  of  some  $oT0,000.  A 
near])y  town  has.'  in  fact,  defaidted  on  bonds  issued  for  its  sewerage 
vstein. 
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HTATiatK.vi  OP  J<tr,  Sil!.  C,!ia!i;m.vn%  Lmvi-n  ICl^v  Com MiTTr.i: .  IC.Mv 

IJlVKJJ  DeVKIXH'.MKNT  AsSDC-l.lTlt.iX,  FAYirj-i-K,  I'lC-N-X.''' 

In  Or'r.ohei-  of  10r>!)  ivo  nskod  TVA  to  ]ic'li>  us  ImiIUI 
Elk  a  QUALITV  ICXVi JiO.WAIKXT  I.TVIXG  AlIEA  witli  loiisioii? 
ol'  (Mir  citi(?s  (MiLnnoored  out .  wliorc  \\  fnll  rnnir'o  of  .^oriaL  i^cononiic  and 
racial  irroups  caii  work,  live -aiul  play  ^vitho^t  dcspoilinir  i!ie  Jancl 
or  (»ar*li  (^tlaM*. 

won  1(1  be  a  /yrou^fj/pe.  tlie  first  of  its  kind  :  since  iJs  pooj^lc  would 
iwuko.  tJicir  homos  :id7u<'cnt  to  a  resort  cm  iroiimunt,  as  well  as  Avork 
jiearby, 

Physiofl  fcatn.res: 

Industrial  water  would  l:)e  returned  (;o  streams  eloan  enouith  to  drink. 

2so  ^i^aseons  ]K>isons  would  be  euiitted  into  tlie  atmosphere. 

All  industrial  ;nui  residential  w-sn-  would  be  collected  and  processed 
for  reuse  or  to  re^^  ler  it  Larnii^'ss. 

Trailic  \yonld  i^^cv  compatible  \vith  a  slower  puce  of  livinfr,  with  i-oads 
en,i,nu(^ered  to  roiiuce  speed  and  all  br.t  iiecossaiy  motor  A'cldcles  climi- 
iiated  froi>i  residential  and  recreational  sectors. ' 

^-^•Jlard  suri>ice  pav  ements  with  fast  run-off  would  be  Ivopt  to  a.  nrini- 
luuiu  by  use  of  porous  paving  material  Avhich  would  [)erjnit  water  to 
rriclcle  down. 

All  lijies,  wires  and  i>i])es  Avould  j^-o  mideriri-ouiuL  To  pi'ccludo  de- 
facin^r  the  land  ijy  fix^pient.  eoi^tly  (ixcuvatibn,  thev  '^^'ndd  be  of  a 
cai)aeity  and  durability  to  last  for  50  years. 

Hot  ^vater  and  steam  from  TVA's  at-oinic  generating  plant,  lu^ariuir 
completion  at  Browns' Ferry  oji  tli.c  Temicsscc  Kiver  to  tiie  soutJu 
would  Ijc  piped  to  adjacent  sectors  of  the  T^ower  Elk  for  lienting  and 
air  condi^tioning,  for  irrigating  and  Jioating  grcenhonscs  aiid  a-ardens, 
foivtreutnig  sewage  and  for  otlfer  uses  to  be  dw  . 

Kverv  stj'ucture  would  blend  with  tltc  uatural  setting.  In  tlvis 
connection^  i:>ublic  transportation  would  eliminate  part  of  tlVe  need  for 
l>arking  pavement.  Evcu  with  siface  for  dispersjil,  residential  and  : 
i>usiness  si>rawl  wonld  not  be  permitted.  Nor  would  industry,  under 
the  pretejise  of  having  room  for  expansion,  be  allowed  to  acqnire  more 
acreage  tlupi  it  woidd  need. 

A  wildlife  re^stoi'ation  and  enlianccnient  i:)rogram  would  restore 
many  species  of  animals,  birds  and  fish  now  vanished  from  the 
wwil  streams.  There  should  be  elk.  as  Avlien  the  Indians  lianied  the  river 
'^Clierwalje/-  tlieir  name  for  Elk.  And  bison,  plentiful  in  that  dav, 
should  be  brought  back. 

fndustri/: 

To  be  economically  viable,  our  prototyjm  will  require  a  new  l^ase  of 
manufacturing,  pi-ocessing  and  distributing  industry.  With  the  ad- 
Aiaiitagos  that  will  make  our  region  most  attractive,  'vve  would  be  selec- 
tiv('.  We  would  admit  only  industries  whicli  fill  a  regional  or  national 
need  and  they  would  be  reqiured  to  conform  to  every  environmental 
safeguard. 


*riiges  S:U-^S3r>— Healing  iil 


Expjinsioii  of  tho  fniietions  of  tlie^  county  j^ovornmoiit?  s^^o  Hint  i1u\v 
would  1)0  w-  priuio  force  m  ])]iiniiing*  designing  and  o]K*r;it  ing  t  lie  dov(*l- 
opinent. 

Training  centers  foi-  the  unskilled  or  to  teach  new  skills  to  area  rt\^i- 
dents. 

Involvemeiit  of  area  residents  in  new  entcrpris:es  l)y  olTering  techni- 
cal assistance  and  loans. 

In  tlie  field  of  lienltln  most  advanced  diagnostic  and  treatment  tech- 
niques available  for  all.  witli  lu  eventive  medicine  assigned  priru'ity. 

Along  with  water  oriented  >*^Ti'eation.  athletics  and  other  outdoor 
sports,  there  Avonld  be  quality  aoilities  to  develop  the  nrind  and  nur- 
ture tlie  spirit  of  man.  l)ran\:u  niusic.  art  and  crafts  shoidd  be  puit  of 
a  recn^ation  ]U'ograni  geared  to  abundant  leisure. 

Public  education  slioukh  in  our  fvotohjpe.  become  more  than  a 
laboi-ious  governmental  fimction.  It  should  indtice  a  vital  Imman  re- 
lationship between  teacher  and  student.  First,  education  must  help 
people  develop  as  perceptive,  happy,  creative  liuinan  beings  and  only 
next  as  technicians,  enginiM  .  h  and  scieiitists. 

With  machines  aiv*  u])ntei'S  to  ])ei'form  many  activities  now  con- 
sidered work  for  p  study  and  creative  ]^lay  will  be  a  form  ot' 
human  labor  for  tin  ititiire.  Consequently,  education  must  engage 
both  industry  and  recreation  in  lifelong  learinng  processes  for  every- 
one.. 

Private  eflbits  towai'd  building  new  co^jummitics — commendable  as 
they  are — cam  come  to  grips  with  the  country's  natural  i-esovirce  and 
huinan  resource  problems.  The  job  is  toe  'mmense.  It  is  regional.  It  is 
national.  Private  business  cannot  even  bhdd  new  towns  imtil  federal 
investments  pave  tlio  way  with  intei-stat^  highways,  water^  sewers, 
grants,  loans  or  subsidies/ Xor  can  state  and  local  governments  do  the 

The  times  demand  a  national  demonsti'ation  in  total  community  and 
regional  building.  The  automated  society  coming  on  fast  will  grow  in 
leisure  and  in  its  expectations  even  fastw  than  in  numbers.  This  re- 
([uires  tliat  we  protect  our  land,  water,  and  atmosphere  from  further 
destructive  exploitation - 

And  national  tranquility,  if  not  national  survival,  in  the  meantime 
smnraons  full  attention  to' human  resources^  abused  and  neglected  for 
too  many  years. 

Back  through  endless  ages,  a  scarcity  of  the  necessities  and  ame?ijl- 
ties  of  life  has  conditioned  men  to  regard  one  another  too  often  as  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  rather  than  as  human  beings. 

Firsi  among  nations,  our  couiitry  has  reached  a  level  of  productivity 
at  which  this  is  no  longer  necessary. 

We  on  Elk  Kivor  feel  this  countrj-  now  must  show  a  matching  level 
of  concern. 

We  have  called  on  TVA  to  help  ns  serve  today's  human  needs,  even 
as  we  enhance  the  resoui^ce  base  for  coming  generations. 


THE  NEW  KURAL  SOCIETY 

(By  J3i\  Peter  C:  Goldiinu-lc,  I^ri^sident  and  Diroctor  of  liesoaivh. 
GoUhi  iark  C<  niuin initial  ions  Corpoi'alion) 

Xinotv  i)ci'ci'nt  of.  tlio  populatio!i  oT  tlie  V^'intiHl  Statics  lives  toiiay 
on  loss  tlian  ten  percent  of  tiio  land.  J 1'  t  he  tn'nd  is  allowed  to  coiitiiuR^ 
tlie  yeai-  LiOOO  wil]  Jind  million  of  t!ie;  nation's  tlion  -nK)  million  piMt- 
pic  si  il  l  livinir  on  less^  than  Um  percent  of  our  toral  laiul  area — aiul 
crowded  into  tAvolve  denscly-poi^ulated  nrban  centers* 

Half  of  the  popnlatioji — 150  inillion  Americanfe — will  be  Imddled  to- 
gether in  the  three  largest  urban  concrentrations:  Boston-Washing- 
tion,  Chicago-Pittslinrgh,  and  San  Francisco-San  Diego.  And  i*x- 
perience  Inis  already  pi-oven  that  Jdirh-denriity  living  inevitably  ret?uUs 
in  increasing  many  fold  the  problems  of  criiiicjmreotics,  poverty,  pol- 
Intioiu  tralliCj  Iiousing,  education — and  just  plain  living, 

AVe  have  been  Jieading  inexorably  toward  today's  crisis  of  nrl>an 
overi)opnlation  and  i  nral  midei'i)0]nilation  for*the  past  several  centu- 
ries. A  look  baclvAvuitl  to  the  beginning's  of  mankiiul  reveals  that  tJiis 
environmental  blight— ecologically  and  cjconomical]}' — \vas  inevitable. 

yinn  IS  gr(\ii*arions— by  nature  and  by  necessity. 

Ten  thous:tnd  years  ago,  when  families  lived  in  crude  shelters  oi- 
caves,  the  tejr million  peoide  on  tJiis  earth,  about  the  populutiou  of 
Greater  New  York  City  today,  organi/.ed  tribal  connnunities  for  mutual 
protection  and  for  social  relationships.  Men  could  provide  better  for 
their  families  by  luniting  and  fishing  together.  They  could  protect 
them  better  against  enemy  attack  by  living  close  to  one  another. 

I^and^^vas  the  hard-core  basis  of  existence  for  many  thousands  of 
years,  Man  used  the  land  to  graze  the  cattle  lie  raised  to  feed  and 
clothe  liis  family.  He  used  the  land  to  grow  the  crops  lie  fed  his  family. 
Nature  provided  him  M'ith  clear  air  to  bi'eathe.  clean  water  to  drink, 
and  the  raw  materials  from  which  to  create  shelter  and  to  fabricate 
essential  implements.  ^  , 

Eventually,  the  beginnings  of  trade  developed.  Individual  artisans 
evolved;  speciailzing  in  making  tools  and  clothing  and  other  products 
which  they  bartered  to  i:)rovide  for  their  own  families'  aieeds. 

]Men  began  to  exi:)lore.  Tliey  tra  veled  over  land  and  water  to  hithert  o 
miknown  places.  They  opened  i\\ ^  new  markets  for  their  own  goods  and 
returned  home  with  products  of  the  places  they  visited. 

Soon,  as  we  measure  time  in  history,  inventive  minds  found  way 
of  producing  goods  in  mass  cpiantities.  And  the  industrial  revolution 
took  workers  out  of  their  Iioraes  and  into  manufacturing  complexts. 
Communities  became  cities.  Our  patterns  of  living  changed  drastically. 

Farmers  continued  to  remain  independent  operators  for  a  good  n^any 
years,  working  their  individual  farms,. free  from  the  turmoil. of  the 
cities!  But  the  cities  grew  larger  and  larger.  Entrepreneurs  found  cen- 
tralized operations  easier  to  manage  and  people  wanted  to  live  close  to 
their  places  of  employment.  A¥e  began  to  pollute  the  air  and  the 
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•I.  Jiecc'cSJiiT  e.vi  J  oi  progj-eas. 

'hu  "^'^'-^  .soplnstieaitccl.  Durino;  the  past 

■i       ;  ^-'''''^'^f  coiilt  now  Jeui-ii  about  ideu.s  and  cli^scoveries  of  otJicrs 
CLTcce^^^^^^^^  -^•'^""^^  — ^^-1  oi  te.t 

diih'^'l-JH  ^-"""^^  '^^"i  been  an  abund.r.ce  of  ncAv  and  ntti-active  pro- 
^no  I  ?    ,    '  ^?;f  prodiiotivity  niakiiin-  pos,ible  jnom  and  more 

mo'^^^^^^^^^^  ""^"^  People  nuu-keting  then.  fo.  n.o.c  ani 

World  population  lias  sharply  increased  in  the  last  few  hundred 
v^iju-s.  Jiy  the  year  2000  tliere  M-ilj  be  six  billion  people  on  earlll  An 
life  expectancy  today  is  two  and  a  half  times  what  it  was  200  vears 
ngowhtiii  do  years  was  the  average  life  span. 

ihe  abundance  of  land  has,  of  coiirse,  remained.  But  we  are  over- 
h^fe  f%«^i"9St  of  It.  This  country  is  supposed  to  have  the 
highest  standard  of  In-iiig  the  world  has  e\-cr  imown.  Jiut  millions 

ri^lS^^eUos.'''^'''        ''''  "^^^^^y^ 

•  Agriculture  and  forestry,  upon  which  we  depend  for  the- food  we 
cat,  tiie  raw  matorml  for  clothing  and  shelter,  and  many  of  the  con- 
veniences of  modern  In  ing,  is  becoinbig  hidusti-ialized. 
.  i he  young  people  of  rural  Ajiierica  are  Hocking  to  tlie  larger  cities 
m  tar  greater  number.«  ^han  they  ever  cUd.  And  ever  since  World  AVar 
11,  tJie  increasing  avuxlability  of  higher  education  has  made  tlie  bio- 
city  a  mecca  for  tJie  young  college  graduate  who  sees  little  possibilit? 
for  the '  fuller  life  '  in  the  rustic  or  smalltown  atmosphere  in  wJiich  he 
Avas  raised. 

with  the  demands  of  World 
war  i  production.  It  surged  away  up  agiiin  when  the  United  ^^tates 
become  the  "Arsenal  of  Democracy"  for  World  War  II. 

Many  workers  who  have  come  to  the  huge  industrial  centers. durino- 
peak  production  periods  have  not  been  ecpiipped  by  temperament  or 
ti-annng  to  survn^e  economically  in  the  tjmes  of  oversupplv  of  labor 
Eesult :  the  enervating  ghettos  have  developed  with  all  their  attendant 
evils.  Ghetto  children  are  raised  without  proper  shelter,  proper  food 
proper  education  and  with  an  instilled  belief  that  there  is  no  place  for 
them  in  established  society. 

Disadvai^taged  in  every  respect,  they  quit  scliool  early,  cairt  find  nobs 
to  sui)port  theinseh-os,  turji  to  drug-s  for  pseudo-amelioration  of  tJieir 
In  es',  nnd  to  crune  to.snpport  the  expensive  false  luxury  of  non-reality. 
1  from  product! vo  society,  they  are  a  continui ng  menace  to  the 

w<  .   rounded  life  which  the  so-called  "square"  citizens  "of  the  metrop- 
olises seek.  ^ 

Middle  class  big-city  residents  are  finding  life  for  themsoI\-es  and 
Itieir  fai.nlips  inoi'e  and  more  mtolci'able.  Transportation  to  ajid  from 
work  IS  a  daijA>nightniare.  Proper  schooling  for  their  child i*cn  is  suf- 
h'-nng  Jror  i  nvorcrowdecl  coiulitions-and  ihsuflicient  tax  revenues  to 
correct  l  lie  situation.  Decent  rental  housing  is  pi'acticiill  v  out  of  reach. 
Jn(.ividtuil  home  owners  are  becoming  rai-ities  beca.use'of  inadequate 
lanct  space  and  sk-yhigh  Imilding  costs  and  taxes.  Cultural  and  enter- 
tainment oppoi-l  unities  abound  but  crinieon  the  streets  makes  people 
iiesitatclotakeadvanta<:-eof  them.  , 
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■    ,  r  nl^^  t^^^^^^^^^^^       ^^'•'^  lor  (.H....nti:,1  iKibiic  .services  l.c-.nse  ]o,-:d 

r-ifio.'^^  ;i f  u\' '^^  dilemma  of  (o„  ,n:rnv  i-ror-le  in  M,e 

^  and  iMo  iv^y  jH^uyAi-  m  t lie  rural  areas.  If  w  aro  ..-ojn   in  I,avo  0 

to  Joim  a  .loint  >.Atv(  KG  committee  on  Citic^;  of  tlic  Fiitiive  tJ.o 

It"  ;';^\V  ^'''^^'^^^''<'P'''t'^t,  Jn.'^tico.  ComnuM-ce,  Tran^noj-fafion  -uid 
TTealth  >  dm-af  ion  and  Wol  Fare,     w<.]]  as  tl.e  Tt  S.  Post:  1  Mmt  '  • '  e 

\  <S/ni?""''  ^'/^:^^«P";^"'«*,-  Subcommifctce  of.  the  Sen:.to,  Coniniittoe  on 
.    A-i  Id  Uiivc  nnd  Forestry  lias  expressed  the  conviction  that  tin  reeoni 

o.s.wm.hu  to  iJio  iut  lire  oi  ruL'ai  Amei^^ 

TJiq  ^ew  Kural  Society  is  practical.  AYe  already  hare  ill  tiie 
KioS  ^""^  -l^'^l\to  -con.plish  it.  Scien' e  Ld  ™ 
m  ova  e^  ^^^'^^V^^^-  All  .ve.have  to  do  i.  to 

Jiinovnte  t.lie..-,e  techniques  to  brmp:  to  smalltown  livino-  bi<rto^^^l  con- 

proS^n'  oppoa.nitie.,.^thoi^;5;iz 

]>ioaucts  r>f.  jmllntioiiand  poverty  nmX  rampant  crime, 
it  ^^or^<^i^Tf  ^^^^«^^^^^l^J=•'lthinkin^r.  Phase  Xm  makin^r 
.V  fl  r?  <if  f     7  S     '^l!-?=wly  nndcnyay.  Fnnded  by  HUD,  endorsed 
l..>  the  State  of  Coimecticut,  nnder  pcr.sonal  observation  bv  r"pre 
sentativeot  ten  other  states,  hailed  as  a  ^iant  step  f orv.a^^^  by  n  m^  er- 

S'nmv .o^n?V°- 
W  nd  Iri'm  f  M^^fn^^^  ^'^"^      northeastern  CoiHiccticnt-the 

_The'shidy— budgeted  at  $^361,000-^^^^^  bcin£?  oonducted  by  Fairfield 
Ijiiversity  Becanse  of  my  backp-ound  as  chairman  of  t4  orioS 
IsAB  panel  and  1  lie  iS-4E-CRC  omt  comniittee,  I  am  serviWal  ti^^^ 
project's  director  as  niy  personal  contribution' to' the  cLus^^ 
^    .      «^«s^stance  IS  being  provided  by  the  sta,ffi  of 
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t\om  Corparatioii.  Actual  testing  of  tlic  cflicacy  of  two-way,  jnulti-iise 
coninumicntions  systems  is  h^ino;  made  posvsiblc  thronqh  free  access 
(o  the  Southern  Xew  En.irland  Telephone  Company-s  uiicrowave  link 
befvwceii  Will iuiantic  ami  Hartford. 

The  Windliam  Kcoion  covers  about  S20  .square  milos  ^vith  its  west- 
ern border  some  25  iniles  £mm  Hartford..  Only  five  perc-nt  of  its  land 
is  urban.  TJnrteen  percent  is  agricultural.  The  renuunnig- 82  percent 
is  undeveloped. 

About  o3  ])ercent  of  tlic  labor  force  living  in  the  Windham  Eegion 
coininutes  out  of  the  area — T8  peiTent  of  these  coininuters  workina-  in 
Jlartford  or  its  environs.  T.ho  deveJopjneiit  of  new  towns  or  moderate 
exj^ansion  of  existing  communities  could  prosdde  the  needed  facilities 
foL'  business  and  industry  to  o]^erate  in  the  towns,  cnabllnjr  people  to 
work  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  results  of  the  V/indharn  study  wnll  develop  a  format  for  tlie 
Jiation^  to  adoi)t  if  we  really  want  to'faco  up  to  tlie  crisis  confronting 
us.  It  IS  an  opportnnity  to  turn  the  country  around,  effecting  requisite 
relief  to  urban  pressures  and  rural  debilitation. 

It  will  give  people  a  free  choice  of  living  in  comfort  in  a  big  city 
or  ill  a  small  community— enjoying  eqnal  benefits  in  botli,  according 
to  iiidividual  ttxstes. 

What  will  be  the  way  of  life  of  tlie  average  fanjily  in  tlie  NeAV 
Kiu^al  Society?  .  " 

Fii'St  of  all,  if  the  head  of  a  family  is  to  provide  tliem  with  tlie 
necessities  and  amenities  of  iife,  ho  must  have  a  choice  of  productive 
emi:)loyment  in  worlc  for  which  liis  skills  and  bent  best  suit  him. 

Commerce  and  industry  have  already  decentralized  much  of  their 
oi^cTMtions.  Telephone  and  T^VX,  for  example,  provide  readily  avail- 
able communications  between  one  point  and  anotlior— between  cor- 
porate lieadqu alters  and  its  plants  and  branch  offio^  operations.  Bnt 
tins  type  of  communications  is  basically  a  one-to-one  facility.  Tliroiiirh 
existing  communications  technology,  ^^both-way"  broadband  cables  can 
provide  right  now  up  to  40  c]\aj\nels  in  use  simultaneously. 

With  broadband  installation,  a  company  can  set  up  specialized  op- 
erations anywhere.  Ever.yone  in  the  company  involved  in  any  phase  of 
an  o]^eration  can  be  in  constant  touch  with  that  o]:>eration— and  sinnil- 
taneously  with  other  locatioiis-^through  audio-video  interconnected 
multi- channel  telecommunications.  Visual  material,  from  letters  to 
bluG]ndnts,  computer  output  and  the  like.-can  be  instantaneously  trans- 
mitted from  any  company  facility  to  other  facilities. 

This  means  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  national  concerns  to  house 
.thousands  of  workers  in  soaring  skyscrai^ers  to  conduct  their  wide- 
spread enterprises  efficiently.  Quiet  communities  in  rustic  surroundings 
can  be  utilized  or  new  towns  estabhshed  to  accommodate  moderatelv- 
sizcd  staffs,  with  companies  in  complete  communications  at  all  times 
with  all  of  their  activity-sites. 

These  coiniTiunities  will  afford  the  man  or  woman  earninc;  a  livinc: 
the  ^opportunity  to  progress  from  an  economic  viewpoint,  Vhile  en- 
joying a  welhronnded  life,  without  the  traumatic  existence  of  big- 
city  working  and  living. 

Within  the  communities  of  the  new  Rural  Society,  internal  com- 
inumcations  networks  will  pro^nde  every  essential  public  service  a 
family  needs  for  everyday  living.  A  two-way  random  access  network 
will  serve  as  a  basic  "nerve  $ystein-'  as  vital  as  streets,  water  and  power. 
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lias  network.  enTOnipas.sin,r.-vojco,  data  and  videophone,  will  put  any- 
one- m  imincdiatc  contact  witli  anyone  else  to  meet  eiucrirencies  or  to 
carry  on  regular  daily  communications. 

A  neiAvork  of  broadband  cables  eMrryinjv  a  nuiltitiide  of  television 
ciiannels  mto  individnal  homes  ^vill  provide  Hie  abilitA^  to  "attend-" 
inunjcipal  an-ency  moetinji-s  via  the  homo,  televisioJi  set.'  Its  tAvo-wav 
laoulty  Avdl  enable  instant  ]>oHin<i;  of  piibJie  opinion,  on  important 
community  issues  nnder  discussion.  Tlirou-rh  "frame  free/Jna\"  tlie 
lioii.s-eholdur  will  be  able  to  rret  on  demand  (via  3iis  television  set)  such 
di^-er.se  information  as  travel  sehcdules,  Aveatlier  condition.s,  ijolhition 
levels,  shipping  opjDortuni ties,  traffic  conditions,  listings  of  current  cul- 
tui-al  and  entertainment  events,  and  so  on.  • 

IvoA-  community  olFicials  and' vital  institutions  Avill  be  intcrconiiecl;ed 
thi-ou.ffh  broadband  cable  to  insure  smooth  operation  of  public  services. 
1  lie  system  will  include  city  hall  and  all  municipal  oilices,  liospitals  and 
iiursms  homes,  schools  and  colleges,  libraries,  police  and  fire  stntions, 
bu.sand  railroad  terminals,  airports,  and  any  other  town  facilities. 

bupenmposed  on  these  netAvorks  Avill  bo  "a  town  emergency  servict;  ■ 
the  911  police  and  lire  emergency  system,  augmented  "by  automatic 
identihcation  of  a  caller's  location,  as  Avell  as  a  svstcni  to  keep  con- 
stant tract  of  the  locations  of  vehicles  operated  by'police,  fire,  sanita- 
tion, utilities,  ano  other  fleet  operations. 

,Eadi.<i.:aijd  television  broadcast  facilities  will  be  integral  to  the 
commuiucatitins  capabilities.  Private  and  public  network  broadcastino- 
will  be  brought  ni.  A  special  cable  system  will  provide  local-ori<ri5 
projrrajns  of  specific  interest  to  the  individual  community. 

lias  iieAv  rural  hvini^  will  immeasurably  extend  t.l-.c  opportunities 
lor  higlier  education  for  the  youth  of  these  communities.  Each  town 
AMI  I  iiave  a  small  local  caminis  interconnected  h  v  two-Avav  broadband 
tGlevisioii  circuits  Avith  the  re<rion'S  central  imiTOVsifev.  -N^  j«>s*ifeutioii 
ot  liia-her  learnmg  Avill  liave  to  turn  do^,vn  woi^iuwstTitJwMfcs  because 
o±  Jaes  G±  room  or  teaching  stafl'.  Local  stridents  Ai;-ili  gatiieT'  in  their 
own  classroonis  and  participate  in  classroom  discussion  at  the  main 
campus  and  listen  to  lectures  by  the  faculty  members  stationed  there. 

(.TGUeral  cultural  and  entertainment  events  of  quality  will  not  be 
overlooked.  As  part  of  a  national  high-definition  closecl-circuit  tele- 
vision netAvork,  broadband  cable  systems  will  bring  the  opera,  con- 
certs, hve  Broadway  productions,  top  sports  events  and  so  on  to 
tliea,ters  especially  equipped  to  receive  such  performances.  A  hi"h- 
resolution  color  television  system  of  1,000  lines  will  use  cameras  and 
projectors  particularly  designed  for  live  pick-up  and  larce  screen 
proiection.  ,,  :  . 

llie  most  suitable  national  distribution  method  for  this  system  is 
probably  through  a  synchronous  satellite.,  broadcastuig  several  of 
the.se  high-definition  TV  signals  which  will  be  received  by  the  local 
higii-gam  fixed  antenmis.  , 

A  major  goal  of  the  Windham  Eegion  project  is  to  create  an  inter- 
govermnental  body  of  federal  and  state  officials  with  the  responsibility 
of  initiating  a  coordinated  national  effort  to  spread  our  population 
literally  across  the  land  and  truly  take  adA'antage  of  our  o-reatest 
natural  resource— land.  The  oiHcial  observers  from' the  states  and  the 
tederal  agencies  will  have  first-hand  ImoAvledge  of  this  projection 
potential  ot  the  program  Avlien  the  current  reaional  test  study  is 
completed..  " 
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TJiG  WindlKim  I^ei»*ioa  task  force  is  stiul\'iii.ir  with  Imsiiioss  aiui 
go\*eniniont  tjie  spociCio  nature  ot;  day-l^y-day  procccliu-cf?,  prjicticoi? 
aiul  coininiinicationij  that  now  usnally  rosuft  in  incotinirs,  niomos. 
]etters,  ]n'et^(niiatioiis,  and  otlu»r  ortcii'  wasU^hd  consinnption  of  cx- 
ponsivo.  niaii-lionrs.  If;  is  dcvclopiuix  inetliods  oL'  sii])^^r.i(ntinir  lu'ond- 
band  ajid  otljor;  coinnnmicnl ions  niodia  to  ]innd!e  Ihoso  ronliiu?,^,  Tlio 
cnd-rcsnlt,  of  tliis  ijiiaso  ol'  tlio.  stndy^  will  be  pracl:ic:a]  diita  on  how 
efroi:<:i\Tly  nndlidocatioji  operations  can  function  Avifclrin  tJic  eojico]:>t 
of  a  n(MV  rnral  society. 

Windham  ]v('<j;*ion  planners  and  other  town  oflicials  are  beinir  con- 
snlted  oustaiidards  and  limits  to  estabJisli  tlie  optijnuni  rtito  and  pat- 
terji  of  gro^yt]L  to  ensure  the  liigliost  quality  of  ]iyin<j,';  Tiie  stndios  are 
being  coordinated  with  relcA'ant  Stjile  uii'eiunes  to  make  snre  tliat  the 
pron-rajn  developed  in  in  tlic  host. interests  of  Connecticut  ns  a  whole. 
It  Avi]]  also  be  established,  t]>.it  wlicu  a  Avorkino;  prog-ram  is  charted 
on<:,  the  necessary  supporting  re.f>:ourccs  (utilities,  surface  a7id  ah" 
transportatioji.  etc.)\Avi]l  be  araiiablCj  based  on  decidcd-upon  irroAvtli 
goals. 

The  stndy  tcain  is  cxperimentinij:  -witli  tlie  nse  of  a  variety  of  term- 
inal equipment  for  broadband  and  various  connnuiricatioi'is  links  to 
ascertaiji  tlie  specific  iniplemeutation  needed  to  provide  the  essential 
sprvicGS  to  make  tlie  dcvelopmejit  of  the  connnunitics  feasible  and 
seif-suflicient. 

This  is  the  concept  of  the  new  rural  society.  The  year's  stndy  rc- 
snlts  should  define  and  expa.*Ad  its  practicabiliAy  auci  desiiii^aiib 
problem  is^jmt  iL  now  one.  It  fejt^rhwji  with  us^^r  ]o3i^^'t^ia?^>  I'^^r^opl^?  ha\'v^ 
hiuldle^i  ift^  il^^5x^.r=-dei3^«?^5;^'  c<mfqi\r^m!^^- btMJ^Jse -rri^al^^atin^'^as-iiv^J^^,  not-seem 
to  ■■(>tfeif'*^^;-;^jif  X.t^a^m[,;>  tva^-i  is  t:0)';5)r;*?veirFi3etLite-k)©oudI^ 

'^S^-'UmU'^-^^i  i^iiz^'^rHtilLe  Sfiirerrrii**:)?^!!  in^^A\i^[Hch'.t^hei[ta;^'^?5\^ ^ccmrft^^^irv^v^as 
headiiv?5  tit  .  *m  tk^iai  ^i  '<iuarr«'r^i  '  >. century^  In  Ul^^^y^  nfiur^  Aiber- 
crombie Kb^<*.  f>r()videcl  for  tlie  <t'- tabl  islinicnt  oft  .a.  wl lolfv'iHHrje*^;''  of  new 
to  AVI  is  arfMidt  Londoii,  beyond  tlie  so-called  Greon  Bel  t. 

Tliirty-one  new  towns'' were  built.  They  all  attracted  bnsiness  and 
industry.  Bixt  office  employment  continues  to  increase  in  London. 
Britahi  has  concluded  that  no  program  of  this  ]iature  can  be  successful 
within  the  fraincAVork  of  existing,  overtaxed,  comniunicatiojis  facili- 
ties. Deccntrali/.atiou  Avithont  communications  expansion  only  serves 
to  recbiceof)erating  etricieuey  of  existing  facilities. 

As  a  resiilt,  the  British  are  currentfy  designing  scA'cral  broadband 
Services:  a  national  data  netAVorkj  conference  telcA^ision,  cable  educa- 
tional teleAHsion  fur  the  London  ai'ca,  and  household  AA'ired  teleAnsion, 

We  h a A'e  available  today  all  the  communications  technolerry  to  carry 
on  the  prograin  Ave  are  proiDosiiig,  Wo  need  only  to  innoA^ate,  not  in- 
yentvMost  cities  are  already  social  netAVorks  of 'communications.  But 
if  Ave  supei'iinpose  on  these  electronic  netAVorks  Avithout  forethought, 
the  results  Avill  be  a  greater  congestion  and  comp)]exitv  of  operation — 
and  the  danger  of  a  bi\^a.kdoAvn,  rather  than  a  builchip,  of  essential 
social  and.  business  relatioiisliips. 

We  must  plan  ncAv  small  toAvns  and  the  reasonable  enlargement  of 
smaller  communities  in  rusti.-  areas  on  the  basis  of  an  integrated, 
efficient,  and  self-sufficient  netAA^ork  of  cominunications,  of  transporta- 
tion,, of  utilities.  Witli  meticiilous  planning  and  Avith  meticulous  fol- 
low-through, the  ncAv  rural  society  Aviil  become  a  reality,  healing  nia^iy 
of  our  social  ills.  "  ■ 


IMPROVING  THE  MANAGEMENT  CAPABILITIES  OF 
SMALL  LOCAL  GOA^ERNMENTS 

Washmr/wn,  Z>.6'.,  Febriutn/  JS.  1972. 
To:  Senate  Snl)eoinniiti:oo  on  liunil  Dc\'elopmciit. 
From.:  Goveruinoiit  nn<l  Gonernl  Rosaarcli  l>Lvisio3i ;  CJiarlps  W. 

Jiarris,  Divisiou  ( 'luof. 
Subject-:  Tnipvov'niir  tlio.  LMaiui^ornoTit  Cnpabilitios  ol*  SrnuU  Local 

(iovori.i.n'icii1s :  Soinces  ol:  A st^i stance. 

-(lvO^>t,'ai'eli  by  Sa/ndrn  S.  Osboiirn  ) 

The  cnelosecl  infoi'niation  l^ns  booii  conisjii^y!  in  resj^'^niSG  Ur  your 
ivqucst  rciz'arcliny:  services  sivailablo  to  lunp  locabiroviM-ruTicnts 
iiaprove tlio-ir  pnblk  niana^a'Cnient*  ca])abilitnv  Ays^iliio  Intern ottcv 'lVr.lv 
.nioa]  Assistance  Stndy  ComiiiitttHvnotecl  in Sr-^fr^M^^^  ''UtLEiizing^] )nbl i c 
manageniOTvt  iniprovoinont  as  a  criterion  fer  ^t^i^^rinirviiKhing  selected 
programs  is  sanicnyliat  difficult  oui  a  :lhincfini};is:i:JiuiH^i^^  .sini^?r^^;most  i^^  the 
j^roixrams  dii-ectly  or  indirectly  fenHuonce  tlu^^riiidiiiiiiirifeh'aviW  cajiubiJiry 
of  State  and  local  conmmnity  dev  elopment  aLHiniix^'sit^sl'' Tlie  ]:)r(^en'an}r 
and  services  l  isted  berein  arc  tbo^e  wlricli  secm:tio^ba.vc^  tht-;i>*]-eare^;t  p*?- 
teutial  for  achieving  tlic  specidc^  ()bjectivc  of  iimnai^enuuit  hnprove- 
nient. 

Wliile  few  of  the  proara^ns  are  specifically  desiij^ncd  for  small  com- 
mniiities,  they  are  available  to  them  as  wcl}  as  to  larger  cities.  The  list- 
in<rB  inclndes  four  niajor  sources  of  assistance:  the  Federai  o^ovem- 
manfc;  State  gove7'jmients;  nniversitics;  other  oro-anizations.  The  fob 
lowing  informaHon  is  pro  voided  for  each  program  :  iianie  of  tlie  agency ; 
objectives  of  the  program ;  eligibility  criteria ;  purpose  of  the  progi-am. 
In  some  cases,  examples  of  liow  small  local  goveiimicnts  have  \iscd  the 
l>rogram  are  included. 

We'^trust  this  information  will  be  helpful  to  you.  Please  don't  hesitate 
toenail  if  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 

Tim  LlIiKARY  OF  CONORESS, 

CoNGitii:ssio^^AL  ^;Eeskarch  Service, 

Wa^hi7igton<f  D.G.  / 

*U.S.  Dopnrtinont  of  Housliip  and  Urban  Dovolopnnont.  Url)an  AFrinni^cment  Assistance 
AdinlnlstrntlOTi.  Jlaudhook  of  FciJcrall]/  Supported  State  Technical  Aasistattce  for  Cain. 
'  mmiity  Devolofnncnf :  Report  of  the  Iniarngcney  Tcvhnwal  Assistunee  Study  Committee, 
Washington.  19G9.  D.  GS.  • 
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I^rpiioviXG  Tuv:  MAXAGJ::vrKXT  Capaiulixiks  of  S:vfAi.L  Local 

GoVKRX^tKXTS  :  SoUUGKS  01^  ASSISTANCE 

A,  CoinprehcQisive  plaiming  a^^istance  {701) 

1.  Fodei-al  Agency:  Department  of  ITous'ing  and  Urb'^n  Derelo])- 
nvent,  OlHcc  ol;  Assistant  So.crcbiry  foi'  Connniinity  PlanJiing  aiKl 
Mana.{ronicnt, 

2.  Objectives:  To  Gncoui-agc  state,  local  and  areaATide  Gflicials  to 
improve  executive  plaunij^.jr,  docision-makin^o:,  and  intuiagenient  eapa- 
bi]ity  and  to  e^stublisli  and  in^i^rove  tlieir  stiifls  und  techniques:  to 
encourage  connnnnity  planning  and  ina?iagement  as  a  contixiuous 
l^rocess;  to  assist  State  tmd  local  governments  and  a^M^*awidc  airencies 
to  solve  problems,  realize  opportunities  arid  fonnulivte^^and  impfement 
policies  related  to  conunnnity  develox:)ment  :and  gio-Ttli  for  ni'l:)ai'T 
and  rural  areas. 

3.  Purpose  and'  eliiribility:  Grauts/ may  be  used  support  aiul 
strengthen  State  and  ilocal  government  cliief  executive  ntaiiageinejit 
capability  by : 

(a)  Improving  tlie  chief  exccutiAx's  ;ability  to  establish  goals, 
objectives  and  ^policies,  allocate  reso;n;ceSi;.evaluatc  program*=r  f  or 
n  ch ie vin  g  ob;j  actlives;  .devi  se  m  et 1 1  ods^  f  orifohtainin  g^eff ecti ve  loriblic 
]  )a  il ieip a  t i  onStiip  o  1  i  cy  de c i  simi  s  and  ^n.sse«5tp  rogr am  )i  o  i  -  .^o  r niairrr*  e : 

Modermzingr-State  litud  iloteiil  g^roriunental  instituti^^ns 
a^d  areawid(^-  stmnctinres  'fro  address  WTi'imnnity  develop] tient 
issues  and  to  provide  moi'e  I'esponsive  service  delivery  systems; 

(c)  Improving  governmental  systems  ar.d  operations; 

(d)  Analyzing,  recominending  and  evaluating  fiscal  policies 
and  arrangements  for  providing  govei'umental  se:c-vices  and 
facilities;,  and 

(e)  Establishing  a  framework  for  coordinating  intergovni- 
meutar  planning  and  develoiDment  activities  and  public  and 
pi'ivate  development. 

Grants  may  also  hv,  used  to  support  State  Comnumity  Development 
services  including  but  not  limited  to  : 

(n)  Direct  technical  assislance  to  local  oi-  areavide  officials  on 
problems  of  comnumity  development; 

(b)  Advice  on  pending  developnient  decisions: 

(c)  Professional  studies  concerning  local  development  prolv 
lems,  objectives,  ^lltcrriati^'es  and  j^riorities,  and  oi^gauization  and 
administrative  processes;  . 

(d)  Preparation  of  technical  guides  and  manuals  dealing  witli 
;  the  planning,  programing^  pi'  mrLnageinent  of  public  f^ervicos.  fa- 
■  cilities,  and  resources;  or  suggesting  ne\v  approaches  to  concerns 

such  as  liousing,  community'  relations,  or  capital  improvement 
programing. 

Grants  nvc  made  to  the  States  for  local  planning,  and  management 
assistance  to  counties,  cities  and  municipalities,  and  groups  of  adjacent  ; 
com]nunities  having  a  total  population  of  .  less  than  50.000,  Indian  ' 
reservationSj  disaster  areao,  federally  innpacted  areas,  and  metropoli- 
tan and  nonmetropolitan  ai-eawide  iDlnnning  organizations. 
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Xe^v  piideVnios  fov  the  {>niprelveusiviv  Plaiinhig  Asdstanee  Pro- 
ixvivvc  reflect  a  sliift  of  emphasis  which  gives  greuter  thrust  to  tlie 
iPi'Cgraiii's  potoiitial  fov  iirijn^oving  thci  executive  and  managerial  ca- 
pacitv  of  local  govei'mnents.  The  guidclmes,  which  were  printed  in  the 
Federal  Ji'cc/is/er  on  Febnniry  -J-,  1972,  amend  Title  2^1-  of  the  CocU^  oi- 
Federal  lieguhitioiis  by  adding  a  new  part.  They  broaden  th;-^.  :^Tope 
of  eoniproh'c^if^ive  ])lanning  to  inclndt^  assistance,  to  local  govei'nments 
in  "^tlie  Inroad  range  of  govennnentui  activities,  ^v\h:-':^^,^  and  hi\'e.-t- 
nie]Us  for  winch  assisted  govern n^M«*nts  arr- responsi  ve.,  fflirongh  com- 
l>reliensive  ])lanning  and  ]nana?i^«ent,  c&f  ex^^r5itives-a^-e  able  to 
idonti'lT  proljUnns  nnd  o[)povtn]afe5n*'s.  deter?J.Kinc  deve]f*^Mnent  objec- 
tives, analyze  alternate  solntions.  fmepare  iBiiip]ement:;iitiini3  programs, 
and  evaluate  ]JerLV)nnance  in  nlcl:*^ift^g  thcs*^ 'objectives."  '  The  guide- 
tiines  antliorizo  a  wide  range  of  m-iSitriical  suiud  finnnrial  :assistance  in 
irmproving  basic  nnmagement  capv^i^ji;!l'ities,  \rinch  are;aTai]ab]e  to  local 
governinentJs  Avith  a  population  oKh^^  than  i>itOO0  thrt^ughi^tlieir  desig- 
nace<l  State  agency. 

1*  l^ederal  Agency:  De]">nitiniiBJi1i; <<?>^l  IToiisiiing: and  1j  ;rb:ui  DoA^lop- 
::xm:ant;. K^iHce  of "'As^^'i^stant  :t^fTM«i;t!^:T"  for  ('^omimniity  Il^Aixmn-i»:ir  and 
:3fciittg:einent. 

ji.  ^(:i)lbjectiv^;s :  T(*))aielp  Statie^^iitei  rn-  e^pajid  pi^roirrams-  iThut  pro- 
vi f It-  r>ldlls  n eeded  for  coiiiiiyTOniry  vkwel opment  to  teel ) nical ,  p rof es- 
-sioniilivor  subpi'ofessional  personnel. 

0.  Pivrpose  and  Kligibility  :  Assists  in  developing  training  progra  ins 
for  enipjoyees  olf  State  and'jocal.  govermnent-s,  public  agencies,  or  pvi- 
vate  nonprofit,  organization  with,  a  connnunity  development  respuns.i- 
bi]ii\y,  and  for  pei^sons  soon  to  be  employees  of  such  govcrmncntal  or 
iioni>rofit  agencies. 

Iji  North^ Dak()ta,  this  program  was  usod  to  provide  a  f r<ll-time  Com- 
mni^ity  Development  OfMcer  for  the  Lengne  of  North  IJakota  Munici  )> 
alities  to  perform  five  functions :  " 

(a)  Development  a3id  implementation  of  inservicc.  training 
programs. 

(b)  Assessment  of  jnunicipal  community  devoiopnient  needs, 

(c)  Gaining  cooiDcration  of  public  and  private  agencies  in 
sponsoring  inservice  training  programs. 

:  (d)  Connnnnication  of  connnunity  devGlopnient  needs  to  State 
aud  Federal  officials. 

(e) "  FosteA'jn g  in t ergo vernniental  cooperation. 

C.  Nodel Cities  Supplementary  Gran^^^  -  ■ 

1.  Federal  Agency  :  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban' Develop- 
ment, Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Comm^nlity  Planning  and 
Managemevit. 

2.  Objectives :  To  provide  financial,  and  technical  assistance  to  enal^le 
cities  of  ail  sixes  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  locally  prepared  and 


2  ''Title  24 — Housing  and  Urban  Development,"  Federal  Re(jisteryYoV  S7,  No.  4,  Febru- 
ary 4, 1972,  p,  2600.  s " 

2  Dopnrtinent  of  Housing  anci  Urban  Developinent.  0fflc>  of  Intergovernmental  Kelfliiong 
and  Pliinning"  Assistance,  Comvvmit^  Developvient  Training  and  Urban  Injorviation  Tech- 
meal  Assistance  Programs:  3Q0  OuUtandmg  Programs,  Waslilngton,  1968,  p.  VII-IS. 
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5iClio(luI(u]_coinpi'eIicnsiva  city  (lonifnisi  rat  inn  prooTnins  containin--  iumv 
jtiKl  i;ua-iti,.liv(i  proposnis  to  rebtiiUl  imd  ixniialize  l  u-c.  -lum"  •uul 
blig!i(ed  !ii-ciis.  -nnu^  ,uiu 

:j._r_nrr.o.,.  ami  Eli-ibjlity :  Supj.l.-nicntnl  oranf-s  iiuiv  he  usod  IVh- 
ndi,.i,,,.sn;Miive,  costs  rchu<  i  io  the  iniplcniei.fafi.,.)  of 'an  nnnrovcl 
U(Klol  (  H  ics  pro-raiu.  Tji..  p,o-ran.  is  Jin>ilc<l  to  il.-.i  ,-a;irs.\viurli 
Jun  caii-'.'.-Mly  iicca  sclccfed. 

Oil  June  :5(].  107.1  ir.l  ,M,;;..a  ],ad  paiticipatod  in  thcmnc.l  Citaos 
1^  «/  '-''^"^  cities  have,  populations  .,r  u.ss  than 

..e«pabilit>r.<,l:  ocal  -ov-^^rnnHHac  to  deal  with  cit^vwido  ]ynmm^^s\mi\iiv 
rc.  tJioso-Wd  in  model- ^jnit-iiborliood  ai-cus."  *  To  riti^-euvl  ^vvcril 
coiin,i,rn:,tM^s  Inm.  used  ^W,4  (JitSos  fnmis  to  strerur; ):„.„  :  pfo-nniira-r 
(ind  proiiJOTii  biu  -(;l;iu-.  iK^oi-niatioiui^atOirHiig,  teduk:.-al  jiimHsa-i-i- 
iiiKl  proiiufiiMi  e\''i  luatioiL/'  "  " 

^i:-  Fedc^rai..Aj^crKnv:;  ]rH"pitr^^^^  IIualB.,  EdraoiCirw^s.  and  Wolfere, 

( Jlilico  ot  Ldtse^ufcion.  . .    -c.  v., 

2  ( )l)jo.cliv('s:  To  encourage  colleges  and  unlvevsit,ics  to  assist  in  tlie 
solutioji  oi-  cojnjminity  problems  by  strcngtlicuing  tlioso  connnunjtv 
yen-ices  and  continuing  education  programs  tliat  arc  designed  to  pi-o- 
vidcconuunnitics  with  problem-solving  assisfciince.  ^ 

3.  PuriJose  and  l^ligibility  :  Tlus  program  may  be  used  Cor  an  oduca- 
tional  program,  activity  or  sevvice,  includino-  a"research  ]3ro<rram  and 
a  university  extension  or  continuing  education  olVcrina-.  desi'nied  to 
assist  in  t/ie  soliitioii  of  community  ]irobleins.  Accredited  inst^.ution^ 
ot  higlier  <Mlucatjoii  apply  to  tiie  State  a£i-encv  for  grants 

lumds  from  this  progniui  might  be  nsed^to  "deal  sigm/icantdv  with 
■lie  goycrnmont  prolnenis  of  the  small  cominmiitv,  cliaracterixed'bv  the 
lack  ot  tranicd  ohicials  and  employees,  most  ofwlioin  are  part  time.'' 
J  Ins  could  be  accomphshed  through  conferences,  workshops  sliort 
coui-ses,  correspoiidejico  courses,  or  consulting  or  other  extension  activi- 
ties. 

E.frdergovernmenfaJPcrsoivnelAot  {IP A) 

1.  Federal  Ageiicy:  Civil  Ser;-ice  Commission,  Bureau  of  Inter'^ov- 
ernniental  Persoinud  Progi-ams. 

2.  Obiec(:l^x^s  :  To  a,ssist  State 'and  local  governments  to  strengthen 
their  stalls  by  nnproving  then;  personnel  administration ;  to  strcno  theu 
•  nd  n<r!.''"f  ''''  ^'.'^^'^'loP'"'/'-it  of  State  and  local  government  euipfiyees 
and  olhcials,  particulai-ly  m  professional,  administrative,  and  techni- 
ical  helds;  to  provide  for  the  temporary  assignment  of  per.sonnel  be- 
tween the  i  eclera  govermnent  and  State  and  local  governments  and 
instit.utions  of  higher  education  ^  •ii'-'. 
i.nt^Ti^"f  '^^"^  Eligibility:  A  major,  although  not  exclusive,  pur- 
pose of  ii  A  assistance  is  to  support  activities  in  general  adniinistra- 
tive,  central  government  and  core  mamigement  ra-eas  such  as  financial. 

p  "j'HUD  aiul  Smnll  Cf.nmiiinitle.s,"  JWD  J^-cwsXenor,\o\.  22,  No.  43,  November  2'>  1071 
cilli^!^^^^?^^^^^^  ''^'^         Confereneo  of  afc,''r'/?c  "k^or  am  Mo.el 


M  n  -P         '''•Vi^<>^-onn,u;nt.s  ,.up:,,,ly  lo  ph.n.  ,3ru;,nixe>,  -oortlinnCo.  nn.l 

(n  )  An(i.or!x,'s  (1...  I '.S.  Civil  Sor-vi.c  (  onm, if^sion  (o  funus!, 

(     .A.itlmruos  <  lu.  Comni:>.ia:,  to  riiako.  (inancinl  irimtts  on  n 
!r  <'"'?«"">«l'»"'*=      siicl,  -ov(..rnu,('nt.s.  for  pc-rsoiiucl  nclministm- 

.(c-)  Aidiionzcs  FcMlei'ii!  iioxMicics  lo  a(lmi^  StnJo  ami  loral  .rov- 
0 n.nu.n  ,  ,.ni,,!o.v,H>8  and  o/Ihuals  fo  ayc-ncv  ( rainin-  ,  -o-' n  m^T  ?oi- 

cl)  Au/-lH)r.xt.8  inier..ov,rjHnon(al  coo-xnaCion  in  ivciantincr 

io;iwS^;;;^;;;;sJS"""  '^^'^^     oov«,.nnK.t  a„a  ..^ 

nn,^      r    V-'l^"'-'  G^verninoni.  and  State  and  Jocal  ooyernniGnts 

AIMocal  goveiTiinenls  ai'o  eligible-  to  padicipate  dirorllv  in  H.p 
ie,  vnuad  ass,stancxvntergovernn;cntal  rec.?„il,^^ 

Vo    J  /km!" oi,i,ort«mt.,e.s,  «.ncl  personnel  e.vchan^-e  provisi    ^    ]  o 

?i    Q^'?*^®     ^'^"^  P^-^e^ms  ii,  several  wa^-s.  Under  one  oi.- 

||on,  t l  e  State  government  inclndos  local  ..-ovcrninents  in  i  s  •, nnb?-i 
t  .on,e,Mier  on  the  basis  of  specific  auTeeiucnts  ^n  tJ  t".e  in  i  v  tln^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SnSve'loinr^'  °"  '''''  'r^'      -  Stnte-M-idr;;!?;  ind,    ng  ^ 
luisiye  local  -overrunent  covera^rc.  General  local  .■•ovennnents  oi  . 
nav^v^^^^^^^^^^^  thereof,  SBr-vn,g  a  population  of  fiftv  Ihon  " 

^^^^^^^''^f^  f^"'^''^k  ^'''^  ^^''^'^^  Commission  if  hev 

-n  e  not  covered  by  their  State  goverjimwit's  application  General  v  a 

SnUc  xtion  f^^""'"."      eeneral  local  governlints'";;!  !  1  ™  an 
ai^pucatjon  Iroiu,  and  a  grant  award  and  payments  to  one  of  tha  n- 
Jic.pating  gx^vernments  selected  by  the  others  asTheifa °ent  and  as  S  ^ 
prmcu^al  administrator  of  the  grant  proo-ram     ^^^^'^  '^^^"t  -'nd  as  the 

it  a  specific  genei-al  local  go^•ermnent1s  co^•el•ed  h\  n  State  o-nvp,-,, 
mcnt  plan  it  may  be  awarded  another  IPA  "Snrc  i-i^-t^^^^^^^^^^ 

cei  ve  S:TPY^,^^-"::^?        f  go^^ernme>-t  may  re- 

^^Si  ^1^1^^^^^^^  S;Sme,^^^ 

on      s«ch  goveiinnents,  tliat  servos  a  popu  atfou^ 
jho,,sand  inay  apply  independently  for  aJi  IPA  o^^Lit  if  ttev 
unolved  m  ]n-ograms  or  projects  of  national  intei-est  a nd   o'^  Ixnol' 
encn.o-  specnvl .problems  in  personnel  adminisS  oi' m  Uca'af  neo  Is 
in  training  ^yl^c^l  are  related  to  suoh  programs  or  proioJts 

.nenrsTcS'f  ;;fd  f "^'^f'  ^1'^^  '^'^     nsed  JaSeJs  local  govern- 

incnt  shoit  and  long-term  needs  for  professional,  administrative,  and 
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lodiiiical  manpower:  to  achieve  the  most  cllY-ctivo  use  of  prol-es.sioiinl. 
administi-ative,  and  teoliuical  manpower,  inchidiug:  scientists  nnd  engi- 
jieevs  in  programs  which  could  benefit  from  the  api)]ic;ition  of  lulvjuu-od 
technology;  and  to  plan  for  and  establish  ijiterirovermnontal  trahiiiiir 
proi.a-u]ns  and  facilities. 

The  Ci\  il  Service  Commission  will,  upon  request,  consult  with  j^o- 
tcutinl  upplicants  on  their  needs  and  priorities  and  on  eli'ective  ap- 
proaches to  tl^em  prior  to  the  development  of  their  grant  applications. 
Tiie  Commission  is  also  planning  to  publish  a  user's  guide  to  the  Caftt- 
lor/  of  Fcdei'al  Domestic  Assistance^  which  will  identify  all  of  theavail- 
able  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  localities  in  the  areas  of  personnel 
iidministration  and  trainijig. 

F.  Fconoimo  Develojwient — Teclinioal  Assistance 

L  Federal  Agency:  Department  of  Commerce.  Econoniic  DcN'elop- 
meiit  Administration. 

2.  Objectives:  To  solve  prolilems  of  economic  growth  in  SIDA — 
designated  geographic  areas .  and  other  areas  of  substantial  need 
through  feasibility  studies,  management  and  operational  assistance, 
and  other  studies. 

M.  Purpose  and  Eligibility  :  Technical  assistance  is  used  to  provide 
.information,  data,  and  know-how  in  evaluating  and/or  shaping  specific 
])rojeets  iiud  progi'nms  relnted  to  economic  development,  it  is  used 
in  econouncally  depressed  areas. of  the  country  and  in  similar  sections- 
of  urban  areas.  Technical  assistance  may  be  in  the  form  of  services 
provided  by  contract,  or  direct  grants.  Assistance  may  be  given  to 
private  nonprofit  groups  or  municipal  or  coujity  goveruments  or 
entities  thereof. 

G.  Gorcvmnevtal  Mcniaffeinertf — Technical  Assistance  and  Informa- 

tion Service 

1.  Federal  Agency:  Department  of  Housing  and  ITrban  Develop- 
nieiit.  Connnunity  Planning  and  Management. 

■  12..  Objectives:  To  strengthen  StatCv regional  and  local  governments 
by.  providing  technical  assistance  and  infovmatiou  on  organization 
strnctm-e.  use  of  resources,. program  management  and  evaluation  and 
project  administration  and  coordination. 

r]^  Pnrpc^-^-  and  Eligibility :  Technical  assistance,  information  and 
advice  is  p  -lilable  upon  request  froin  any  State,  regional  or  local  gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction.  A^  number  of  local  jurisdictions  have  been 
assisted  in  setting  up  modern  l.)udget  techniques. 

7.7.  Plamiing  for  Htm  an  Resources  Development 

1.  Federal  Agency :  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Center  for  Community  Planning'. 

.  2.  Objectives:  To  make  available  to  clients  of  the  Dcpaitment  a 
single  sonrce  where  they  ma}'  receive  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  ai*eas  of  program  coordination/joint  program  sponsor- 
ship, intergovernmental  programs  such  as  model  cities,  and  other 
activities  not  covered  by  individual  agencies  of  the  Dept. 

o.  Purpose  and  Eligibility :  Tnfornuition  and  assistance  are  pro- 
vit.led  to  cities,  counties,  and  rural  agencies  through  the  HEW  I'cgional 
.  oflices  or  by  aj)plying  directly  to  the  Center  for  Community  Planning. 
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/.  Commuiuiij  l  elalioDs  Service 

1.  Federal  AgcJicy :  department  of  Justice.  Commuiiity  l\clations 
Soi'vice. 

2.  Objectives:  To  help  communities  ajid  ,trroups  co[)c  with  disputes, 
disaiireemejits.  and  difHcuities  tirisinir  from  racial  discrimiiialion  or 
ineciuities  ami  help  tlieni  achievi*  peace I'lil  pi-oii'ress  toward  justice  and 
eijnal,  opportunity  for  all  citizens, 

0.  Purpose  and  Eli^'-ibility :  CKS  uses  its  staiT  to  pei'suadc  aiul  en- 
courage local  citixens  and  institutions  to  take  tlie  initiative  in  solving 
their  owji  problems.  Advisory  services  and  connscling  are  available  to 
assist  in  developing  programs  ajid  projects  and  in  directing  available 
public  and  pri\-atc  resources  to  the  minority  community. 

J.  Specialized  or  TecJinical  Services  to  State  and  Local  Governments 

1.  Federal  Ao-ency  :  All  Federal  dei)artments  and  agencies  nniy 
pa  rt  icipate  in  thTs  progra  m. 

2.  Objectives:  To  encourage  intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the 
conduct  of  specialized  f  r  tcclmical  services  and  provisions  of  facilities 
essential  to  the  administration  of  State  or  local  govei'nmental  activities. 

0.  Purpose  and  Eligibility  :  Title  111  of  the  Intergovftrnjnental  Co- 
oporatioii  Act  of  1968  anth'orizes  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  to 
provide  specialized  or  technical  services,  on  request  to  any  local  unit 
of  government.  These  services  include  statistical  and  other  studies  and 
compilations,  development  projects,  technical  tests  and  evaluations, 
teclinical  information,  training  activities,  surveys,  reports,  documents, 
and  any  othr^r  similar  service  functions  wliich  any  Federal  agency 
is  especially  equipped  and  authorized  by  law  to  pcrTorm. 

Mohile  Employment  Services  to  Smaller  Gomvvvmiies  and  Rvral 
Areas 

1.  Federal  Agency:  Depai'tment  of  Labor,  ManpoM-er  Administra- 
tion. U-S/Training  and  Eniploynieiit  Service. 

2.  Objective:  To  attract  industry  to  loc^ate  in  snnill  towns  and 
nual  areas. 

Purposes  and  Eligibility:  This  ]M'ogram  is  operated  by  State 
cm])loyment  services.  To  help  the.  community'  attract  ne\v  industry  to 
an  aj'ea,  the  luobile  team  compiles  and  publishes  a  comprehensive  man- 
power I'esouvce  report  on  each  area  served,  profiling  its  available  and 
])otential  skills,  detailed  iirformation  on  the  area's  eeonomy  and  its 
institutional  components.  The  team  assists  communities  to  recognize 
and  overcome  existing  economic  imbalances  and  employinent  problems 
by  encouraging  coordinated  .local  planning  efforts  which  determine 
the  need  for  training  and  retraining  programs  and  projects  possible 
nnder  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation. 

L.  Plammig  Aids  of  the  Soil  G on servation  Service 

1,  Federal  Agency :  Department  of  Agricnlture.  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  • 

2.  Objective  :  Plans  and  carries  out  a  national  program  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  through  conservation  districts:  helps  commnnities 
solve  resource  problems  that  hamper  tlieir  growth. 

Purposes  and  Eligibility:  Local  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts  provide  technical  aid  to  local  governments  to  improve  con- 
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serration  ;nul  Iniul  ui~e  on  fiirjn.s  mid  orlior  iiadividual  Itind  Jtoldinirs 
and  to  su])i)orl:  coinnuuiitywidc!  plnunini>;  and  dcvclopui'jnt. 

1.  Federal  Aii;ejicy:  I^cpaiMini'nt  of  A fi'i'ifidtrii-e.  Extoiipion  Sci-vict'. 

2,  01)jer-ti\TS :  To  ]>roinolc  coiiinuniit y  drvclopinont  p^oi:•raln^r  In 
l  ural  ami  small  town  aroas. 

Pni'posc  and  JCliii'iljility  :  Grants  aro  uvmW  availaljlo  to  dc^iii:- 
nated  laiid-^-rant  rolioircs  in  the  State.  The  stM'vices  of  the  laiid-g-rant 
eolloLi'os  are  availalde  to  cit'utMis.  voluntai'v  u'l-onjis  and  pnl)li(;  ijoliey- 
niaki]^£r  hodies.  G(MUM'ally  tlioso  proirranis  inelnde  traininii\  rosearc^li. 
and  extension  service.-  which  dis?ejninate  i-esearcli  (indin<i-.s  and  analy- 
sis pcrtinc^nt  to  ronnrnniity  de\'e]opJncnt.  C)hif)  State  I 'iri\'ei'sity  orpi- 
niz(Ml  IHsoniinars  on  State  and  local  linance  and  taxation,  wliich  were 
attended  by  more  than  GOU  connnnnity  leader.-*  from  -27  connvies.  Tlie 
Kxtension  Sc»rvice  nsed  tlic  fid  I  r<\sonrre.s  of  the  University  to  ]M-ovide 
llio  participants,  which  inchided.  I'letMcd  citA*  and  townshij)  oiiiciaU*. 
with  t  he  latest  lindii^irs  in  the  area  of  [)n!>lic  hnance. 

*y.  Shite  Riwjl  Devclopmeni  Comrmtiec^ 

1.  Federal  Aireney  :  D(?partni(!nt  of  Aorictilture. 

2.  Ohjecli  ve.s :  '['o  cstal^lish  liaison  with  the  execntive  olHeers  ol'  the 
State  *i:oveinunent  and  other  a] >]>i'Oi)riate  or<:;a nidations  ;  to  work  closely 
with  State  and  local  ])eo]j]e  in  sn])])oit  of  compr(?lLGnt;iv(*  planjiing*  and 
devclojHnent. 

3.  Purpose  and  J^liii'ibility  :  Fach  Siato  Connnittee  includes  repre- 
sentatives fi-oni  tJje  Forost  Sci-vice.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farm- 
ers ITomc  Administration,  Jinral  Flecti'ilication  ^Vdjninistrutioiu  the 
Slate  (>)oi)erati\-c  Extension  Service  and  the  pjconomic  Eesearch  Serv- 
ice. In  addition  to  these  aiicncicwS,  the  State  Connnittec  may  inclade 
representatives  fi-oni  State  Govormncnt,  other  Federal  agencies,  \ini- 
viM'sities,  and  other  orpin i nations  active  in  rural  devclopsnent.  Forty- 
one  States  have  orpmized  area  or  district  Ivnial  Development  Com- 
niittees  or  conntv  ('ommittees.  or  both  area  and  conjity  Conniditees 
in  addition  to  the  State  Committees.  ' 

The  State  Comnnttees  are  designed  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  on  the.  proljlems  of  rural  development,  and  to 
brino-  to  bear  their  technical  and  program  capabilities  in  solving  the 
prc^blemsof  rural  areas. 

II,  STATK  GOVKKXrVIKXT 

A.  Community  Affairs 

1.  Agency  ;  State  Offices  for  Commnnity  Affairs, 

2.  Objectives:  To  bring  the  full  knowledge  and  i-esources  of  State 
agencies  and  those  of  approj^riate  Federaf  agen.cies  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  locaF  govennnents  within  the  State.  . 

3.  Purpose  and  Eligibility :  The  State  Departments  of  Conimmiity 
Airairs  oilei-  a  wide  I'ango  of  services  to  all  local  govermne]its  witliiii 
tiie  State.  Most  of  the  Departments  oflei-  some  or  all  of  the  following 
programs : 

(a)  Assist  local  governments  in  their  relationship  with  State 
dej)ai'tments. 

(b)  Distribute  information  to  local  govei'Jiments  on  the  Federal 
and  State  aid  programs  available  to  them. 
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(i:*)  Do  rt-.se'ai-ci)  on  probionis  of  local  ^ii\)\*rriiuieiU. 
id)  Assist  jocal  i:*o\'cj-iii>uMirs  in  r(.-(|iirritb  for  st-i-via's  or  uiiswer- 
iii^  tjoin|jlaiiits. 

(e)  Assure  coordin:Lt ion  of  J'\hIoi-;i1  luul  Statu  lud  j)rogr;:ins. 

(•f)  Provide  U»elnii(,'al  assist;un;c  lo  local  go\*c.j*miuMits.  " 
TJic  xixhw  of-  .^tali'  l;rp:LitnuMi(s  of  C'oinnuitm  v  Aifaii-s  to  small 
local  .iroverjimciits  is  dcuiuusl  rntcd  by  iJif  Texas  Coniniiiiiitics  Toiiior- 
row  prog-raiu.  wliicli  is  operated  by'ilie  J..)ivisioJi  of  6ta(e-j.ocal  Jiela- 
tioJis.  The  pi-oposals  for  this  pL-ogi-aiji  would  provide  a  vai'iety  of 
services  to  small  coiimiuJiities :  ^ 

(a)  Teclndcal  assisiance:  Trimary  .State agencies  would  aj>poiui; 
a.  rcpi'eseJUaiive  to  serve  on  a  suiail  conunuiuty  liaison  couijnilUH\ 
so  that  (Jie  progi-ams  and  services  oJ'  ihe  various  deiiai'tMieiits  ami 
agencies  may  be  brought  together  foi*  a  coordinated  attack  on 
sujall  towji  problems. 

(b)  Outreach  programs:  TJu'ough  a  series  oi'  oucKlaA'.  action 
nieetnigs,  a  variety  of  Federal  and  State  specialists  \vouid  be 
brought  into  each  oi'  the  l!1  plajuiing  i*egiojis.  The  goal  of  these 
nieetjngs  is  to  suggest  tlie  means  by  Avhich  smaJ]  X-omnnniities 
tlieniseives  Juay  det'c.trnnjie  wJiat  needs  to  be  done,  ajul  to  speeii'y 
tiie  services  and  iiolp  available  from  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

(c)  Information  Services:  A  newsletter  listing  educational  and 
trnijiing  opportunities  for  local  goN  crnnient  olHcials  and  employ- 
ees and  catalogs  of  State  and  l^'ederal  programs  would  be  pub- 
lished.    '  _ 

(cl)  Goals-setting:  A  eoirnnunity  objectives  program  with  sug- 
gested guidelines  would  be  developed  for  use  by  a  sjuall  ct5iu- 
nuuiity  in  determining  for  itself  what  it  wants  to  do. 

(e)  Training:  Traiiiing  programs  would  be  developed  for  local 
government  personnel  and  conuniuiity  leaders.  These  programs 
would  include  techniques  of  nnmicipal  government  and  budget- 
ing for  small  cities. ' 

B.  Industrial  Develof  nient 

1<  r  Agency :  State  Industrial  DeA'elopniont. 

2.  Objectives:  To  ilnpro^•e  economic  conditions  in  the  State  by. en- 
couraging ijidustrial  expansion  and  comnumity  de\'elopnient. 

0.  Purpose  and  Eligibility  :  All  local  goA^eiiunents  are  eligible  for 
technical  assistance  and  advice  on  industrud  development  programs, 

III.  u>:ivEiisrriKS 

Bureaus  of  Government  Research 

1.  Agency :  Tlie  Urban  Institute,  in  its  19G9  Dhreciory  of  University 
Url'Vin  Re^)$earak  Centers^  lists  close  to  200  research  eeiiters  in  ujviver- 
sities  across  the  i^ation:^ 

2.  Objecti  ves :  To  provide  their  cojvstituents  witlvrcseareh  and  train- 
ing services  relevant  to  their  needs. 

-  ^.  Purpose  and  Eligibility:  AH  local  gov ermnonts  are  Gligible  to 
receive  the  services  provided  by  tlie  University  Bureaus.  These  usually 

•Fritz  I.aiilKim,  **T«xns  CoininiiniUos  Tomorrow  :  State  OfTers  SmaU  To^vu,  City  AM," 
TexiiH  Towu  and  City,  Vol.  LVI,  No.  11,  NovtMiibor  IOCS),  pp.  12-14. 

*>Tli(i  Urban  Instttiite,  A  Directory  oJ  Vnivcrsity  Urban  Research  Cottcrisy  Waahlngton, 
19 GO,  p,  5. 
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include  reBpon.^es  to  inquirjes,  i)re])ariiti{)u  oC  manuals  and  btlicr  niau- 
agxMnejt  aids,  and  training  [n'oyruuis. 

The  Burenu  of  Conununity  Plannin,i>*  at  tlic  Uni  varsity -of  Illinois 
is  an  example  of  tlie  potential  assistance  of  lJureans  of  *Go\*ennnent 
lioseavch  to  small  local  governments.  Its  constituency  is  defined  as; 
''Countless  small  units  of  government  [who]  are  coivrronted  ^vith  gen- 
uine urban  ])rol)lems — problems  of  :i)lauuing,  finances,' relations  ^vith 
state  and  federal  agencies,  and  so  forth.  These  governments  collec- 
tively alfeci:  millions  of  people,  but  individually  they  are  tocj  sinulJ  to 
afford  full-time  professional  stalf  to  deal  \vith  their  problems.'- In  a 
typical  program,  tlie  Bureau  developed  a  test  aJid  gave  it  to  adminis- 
trat(jrs  in  ojie  covmtry,  who  were  convinced  by  the  scores  that  they 
needed  lo  kiu^sv  nuu*,h  uiore  about  modern  governing  iechniques,  ajid 
local  social  and  economic  conditions.  As  a  result  of  tlie  test,  a  con- 
tinuing relationship  began  to  develop  between  these  officials  and  the 
Bureau,  • 

(See  also:  Community  Development  Trainin^^  Grants;  University 
Conununity  Service:  Community  Extension  Service.) 

IV.  O'riJEll  OUG.\XtZATIO>'S 

A.  Moderni2ation  of  Local  and  State  Government  Program 

L  Agency:  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Program  Development  or 
Federation  Development. 

2.  Objective;  To  utilize  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  management 
techniques  of  local  Clnimbcrs  of  Conunercc  and  their  members  across 
the  country  in  progranis  aimed  at  moderai/ing  local  government 
structure  and  operations* 

3,  Purpose  and  Eligibility :  Local  Chambers  of  Commerce  may  ap- 
ply to  the  national  oflice  for  technical  assistance  and  uiformation  for 
various  projects.  The  Chamber  has  prepared  a  hvo(:^\\\vQ,^  Moderai/ing 
Zf)f:r/.Z  6^(9  wiiicli  is  available  on  reqiiest. 

New  County^  U.S.A. 

1.  Agency:  IsTational  Associatioir of  Counties,  New  County  Center, 
and  State  Associations  of  Coimties. 

2.  Objective:  To  streamline,  strengthen,  mobilize,  and  improve 
county  government.  ^  - 

3.  Purpose  and  Eligibility :  County  oflicials,  comnnuiity  leaders,  and 
otliers  may  obtain  information  and  advice  on  county  nioderni?2ation 
procedures.  A  series  of  modernization  institutes  is  designed  to  (1) 
review  "on-site'V various  modernization  etlorts;  (2)  explore  the  fac- 
tors which  lead  to  success;  (3)  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  moderniza- 
tion reorganization ;  (4)  prex:)are  and  publish  case  histories^  anal^^ses, 
and  evaluation  material. 

C,  Premrvatimi  midDevelojnnei'^t  of  SniallTovms 

1.  Agency :  Small  Towns  Institute.  PO,  Box  157,  Ellcnsbiirg,  Wash- 
ington, 98926.  : 

2.  Objective:  To  encourage  a  balance  between  small  and  large  com- 
nnmities  by  making  small  communities  better  places  to  live. 

3.  Purpose  and  Eligibility:  The  Institute  provides  research,  infor- 
mation and  advisory  services  on  request  to  its  members  and  to  others 

»76fd.,pp.  14-15. 


who  are  concerned  with  tlic  future  of  siujill  towns.  Publishes  a 
niondily  iicwsletter.  S/uaU  Toiow,  which  provides  up-to-dute  ijiforina- 
tioii  on  devclopinonts  oi:  interest  to  small  town  leadci'S. 

The  Institnte,  ^vith  its  si)ccilic  focus  on  the  problems  of  small  towns, 
provides  a  clearinghouse  for  dctenniniiig  the  problems  of  these  gov- 
.ernments  and  sharing' possible  solutions. 

Mamtgeinent  Injoi-nuition  Services 
1.  A<?ency  :  International  City  Management  Association 
1?.  OL>jecti\"es:  To  aid  in  the  injprovenjent  of  municipal  adniinis- 
'  tratio]). 

n.  Purpose  and  Eligibility :  ICMA  provides  a  variety  of  services  de- 
signed to  fill  the.-injw"niation  needs  of  municipal  ofHcials  in  cities  of 
aU  sizes.  Jxs  i\tanagevient  Info rrnrUion  Service  includes  an  edition 
dealing  specifically' with  tlic  problems  of  small  cities.  The  series  in- 
cludes reports  on  '^Fire  Departments  for  Small  Municipalities/' 
^'Health  Services  in  Snnill  Cities,"  and  ''Industry  and  the  Small  City-'. 
Otlier  ICMA  reports  of  interest  to  small  cities  iiiclude:  il/r/?^^^^^??^/?^ 
Pivctices  for  Sinaller  Citte.<i.  a  basic  inanageincnt  guide;  "Economics 
of  Small  Cities,"  Urban  Data  Servioo.  Y<y\.  1,  No.  11,  November  1969; 
*'Sniall  City  Data,-'  in  MunicipaX  Year  Book.  1971. 

E.  Municipal  Law  -  ' 

1.  Agency  :  National  Institute  of  jNLunieipal  Law  Oiliceys. 

•2.  Objectives:  To  assure  acco^ss  to  information  on  nuvnicipal  legal 
j)rob]ems  to  municipalities  of  all  siws. 

3.  Purpose  and  Eligibility :  Serves  as  a  clearingliouse  for  municipal 
leo-al  -information.  Member  municipalities  participate  through  tlieir 
cliief  legal  officer.  -Among  other  services,  NIMLO  answers  inqniries. 
publishes  model  nmnicipal  ordinances  and  statutes,  and  assists  mem- 
ber mnnicipalities  on  Federal-city  matters. 

XIuniGipctl  AiitsorA^^^ 
T.  Agency:  State  Municipal  leagues. 

2.  OlDjectives:  To  improve  municipal  governn^ent  and  administi'a- 
tion  through  conferences,  correspondence  and  publications  and  by 
in tlnenciiig  the  course  of  State  action  alfecting  cities. 

Purpose  and  Eligibility :  All  municipal  governments  are  eligible 
to  join  St^ite  mnnicipal  IciigMies.  Typically,  the  leagnes  provide  in- 
foiMnational  or  technical  services  directly  to  member  cities  throngli  in- 
quiry services,  field  trips,  confei'ences  and  annual  meetings. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  EXTENDING  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
RESOURCES  INTO  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

SinjilL  Colleges  and  Universities 

St.  Joii:n-'s  UxiAKMSiTr, 
Ci:XTj:u  roR  'nm  Study  oi--  Logaj.  G()\  i:iu\-An.;>rT, 

^lessrs.  Git>'ranKirand  Tmohntox, 
Ij.S.  Senate  Sub committeG  on  Rami  Develomnent, 
Old  Senate  OfficGB-mldim/^  . 
Was/imffton,  B.C. 

G^Js-TLKarETs- :  It.  was  good  of  yon  to  spend  so  mnc];.  time  Avith  ris  Inst 
Aveelv  wlicu  Ave  visited  AVashington.  Jim  OUIa  tells  nic  that  lie  cliattod 
Avitliyou  tolJou-iiig  onr  depaitnre  and  that  yon  nsked  me  to  respond  to 
the  question  of  Avliat  "potential"  centers  like  our's  might  have  in  help- 
ing to  develop  the  countryside.  • 

Let  mo  make  tlio  following,  sometimes  mirelated,  points  to  you 
about  the  prerequisites  for  countryside  rehabilitation.  Thev  reflect  not 
onhrour  o\vn  research  and  thought  on  the  problem  as  academics,  but 
also  the  jm]3ressions  I  gained  through  fourteen  years  as  a  local  aovcrn- 
mcut  olhcial  Avorkmg  on  community  improvements  and  moving. about 
the  state  as  a  state  oflici ah  (Minnesota  Municipal  Commissionrand  as 
tile  president  of  both  the  Mayor's  Associ ation  of  Minnesota  and  tlie 
1-eagueoi  Minnesota  Municipalities. 

fl^i^^  iS®^'^'^'''^^  countryside  camiot  be  discussed  except  in  terms 

ot  heaJthy  small  cities  to  provide  a  .support  base  for  services  and  iob 
creation,  ihis  has  ramifications  for  state  legislation  that  bears  on  such 
till ngs  as  home  rule,  proi:)er  distribution  of  state  aids,  etc.  States  haA-o 
not  developed  a  model  Avith  A\diich  to  evaluate  all  the  factors  that  Avouhl 
ontor  into  a  decision  that  the  coiintryside  ought  to  be  used  more  than 
It  i.s_]u  terms  both  of  economic  development  and  of  population  decen- 
tralizntion.  ^ 

^'^X  .]^.^9^*^  iii-banologists  haA^e  been  pessimistic  about  the  countryside 
possibilities  becaiise  they  have  tended  to  interpolate  past  trend  ■lines 
rather  than  modifying  them  to  account  for  new  and  novel  data.  Tlie 
evaluation  of  ncAV  develo]Dments  requires  a  "feel"  of  a  situation,  almost 
an  intuition,  that  the  statisticians  may  not,  usually  do  not,  have.  A 
good  part  of  the  study  of  the  iirban-rurar  problem'  has  been  done  bv 
iirbiiu-based  institutions  Avhich  may  perhaps  be  overly  impressed  Avit'h 
tlic  "feel  of  the  city.  When  one  has  some  discretion  in  "Aveighino  " 
detGusible  alternatiA-e  jDOSsibilities  of  groAvth,  then  subtle  biases  b'e- 
como  important. 

. ,  ^'"1"  i'l^^'^iii^'vinost,  urbanologists  in  analyzing  the  census  data  ignore 
tIjG  tact  that  exce])t  for  tlie  displacement  of  farmer.s.  a  technologically 
caused  doAvn  trend,  non-farm  country,side  population  groAvth.  per- 
contao-cwisc, might  Avell  equal  or  exceed  the  average  of  metropolitan 
growth.  ■ 

RIG  ^ 
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Instate  collog'cs,  luivc  Im^w  haiK"lica]>pcHi  in  uti!ixii\i^ 
,  ,  .•soiu'^'t'.^  ioi*  rheir  oavh  coinmiuutios.  They  lack  the  powev  to  ron^~ 
maud  outsidft  resoiu'ces  as  does  a  lavgo  state  \inivc3\^ity.  In  doalinp:  ^vitli 
2nSF  grants,  for  instance,  tlio  .sonietiines  esotcivlc  demands  for  .snpei^ 
soi)hist:ic:vted  niotliodologios  rules  out  the  staft's  of  sucli  colloges  l.^)©- 
canse  t;]ieY  may  lack  a^'tvack'^  record  in  the.  area  in  Avhich  they  ])ro- 
])oso  to  do  research.  Larfj:c  institutions  can  specialize  in  pi'oject  writing, 
or  ^*gJ'antsnianship'';  ''Podunk  coUci^e''  is  handicapped  from  the  start 
in  sockiTig  funding  because  it  is  assnrned  that  smaller  colleges  are  not 
alert,  do  not  ha^G  as  competent  people  as  the  hirg&  uni\'ersitiGS.  For 
them  it  takes  something  special  to  attract  attention  from  juany  fund- 
ing agencies  who  can  only  be  considered  covertly  siipcrcilious  towaixls 
.such  institutions. 

.Yet  sucli  colleges  have  their  feet  iii  the  conimuiiity  and  liave  a  good 
potential  f()]' acceptance  by  local  docision-ni  alters. 

(4)  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Local  Go>'Grnmcnt  Inis  groAVn  from 
basically  a  one  man  operation  (mA-self )  to  a  stafi'  of  fourteen  full  timers 
and  seveiiteen  student  research  a^siBtants  and  handymen.  Since  avo 
are  not-  funded  by  the  college  budget,  "we  are,  in  elfect.  as  dependeiit 
as  a  commercial  firm  on  outside  grants  and  contracts.  And  in  this 
business  Ave  are  (as  avIII  be  almost  any  small  college  research  and  com- 
mxmity  service  effort)  competing  M'ith  subsidized  university  extension 
operations ^vlifa'c  salai'ies  of  personnol  arc  paid  by  the  college  budget. 

"We  compete  Avith  these  staffs  for  foundation  gra.nts  ajnd  govern- 
ment conti^acts  to  stay  alive— and  niany  agencics  are,  as  pointed  out 
above,  fundamentally  suspicions  that  small  colleges  cannot  produce. 
Yet  small  colleges  can  do  everything  that  can  be  done  at  Jierkeley  if 
given  sufficient  resoui'ces.  For  instance,  St.  Jolurs  hires  the  best  ex- 
pertvise  that  money  can  buy  to  consult  with  us  on  methodologies  inuew 
projects.  If  Ave  i-i'oed  soph'ishticntGd  eriuipment  we  hire  it  or  take  the 
work  to  the  TTniversity  of  Minnesota.  Hence,  in  our  experience  we 
liaye  found  that  quality  can  be  achieved  Avith  a  low  profile  staff  by 
builcling  in  socio-technical  backup  at  critical  points  of  oiir  activities. 

The  Cent.er  has  acted  much  like  the  centers  under  the  ]')resent  ^^irl^an 
observntorj^'^  prograni  funded  by  HUD.  Our  Center  l^as  a  imore  ex- 
panded function  since  in  addition  to  eva.luating  cities  we  ha^^'c  also 
taken  on  several  other  functions  that  are  designed  to  provide  data  for 
vdtimately  improA-ing  the  context  within  whicli  tlie  sma.il  cities  exist. 

(1)  liifral  OHvie  amd  Justice  lnstiMe.—J)(^s\sin(id  to  gather  data  on 
nonmetropolitan  criminal  justice  systenis:  to  provide  resources  for 
public  information  purposes":  and  to  administer  research  dealing  with 
ci'iminal  justice.  At  pi-esent  Ave  are  skewed  towards  juvenile  problems 
trying  to  develop  strategics  of  diverting  juveniles  from  the  existing 
system  in.  the  ]).oi')es  of  alleviating  some  of  the  undesirable  by  j^roducts 
now  expcriencecl  Tliis  is  financed  ^vith  $104,000  grant  through  the 
State  Crime  Connnission  which  we  match  with  another  $40,000  in  cash 
and  in  kind  contributions.  This  will  become  a.  problem  for  iis  in  future 
yeai'S— digging  up  the  match.  The  "match''  problem  is  a  mounting  one 
for  aln^ost  all  colleges  today  because  they  are  hard  pressed  financ^all3^ 
The  end  residt  is  that  a  fevr  well -headed  colleges  will  be  in  a  position 
to  support  federal  ai^d  state  in-ograms  because  the}^  have  the  mntcli  or 
else  are  rclativelv  unscrupulous  in  what  7i^?'3?c/  of  match  they  use  to 
meet  Federal  requirements.  . 
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(2)  Go?iWwni/ f/  Action  Covnc/l  Prof/raw-, — We  are  pursuing  this 
with  financial  rssistsmce  of  sonie  $10,000  from  the  Governor's  office. 
The  prograni  is  designed  to  organize  connnunities  (in  our  25  county 
area)  to  examine  the  total  environment  for  young  people  in  an  effort 
to  bettei*  utilize  comninnity  resources  through  cooperation  in  reducing 
tlie  incidence  of  drug  and  alcoliol  abuse, 

(3)  7-he  Regional  Crime  Oo)nmission,—-Stni\h\^  project  wlierein  m-c 
contract  to  act  as  the  administrative  arm  oi;  the  Ilc|2,'io_n  "D''  Crime 
Commission— 15  counties.  JformaJly,  such  local  counnissions  employ  a 
retired  policeman  to  act  as  their  executive  secretary  rather  tlinn  a 
college  stail'.  We  provide  the  effort  of  a  nmlti-disciplinary  staff  to 
lielp  wi-ite  projects  for  local  governmental  units  and  represent  the 
region  at  tlie  state  level.  Program  runs  about  $25,000  per  annum, 

(4)  Oollege  ^ldlU  Inv.entSry  Project. — ^Tn  Avltich  avc  annually  (until 
the  funds  rmi  out  next  yeai;)  inventory  and  computerize  the  availabil- 
ity of  college  teachers  to  do  research  or  otherwise  offer  social  skills  to 
communities  that  inay  have  need  of  them.  If  a  request  comes  in  for 
a  specific  skill  we  can  find  the  person  possessing  it  and  put  the  college 
man  in  contact  witf)  the  second  party  Avhich  needs  his  talents.  In  con- 
junction with,  this  project  V7e  have  been  actively  serving  fis  a  catalyst 
to  promote  college' cnixmiuhity  service  centers  and  enocuragc  colleges 
to  skew  their  student  research  towards  local  problems  ratlier  than 
others  that  are  more  esoteric  in  iiature,  "\ye  lun'Or^or  instance,  giA'Cn 
$10,000  to  Mankato  State  College  to  ske■^v  ^i-aduate  research  towards 
community  needs;  $2,000  to  U.  of  M.  at  ]Morris  to  do  same :  and  individ- 
^iial  grants  to  college  professors  a.t  other  colleges.  . 

'  Wo  haA^e  in  tlie  course  of  time  developed  fii\e  lines  of  commimication 
between  various  colleges  in  Minnesota  and  the  groYuidwork  is  set  for 
fairly  large  cooperative  research  projects  amongst  some  Minnesota 
colleges.  Wo  completed;  one  such  research. pro;|ect  already  Avith  Con- 
cordia Conege- of  Moorhead  and  T5emidji  State  College  of  Bemidji. 
We  also  sponsored  a  workshop  for  college  deans  and  presidents  to 
convert  the  to]>  "brass^M■.o  the  possibilities  of  getting  involved  in  com- 
munity service  and  research.  The  Hill  Foundation  provided  $60,000 
for  a  three  year  trial  run. 

(5)  Tlie  ^^^MicTopoliH  in  Trcmsitioii^'^  Project.~h\  which  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  one  micro  city  are  recorded  in  book  form— much 
like  the  Middletown  study  by  the 'Bynns  in  the  twenties.  It  is  designed 
to  fill  a  lacuna  in  the  field  of  local  governments  and  to  draw  at- 
tention (hopefully)  nationally  to  their  role  in  countryside  develop- 
ment. Ford  foundation  financed.  Publication  by  July  1,  1971, 

(0)  Sviall  Gomm^miity  Aouilyds  and  Action  Project.—^An  QXpevi- 
mental  attempt  to  look  at  alternatives  for  deyelopinf^  college-com- 
munity linkages.  Center  staff  will  work  cooperatiA^ely  witlr  formal  and 
informal  leaclership  in  three  communities  under  13,000  in  identifying 
pei'ccived  cpmmu7iity  priorities.  We  will  then  try  to  stimulate  action 
by  the  conimunities  on  the  priorities  by  working  with  State  Planning 
technicians  and  similar  people  from  I-nJD.  Keflectioiis  and  ins 
from  this  expe7:'ience  of  tr^nng  catalytically  to  get  small  connnunitics 
to  movetowards  self-improvement  will  be  published  in  monogra]^hs  or 
a.vticles.  This  program  is  quite  similar  to  the  so-called  "urban  observa- 
toiy"  program  of  HUD  and  eould  be  re-labeled  "rurban  observatories" 
if  financed  under  some  other  program. 
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llic  thrust  o  ■  our  Contei-  is  ^hiou-nietropolitau"  Aniorioa.  Tho.i<.-li 
w  Jiavo  toeused  oil  small  citios,  the  i-ui-al  cnmiuiil  justice  svstoin.  and 
rural  powoi;  plaut  locution.  wi>  liave  taken  some  pioiccts  onlv 
pcnpl.oraliy  i.-clalal  .to  tlicso.  in  oi-der  to  provide  suilicicut  income 
to  keep  our  st;i  li  busy  n  nd  paid. 

As  a.  sti-ateo'v  ill  bridging-  tiie  colIciiC-conmnmitA-  moat  we  liu\-c 
de  ibenUely  added  to  our  stail'  profcssiona.ls  witli  o-o\-cnnnental  or 
political  exporuMAce— on  the  assumption  that  thev  can  communicate 
and  establisli  rapport  witJi  decisionmakers  in  tlie" counties  and  cities 
Also,  we  tind  t  lat  tlmy  ha^•e  more  Hexibility  compared  with  strict! v 
academic  people  wliose.  expertise  aih^autaire  is  sometimes  offset  b"y 
llie  tunnel  vision  tliat  sometimes  accompanies  exi)ertise.  Tlie  mixture 
Js,  wo.  thnik,  a  good  one  providino-  the  Center  witli  a  in'act teal"  and 
usetuL  approach  (o  conmiuidty  orcani^jition  and  applied  research 

\\  e  do  entertani  the  theory  that  most  oi"  our  2,000  odd  coIUvros  with 
their  i-e,ser\;ojrs  of  skdled  personnel  are  not  beiiio-  well  used.  "Success- 
lully  bridg-iDii'  tlii.s  moat  will  iutrodnce  a  \wa\-  resource  to  communities 
particularly  rnral  ones,  in  helpino-  /ill.  tlio  lacuna  o:L'  insuflicieut  or  iio]i- 
existent  data  o-atliernig  and  i-esearch  personnel.  Our  tlioii2;lvt  is  t,hat 
rl-  a  closer  relationship  could  be  established  between  the  colleo-c  and 
conrmunity,  the  qualil:.y  oi=  local  decision-makino-  could  be  <vreatlv 
luijirovcd. 

I'he  appended  odit9i-i:d  from  tlie  T^ochcstcr  (Mis  )  IhdUtiii  !]-:^qvs 
a  signihcant  problem  in  develo])ino-  the  countryside.  The  orri^inized 
research  resources  today  are  concenti-ated  in  the  larne  cities,  fn  Min- 
neapolis-St:  Pan],  for  iu.stauce,  you  have  the  sophisticated  i-«Seai-ch 
siAll  for  the  Metropolitan  Council  ;  t.he  Citizens'  Lcaone  stalf:  tihe 
J-Lennep]n  Citizens'  Loao-uc:  the  t.Avo  CJiambers  of  Comniei-ce:  tlie 
snbnrhan  section  of  the  League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities :  and' the 
Uiuvei-sity  of  iSLnncsota.  Outstate,  in  addition  to  our, Center,  -we  have 
only  scattered  and  nndcr-funded  clforts  made  to  develop  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  tiio  countryside— and  virtually  no  croup  with 
global  views^  to  verbalize  about  those  problems.  As'  a  result,  outstate 
Al  innesota  has  only  a  dim  perception  of  its  problems  and.  can  lallv 
very  little  analytical  focus  on  how  proposed  state  legislation  will 
allect  t.hc  outstiito  area.  As  a  former  Mayor  I  can  testify  this  is  a  verv 
substantial  obstacle  ni  getting  attention  paid  to  the  countryside  since 
A\'e  hnd  it  dillicnlt  to  pi-esent  conclusi^'e  and  well  documciitcd  aro-u- 
montation  for  more  attention  to  outstate  problems. The  reapportion- 
ment of  Minnesota  will  shift  ]>olitical  strength  to  the  Twin  City  area 
and  tuTther  exacerbate  the  probleiri.  since  JienefitsMguallv  follow 
political  power.  •' 

If  onr  Center  were  declaimed  a  '•riuaian-'t:obserA\atory  and  funded  for 
several  years  with  $300,000  or  so,  much  of  which  could  be  utilijied  as 
leverage m  getting  other  funds,  we  might  help  generate  other  Centers 
in  countryside  colleges.  Over  a  period -of  vears  (and  through  inter- 
Jockmg  commuiiicat.ion)  the.se  colleges  could  skillfully  verbalize  and 
aocun]ent  the  case  for  countryside  development  and  population  redis- 
tribution together  with  all  the  implications  fsncll  a  public  policy  oh- 
^octive  hns  tov  state  legislation.  Or,  putting  it  another  way,  WHO  is 
going  to  be  made  responsible  for  developino-  a  "model"  for"  a  prooram 
to; develop  the  countryside  in  eac?i  state  since  variables  will  makl  the 
sp(.'cihc  picture  dillerentfroni  state  to  state  ?  We  could  launch  right  into 
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this  i;)royTain  bociiiisc  Ave  already  have  the  contacts,  the  2:)crx40iinel5  the 
oriraniznt  ional  know  how  and  a  background. 

\Vi}.  will  face  a  fniKlnig  strinodicy  next  yaar  that  Avill  certainly,  or 
almost  certainly  force  us  to  curtail  our  operation  and  at  tlie  worst 
dissolve  it.  1:1:  you  would  have  any  suggestions  that  could  case  niy  acute 
anxiety  as  to  how  this  Center  can  be'"pernuiuenti/-ed  as  a  .familiar  jDart 
of  tlicV:ountryside"  scenery  I  wonld  certainly  be  apj'jreciatiA^e.  IMy  own 
position  is  tenured  with  the  colleo-c  so  I  have  no  personal  pvobleni.  But 
I  do  think  it  would  bo  ji  substantial  social  waste  to  lose  the  niomentuui 
we  have.establishecrovei-  the  past  tln^ee  years  wlten  we  are  really  only 
beginning  to  Iiit  our  stride. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Eow.vui)  L.  Hkxiiv,  Ph.  D.,  Dlreclor, 
The  Largo  Univeisity 
Dk.  D.  B.  VAR>ii':u,  Piucsn^Kx  r,  T  Jxivj::i?srj^Y  of  Nizhkaska''' 

Beyond  these  broad  concerns  with  national  policy  and  the  actions 
•which  might  be  appropriate  for  Congress,  let  n\e  comment  on  the 
role  of  tlie  Universit.y  of  Nebraska. 

In  a  State  like  ISTiibraslca,  there  are. few  programs  hi  the  university 
which  clo  ]^ot  have  a  direct  or  indirect  invoh^jnent  with  rural  develop- 
ment. The  programs  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture- and  home  economics 
have  been  in  tlie  forefront  historically  and  are  today.  Less  Avell  under- 
stood and  certainly  less  will  funded  have  been  contributions  fi'om 
mnny  other  i)art^  of  the  university.  TJie  jDrograms  of  the  teachers  col- 
lege and  the  colleges  of  engineering  and  agriculture,  arts  and  sciences, 
and  business  administration  hiive  all  made  continuijig  and  impcirtant 
contribiitions  to  the  well-behig'of  rural  Nebras 

Tlie  professional  schools— law,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy— have  each 
made  i]nx:)ortant  con tribntions  in  both  direct  and  indirect  ways.  Our 
medical  center  has  a  major  and  growing  commitment  to  improving' 
health  care  hi  rural  Nebraska.^ Through  its  newlj-  established  program  ' 
in  family  practice,  through  its  experimental  program  in  health  cai'e 
delivery  in  tlie  Broken  Bow  area,  through  the  program  in  continuing 
education  and  resiclents-in-trainiaig  throiig]iout  the  State,  and  through 
a  variety  of  other  programs,  the  medical  center  is  niaking  hivalnable 
contribntions  to  ]:icalth  care  throughout  the  State  of  Nebraska, 

I  should  like  to  recommend  some  specific  ways  in  wliich  this  nni- 
versity  can  make  a  still  greater  contribution  in  the  j^ears  immediately 
ahead.  -  i 

(1)  It  is  imperative  that  we  improve  the  strength  and  the  quality 
of  the  agrionltural  experiment  station  and  the  agTicultnral  extension 
service.  They  must  be  botlt  creative  and  flexible.  This  is  onr  host  bet 
for  keeping  Nebraska  farmers  and  ranchers  elFicient  and  com]:)etitive. 
There  is  ]io  alteimative  to  the  development  of  new  techniques,  new 
vai-ieties,  new  breeds,  all  with  the  view  to  reducing  nnit  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  providing  the  basis  for  more  profital)le  agricultural  en- 
terprises. This  is  basic  and  aiij^  rural  development  progran'i  which  di.ics 
not  have  a  strong  emphasis  in  this  area  cannot  succeed. 


*Pnjrea  141»  142,  143  and  144 — Hearing  V. 
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{'2)  TIiG  collogc  of  lioiiiG  eranonjics,  rich  in  its  tnulition  of  riwal 
jK^ople,  must  bo  iri\-eiii  .;rn  oppoartimity  for  a  rGnowed  olfort  in  iinprov- 
inir  fivniily  iiving,  nrcrritioa,  imd  the  life-styJc  of  rural  Nebraska  as 
l):art  of  tliis  larger  o flort. 

(o)  The  Uiih'crsity  o$  Xobr.)f4.:a  has  a  iK*.:ijor  role  to  play  in  iniprov- 
\ng  the  quality  of  life-  hi  I'liral  .Nebraska  throuah  its  proi^ranis  in  the 
arts.  There  is  a  natui  4  Tehitir:riship  licre  ^vh^e'h  lias  ncA-er  been  frilly 
realized. 

On  tlie  cainpuscs  ofit^ike  Univf  rsity  of  Xebraska  are  assembled  sonio 
of  the  finest  yoniio-  arlcis^t??^  hi  this  prat  of  the  'Country.  Thev  pin-fonu' 
well  aiid  they  are  eafrw  for  andionces.  Yet,  in  altoiretlier  too  few  in - 
stances  has  it  been  )X)ssi]:)lc  to  lanake  tliesc  speeial  talents  avaihible  to 
raral  Xebraslcans.  It  is  wy  opinion  tl)af  tlie  l)asic  philosophy  of  the 
kmd-ii-ramt  histitntiqn  ciirries  over  into  tlie  arts,  certainly  as  Avelj  as 
iiato  afrrienltnre,  aiwif  tliat  avc  have  not  only  the  opportnSijity  bnt  the 
oS)]iji-ation  to  nio^-e  fUrward^  ^vifclvnxore  miagiiiiation  anud  viproi^ " 

l^nhappily,  the  priiicipaV  consti-aimt  Jia^is  been  fiaiancixih  A  recent 
ervperiencc  illustrates  my  point./ The  Xatibnal  Eradownicnt  for  the 
At+s,  thvongh  a  grant  to  Hie  Nel)i:aska  Ai  ts  CGounciL  ]ias  UTKlei^ 
a  toni*  of  tlie  University  crf  Nebva^ta  Tvepei-toTiv  Theater,  The  theute.r-s 
extraoiTlinavily  goofii  jiwiii^  '']\racbe;tti"'  played  in  several  of 

our  smaller  cominniiities,  ?;iiikI  T  am  told  tlxat  in  Co^ad,  ^cbr..  Avith  a 
gwpulation  of  3,184,  the  aradicncefbr  '^jMarbetlEr'  for  siii^rle  perform- 
ance approaclicd  l,Of>0pcM[)ple. 

Tf  tliis  exam]')le  coidd  f*?*  mnl1:i;]olied5  as  indeed  it  rvan  Avith  adequate 
isupport,  tlien  the  imilvei-sitA!'  has  a  great;  contiE'ibntioin  to  make  iii  en- 
rii-iiinc:  the  quality  o:eiifG  teoni^^ 

44)  I  should  i')oiiiit  out  agaim-ltfat  pro/vrams  in  the  colle^^e  of  onf^'i- 
Tiecrin,^:  i^nd  architef^ture,  in  teaeliers  colTegev^in  the  school  of  social 
Avoi^lc.  in  the  fields  off  cheniistryv  ircogivaphy*  denta  computer 
SftnoncC;  and  other  lareas  the  mih-ersity  jpossesses  bnilt-m  resources 
whicli  cpnld  contribute  significaaitly  to  'Nelk-aska  s  raral  development 
if  a  national  policy  were  olearly-^and  positikvrely  ennnciated  and  if  the 
rresonrces  were  made  aA^ilable; 

(5)  IinrnTdevelopm.ent  mnst  feiftvve.  as  piaitrof  its^thrust,  improved 
liealth  care  services.  The  curreast^  ^efforts  *ot  our  medical:  center  are 
oncomtrging :  the  ] )otential  is  milim ited.  But  we  need  a  positive  di-- 
rection  and  we  need  adeqnate  f  un$ng.  We  csiai  and  aa-iII,  if  giA^en  the 
resources,  provide  leadership  lin  *hc  developmcntw^of  a  program  of 
health  care  which  is  so  A'ital  to  iwal  development^^^^  I^ebraska  and 
othei"  States.  / 

(6)  I  have  reserA'ed  for  spccajffi:reference  tllie  leadership  potential 
of  the  College  of  Bnsiness  Admmistration  iiia.  any  such  program.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  the  Gollege^of  Busiiiess  Admiiiistration  should 
be  ani^wiiial  partner  Avith  the  CoTHieges  of  Agricnltnm^  and  Home  Ec- 
ouomiin^s  in  any  new  thrust  in  nriM'  deA'elojmi^  Strengthening  eijcist- 
in^  biiEinesses  and  the  creation  of  ^uew  job  o])poi*t\initio^  are  kcvstones 
to* sucTi  a  program,  and  it  is  in  tJiese  ai'^as  tlwrt  the  CoUc^e  of  Business. 
Ajjimirastration  has  niud^^^^ 

It  lir.s  tlie  resonrces  for  Imsines^jresearch,  for  niarl^iefting  studies  and 
for  research'  in  trant^poxt^ation  sy^eii3^:and|problems.  It  has  expertise 
in  the  areas'^f  taxation/ phancc,  pei^s^^nnel  nianagcnv^mt,  s^^  anal- 
ysis and  iw^t  of  the  'otJjier  fields  Adluach  are  of  «feat.^mid  irrowinsr 
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concern  to  luodcirn  business.  There  has  not  been  enough  oniphasis  on 
the  potentiiil  in  the  College  ol"  Business  Admnustratiou  ni  the  hvncl- 
"■rant  institutions  in  support  of  rural  development. 

Finally,  I  recommend  that  the  Con.u'rcss  autliori/.e  and  land  the 
establishment  of  a,  svstem  orinstitntos  for  rural  develoiHucnt  nr  the 
lund-<n'ant  universities  and  charge  tliese  institutes  with  the  respousi- 
bility  of  marshaling  the  resources  of  the  entire  institution  J n  an  eilort  . 
■Boln-niqto  reality  the  concept  of  rural  dcvcloinnent.  ^ 

I  in-opose  that  \vo  borrow  from  ovir  experience  with  the  agricnlturaL 
extieriment  station-extension  ser\-ice  model' and  apply  this  concept 
to  tlie  entire  university.  I  can  visual i/.c  such  an  institute,  pi-opcrly 
stalled  and  funded,  draVine:  together  the  full  capabilities  of  the  entire 
university  in  directing  these  resources  to  de\e!oping  riiv:il  . Nebraska 

and  rural  America.  .       ^         t  i 

Th\s  institute  could  create  a  varietv  of  independent  and  coordiuatod 
research  proiects  dealiue.-  M-itli  all  the  problems  nivolved  ni  rural 
development.  TTtilizinir  talents  both  on  and  oil  campus,  the  research 
c-ould  deal  with  competitive  advantaa'cs,  labor  supply,  tecJiniques  ot 
production,  marketing,  finance,  indnstriar  design  and  many  other 

fucots  of  the  Y>v'oblem.  ,       .  ^.i   4.  i 

J3cvond  the  research  function,  .1  would  propose  that  avo.  l)orroA\ 
ao-d,i  from  the  Agricultural  Extension  Servuce  and  estabiisli  ti  hignjv 
sdected  and  hiii-lily  ciualilied  cor]W  oi:  area,  business  aud  industrial 
specialists  who  Voiild  be  :  (1)  highly  trained  3 n  the  technical  aspoccs 
of  economic  development;  (2)  competent  to  identify  ana  interpret 
national  treads  which  might  open  the  door  for  increased  opportunity 
in  the  rural  areas;  (3)  actively  involved  in  the  local  cpmiuunities  ami 
with  local  people;  (4)  able  to  pinpoint  regional  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  rural  communities  in  presentnrg 
their  most  attractive  side  to  prospective  investor.s :  and  (o)  eonvei'sant 
with  =?pecific  M-ays  in  which  rural  connuniiities  could  strengthen 
their  x-ompetitive  position  in;  the  race  for  increased  employment 

opportunities.  „,    ,  •  V-  i.         ii  ^ 

As  members  of  the  university's  stafl,  these  speciahsts  would  not-. 

be'oinvao-ed  in  the  traditional  promotion  work  as  undertaken  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce;.  Eather,  they  would  be  involved  in  the  system- 
atic analysis  of  community  strengths  and  Aveaknesses,- with  special 
emphasis  on  ways  in  which  rural  communities  could  best  imin'oS-e  their 

economiclot.  ,  -,  •  it  v 

One  prerequisite  for  employment  as  .such  an -adviser  wouJcL  be  an 
expressed  commitment  to  the  ecoiiomic  and  social  betterment  of  rural 
Nebraska  and  rural  America.  The  advisers  would  hold  an  advanced 
de'n-ee.  with  principal  strengths  in  economics  and  management;  they 
woiild 'carry  rank  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration;  they 
\\  ould  be  perceptive  individuals  with  the  ability  to  draw  upon  existing 
resources  of  the  State.  .  .  .  ^ 

Such  a  corps  of  specialists  would. dra\y  upon  the  combined  resources 
of  the  univei-sity,  the  State  Department  of  economic  developiuent,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the.locar  oominunities.  All  would  be  equal 
partners  in  the  drive  for  greater  economic  stability  i  11  rural  areas. 

The  land-frrant  universities  have  the  ability  to  perform  this  fiuic- 
tion.  They  have  the  tradition  of  service  to  their  communities.  They 
have  the  strenath,  creativity,  and  potential.  What  they  dp  not  have 
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f'^f  '^"'-'^  resoni-cos  to  di-vi-lop  aiul  to  inipleinoiit  a  pi-o.-rani 
f)T  (  nis  kind.  1 

It  is  iiiv  hope,  thiit  Mio  Con.iiTfss  ^-ill  inovo  Avitli  n  piooTam  of  no-^i- 
tivo  uchoii  in  dofininn-  tlie  o!)joctiv-o5  of  the  iiroi-ram  in  I'-ui-al  dcM  .' l,„)- 
mcn(=.  t  hat  a.  statemoiit  ol;  chtiv  national  ]mlicv"bc  oiumciatod  without 
violay  that  a.  loiio--rano-c  coinmitm.Mit  of  tlid  iiocossai-v  re.sonvces  ho 
•,^iju|o.tp;.nnplcmcnt  this  policy,  and  that  tho  laiul-irnuit  institution^ 
.  ot  ,;.ji,:5  country,  so  long  an  intog-ral  part  of  tlitrccononiif.  soHah 
;.  an<l  cultnra.   deyo.lo]iment  of  America,  be.  aiven  an  opporttmirv  to 
•  assume  a  rolo  of  loadersliip.  ■  ' 

I  can  assure  yon  that  the  University  of  Xel)rjiska  is  oaffer  to  bceonic 
a.  2?artner  jn  the  enterprise. 

Tlic  Black  TJjuvorsity 
STATK5^v^-I■  OF  DI^  LtriTrKi?  IT.FosTKi^  Pin.;sn:)E^ 

IxSTITC'i'K.  TUTSKKORT?  IxSTriXTE,  Ar,A.='' 

Af/rmiHure.—WQ  ohsevvc.  from  •  analyses  made  20  rears  a.oo  in  -i 
conference  at  luske-ee  Institute  on  "the  Chano-iuo' StatuAf  the 
.Negro  m  SouthCTn  Agricnlt,nre/'  and'snbsequent  studies  (  hat  there  has 
i-ieen  a  policy  of  land  use  that  may  be  do>scribod  as  ni'ooressive'steril- 
ity--more  nnnsed  and  and  more  unemployed  people.  We  I'ecommend  • 

1.  I  resent  implicit,  but  nevertheless  Operational  land-use  poliov 
should  be  reexamined m  terms  of  land  for  living  space  for  people 
rathCT-  tJian  opportunities  for  rcsonrccs  cxj^loitation. 
^  2.  j\Ioney.now  pom-e.d  into  antipi-oduction  programs— both  subsidv 
payments  and  AVclfare  payments— may  be  redirected  to  stimulate  ^he 
pvoductivoiiwolvement  of  people.  ..  . 

3.  Successful  and  systematic  agricultural  re.scarch  ^vliich  has  led  tlici 
way  to  modern  agriculture  should  now  be  directed  toward  develoiiino- 
better  methods  lor  proper  and  economical  land  ntilization  bv  sinafl 
Jaiiclowncrs  in  new  and  creative  approaches,  to  rural  living.  " 

4  imj^roved  arrangements  should  be  made  to  assure  success  in  the 
clevelopinenfc^of  cooijerative  ])rograms  among  small  farmers  such  as 
tiie_  nearby  Southeast  AJabama.  Self-Help  Association  (SEASHA) 

/tui-a6  Substandard  honsinu- .  prevails  tluonghout  the 

rural  iiroa.^In  many  cases  tenants  live  in  houses  rent-free 'until  tliev 
are  uninhabitable  and  then  n.scd  for  hay  storage,  or  t-orn  down.  Sub"- 
standard  housing  m  the  rural  black  belt  l  anoes  from  5S  percent  tcv 79 
perce.nt_l^IA  7>rogrmns.,aro.--n  liousino- 
but  many  rural  families  are  too.  poor  to  take  a dva nt a iic  of  these.  For 
example,  too  many  poor  are  still,  living  in  hou-ses  which  are  less  re- 
spectable than  Southern  cattle  bai'ns  and  yet.  in  almost  every  case,  the 
JoraJ  l^J-IA  fails  to  spend  its  annual  appropriation.  ' 

There  IS  a  splendid  resource  at  institutions  of  liigher  learning  which 
]t  adequately  encouraged  and  financed,  could  develop  prototypes  that 
may  help  to  reduce  the  ovci-all  cost  of  building  homes  for  the  iioor 
buch  exiDerimcntation  would  be  he]pfnl,.also,  in  tempering  some  of 
the  exploitation  of  jiooi-  rural  families  by  unscrupulous  cnti^preneur- 
bnildersy  who  are  often  attraced  to  fluid  situations  such  as  rural 
roiiabiiitation, 

♦Pagca  C3S-C47— Hearing 
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AVo  i  ccommcnd : 

.1.  Gi'iiui  i V  inci-c!isc-,d  fuiuls for g-iiai-auteiici  home lonufi. 

±  Poisonncl  to  bo  i-ocniitecl,  f  minccl,  and  assigned  on  both  tlic  State 
una  Joaal  Jovols  m  areas  of  liiiaucuigv liouse  construci ion,  and  runil 
eooiioniics. 

3  Itui-al  Jionsijig-  developments  to  be  encoiirau-ed  at  institutions  of 
higher  leanijiig-  to  tJie  end  tliat  oveiull  building  costs  of  liomes  of  tJie 
rural  poor  wdi  be  reduced. 

4._Sc!f-iieIp  input  iji  Jioiise  cojistruetion  to  be  ei5coui-ai>ed 

ilealth.  and  iVia?-if,w7i.~lLealth  care  facilities  and  peisoJinel  arc  in 
Short  snpply  througJiout  the  area,  as  they  are  ijideed— to  a  lesser 
degree— throughout  the  Nation.  The  doctor  ratio  in  tliis  region  is  1  to 
L.UUO— at  least  twice  as  inadequate  as  the  natiojial  avcj  age— and  some 
vounties  have  essentially  no  liospital  beds. 

We  strojigly  support": 

1.  fn.  Ae«//A  «ia7(,;^o;.6'er.— Pending  Fedei-al  .legislation  to  increase 
the  output  of  "core'-  liealth  professionals  (physicians,  et  cetera)  and 
juccntjves  to  jnlhiejice  a  more  beneficial  distribution  of  this  personnel 
into  rural  aiT.as. 

Establishnicjit  of  sti-atogically  located  new  allied  health  manpower 
tramnig  centers. 

-2.  In  health  care  deUveri/.~Fnvthev  dovelopinent  of  the  compre- 
Jicnsn-e  health  center  concept  as  applied  to  the  rural  settin,<^- 

,->.  .In  A<3C(«/t  ?'esea?'cA.— Expanded  research  into  the  existSig  health 
and  nntritjonal  status  of  people  in  rural  areas  as  a  basis  foi-  oll'ective 
tlevelopment  of  needed  now  health  care  programs.; 

Correction  of  the  present  condition  demands  a  balanced  corrective 
action^ as  the  problems  of  tlie  large  cities  and  small  towns  ai-e  ijitcr- 
reiatea.  We  can  no  more  correct  one  Avithont  correcting  the  other 
tJiaji  we  ciiji  use  an  nisecticide  which  kills  one. pest  but  also  kills  the 
plajit.  it  is  obvious  tliat  if  ail  our  resources  wer-e  poured  into  make  onr 
12  largest  cities  environments  of  qnaJity,  more  people  would  leave  for 
these  cities  and  we  would  soon  be  in  a  woi-se  position  than  we  aie  in 
now.  :  s 

Nor  can  creation  of  new  towns  alone  sol\-e  the  urban  pi-oblein,  and 
It  will  not  elnnuiatc  the  rural  decay.  Tins  approacJi,  as  demonstrated 
by  clevelopment  of  Golumbia,  McL,  and  Eeston,  Va.,  demands  uni>rece- 
dentcd  hnancuil  resources,  does  significantly  reduce  open  land  acreage 
ana  It  piaces  gi-cat  strains  upon  existing  transportation  networks, 
educational  systems,  and  other  public  service  systems. 

In  our  haste  to  find  solutions  to  our  urban  crisis,  we  ignore  our  rural 
cities  and  fail  to  make  use  of  this  potentiallv  rich  -esource  For  the 
most  part,  these  arc  pi  aces  which  relate  to  tlie  human  scale,  haveiii- 
habitfints  interested  in  their  preservation  and  growth,  do  not  suil'er 
lusurmountabie  pollution  problems  or  crime  rates,  and  have  the  basic 
institutions  upon  whiclrto  grow.  In  the  past,  our  towns  and  small  cities 
aomonstrated  the  ability  to  provide  healthy,  viable  environments  for 
people  to  grow,  learn,  and  live  full  productive  lives.  Today  these 
places  Jaclc  work  opportunities  and  have  underdeveloped  natural,  hu- 
man and  cultural  resources.  The  people  most  seriously  affected  by 
tlie  continuing  and  increasing  economic  decline  in  the  sbiithern  rural 
towns  are  the  already  economically  deprived  rural  people,  most  of 
whom  are  IMack.  When  given  the  opportunity,  these  people  have  shown 
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tluit.  fclicv  have  the  basic  characteristics  to  bcconio  productive  citizons. 
^Vh{^t  thcv  presently  lack  is  bpportuinty  and  pi-oper  training.  Obyi- 
ouslv,  development 'assistance  to  these  people  wall  ecnoniically  assist 
all  people  iu  a  connnunitv.  Consequently,  the  connnnnitios  need  a 
comprehensive  assistunce  program  which  will  initiate  development  ot 
tlieir  resources  so  that  private  economic  development  is  encouraged. 
The  city  of  Tnskegee  demonstrates  that  a  reversal  o±  dc-caying  trends 
can  occur  if  community  resources  can  be  marshaled,  and  Tnskcgee 
Institute  has  demonstrated  that  universities  can  assist  needy  commu- 

"^I?we  are  to  solve  oiir  environmental  problems  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  sufficient  numbers  of  properly  educated  pci-sons  who  wilLheli^ 
communities  become  desirable  environments.  The  first  stage  of  the 
program  should  be  a.uned  primarily  at  the  undergiadnate  level  and 
later  expanded  to  the  graduate  level.  i  -  i         n  -i 

3  Establishment  of  extension  service  centers  which  would  provulc 
profes.sional  advice  and  financial  assistance  to  need  communities  in 

(a)  Planning  and  community  design  development; 
(Zj)  Ti-anspovtation  systems  analysis  and,  plaimmg ; 
(c)  Human  resource  development ; 
(fZ)'  Natural  resource  development;  and 
(e)  Economic  development.  .     .  . 

As  ill  the  fii-st  case,  these  centers  should  be  located  at  institutions 
which  have  previously  demonstrated  clearly  their  commitment,  con- 
cern and  capacity  to  provide  needed  assistance.  .  . 

4.' 'Establishment  of  research  centers  at  the  mvoh'ed  institutions  lor 
the  purpose  of  understanding  and  developing :    .  ,  '  .  , 

((z)  Techniques  for  promoting  a  healthy  interrelationship  be- 
tween cominuiiities  and  cities  of  all  sizes ; 

(&)  Interrelationships  between  the  natural  and  human  re- 
sources and  community  growth ;  /  •  ^ 

(c)  More  effective  transportation  and  communication  systems 
which  will  encourage  balanced  growth  of  the  communities  and 

the  Nation ;  V    •    i  n     i  ,  -, 

( d)  Elective,  controlled  use  of  technological  development ;  and 

(e)  Other  factors  which  influence  community  growth  and  en  - 
vivonmental  quality.  ,  i  i.i 

Implementation  of  the  above  program  could  help  reverse  the  pres- 
ent trends  and  encourage  a  healthy  20th  and  21st  century  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation  in  much  the  same  way  that  our  19th-century 
development  was  aided  by  the  Land-Grajit  Act. 


THREE  GOVERNORS  APPROACH  RURAL  NEEDS 


.  S'iWTratKX'r  OF  Hex.  AViLUA^r  L.  Guy,  Go^•!■:l;xo^;5  Sm'a^j'k  ov  ^soirrii 

Dakota,  BIs:^^AncK,  X.  J)ak.'^' 

^  TJie  answer  slioiild  be  obvious,  even  without  scicjitifio  docunieiita- 
tiou.  One  hundred  niillion  more  Americans  crowded  into  the  preeient 
co]i<jcs<'^d  areas  in  tJiis  Nation  will  create  the  iuipassil)!e  sitiuitioii  of 
couthuiing  deterioration  of  services  that  is  already  plainly  sef?u  in 
some  of  our  largcist  cities. 

The  United  States  desperately  needs  a  population  distril^ution 
policy  and  I  cannot  enipjuiSLze  that  too  strongly,  tJie  United  Stales 
desperately  needs  a  population  distribution  policy  that  could  guide 
both  the  private  economic  sector  and  the  levels  of  goveruJuent. 

This  policy  shoiUd  state  that  it  is  possible  to  nuvintain  ajid  even 
increase  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  if  we  distribute  the 
opportunities,  and  hence  jobs,  and  Iience  people  over  a  Avide  geo- 
graphic area  of  our  countiy. 

The  planning  of  our  private  sector  of  the  economy  should  be 
voiiintarily  directed  toward  the  foHowijig  of  such  a  policy. 

Whether  you  call  the  policy  one  of  voluntary  population  distribu- 
tion, or  opportunity  distribution,  or  rural-urban  bahuice  would  Hot 
matter  so  long  as  the  principle  is  applied.  \ 

But  most  nnpoitant,  i)erhaps,  is  the  need  for  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  pursuing  a  goal  of  population  distributioJi.  The  J^^ederal 
Government  at.  present,  through  its  jnyriad  of  miorganized,  inadvert- 
ent programs  is  the  greatest  factor  in  this  Nation's  maldistribution 
and  shift  of  population.  I  want  to  emplmsize  that  as  strongly  a.s  1 
<  can,  Tlie  FecTeral  Government,  at  the  present,  through  its  n^y riad 
of  luiorganized,  inadverteiit  progra^^u^^^  is  the  greatest  factor  in  this 
Nation's  maldistribution  and  shift  of  populatio]"!. 

,  It  does  not  need  to  be  that  way.  This  is  not  a  natural  phenomenon 
like  the  rishig  of  the  sun.  It  is  mamnade. 

A  brief  ex?ample  of  go vermnent  policy  become  the  root  cause  of 
popul ation  shift  could  begin  with  Defense  Department  higher- 
education  grants.  A  university  research  department  build  up  in  a 
specific  discipline  by  research  grants  causes  a  brain  drain  in  that  field 
to  the  university.  Tliis  brain^drain  sets  up  a  situation  which  per- 
petuates large  Federal  educational  grants  to  the  univei^sity. 

Defense  industries  expand  and  locate  near  the  institution  of  higher 
education  wdiich  has  a  Government-stin^ulated  research  expertise. 
These  defense  industries  then  set  in  motion  a  skilled  ^yorker  draiii. 

The  primary  defense  industries,  of  course,  then  generate  satellite 
industries  and  services  industries  w^hich  further  cause  a  shift  or  an 
inflo^v  of  people.         -  ,  - 
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This  i-apidly  iZTowina'  a  .  ^i^u^^:.  1  viirnHM-od  1)y  Dc^fiMisc  T)o[)art nuMit: 
izraiUs  and  eoiit  ract.-,  now  n  <nd\'as(»d  educational  and  medical 

J'acilities. 

]^\Kleral  Govcrnniont  ])roi;'rains  are  iniplunicntcd  to  provide  more 
primary  and.  secondary  scliool  clasi^roonis  and  junior. codoire  faciiit  ievS. 
Hill-Bin-toii  funds  are  made,  available  to  l)uild  l^ospitals  and  clinics, 
""j'lioso  new  additions  cause  educators 'UJul  health  prol'c.ssionals  to 
shi  rt  from  other  ai-cas  to  tins  new  area  of  demand. 

This  ]')rocess  is  even  carried  out  in  the  field  of  recreation  and  cul- 
tural advantnu'os  to  include  Federal  psx)t!:ranis  to  assist  in*^recreational 
facility  developnuMit,  art  gallerici^,  drama  theatres,  and  the  lilce.  This 
in  tnrn  causes  people  to  ^■riivitatc  to  this  area  who  arc  skilled  in 
recreatiojial  direction  aiid  teaching,  and  i^articipation  in  the  ai'ts. 

This  Avrenching  and  tearing'  was  provoked  I )y  the  Federal  defense 
elrort  and  led  by  other  Federal  programs.  Problems  w(».re  creatx^d  in 
underpo])u]ated  areas  l)y  causing  people  to  1)e  attracted  out  in  an 
attempt  to  fill  the  mau])ower  needs  of  Federal  programs  designed  to 
alleA'iate  problems  in  over-populated  areas  already  overcrowded  by 
other  federally  induced  population  shifts. 

I  believe  quality  of  life  can  be  enhanced  for  all  Aniericans  by 
Government  programs  following  a.  shigle national  polic^^  of  distribu- 
tion of  o])portunity  and  poj^ulatiou. 

For  exain]^le,  the  De])artineut  of  Defense  must  be  made  conscious 
of  the  vast  power  it  Jias  in  shifting  population  by  actions  it  takes 
through  such  programs  as  it's  educational  grants  and  defense  pro- 
curement contracts,  Tlie  same  is  true  of  otl^er  Federal  grants  and 
projects,  of  course,  :  . 

We  might  take  tlie  pressiu'e  ofT  both  the  congested  areas  ^ind  the 
underpopulated  areas  of  our  country  by  considerii^g  some  programs 
in  an  integrated  phxw  under;  a  national  population  distribution  policy, 
I  would  suggest  consideration  of  the  following; 

1.  A  complete  overhaul  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  its'  archaic  freight  rate  determining  mechanism  In  order  tliat 
areas  which  are  now  denied  adequate  transportation  rates  and  serv- 
ice can  be  made  economicaly  competitiye  with  other  areas  no\v  enjoy- 
ing economic  advantage. 

2.  A  national  plan  of  water  resource  protection,  preservation,  and 
development  so  that  water  resoinres  would  remain  available  in  nn- 
derpopulated  areas  rather  than  diverted  to  already  congested  areas 
for  further  population  growt]\. 

■3.  Incentive  programs  to  encourage  small  industry  to  expand  to 
areas  designated  by  the  Federal  Government  as  underpopulated' 
tln-oug)i  devices  such  as  these:  (rj^)  Federal  tax  incentives;  (h)  Fed- 
eral Small  Business  Administration  loans  with  subsidij^ecl  interest 
iMtes;  and  (c)  manpower  training  programs  to  assui^e  a  supply  of 
trained  labor. 

4.  Placement  of  major  Federal  inst4\llations  in  areas  of  auider- 
population. 

Major  Federal  research  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  lo- 
cated in  those  States  or  areas  wdiich  can  gracefully  absorb  a  larger 
population. 

6,  Federal  procurement  contract  preference  to  industries  ^^'hich 
av^  small  and  wliich  might  be  located  in  an  area  in  which  greater 
p.  inilation  growtli  is  being  encouraged. 
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T.  An  ugricultiiraU price  .sii|)])ort  and  farm  credit  proaTiiin  (hat 
wruild  1)C  adequate  to  make  it  i)ossiI)lG  for  farmers  to  eoiitimie  as 
producers  on  ijidividual  niiit.s  ratlier  than  the  present  trend  toward 
lar<ri»-.se{He (:oi-i)oratioM  farmiiijr. 

ilu're  ai'O  i)ropn.sals  tiiat  oui'  Xation'.^  i)Opuhition  <rrowth  can  he 
ah.sorl)ed  by  new  model  eities  started  from  sei^atch.  This  is  certainly 
part  of  (iu!  solution  aiul  a  ,u*oocl  oiu\  hnt  does  it  iro  far  enough? 

If  each  State  were  to  build  a  new  model  city  to  serve  250,000 
per)])le  by  tlie  end  of  this  ceiitury,  we  would  .luive  acconimodated 
1:^.")  niiilion  peo]:)le  in  thost^  model  cities  and  there  would  still  be 
.SS  million  more  Aniericiins  askiuii*  wluM'e  they  were  exjunited  to  live, 
[f  is  necessary  to  jn'ovide  job  oi>i)ortunities  as  well  as  re^^idences. 

There,  arc  those  ulio  say  that  certain  cities  should  be  desi.a'nated  as 
a'rowth  centers  Jiud  tJiat  tliose  growth  centers  .should  be  cities  wliich 
have  at  ]>resent  oOjlOO  jieople  or  more.  1  cannot  agree, 

I  believe  every  citv  and  \*illai>v.  in  nu*al  .Vmerica,  no  matter  what 
its  size,  has  a  potential  to  be  a  growth  center.  No  niattcr  wlnit  size 
we  !ind  a  city  in  America  today,  it  was  once  a  tiny  village. 

I  en^jjlinsize  tluit  some  villages  and  cities  have  certain  advantages 
from  the  standpoint  ol:  geographic  location,  water  resources  and  so 
forth  jnit  under  no  circumstances  could  T  snp])ort  a  program  tluit 
would  recogni/.e  only  certain  sized  towns  and  cities  as  potential 
growt It  centers. 

Governor  Guy.  In  lOGG  I  inti-oduccd  the  first  resolution  to  the 
Xational  Governors'  Conference  calling  for  a  national  policy  on  popu- 
lation distribution.  That  resolutioii  siibnnttcd  to  tlio  Regulations  Coni- 
niittec'  Avas  laughed  out  of  the  committee.  So  I  took  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  conference  and  after  a  very  lively  and  long  debate,  it  \vas  passed 
ananimously  by  all  the  Governoi-s. 

I  have  subniitted  those  resolutions  each  year  since  and  they  have 
passed  unanimously. 

The  Governors  of  this  country  realize  and  call  out  for  a  national 
population  distribution  policy. 

Seci'etary  Freeman  was  one  of  our  first  exponents,  that  I  am  aware 
of.  to  point  to  the  need  for  what  he  called  rural-urban  balance.  I  give 
him  credit  for  pioneeringin  that  field. 

I  visit^^d  some  of  the  countries  that  you  have  meationed.  The  Jap- 
anese Governors  visited  x\.merica  in  1968.  As  chairnian  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference  in  that  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  host  them 
in  Des  Moines.  We  asked  the  Japanese  Governors  what  subject  they 
would  like  to  take  up  in  joint  conference.  The  subject  that  they  asked 
to  discuss  was  what  is  America  doing  about  nial-distribution  of  popu- 
lation, and  we  had  to  admit  that  America  is  doing  nothing. 

Iving  Olaf  of  Norway  visited  the  upper  Midwest  in  1969.  In  an 
offhand  re^nark  he  said  one  of  Norway's  biggest  problems  is  the  shift 
of  population  from  the  countryside  to  the  cities,  and  Ave  are  not  pre- 
pared to  handle  it 

In  1970,  a  delegation  of  Nigerian  students  visitecl  my  office.  They 
asked  "me  what  I  thought  was  the  greatest:  problem  in  America  and 
I  said  population  distribution.  I  said  you  in  tlie itnderdeyeloped  coun- 
tries don't  have  that  problemi  and  they  burst  out  laii^^  said 
that  is  one  of  their  major  problems  of  people  coming  in  from  the 
countryside  totally  incapable  of  employment,  but  congesting  the  urban 
areas.'"-'    ■  ■    .;. ,' 
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Soiuitoi'  Curtis  nskcul  a  (|uosl  ioii  al)onl-  j^ilainuiiir  Juul  I  want  to  iiiaK'^' 
-  ih is  statoinciit  as  forcci  ul] y  as  .1  can : 

The  ILS.  Federal  novernnuMit  is  the  only  love]  of  <i:orernnu'n(  in 
our  Federal  systi'in  that  studionsly  avoids  comprehensive  i)hinning. 
States  and  local  «i'ovei-nnients  are  way  ahead.  .If  you  jro  down  to  tlir 
State  ollice  hnildinji'  riirht  luM'ca  block  from  the  '\Vlute. House,  the  <'om- 
prchensive  i)laji  for  AVashin^i'toiu  .D.C.  is  on  display:  and  yet  wo  have 
not  come  to  the  realizatjoii  that  wo  need  a  comprohensivc  plan  for  the 
Ujiited  States  of  America. 

It  is  very  diflicult  for  State  and  local  govcrmneiit  to  niesh'tlieii* 
phuining  with  Federal  policy  that  doos  not  exist  in  a  comprolionsiA'e 
Federal  plan. 

i  mi^lit  site  one  example : 

Kailpax  is  a.  popuhir  sul>joet  of  thought  and  conversatioti  and  y(*t 
Kailpax  today  is  sot  up  to  furnish  transportation  from  om»  con<;tvstod 
area  to  tlie  other. 

Senator  ITuMriiiiEY.  Governor  

CJovci-Jior  Guy.  It  totally  jnisses  the  point,  that  we  must  dovolo]^ 
other  areas  of  this  Nation  and  it  requires  transportation  to  do  it. 

Senator  ] Il^mi'hrhv.  In  fact,  I  am  i:)]eased  that  you  hare  noted 
Kailpax.  I  was  going  to  ask  souiething  about  that,  because  Eailpax- 
not  only  alfords  a  moans  of  transportation  from  one  congested  iwvn 
to  anotlier  but  it  runs  totally  contrary  to  declared  national  policy, 
public  law.  in  tlicAgricultural  Actof  1970, 

The  Agricultui'al  Act  of  1970  is  just  as  mucli  a  law  as  the  IS^AFO 
Treaty  and  we  are  always  being  reminded  of  o\n^  foreign  {'onnnit- 
rncnts.  We  have  some  dojncstic  commitments  and  the  law  of  title  IX 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  says  tlie  peace,  the  prosperity,  and 
the.  AV(dI-boing — I  liave  forgotten  the  exact  words — of  this  Nation 
depend  upon  a  better  distribution  of  po])ulation,  and  the  avnihibility 
of  opportunities,  et  cetera,  in  our  rural  areas  as  well  as  our  urban 
areas, 

JJow,  the  Eailpax  operation  is  an  open  defiance,  open  Anolation, 
of  this  laW',  but  it  was  conceived  because  there  is  no  national  plan. 

I  am  so  glad  to  hoar  what  you  have  said.  We  are  afraid  to  talk 
alx)ut  national  planning.  We  have  a  State  plan  in  Minnesota,  as 
you  know.  We  have  a  State  planning  boai'd.  I  know  you  have  State 
planning  in  your  State.  The  50  States  with  few  exceptions,  I  suppose, 
have  some  form  of  State  planning  and  most  all  cities  have  a  city 
planning  commission. 

Tlie  planning  agency  of  the  Federal  Govei'ument  that  is  supposed 
to  have  a  passion  for  anonymity  is  laiown  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  There  has  never  been  any  relationship  between  what  any 
department  of  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  and  w^hat  you  want 
to  do  in  N.  Dak;  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  conceived  in  S'screcy 
and  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  if  it  \A^as  the 
Immaculate  Conception* 

Governor  Guy.  Mr/ Chairmau,  if  I  can  observe,  this  is  the  day  of 
tlie  computer  where  we  can  store  a  fantastic  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation, and  yet  the  Federal  Government  has  so  fragmented  this 
valuable  tool  that  it  is  almost  mi  usable  in  total  planning. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  my  judgment  the  niost  important  Cabinet 
level  department  should  be  the  Department  of  National  Planning  with 
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u  Division  of  the  Biiicau  of  tlm  iimi^et  and  a  Division  of  Exocdthy 
Maiiiij^einciit  ill  it  1  have  advocated  tiiat  lor  several  years,  but  1  (:amt 
seem  to  get  ain'body  to  i-ealixe  AVhat  it  is  like  to  be  in  a  State  tryin*^ 
deal  with  a  Federal  Governmeiit  thaE  doesn't  know  where  it  is  goinj;. 

'J'he- Federal  Governnunit  makes  (Jejieral  Motors  h)()k  like  it  is  a  ]n'a- 
luit  stand  wlieJi  it  comes  to  ]>i]rehases  and  bnsiiioss  contracts.  By  tlie 
.sheer  inij^act  of  conti'acts  and  location  of  facilities.  you_  can  elian^uv  the 
popnlation  patterji  in  tliis  country:  no  donbt  about  it.  And,  by  the 
way.  J  wiiiit  tlie  stall'  to  take  a  look  at  the  Cornniittee  on  (iovenuncnt 
OpiM-ations  of  some  ycar.s  tigo  when  1  was  tliere  as  chaii'imui  of  the 
Subconmiittee  on  licsear*ch  and  Keorganization. 

We  did  a  study  on  the  allocation  of  fTOveivnnicnt  ii'rants  for  research 
iind  developmcMit. 

For  example,  I  liad  the  pivsidcnt  of  tlie  Uni  v(.ii*sity  of  Califoi'nia  in. 
We  found  that  tliey  had  — or  2r>,  I  a:uess,  Xobel  Prizi^  \\'imiers  and 
when  1  was  complaining  tluit  tluM'e  were  not  enough  Government 
gi'ants  going  into  North  Dakota  for  researclu  or'  South  Dakota — we 
were  doing  quite  well  at  the  University  of  ^Minnesota  since  it  is  a  big 
iniiversity— but  in  souk*  of  the  smaller  commnnitii's  and  smallci'  eol- 
h*ges  the  answer  was.  well,  you- don't  liave  any  Xobi^l  T^rize  winners.  J 
said;  well,  how  many  did  California  have  befor<^  you  ])ut  in  th(^  tii'st 
Federal  money '{  Tlu*  rich  get  I'ichcr,  the  poor  get  jioorer.  They  had  one. 
And  after  they  put  in  al)out  another  ^i;iOO  million  they  got  live.  Then 
yon  get  five  and  yon  get  six  and  then  you  put  in  anotlier  $100  million 
and  yon  get  12 :  and  00  percent  of  the  entire  budget  of  the  University  of 
California  was  Federal  grant.S5  (iO  percent. 

TTOU.  HUUKKT  H.  Hu^irnKKT, 

Chainium.^  Ria'cd  Development  Suhcomm.itdee. 

/y.iS'.  Senate.  Washmf/fon.  D.O, 

Dkak  Sknatok  HuMiMiuKy;  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  30 
i-egardiiig  tho  activities  of  your  Enral  Development  Subconnnittee. 

I.  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  statement  before  the  President's  Enral 
Affairs  Council  whicli  outlines  my  vl(jws  on  rural  devoloi)inent  and 
wJiich  covers  tlie  questioiis  you  have  asked.  I  hope  this  is  of  assistance 
to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RiciiAim  ]3..0oiLviK5 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  liv  IIox.  RrciiAi^B  B.  Oon.viE,  Goa^ernor,  . 
State  OF  Illixots 

(Before  the  President's  Rural  Affaires  Council) 

As  liost  Governor  for  this  working  session,  I  ^velcome  you  to  Illinois, 
r  am  vei'y  pleased  you  liave  chosen  to  come  out  to  the  ^^grass  roots/'  so  to 
sp^^nk,  to  discuss  what  is  happening  in  our  rural  areas.  Your  presence 
lends  credibility  to  the  President's  "New  Federalism*'  pi'o<^ram^a 
program Avhich,  in  the  President's  words^  channels  "power,  funds,  and 
autliority  .  * .  to  tliose  governments  that  are  closest  to  the  people/* 
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U  is  also  lit(  iii<rtl:iiit  you  luivo  (•hoscu  IHinoia  for  this  mocliliir.  AVc  !in- 
n  distinct  State  in  that  not  only  aiv  \vi-  a  h':ulin<r  iiidnstriii!  state  Imt  onr 
w-diiomy  is  limvily  (ileiH'ndi'nt  upon  iijrricMrltiiiv.  We  mv  the  transporta- 
tion ceiitei-  of  the  cmiintry.  We  liave'l)i>c()ine  the  leadiiiji'  export  state, 
c.xportin.ir  one  out  oi'.e\-ery  four  acres  iai-iut-d  in  Illinf)is."  Hitt  We  i-eco-r- 
nixe  tliat  rlie  full  renonrces  of  ali  h-vels  oif  yovernnient  must  he  hronirht 
:  to  bear  on  the  ])rol)letn  facin.-r.  all  of  us~populatioii  r.ialdistrihntion. 

^Vhat  is  hiippeiiinfr  eaii  he  boiled  down  to  tliese  basic  terms. 

The  niainstreaniH  of  our  economy  and  society  are  eonvei-irinir  ;it  an 
increasiiiir  I'^to  to  form  jrinnt  metropolitan  conce.iiti-atioiis.  This  has 
two  results.  One— the  less  of  population  and  th-.^  de-activation  of  the 
sinall  town  and  the  countryside— what  niiii-ht  Im  called  rural  America. 
The  other  consequence  is  the  proltfici-ati'on  and  inajU^niHcation of  a" 
whole  host  of  adjustment  problems  in  and  around  onr  central  citie.s— 
often  called  the  ''urban  crisis,"  for  lack  of  a  move  precise  dolinition 

^y^y  Jiave  experienced  tlie  most  mas.sive  tniiri-ation  the  world  has  ever 
known— tlio  niovomeiit  of  people  from  countrv  to  citv.  The  implications 
are  stai!;<rcriii<r.  It  is  important  to  onr  national  welfai-e  that  we  analyze 
very  carefully  the  consequences  of  a,  blind  pursuit  of  an  unbalanced 
nvbau  .sprawl. 

Hut  r  fini  not  here  to  recite  to  you  the  basic  problem  we  all  face.  You 
are  only  too  fa.miliar  with  what  lias  occurred.  I  would  like  to  incHcate 
what  steps  we  in  Illinois  hiive  already  taken  in  the  development  of  a 
nival  strateo:y.  In  the.  process  I  will  indicate  in-obleni  areas  which  con- 
front us,  inclnchnir  those  with  the  federal  irovernment.  Finally,  I  will 
chart  our  proposed  coiu-se  of  action.  My  staff  will  file  with  you  a  more 
comprchensiye  statement  which  details  our  proiri-ams  in  the  near 
future.  " 

Basically  we  have  determined  that  the  most  promising  strateo-y  to 
pi-omote  the  development  of  our  rural  ai-eas  is  to  I)ring  tlie  adviuitao-es 
and  opportunities  of  urban  life  to  our  non-metropolitan  areas.  Of 
coui-se  tor  a  lonp;  time  wo  have  been  doing  the  opposite— encoura.dncr 
tlie  movement  of  people  to  the  opportunities  througli  niigration.  Kow 
we  must  inii)lement  the  reverse  and  consider  how  to  hrincr  opportvMity 
to  the  people  m  our  rural  areas.  We  must  carefully  ascertain  where 
population  growth  should  occur.  Obviously  we  cannot  expect  the 
migratjonal  flow  to  reverse  itself  unless  there  is  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  There  must  be  incentive  to  Teturn  to  the  country,  incentives 
which  relate  to  positive  advantages  rather  than  merely  a  desire  to 
escai^c  the  problems  of  the  central-cities. 

^^Bviefly^  I  w'ould  like  to  review  what  Ave  have  accomplished  here  in 
Illinois.  1  cite  this  record  not  so  much  out  of  pride— though  I  would 
admit  to  a  measure  of  that— but  as  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  in 
a  large,  industrial  state  which  is  still  heavily  dependent  on  a  flouiishiiur 
agricultural  economy.  .  . 

We  have  embarkecl  on  a  road  program  of  unprecedented  magnitude 
concenti-ating  especial ly  on  road  i mprovement  as  well  as  new  construc- 
tion m  our  rural-onented  downstate  communities.  People  will  not  re- 
turn to  the  country  or  even  stay  there  unless  adequate  surface  trans- 
portation is  provided. 

We  are  not,  however,  neglecting  other iforms  of  transportation.  We 
are^planning  a  major  upgrading,  of  airp«jEts  which  serv&many  of  our 
moderate-sized  rural  cominuiiities-Tam  Qtmsvinced  that  »iajor  alloca- 
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tion  orfstati-rcsoume^towiu-d  aii']ioi-t  iniprovormMits  will  have  a  tiv- 
imjidr-«,s.^",im,niic  iaf.»u-t  n])r>n  Ini-fi-o  niruf a roas 

Jii  1  .i'  f..N'Hl  ol  i.d,T,na:tu)ii  wo  ai-0  oiiii.Jiasiriiiir.  a,u!  snnr.ortin.r  with  a 
lu'avv  iia.:n.:,:.u.l  i.,ve.rr.«,,,(.  (  h,.  clov.lop.neint'  of  iuiiio  •  c(,  lo  n^s  -it 
sipul^:3..ru.rat,onai..|,K'.f:i,.,ypn>-ra,n^ 

.r  !  r  u-^r         '^'■"■""^i"^  clovolopn.ont  in  our 

is  <•  (.it^l  in  11"  1 '  1";'>P^'' "^^•^••'.'fives,  J  boliovc  it  is  most  roal- 
ihn(..r(.)l,iJk  111  teiiiisol  industrial  rolocation. 

^-:\^'-'^t,f."^'4">.V:  ''iti/-fns  of  this  state  will  ho  iiskod  to  a))iii-ov(.  -i 
•  '^Hi       Mnti-polh.tion  I.oud  i.s.sae  a.thorixcd  bv  ou  •  leo-iS ,v  l' 

)  ) roved,  this  v.dl  permit  tiio  state  to  pav      ,,erceiit  ofl  1  "ostV  o 
>  'U)«v>vino'  --.wa.iro. treatment  in  e^•.r•v  Illi.oi.s  coimtv  d  n-i   Ml  n.'xt 
d ocado.  M<rro  tJ.,„  :m  p_ro.i...cts  l.nT  ahvad  v  been  oan  .     od  fo    t  d' 
II  ai  pi-oval  IS  not  obtained,  tlit-sc  mruirod  sewairc  troatii  ont  m'oio 

ae.,.iab!e  altei  natno.  Iniprovcinent  of  our  local  water  and  sowoi-  fwili- 

We  iiav('  not  noo-lcctod  direct  financial  asHistanrc  to  .nwioral  ni,rno.« 
urntsot  ocd.^.ovornnKMit.  One^wdfthof  tlieprocTedsof 
income  tax  a r.  distributed  to  niunicipalitiei  and  c'oimtios  oiV  a 
cup.fa  ba.s..s  with  p,o  strin^^s  attached.  For  VY-^i^^^X^ 
approximately  |p84  million  under  this  <.-ant  progr  lu  O  "  th  "  ^.  k  u  i 
bl  I  million  w,    be  distributed  to  local  i:o;..i  nments  in    r  I'^^T^ 
>o  .tan  ureas.  TheRe_  revenues  already  have  h^r^^^^y^^-^, 

«e.veral  of  our  code  departments  arc  undertakinsr  varied  i)i-o<^rams 
relat.ng  to  rural  developmeut.  Their  directors  are  here  witii  n^e  t  c 
nKn•uln^J:,andareavai]ablefor^.nestionsanddiscuss^ol^ 

Our  Department  pf  Agriculture  has  long  been  a  leader  in  iu-oniotin<r 
agncult^ua  education.  We  are  very  promt  of  our  4-H  an  w^^^ 
gmnrs.  In  fact,  the  newly  elected  u-ational  President  of  the  Wt  Mr 
Dan  Lelunan,  is  from  Pleasant  Plains,  Illijiois.  ' 

Ihe  Departnient  is  working  very  closely  witJi  the  State  Eural  Devel- 
opmcmt  Coiunii  ee  chaired  by  Dr.  .Tack  Claar,  Director  of  he  Ex to^ 
sion  Service  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Rural  development  co  Ss 
have  been  created  to  include  all  Illinois  counties.  Th.  y  i?^e  rueeS 
on  a.  regulai-  basis  and  have  already  submitted  a  work  p  ai  to  tWa^^^ 
committee.         Extension  Service  has  already-  re^  rCam  l  ecf 

Sw'S  t^^""^-^  '^'  ^^^^^      ^  ^tal  o? t S 

•^l^^'iP''??:'"^"^^^"!?*  Business  and  Economic  Developmmt  Ins  roro- 
imedMie  ^  ne^difor  proper  land  use  l^lanning  throuSt  he  Sta°?' 

ic^±w.'?; "^""f  "^T^'"^  •'^'"^  '-'"'^^  clevelopBinent^^  In  this 

dj  ecL,  0]t«bjife«f  datsisabout  every  piece  of  land  in  Illinois. 
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Tlu^  D.-n.-irtmcnt  has  fofincd  a  Stall'  Equity  (.•..uncil,  (losi.o;no(l  to 
provitlo  capil:!!  for  miiioi-ity  business  vcntiuvs.  cspiH'iiilly  ovitsitk-'  tlio 

cciiiral  citv.  ,  ,    .  ,  1,14 

111  11)70  rlu-.  Dt'piuti.K'iit  pi'OciH'di'd  with  nn  afaMci'atcd  ])ovt  \>vouk>- 
(iou  .  jir.ipai-rn  uiulor  its  .Si«apoi  t  Dovolopment  Division.  Expiuision  0! 
oiirrxportlmsincsshasinvntlvcnluinced  ouv  aiiTiciiHunil  (•oononiy. 

AVi'iUvad  ivrlv  proinotinir  incivasfd  tourism,  cinphasi/.m-r  the  '•New 
Illinois"  proirran,  with  very  Favorald.'.  irsiilts.  osp.ually  ^^^^^^^i^ 
Southern  Illinois.  For  fiscal  vear  IDTl  we  have  appropriated  i^!H)0.()ilO 
■foi-toiirisMi  i)r()niotioiu  and  aii  additional  1^^244.(100  to  eucoui'a^a'  the  set- 
Menient  of  new  industry  in  the  State..  .  /•  1  ,a  1 

Fonr  vearsa"o  our  leLnslature  created  the  Illinois  Tndustrial  I,)e\el- 
opinent'Authoritv  with'an  appropriation  of  ii^l  million.  Tts  purpose  is 
to  assi-st  in  the  develoinnent  of  new  industries,  age.m  espoeuiHy  ni 

Southern  illinoi.s.  .  ,     •  1 

■  Mv  OHiee  of  ITunian  liesonrces  is  proniotin.i:  an  emphasis  on  inimaii 
re'^ouix-e  develoi)niont  in  rural  areas  which  intends  to  eoini)leinent  the 
more  traditional  rural  projr,-anis  centering  around  ])hysica!  and. eco- 
nomic development.  Ali-eadv  thev  have  licen  instrumental  ui  oliedin.L' 
51  <n)od  workinir  rohitiouship  with  commmuty  action  aj^e^icios. 

Our  l)ei)artinent  of  Local  Government  AtTairs  i-ecoutly  has  had  the. 
onportnnitv  to  coordinate  a  state,  effort  in  re.bnildmir  a  small  dow-nstate 
commiinitv  almost.  decii.Mitcd  bv  a  riiilroad  car  (jxplosion.  iM-on  though 
the  main  .street  of  Crescent  Citv.  Illinois,  was  almost  blown  ott  the.  map, 
already  several  of  our  slate  ageiKMcs  have  banded  together  rn  a  coonli- 
natedetVortto  assist  in  its  rebuildin<i.  The  Mayor  has  publicly  testihod 
that  the  State  lias  iirovided  and  still  is  providing  invaluable  assistance. 
Tlie  point  is  this— ^ve  can  do  the  job  i  f  we  do  it  together 

T  could  list  many  other  areas,  but  suffice  it  to  say  tliat  Illinois  is 
lu.avily  connnitted'toward  i-)ronioting  a  better  balance  of  resources 
■  thiouirhonttlieentire  State.  .    ■     -r       n  n  < 

Before  T  indicate  the  future  course  of  our  strategies.  T  would  like  to 
mention  some  of  the  initiatives  wliich  should  emanate  from  the  federal 

I  aursnre  von  appiw^^^^^^^  »  coordination  of  federal  pro- 

o-vams  atVectiiig  rural  development.  This  cannot  be  done  with  any 
de-n'ee  of  accnracv  until  a  national  development  of  growth  policy  is 
estlblished.  This  would "  i li  vol ve  a  stithidation  of  a  network  of  existing 
and  iiote.ntial  growth  centers  throughout  tlio  nation.  It  is  imperative 
that  Washington  develop  a  sense  of  unified  purpose  as  well  as  con- 
certed commitment  of  itsresonrces.  ■  ,1 

I  am  pleased  that  l?resident  Nixon  has  responded  so  admirably  by 
crentini:'  a  Kiiral  Affairs  ("onncil.  This  would  appear  a  major  step 
towai-d  the  development  of  a  coherent  policy  on  the  national  level. 

\  national  policy  then  could  be  tied  in  with  a  total  development 
]>rogram  of  the  State,  ^[v  oflice  will  be  available  as  a  coordinating 
mechanism  for  this  purpose.  ^  , 

AVe  would  like  to  see  a  larger  allocation  of  federal  resources  for  water 
and  sewer  proirrams.  The  need  is  overwhelming.  Wo  are  respondnig 
with  OUT  anti^pollntion  liond  i.ssne.  I:woiild  hope  the  federal : go\  ern- 
mentwouldi'espondinkind.  w  . 

T1ie  Fanners  Home  Adniinistration  lias  not  spent  .snlficicnt  .sums 
.  of  money  for  rural  housing.  The  prngram  requirements  a ppcfir  too  re- 
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\\  (  iuo  alro.'uly  tak-m-  sr(>|..s  to  iiktc-uho  the  siipplv  of  low  and  inod- 
nMmMlf'T'VV'''''f '  'r'"-  ^"'^'.^-^'l'''-!''  fl'^  Illinois  Ilon.in;!  Dcvel- 
fohilly  hnaiicod  tlirouiili  a  .-^hite  hondino-  moc]i;uii-<in. 

.Hut  wo  are  nol;  ne<ilc'ctin,a-  our  rural  countrv.  For  exaniolc  vc^fordnv 
bids  wore,  oixmed  and  bonds  woi'o  ^^old  on  .$4"  million  of  low  and  mmU 

H u^r  'r'''"rV''  =^P-icn.ltnral  comlnuni;!. 

ol'lmo'nin,;?"  "  l't'l^\-^'H-priscMl  tl.at  we  luu-e  a  substantial  ninnber 
1  w-T  f  P^'og'-=nn.^  )vh.di  dircct  y  relate  to  ru.-a]  dcvolopn.ont.  I  <io 
not  want  to  leave  the  uupression,  however,  tliat  our  sti-ate-n-  is  woll- 
of  .^^.H'Tf'l'ii''  t'«"V'"'i'^'>'''ive  .md  tlnd  we  Innx-  an  unahcM-able  plan 
woi  id   n-o  /■  '""^'l'  ^0  1'^'  done,  and  1 

.i»  well  at,  itfeuiKlerlvmi;- pnnciiWes. 

a  eSdin.^n'^-'''""/'""  ^  Development  Cabinet  as 

4tv!,'o<P^'**^'"^'V*"'^      A^i-riculture  is  iieo-oMatino^  for  apnroxiiuatelv 
0(H)  iron,  he  Pu.ral  Resource  I)e^•elo,^ment  ^^uul  actZiSe  ed  ll V 

devcloiMnelit.'  ■       -^-'•"•"'^"••'^       ''i^'  ^'"^ny  faeets  of  rural 

^t-u^edljitn?'"'^"  ^^Y'^'f^  workshop  on  December  IG  and  IT  at 
ilon  amn  ™^  ^l^ve  opn.en  ,  n.tendcd  to  impro^•e  comn.unica- 

tion  among  all  g-overnmental  ao-encies  as  well  as  fhe  private  seetor 

son- c  ru^:;^"^^^^^^^  ''T  llV!^'  '^''^'^^-'''^'^  ^'^^^^^^  en.bracod  b. 

Wemust  promote  the  concei.t  of  population  dispersal  in  our  rural 


tr-  l  ed  n  Xc^if ^  T  ''f  7  '  l>roeeed  as  fast  as  it  shoiild  until  more 
me    (  f  F  o/nT^^^^^  "^'^  l^^-'^l  level..  . Our  De,>arf- 

•o  r  m  h'^l^^^^  lias  already  embarked-on  an  intern 

P-iopam  laii  ino;  quail hed  oolleo-c  students  for  future  emnlovnient  in 
htate  and  local  ^rovernn.ents.  The  Department  is  also  ereTtiC'\  T^len 

Pi-i^afe  soSr''""''''^       ^'"^  succeed  without  the  involven^ent  of  the 

I  J^lK- deli^iild^^^A^ -f  "'^  promises  which  can- 

not DC  cie Uveied.  Allnle  we  are  fortunate  n  havino-  a  lot  of  =:t-ito  m 

.u  niL  »,ime  time,  I  iim  pic|iiirccl  to  i  iiioroiis  y  support  efforts  bv  thv 
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And  we  arc  i)repare(l  to  furtliur  alter  the  (•oiuitMilratiori  owv  re- 
.^oiirces  in  order  to  proniole  more  biilanced  ^rrowtli. 

In  sum,  I  believe  the  artrmnent  for  decentnilixatiou  is  irresistible,  h 
would  be/truiric.  lunveverVif  numy  ninre  niojitlis  and  years  jvassed  be- 
fore \ve  niarshai  a  In-oad  iail)li(*  concensus  toward  tlio  reorderinii'  of 
onr  national  and  state  ja-iorities.  Notliin^r  would  ebanu'o  the  fare  ot 
Anieriea  more  tlwtn  an  orderly  i'(»distril)ution  of  our  population,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  now  januned  into  less  than  of  the  natioir^^  land 
rirea. 

T  nra'c  tliat  you  li'ive  rredeJiee  to  President  Nixon^s  connnihiuMU  to 
tlie  **Xew  Foderali'snr*  by  eneoura^dn<:-  and  asr^istin^-  u<  in  every  way 
toward  the  implementation  of  otu'  connnon  objectives.  I  arisure  you— 
wc  are  prej^ared  to  do  tJic  job. 

GdVKKxou  (iiccaaiK  C.  AVAnLACK  of  Ai.Ar.AMA*"' 

1  anresj>eeiully  pleased  witlr  the  opportmiity  atroi-ded  by  this  hear- 
!n<r  to  discuss  some  of  the  ])rob]eins  of  rm'nl  development  which  in- 
chide  maintaining  th(>  viability  of  oui-  ngiacultural  economy.  Iii  for- 
mnlating  ])olieies'for  rural  development,  we  nnist  keep  constantly  iu 
mind  tluit  aiiricultiire  is  the  No.  1  business  in  rural  America.  A^iricul- 
ture  in  its  many  forms  is  a  major  generatoi*  of  jjiconte  of  bankers, 
;rro<vrs.  implenu^jit  dealers,  and  many  small  busiiiesses  in  rural  com- 
numities  and  tow]is. 

A  strong  agricultural  sector,  therefore,  is  a  fomulation  on  which 
total  l  urardevelopment  nmst  be  built.  Witli  the  farm  parity  ratio  cur- 
rently at  70.  it  is  obvious  tlmt  a  major  element  of  any  rural  revitali/a- 
tion  policy  must  [provide  for  strengthening  farm  income. 

Alabaina  is  a  State  in  ti'ansition.  Between  lOfiO  and  1070  tlio  State:? 
l)Oi>nlation  inci-eased  5.4  i)ercent.  According  to  the  ]97v0  census,  Ala- 
bama's population  was  percent  urban  and  41.0  percent  rural.  Ac- 
cunudated  evidence  indicates  that  onr  rural  counties  arc  lagging  be- 
liind  the  State  and  the  State  behind  the  Nation  in  per  capita  incomes. 
Tn  10(iO,  the  average  j^er  capita  income  'was  $1.48!)  wliilethe  U.S.  aver- 
ago  was  $2,216.  By  1970^  per  capita  income  in  Alabama  had  risen  t(^ 
iji2.828  but  still  trailed  the  T^.S.  average  by  $1,072.  Per  capita  incomes 
in  Alabama  counties  vary  dii-ectlv  Avith  population.  The  average  in- 
come in  the  six  counties  with  poptdations  over  100,000  was  $3,005 
wherea.s  the  average  was  $1,608  in  tlie  ^JO  rural  counties  having  popu- 
lation.s  between  10.000  and  24,090. 

The  generally  accepted  definition  of  economic  growth  hinges  on 
rising  per  capita  incomes.  It  was  felt  that  if  inconies  rose  suflicicntlyr 
the  other  compojients-^vonld  follow  suit.  Kecent  experiences  of  somc^ 
U.S.  cities,  however,  indicate  that  this  does  not  Jiecessarily  hold  true. 
Therefore.'  we  mtist  modify  our  definition  of  economic  progress  to 
include  all  conditiojis  necessary  to  achieve  rising  levels  of  living.  We 
need  programs  that  provide  both  monetary  and  nomnonctary  assist- 
ance. These  needs  can  be  met  through  the  establishment  of  a  national 
policy  for  rural  resom-ce  use  and  development  to  promote  a  balance  of 
opportujiitv  between  the  urban  and  rural  sectors.  There  is  precedent 
for  snch  public  policv  as  evidenced  by  the  success  of  the  Eural  Elec- 
trification  Administration  and  Farm  Credit  System.  The  contrd^u- 
tions  of  this  legislation  to  developing  ruraM^merica  can  be  witnessed 
through  out  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  rm-al  areas.  ' 

•Pngcs  61C-G2G — Ilearinglll. 
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A  policy  for  vnvi\\  msourco  nso  and  lU'Vi^lopimMit  slioiild  considor 
llu.*  (k?v(dopinent  of  hunian.,  naturaK  and  capital  resources.  There 
apjxMr  to  Ix'  at  least  two  major  oeonomic  asj)eets  im  olved  in  such  a 
policv.  First,  tlie  z'esonroes  of  our  I'ural  areas  uuist  be  furthei*  iui- 
proved  and  developed  tlirougli  investuient  which  will  stn^n^tlieu  tlie 
vial)ility  of  local  organi:^ations  and  institution.s;  The  goal  h  to  pro- 
vide a  situation  where  resources  can  move  fro(dy  from  one  area  to  an- 
other when  ])roductivity  and  returns  can  be  iru-reased.  Herein  lies  the 
hope  of  revitalizing  rural  America. 

Second,  a  national  policy  for  rural  resource  use  and  development 
slionld  provide  foi'  the  strengthening  of  current  programs  which  have 
a  speciiic  orientation  toward  rural  i)rol)lems  and  their  solution.  Thi? 
would  n^dnce  duplication  of  eH'orts  and  lead  to  more  intensive  attacks 
on  specific  ]n-oblcms.  Such  unified  national  direction  is  particularly 
needed  to  provide  for  the  future  development  of  our  rural  areas. 

A  rural  development  policy  nuist  provide  opportunities  for  tliose 
peoi)le  no  longer  Jioeded  in  agricnl'ture  to  perform  other  productive 
woi-k.  In  many  eases  existing  skills  and  attitudes  nuist  be  updated 
through  vocational  training  to  met  these  new  requirements.  Alabama 
has  recently  initiated  a  substantial  State  vocational  training  ])rograui 
in  whicli  local  citizens  are  trained  to  specification  for  a  delinite  em- 
ployer'. This  ]M'Ograni  could  well  serve  as  a  mechanisnr  to  cliannel  ad- 
ditional FtKleral  assistance  in  making  qualilied  labor  available  to  indus- 
tries desiring  to  locate  in  rural  area.s.  With  the  decentralization  of 
industries  in  rural  areas,  further  improvements  in  our  system  of  roads 
and  liigliways  must  receive  increased  attention.  People  will  commute 
to  nearl)y  industries  whicii  provide  income  opportninties. 

Our  land,  water,  and  other  natural  resoni'ces  forjii  the  base  upon 
which  all  subsequent  development  is  built.  These*  must  be  ])roperly 
developed  to  provide  present  returns  and  to  preserve  euvii-onmental 
quality  for  future  generations,  Onccv  agricnltural  or  other  '\)i)en  space" 
land  lias  keen  transfornied  into  '^Ingher""  uses  such  as  highways  or 
urban  development,  the  changes  are  generally  nonreversible.  Therefore, 
a  uiajor  aspect  of  a  national  rural  develo])ment  ])olicy  should  give 
direction  to  the  wise  use  of  oui- land  resources  for  long-range  maximum 
l)enefit  of  society.  Couiity  and  regional  land-use  i)lans  constitute  the 
basis  foi'  future  rural  develojnnent.  Sneh  plans  should  l)e  used  to  differ- 
mine  appro])riate  location  of  local  public  investments*  County  and 
municii)al  governments  will  then  have  the  initiative  to  cmict  api)ro- 
priate  resource  use  plans  consistent  with  eionnty  aiida'egional  ones. 
.  .  .In  pkinning,  it  must  be  recognized-  that ;all  land  is  not  suited  for 
every  type  of  development.  Soils. vary  tremendously  in  their  ability 
not  only  to  support  agricultural  productioiu  but  also  "to  adequately  and 
properly  suppoit  industrial  plaiits,  housing  developments,  shopping 
centers/ vt  cete ra .  Laud-uBe,  planni ng  tliere fore  must  be  vigorously  en- 
conraged  as  a  j^art  of  any  effort  to  develop  specific  rural  ai'eaSvOr, 
for  tlnit  inatteri  any  gi?neVal  plan  for  Tural  development  throngbout 
our  State  and  K:'ation,  3iruclv  expertise  in  tliis  field  is' readily  available' 
and  should  be  used. 

Soils  inforniation  is  available  in  every  county  from  the  Soil  Conser-: 
ration  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  through  past 
and  present  efforts  in  the  national  cooperative  soil  sui^vey.  Tliis  in.for- 
mation,  together  with  a.ggressive  and  meaningful  decisionmaking  on 
land  use  can  do  mncli  to  achieve  orderly  development.  . 
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A  nationn]  polii^y  for  rurjil  r'esonrci*  use'  <lc>velo|)nii*iii  shtmld  j^L^r) 
<t  ipiihite  (hat  our  wwtov  jx^soiuhhs  1 conscpvrtl  aiid  u<  ir,  i\  tnniinrr 

coiisistoMt  with  prest-nt  and  fuliuv  iummIs.  Our  Ala!)ania  Wairr  Irn^ 
l)rov(»ino,n(  ('onuni.-sioii  i.<n  sl<^p  in  tlio  riirlit  clircrtion.  If  it  i.-  Id  jirop- 
tM'ly  i'nilill  its  fuiirtioii,  Iiowovlt,  ex])lie.'it  nnilVn^ni  natitnial  .-(andards 
must  Ih*  S(M-.  Tins  is  cspi'rially  .siiiiiilicant  if  tho  water  rosonrres  of  our 
nn*al  aroas  arc  \u>t  to  huHVm*  tlu^  sanio  fato  as  th(*  i*i\'CM*s.  <t!'('ains.  and 
lakes  in  sonic  AnuM'it^an  citios  wliicli  have  ijeconuvso  i)olluiiHl  that  rhi»v 
are  no  looiivr  nsefuL  Development  of  rural  industiT,  l)olh  hiriie  anil 
.small,  runjiot  be  at;hieved  withont  assurance  ol'  dependable  water  snp- 
jjlies  foi'  th(»  industry  itself,  as  well  as  for  domes! ie  uses.  Also,  impor- 
tant to  develojanejit  are  [>lans  for  needed  water-lyased  ret'n^ation  faeili- 
tii^sthat  eomi>hmient  rural  (levclo[>n)ent.  We  nnisl  taken  look  tlKM'efore, 
at  om*  water  I'esonive  base  from  np]Hn*most  i)oints  in  our  watei'shed 
art^as.  We  have  in  th(»  |;aist  failed  to  take  thi.s  iiito  a<;eonnt  in  too  uiaiiy 
instanees  and  have  <*onsi<lered  our  UiMHls  ntel  when  liirue  volnnu^s  td' 
water  were  stoned  a?ul  made  availabh':  fr)i'  furrla^r  i»'i't>wtli  of  larire 
l)opulation  eenters.  ^^eMnus^  take  a  new  look  at  this  entire  ap])roaeTi. 

I'pstream  waterslied  develo])mi»nts.  inelndirtii;  eonsideratitui  nl'  ail 
]ieedS"-l>otlr  present  and  future— ean  mjdve  a  inajor  contribution  in 
this  direction.  Proii'i'ams  cnri'ently  avaihible  and  iii  operation  such  a.s 
the  small  watcn'shed  prooi«am  admijilstered  by  the  Soil  Consei'vation 
Sei'vice.  can  help  in  this  ell'ort.  Thej'o  is  room  for  exi)an.=;ion  of  this 
eiitiiv.  eliort  and  for  cei'tain  new  authorities  to  inake  theiri  even  more 
offectiye.  AVe  have,  several  examples  in  Alabanui.  wIkm'v  rural  develop- 
ment is  beinir  t)i'omoted  and  where  new  jobs  are  l>eini>'  created  i)V  up- 
stream water  impoundments  that  incbub^  water  for  nnmioipaf  and 
indnsti-ial  iri^wth  and  expansion,  as  well  as  foi*  reci'earion. 

In  shoi-t,  wliat  is  needed  is  a  dynamic  movement  in  the  diivctioirof 
coordinated  land  and  water  resource  development  as  a  first  stejj  iii 
planning  for  pioi)eri'ural  development  in  Alabama^as  well  asthrouLrh- 
ont  the  country.  Tins  also  involves  an  inpnt  by  State  and  local  leader- 
shil)  in  makinnf  realistic  deci.sions  and  adaptin^r  programs  now  availaJjUr 
to  meet  specilic  local  opportunities  and  needs.      "  , 

Improvements  in  technology  and  increased  nse  of  manufactured 
inputs  Iiave  greatly  increased  the  capital  needs  of  our  rnral  areas.  Th\s 
IS  true  for  fannei'S,  lioineowners.  small  businessmen;  and  developing 
communities  as  a  whole.  Then^fore.  a  serions  need  for  acceSvS  to  mo]*e 
long-term  and  operating  capital  exists.  Government  IcMiding  agenci<?s 
active  in  rural  areas  perform  a  useful  service  by  supplementing  j)ri- 
vate  lenders.  These  ageJioi,es  slionld  be  strcngt.hencd.  In  addition,  tlui 
establishment  of  a  sy.stem  of  rural  development  baiiks  to  lielp  snndl 
towns  and  cities  secure  long-term  ca]:)ital  at  reasonable  interest  rates 
and  terms  would  make  a  major  contribution  to  supplementing  their 
needs.  Under  this  system  all  rural  comnnmities  would  liave  fair  and 
equal  access  to  the  capital  resources  so  desperately  needed  to  stimulati^ 
economic  activity  and  to  provide  rural  citizens  \vitli  the  public  facili- 
ties and  services  which  make  communities  attractive  places  to  live. 
ITrban  and  suburba]i  people  often  take  these  facilities  and  services  for 
granted. 

In  brief,  a  national  policy  for  rural  resource  use  and  deve]6j>ment 
would  have  as  its  long-range  purpose  the  creation  of  balanced  oppor- 
tunitii>s  for  i)e.ople  who  choo.se  to  live  in  our  rural  comnuniities  and 
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(■onMti-vsi(l(\  SiK'li  :i  policy  would  servo  tlio  t  wn-folil  pur]ins(^  of  lu^lp- 
inir  our  I'liral  citiztMJS  become  more  ]>ro(lui'tivo.  iiumuIkm'S  of  ?(M'ii't y  and 
oasiiiir  tlu?  iiiiiTViU  ioji  [)roiSSurc's  :nul  })roblcnis  of  our  (:'iti{\s. 

TiiK  issri:  IS  i^AF.Axcixq  orronTUxrriKs 

.Much  of  t]w.  i)]vvsr]liu<j:  dialog  concc^'Miiiij:  I'urul  {h»vi.»]o]uinnit  and 
ivc-Iuiunii;^  the  whok'^oinonoss  oJ'  our  f'it  ies  has  contorod  on  pojudal  iou 
disti'ibution.  This  is  a  paradox  within  itsiOf  since  balanced  popnhition 
{growth  tln'ouirhbut  Anici-ica  is  unatf ainablc  witliont  a  balance  of  op- 
])oi*( unities.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  7in'al  an»as  of  Alabama  and 
llu»  Nation.  For  e.Viiijiple*  the  most  competitive  ;j:ame  played  by  (^om- 
munil  ies  of  oui'  time  is  (»coMonuc  development.  For  many  yesirs  wi'  Inive 
witnessed  tlie  eli'orts  of  c()mnnnnti(»s  of  all  si/.i\s  to  improve  their  ec(V 
iiomic  l.>ase  throuirli  lousiness  and  iiKhi.striid  dev(»lopment.  Tliis  .seems 
to  l;e  a  per])(Mrial  liun.u'(M' — nunnu'ous  a]^proaches  and  public  pi'0u'ran)S. 
have  been  used  to  pi-omote  rnral  industry. 

(/onununities  have  oU'vuhkI  a  bundle  of  inducements  in  thi^.  form  of 
tax  morator-iums.  financing,  facilities  and  host  of  serviees.  Othei'S  havi* 
advertised  the  availability  of  cheap  power  and  labor  as  iiu^^ntiv(^s  to 
attract,  new  ]6b-pr<)cUK:ing  entiM'pris(*s.  The.se  methods  and  iiuhict*- 
mt»nts  have  not  always  pi'oduced  tlic  expected  results. 

To  the  anva;ieu](Mit  of  many  vural  conuuuuity  ofliclals  and  leadei-s. 
loeal  industries  considering  expansion  or  tliose  seekijig  new  locations 
were  looking  for  soniethiug  mor'c  than  a  snl)sidy\  They  ])laee  higli 
vahu*.  on  comvmnnty  .services,  con venicnces.  rcer(*atioii  and  conununity 
pride  as  well  as  the  factors  clii'ectly  allVctiug  production.  CoTisequently. 
the  atti-active  communities  have  been  tliose  stressing  strong  educa- 
tional, recreational,  <;nltural.  social  and  envii-ojimental  programs  and 
facilities.  It  is  apparent  that  economic  development  in  our  nww]  com- 
nnmities  is  conditioned  by  'all  of  these  factoi-s.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
economic  logic  to  tliink  that  Inisijie.ss  and  industry  will  be  willing  or 
can  atlord  the  investments  required  to  provide  basic  supporting  sei'v- 
ices.  The  majority  of  vural  connvnniities  whicli  can  provide  the  future 
liome  for  thousands  of  Alabamians  need  and  must  have  financial  and 
technical  assistance  in  getting  ready  to  assume  their  roles  as  viable 
conununities  of  tomorrow. 

In  discussiuix  balance  opportunities,  it  is  hel])ful  to  look  at  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  connnunities,  towns,  and  cities  in  Alabama.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1970  preliminary  census  report.  Alabama  has  six  cities  with 
population  of  nO.OOO  and  above;  eight  cities  Avitli  populations  betweeii 
lio.OOO  and  4f)595)!):  21  cities  with  populations  betAveeii  10,000  and 
24,1)99:  41  cities  with  populations  between  5,000  and  9,999;  47  towns 
and  cities  with  populations  between  2,000  and  4,999;  and  240  towns 
and  cities  with  populations  under  2,500. 

While  all  groupings  showed  an  average  increase  in  population 
irrowth  over  19f50,  the  most  notable  inciease  occurred  in  cities  in  the 
ilOOO  to  9,999  and  10.000  to  24,909  population  groupings.  It  appears 
from  this  growth  trend  that  people,  provided  opportunities  exist,  will 
live  in  the  smaller  communities.  This  is  cspecia.ll}^  true  for  those  com- 
nmnities  tliat  can  yield  a  ])Ositivc  influence  v. pen  the  quality  of  living 
"  of  its  citizens. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  all  rural  communities  can  or 
sliould  be  developed  into  trade  centci'S  with  duplicating  kinds  of  fa- 
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eilitios  and  sorvicos.  The  incmisino;  intordeponclcMicy  of  counimiiit ies 
sni»;tr('Sts  that  services  aiul  facilities  that  can  ho  oilcred  by  one  arv 
coiulitioiiod  somewhat  by  those  available  in  others.  Thh  oinphasizes 
1  iie  iin])()itaace  of  looking-  l)evoiid  a  <rin^n  coninnuiity  or  county  l^ounil- 
ary  in  planniu^r  for  Mie  develoj)niO]it  of  our  rwvn]  areas.  The  inqdiea- 
tion  i.s  tiiat  small  rural  communities  and  tliose  in  urban  frina'e  areas 
nujst  ])ay  closer  attention- to  what  neiplihoi'ing  conununities  are  (h:^!n<r. 
Many  conunuiuties  in  the  5,000  to  10,000  population  range  liave  exist- 
iu}X  capabilities  to  become  viable  rui-al  ^irowMi  centers  and  c-ohsiHpiently 
intluen.cc  the  prosperity  and  quality  of  life  of  their  surrounding^-  areas. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  present  national  thinking  must  be  redirected. 

Some  people  in  liigh  eciielons  would  dii'cct  public  policy  l)eJieHts 
j)ri3}nuily  to  cities  of  iiOjOOO  poj)ulation  and  above.  However,  to  pur- 
sue  such  a  policy  to  its  logical  end  will  only  bring  us  to  a  point  in  time 
where  we  could  be  faced  with  the  reoccurrence  of  existing  dilemmas  of 
p<)[)ulatio]i-impacted  cities. 

It  follows  tJuit  public  policy  and  its  resulting  programs  should  re- 
flect the  unique  needs  and  dilferences  of  urban  centers  as  well  as  rural 
areas  and  conununities.  This  is  a-  consideration  that  has  been  solelv 
hicking  in  many  of  the  pi'ogi  anis  administered  by  agencies  of  Fecku-al 
Crovei'ument  which  liave  attempted  to  umbrella  the  problems  of  urljan 
and  rural  i)eoj)]e.  Flexibility  nmst  l>e  tlie  principal  criteria  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  public  assistance  ])rograms  aimed 
at  providiiig  a  balance  of  oi)portinuties  if  this  Nation  is  to  experience 
a  rebiith  of  its  nnix)pulatcd  and  depressed  rural  conununities. 

Increased  public  policy  empliasis  for  rural  conununities  should  be 
directed  toward  the  followhig  critical  factors.  More  and  better  em- 
I)lo\vnieiit  opportunitie.s,  ample  and  adequate  housing,  improved  ])ub- 
lie  facilities  and  services — sanitary  water  and  sewage  facilities,  police 
and  fire  protection,  streets,  utilities,  education  and  healthy  de]i\ciy 
assistance,  and  recreation  and  cultuT'al  facilities  and  services.  Housing 
can  be  cited  as  a  specific  example  of  what  we  are  ta'lking  about.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  performed  a  useful  service  in 
helping  to  inake  rural  conununities  a  beter  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work. 

Si!ice  the  vuvtv]  housing  progium  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion was  initiated  in  lOiO,  a-ppiminiatcly  22,000  rural  families  have 
been  financed  for  a  total  of  approximalely  $192  million.  However, 
inoi-e  than  half  of  tlie  families  served  and  money  spent  luis  been  dur- 
ing the  last  ^  years  after  Congress  provided  additional  funds  so  this 
agency  could  inake  a  gi'eater  impact  on  the  housing  needs  of  ATaljama 
and  the  Nation.  If  Congress  continnes  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
next  several  years  as  tliey  have  for  the  past  3  years,  it  will  enable 
FHA  to  assist  from  5,000  to  7,500  rural  Alabama  "families  each  ycai'  in 
obtaining  new  homes.  Given  capability,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration could  have  a  definite  impact  in  meeting  tlie  needs  for  rural 
housi]ig  in  Alabama.  My  recommeudation  is  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  housing  program  be  provided  f imds  and  personnel 
to. continue  at  an  increased  rate  and  that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
to  enable  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  assist  a  builder  in  develop- 
ing sites  for  houses  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  community  sendees  program 
is  another  exccllent'example  of  the  kind  of  assistance  that  comniuni- 
ties  must  receive  before  tliey  can  experience  economic  growth  and 
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(l(m']o|)iiieii(.  Since  t  oni:ie5s  autlioriml  tlio  pj-oiriam  in  1\H\]  Fii  V 
m  Aliilmnia  hiis  assisrod  5(;2  i-uni!  p-onps  and  connininities  Avirii 
m.c'cic(  iijcihtiea  tuu\  sei  vicos.  Totiil  ioiins  ami  irnints  have  Ix'i-n  -id- 
vjuiccU  111  Mie  itntoiuif.  oi  ai^proxiniurdv  in'illioii  to  5L>,00t)  l-un- 
ilics.  Alto^roMu.,.  :>0.s.O(M>  ]m,ph  in  Ablmni:.  have  henclited  from  tlu' 
S('vvK-es  provided  by  rltosc  loiuis  and  irrajiLs.  Even  so.  oidv  ir,  \m-cvn\ 
<)1-  <  !io  State  s  nn  al  pojjulatioji  is  served  l;v  these  conninniitv  pro.r,.;„|,s 
loans,  una  irrants.  Considerably  nioiv,  ])eople  could  bi'.  sei-ved  prm-ided 
liincs  wei-e  available.  Pi-iority  h'sts  have  to  be  established  ix'caiise  of 
insullicient.  fnnds.  'J'he  normal  waitin::  j„.,.iod  at  present,  is  abont  •> 
.  years  Grant  linids  have,  been  so  restricted  that  onlv  those  eonniiuni*^ 
ties  that  cannot  alibi-d  a  IVa.sible  system  are  permitted  to  u^e  the 
niimniHin  of  iriaiit  iiinds  to  make  tlie  svstem  IVasilrle; 

Almost  every  rural  town  or  connmmitv  in  Alabama  lacks  an  ado- 
'iiiate.  sewage  system.  U  seAvu.ue  systems  aVe  to  l)e  ]>rovjded  these  eom- 
mimities,  provisions  must  be  made  for  an  increase  in  -rant  allotmenfs 
I  tiilly  snppoit  mcreaswl  ap])ropriations  for  both  loan  ajid  -n-.^ni 
tdiids  to  enable  nj)-diitjJio-  and  installini:  new  water  and  sewan-e" svs- 
tenis  Avnere  the  economic  im]>act  will  Jjc  siiniiHcant.  ■  • 

Tim  rnral  electric  cooperatiA-os  in  Alabiunii  are  also  in  a  imidiie 
position  to  play  a  vital  role  in  nnal  develoijinent.  ^riiov  serve  5!)  of 
the  states  (57  counties  whic-h  include  approximately  800.000  neonle 
or  roughly  2S  percent  of  our  population.  '       '      ^  ^ 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  luive  plaved  a  vital  role  in  raisiu<^ 
the  standard  of  livn^g  for  the  rural  residents  of  Alabama.  Twcnt.\- 
Jirce  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  controlled  by  approximatelv  ooQ 
Alabamians  as  directors.  Tlieir  orjvanizational  structure  in  itself  af- 
loi-cls  an  opportunity  to  be  very  sensitive  to  community  needs  and 
tle^ires.  In  essence,  they  are  a  part  of  the  community. 

One  way  to  aid  tlie  rural  development  process  is  to  strengthen  these 
ruriil  institaitions  by  adequate  appropriations  and  assistance  to  the 
lairal  Jiilectrificati on  Administration. 

.  Rural  electric  coopei-atives  have  already  offered  much  leadership 
in  areas  other  than  providing  electricity.  Some  have  been  instrumental 
m  the  iormation  of  water-systems;  such  as,  Sand  Mountain  Electric 
Cooperative,  E.ainesvtlle,  AJa.  Others  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
nonproht  housmg  authorities  to  develop  sites  for  homes  to  be  built 
through  the  armers  Home  Administration ;  such  as  Baldwin  County 
L lectrjc  Cooperative  m  Eobeitsdale,  Ala.  I  single  these  out  only  S 
Illustrate  what  can  be  done  by  these  organizations  to  help  revitalize 
our  rural  communities.  f  vitauzo 

It  is  these  kinds  of  tangible  amenities  ivhioh  citizens  of  our  20th 
century  society  expect  and  aspire  to.  We  can  expect  no  great  chaiiae 
m  population  location  patterns  until  national  emphasis  is  intensifx^ 
on  providing  these  basic  human  needs  and  desires?  This  is  whTt  rS 
development  is  ai  about  It  is  takmg  action  now  to  create  more  "co 
nomic  opportunitaes  and  a  better  environment  in  couryside  Ainer 

T^'l''  simultaneously  ease  the  pressures  on  urban  America 

theh  attrSion       °PP°'"*^^'^*^^^«  and  quality  of  life  w^hich  have  been 

FACILITATING  RUEAL  DEVELOPirENT 

Mr.  Qiairman,  it  is  our  concern  for  the  need  of  a  broad  national 
rural  development  policy  tliat  dominates  much  of  my  thinb"ng  as  I 


i:(»nuii('iii  on  tlicv  loirlslation  now  mulor  ronsidorntion.  Wcsupi)orl:.  rlie 
objective  of  riinir  developnicMit  uronnd  which  the  current  rcvoniie- 
sha!*in<:  l)ill  i.s  formulated.  We  must  rejo(^t,  however,  much  of  the  con- 
tent of  tht-  revouue-sharijig  hill  because  it  is  at  odds  witli  tins  objective. 

We  have  looked  for  evidence  tliat  many  programs  which  enhance 
devcloi)ment  would  be  continued  under  State  sponsorship,  but  wo  do 
not  lind  it.  We  note  that  with  the  exception  of  the  (Cooperative  Exten- 
sion .SeiTice,  no  maintenance  of  etlort  on  the  part  of  the  States  is 
re(iuired  on  any  ot'  the  programs.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  .States 
nii.i^lit  use  some  of  the  funds  on  secondary  roads,  hospitals  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  meat  and  poultry  inspectiojK  tluw  miglit  l)e  able  aclu- 
allv  to  reduce  cxpeiiditures  of  State  funds  for  rural  pi'ograms.  Tims 
the  ajjpai'enr  intention  to  enlai'ire  I'ural  di'vehjpment  fuiidiiig  would  be 
sabotaged,  not  aided.  Furtlierniore,  there  is  not  enough  'Miew  money 
in  the  rural  revenue-sharing  proposal  to  be  siguilicaut. 

We  are  not  for  continuing  programs  after  tlieir  ol)jectives  ha\'e  been 
realized.  But  some  of  the  progi-ams  that  would  !)e  phased  out  are 
increasing  in  signifieancc  to  rural  developjuent.  I  refer  to  sewer  and 
water  grants  programs,  the  I'ural.  eJ^viromncJital  assistance  t)ro*j:ram. 
unci  such  regional  programs  as  those  under  the  Appalachian  KegioJud 
Commission. 

Wc  are  also  concerned  over  tlie  possibility  that  competitton  could 
result  in  reduced  expenditures  for  rural  development.  Undoubtedly 
some  public  and  private,  institutions  with  marginal  contributions  to 
rural  development  could  beconie  major  comi)etitors  for  funds.  We 
recognize  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  programs  which  will  help  rural 
areas  attract  industries^  However,  we  believe  theiv  are  better  ways 
than  takini;-  fuiids  from  rural  programs.  An  example  cited  previeusly 
would  be  loans  from  a  Rural  Development  Bank.  Another  example 
might  be  use  of  credit  on  taxes  for  investments  made  in  rui'al  areas. 

Oiir  concerns  arc  in  no  way  diminished  as  wc  study  the  comi)anion 
legislation  to  revenue  sharing — the  departmental  iwrganization  pro- 
posal. Under  this  proposal,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultural  would 
be  abolished.  Its  functions  would  be  spread  among  four  new  agencies. 
This  is  not  the  first  proposal  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  Every  President  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  sub- 
mitted such  proposals.  A  central  feature  of  such  plans  has  general  ly 
been  the  raising  or  low^erhig  of  agencies  in  tlie  hierarchial  framework 
in  order  to  increase  or  reduce  their  importance. 

Under  this  proposed  reorganizatioji  the  agencies  that  now  function 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  would  clearly  be  low^ered  as 
a  resuit  of  the  fragmentation  that  would  occur.  We  presently  experi- 
euco  frustration  in  conforming  to  requirements  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  as  we  try  to  implement  and  fund  programs.  We 
ca'n  ojdy  imagine  the  inci-ease'd  difficulties  hi  directing  proposals  and 
seeking  approval  of  four  different  Cabinet  members  prior  to  executive 
approval. 

The  revenue  .sharing  and  reorganization  plans  .have  nnicli  in  com- 
mon. Both  would  abolish  the  UTS.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
-  diminish  tlie  farmer's  voice  in  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
This  is  contrary  to  our  conviction  as  to  the  basic  role  of  agriculture 
in  rural  development  and  to  society's  well-being.  f-' 
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1m  j)rol)al)iliry  tWv  ihbutv  ovi^v  th^  Adniinistration  s  rooi'irani- 
>^;ition  i)i*<)j)Or:M]  will  In' ji  ItMiuthy  one— For  a  nmltitiKk'  ot*  wMvd  in- 
icrosts  arc  iiivoh-i'd.  A  more  iinineiruitoconeoni  is  action  to  provide 
rcliel:  Iroin  the  pi'ou'rani  o\Trlai).s  and  waste  iulieroiit  vu  rlio  confusecl 
st!'ih*tiirc  of  Fodcral  pron-raivis  liavin^u'  api)liea(ion  to  vwvnl  devolop- 

IO\  i(loiH;e  of  speotandar  lack  ol*  roordiiiMfioii  is  coniiji^ii*  to  public 
al'lonlioii  fhroiin^li  the  \'Mrions  media.  The  sad  enn^^e(iiiene(^  of  intei*- 
ajLivitev  <*()niperition  in  prcridin^'  Federal  assistance  to  rural  connrm- 
idties  is  to  fre([iUMitly  exagpM'afed  expenditures  and  inefJieient  dolir- 
ory  of  re?:0U!'ces  to  tlio  idtiniatc  Ijenoiiciuries. 

The  idForts  of  a  rural  eoniniunity—popniatioii  rKOOO— in  a  depressed 
area  to  ohtain^  (inaneial  assistance  for  ijuprovements  in  its  water  sys- 
toni  is  a  ease  in  point.  Under  e\istin^i'  [)ro;»'ranis  (Mther  the  Eeonoi'nic 
Ih^yelopiiient  Administration  (d*  tlie  C\)iuniei'e(!  l)ei)ai*ttnent  or 
l\SI)As  Farmers  noau'  Administration  could  respond  to  the  com- 
munity's need. 

Since  MDA  assistance  is  more  or  l(^ss  directed  to  projects  with  eco- 
nomic.^•enoratijiu^  benefits,  the  couuuunity  must  often  look  elsewhere 
if  it.  is  ro  develop)  its  total  water  pi'oiiram  for  both  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial use.^  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  coidd  work  wdth 
the  cominunity  under  cxistino'  autlioritics  but  ceilin<i\s  on  loans  and 
<:M'ant  moneys  impose  barriers  in  planning  and  developinfr  tbc  com- 
munity's total  water  iiiyxls.  Tlie  result  is  often  fragmented  planning 
and  frustration  oji  die  paii  of  cominunity  loaders  in  complying  wdtli 
the  procedures  of  two  difFcrent  agencies  and  programs,  'it  would 
appear  tlmt  the  Farmers  Honu?  Administiution  with  its  network  of 
county  offices  is  better  situated  to  administer  a  total  communLty  vScrv- 
ices  program  to  towiis  and  comniunitienS  in  predominately  rural  areas. 

The  state  of  interagency  confusion  and  overlapping  as  illustrated 
in  a  recent  i^eport  wdiicli  cites  nine  different  Federal  departments  hav- 
ing programs  for  educational  aflairs.  Federal  recreational  areas,  many 
of  wdiicbdiave  application  J'or  rural  devel^  are  run  by  six  dif- 

ferent liiiits  in  tlu'ee  de])artnients  as  well  as  by  one  independent  agency, 
ill  addition,  we  see  agricultural-type  programs  operated  by  tlie  Office 
of  Fcoiipinic  Opportunity  aiid  so  on  and  on. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  understated  courity  and  municipal  govern- 
nuuits  and  connnunity  connnittees  become  exasperated  in  their'^clibrts 
to  dissect  the  entanglement  of  bureaucracy  in  their  search  for  one  ]h-o- 
gra ni  and  one  agency  to  wh ich  they  can  direct  a  project  plan. 

Innnediate  improvements  in  tliis  situation  could  be  made  by  the 
executive  oilice  through  the  budgeting  process  and  by  the  Congress 
th rough  redi renting  appropriations  to  those  agencies  wdtli  historical 
mandates  and  the  know^-how  to  administer  programs  for  rural 
cpnuunnities. 

BKOINXIXG  M'JIEUE  WE  ARE 

A  i;easonable  approach  to  the  solution  of  any  problem  is  to  start 
where  youiare  Avith  wdiat  you  have  and  make  the  most  of  it.  So  it 
must  be  \vith  our  combined  efforts  to  ijnprove  the  economic  well-being 
and  quality  of  life  of  rural  Americans  through  intensified  rural  devel- 
opment programs. 
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Tlic  pliglit  of  small  fai'niiu'S  and  thciivcoinninnitics  is  a  national 
problem  that  can  only  intiMisify  tlio  cniToiit  population  pressures  on 
our  cities.  This  tragedy  is  vividly  ilhistratcd  in  tho  June  25,  lOTl. 
issue  of  Life  nia^oizine.  .  • 

The  condition's  cited  in  the  fanning  coiumuiiity  of  A^ienna,  S,  Dak,, 
am  typical  of  literally  thousands  of  o]ice  thriving  rural  communities. 
It  is*  a  story  of  desperation  and  hopelessness  Avhicl\  should  touo-hen 
tlu?  synipatlietic  nerve  of  resi:)OJisiblo  public  opijiion  leaders  and  policy- 
makers. 

The  fact  that  displacement  of  people  from  agricultural  j^roduction 
has  and  continues  to  occur  is  not  the  critical  social  issuo.  It  is*  how- 
ever, our  failure  to  recognize  and  nnderstaiid  its  consequences  in  the 
lives  of  people  and  cornniunities  aiFccted.  Most  serious  is  the  absence 
of  an  eilective  national  policy  of  sufficient  scope  and  emphasis  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  transition  of  human  resources  and  adjustments 
in  the  social  and  economic  opportunities  of  snuill  towns  and  country- 
side, U.S.A. 

Although  the  1909  agricultural  census  data  are  not  yet  i)ublisluKh 
latest  estimates  indicate  Alabama  has  appi'oximately  8i%000  farms 
Avhich  is  home  for  Alabamians,  Of  this  total,  approximately  SO  per- 
centj  or  68,000  farms,  produce  an  annual  gross  farm  income  of  $10,000 
or  less.  After  deducting  the  hi^h  cost  of  production  supplies  required 
to  produce  this  gross,  the  remaining  net  farm  income  falls  below  any 
of  the  poveity  income  guidelines  that  have  been  set  forth.  On  a  j^ei: 
capita  basis  the  income  figures  are  even  more  distressing  since  niost 
studies  show  that  this  category  of  farm  families  is  among  the  higliest 
in  terms  of  family  size. 

A  majority  of  these  (58,000  farm  operators  are  able  to  remain  on 
their  land  only  through  supplemental  income  from  ofT-f arnv  sourcef^, 
^Y^^\le  this  is  a  desirable  ainvanrr'nent,  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
farm  income  Avill  contribute  an  oven  smaller  share  of  total  income 
for  these  limited  resource  farm  families.  Being  confronted  with  in- 
creased income  needs,  thousands  will  be  forced  to  nndergo  the  relent^ 
less  frustrations  expGrienced  by  those  before  them.  Some  Avill  accept 
a  smaller  income  and  remain  on  their  farms:  A  few Avill  be  able  to  lind 
full-time  local  off-farm  emplbyment.  But  the  inajority  ^will  only  ex-- 
perience  the  anxieties  of  decreasing  levels' of  living  and  look  to  the 
cities  as  a  means  of  escape  from  tlieir  depressed  situation.  They  Avill 
not  be  easily  convinced  that  the  city  only  holds  more  of  the  same  for 
the  many  who  go  there  ill  prepared  for  either  tlie  work  or  social 
environment  or  urbania. 

Unless  we  can  provide  opportunities  for  these  ntral  residents,  what 
hope  exists  for  the  larger  lon<2:"range  challenge  of  repopulating  our 
riiral  areas?  Increased  emphasis  should  be  given  to  U.S.  Deipaitment 
of  Agricxiltiire  programs  which  provide  financialj  education,  and 
technical  assistance  needed  by  the  rank-and-file  farm  family.  These 
resources  could  be  used  effectively  to  meet  the  short  and  intermediate 
range  needs  for  generating  more  farm  income  and  for  providing  addi- 
tional stimulation  for  some  who  may  liave  the  potential  capability  to 
move  into  a  commercial  agriculture  status.  We  should  not  take  for 
granted  the  contributions  that  further  development  of  our  agricul- 
tural sector  can  make  to  viable  rural  economies  and  increased  levels  of  , 
living  of  rural  people. 
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Tlic  future  on  the  farm  for  literally  thousands  of  Alabaiuiiuis  do- 
pends  on  access  to  credit  at  reasonable  terms.  A  report  rccontlv 
released  by  the  Auburn  University  Cooperati\-e  Extension  .^,or\-ict' 
bears  this  out.  The  report  dealinjf  with  cxtcnsioivs  denioiist ration 
program  for  limited-resourcc  farinel'S  in  Alabama  indicates  that  tuldi- 
tioiial  credit  could  be  put  to  productive  use.  Generally  speaicino-.  (ho 
volume  of  ]n-oduction  on  these  farms  does  not  efficiently  employ  the 
available  hibor.  Furthermore,  their  equity  position,  on  the  avpi-a<ie,  is 
about  00  percent  of  assets  or  approximately  .^lia.OdO.  (Joiiso.iiU'ntly. 
sufiicient  equity  exists  to  adequately  finance  additional  capital  if  it 
were  readily  available.  Tlie  additional  credit,  if  \yisely  nianaofd 
could  be  used  to  expand  existino-  or  add  new  entei-prises  to  the  busi- 
ness and  more  full  v  employ  family  labor. 

The.  need  for  additional  ered'it  on  the  pinf  of  niany  farmers  is 
fuither  illustrated  in  activities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. All  FH  A  operatinff-type  loans  have  beesu  made  from  direct 
appropriations.  With  the  growing  financial  needs  of  farmers  aiul 
with  the  need  to  increase  and  expand  their  size  of  operation  which 
requires  additional  financial  resources  and  witli  banks  and.  other 
private  lending  institutions  reducing  their  assistance  to  farmers,  the 
need  of  this  program  is  increasingly  critical.  To  enable  Congress  to 
provide  adequate  fmids  for  this  program,  appropiiations  should  be 
switched  from  direct  to  an  insured  program  witli  funds  pr()\ided 
from  local  and  national  lenders. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  lu-ojrram,  FHA  in  Alabama  lins  as- 
sisted approximately  11,000  families  to  enlarge,  develop,  rcliuance 
or  purchase  farms  of  their  own.  Approximately  $85  million  has  been 
used  for  this  program.  A  majority  of  these  families  were  shareci-op- 
pers  and  tenants  who  are  now  substantial  citizens  and  taxpayers  in 

the  State.  tt  t  , 

While  responsibilities  and  lending  authority  of  FJIA  have  been 
increasing,  the  manpower  of -this  agency  has  not  increased  propor- 
tionally. If  a  concerted  efl'ort  is  to  be  made  to  keep  people  m  rural 
areas,  appropriations  for  this  agency  should  be  expanded  and  ad- 
ditional personnel  pi-ovided. 

There  is  also  a  tremendous  need  for  additional  resources  to  pro- 
vide intensive  researcli  and  educational  programs  in  the  area  of  man- 
agement and  use  of  production  technology  among  Alabama's  farm- 
ers. The  use  of  modern  business  management  techniques,  particularly 
among  farmei-s  grossing  less  than  $10,000  annually,  is  grossly  inade- 
quate. »     1        n     ■       1    '  Li 

Successfal  experiences  gained  in  the  use  of  .subprofessionals  m  the 
national  food  and  nutrition  education  program  clearly  demonstrates 
that  many  rural  families,  given  individualized  intensive  assistance, 
can  be  motivated  to  help  1:hemselves.  This  approach  should  lend  itself 
to  helping  stimulate  the  prodiictivity  of  thousands  of  small  farming 

Another  ihajor  obstacle's  to  fjirther  agricultural  development  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  nuirkeS's^'Binall  farmers  have  particularly  felt  the 
l)runt  of  economic  forces  resulting  from  lack  of  access  to  markets. 
Like  all  farmei-s,  they  are  price-takers— the  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts are  set  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  chain  upon  which  they  have 
no"  influence.  Further,  tliere  has  been  a  general  inability  of  limited 
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10  51  l!M-k  of  voliinu'  :u>d  c'ii|)il:il.  ThoHC  fiK-tors  a1„jiir  with  dfcirasiiK.- 
somvcs  .)    production  supplies  i.nd  onWvts  for  rhoir  prodiiclH  Ikuv 
.(•oiupoiindi'd  tlic  pfxv-cost  sqiieoze. 

_  Altcniiifivo  iin-:!ii_uvin(.'nfs  uiv  iioodod  to  ;iid  i^Toups  of  ^luiill  lunnors 
i!i  piiiT-  i;is!ii<i-  of  tlu'ir  inputs  luul  dovolopnieiit  of  hof^tT  ;nid  ntoiv 
juvossi  ,  ,  niarkots.  Tr.  hrin-  those  ranuofs  into  a  total  miu-ket  ocononiv 
tliis  will  mpuro     sti'on,i;thi>nin^a-  of  the  A.Ln'irultnral  MarhetiiiM-  Vrt 

0  and  siibscqiieiit  !i(-ts  tliat  Jiave  eidianced  iiiai-kot  development 

1  lu.'  iiielusiOit  ol-  these  farmers  into  the  niiirketino-  pi-oeess  iiiul  the  coi-- 
resijondino-  aevehjpment  of  .more  maria'tiim-  sei-vices  \vil]l  in-ve  a  ninl 

I ip  ier  ellect  upon  the  total  devolopnienv  of  rural  comr.mnities 
l  ie  prndurtion  of  aii  abundant  supply-  of  food  is  Rtillh^^ui  e.sKential 

or  .ins  .Nation.  ( ^)m!iiereial  fanners,  in  luanv  rcsi)Octs.  aire  the  back- 
I'fi.e  ol  thi.s  country.  Their  .sio-nilicanee  and  the  importance  of  their 
'-•ontnlmnon  cannot  l)e  overlooked  in  i-unil  development.  In  addition 
a^n-(cnlture  rhrouo-h  the  ,i:roNvin^i>  exports  nnirket  contributes  to  (hJ 
miprovor  status  of  the  b;ihuice-of-payments  situation  for  the  I'nited 
.Mates.  I  h(>  producers  of  mostOf  our  food  liuve  hinlt  up  lan^e  capital 
investments  m  land  buildiufrs,  machinery  and  oqnipment  as  well  as 
livestock  on  ^yhlcl^  they,  under  today's  cnnditions  of  prices  1-eceived 
an(l  cost.s  paitl  for  production  injints,  arc  not;  receivinu'  a  fair  return 
on  their  ni vestment.  Present  ag-ricultural  po;:;-ies  and'  proorams  do 
not  |)oint  111  tli(;  direction  of dolpiui.'  commercial  producers  aciueve 
iair  returns  ami  incomes  comparable  to  other  se<rinonf  s  of  the  econom  v 
ilie  phght  of  many  nonarrricultural  businesses  is  tied  to  that  of  th(> 

iinner.  insuMnir  that  commercial  farmers  receive  a  fair  slrare  of  na- 
tional income  IS  one  of  the  most  sio-nilicant  inirredients  rural -dc- 
velo]>nioiit.  '  • 
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TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  OLDER 
AMERICAN  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

l-5y  Ira  Kiiye,  Ch'mf.  Coininiinit-.y  Devclopnient  Bnincli,  OilicL'.  of 

Economic  Oppoi'tunity* 

Natuki:  Axu  Extent  OF  PnoiiLKir 

As  a  society,  >vo  are  justly  proud  of  the  increased  life  expectancy 
of  our  people.  As  social  scientists  we  recogni/.e  that  one  iuiportant 
indicator  oi'  social  growth  is  the  lifcs  expectancy  factor.  We  tend  to 
denigrate  societies,  nations  or  cultures  with  a  life  expectancy  factor 
signiiicantly  lower  than  our  own. 

'xVbsent  from  the  list  of  indicators,  however,  are  life  enhancing 
factors  for  people  as  they  attain  greater  life  expectancy.  In  our  so- 
ciety there  is  a  tendency  to  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
elderly  to  have  access  lo  those  basic  services  which  make  life  de- 
si  rahle  and  sometimes  even  possible.  The  needs  of  the  elderly  for 
food,  income  opportunity,  welfare,  education,  recreation,  and  just 
the  general  need  to  participate  in  the'life  of  the  commmiity  arc 
made  increasingly  difficult  of  fulfillment  because  one  of  their  most 
critical  needs  is  ignored.  That  need  is  mobility.  By  mobility  wo  miean 
the  cajijacity,  'capabifc  -aad  the  opportunity  to  mo^e.  -rninspoirta- 
tioni}»«»ialy  the  physicaliHieans  of  moving:and  is  one  ^icay  . of  satisfying 
the  KsaiSlor  mobility. 

MimmiLprepared  forffie  1971  WhitcIHouse  Confecence  on  Aggmg, 
whilMpmi  to  some  question  on  detail,  provides  us  Tvith  as  goo*  a 
plamaafii^f  itodl  as  is  req^iaired  to  define  the  dimensions  : of  the  problem. 
TheTOare  :20  million  luersons  over  the  age  of  65  residing  in  itlie 
Ui*sil  States.  Of  theses  ;6.6  million  live  in  the  Gentral  City ;  ia^S- 
niaJiMii  in  suburhamaiaireas  and  7.G  million  live  in  rural  aatsiisi 
■\VliMetliis3ndicates  a-MDfr  too  dramatic,  spread  of  the  places  ^^fe^e 
th«L-«fiSEi'k;  live,  it  doessimdicate  that  purrrural  ixreas  ha\  e  a  dispro- 
l)aitiMBite  demograplm-  'jiercentage  of  population  wiio  are  elderly. 
Conv?ia»fe;2the  rapid%:;g^^  ^  percent- 

age, iiiiininmbers  of  elderly  will  continue  to  ^row,.. By  1985  it  is 
cstir»i^^i  there  will  be  slightly  more  thaiL:25  milliomand  28  million 
bylliftfwar:2000.  By  1985;3nearly  10  million  persons^ill  be  over  T5 
an^l  taiie  will  be  another  '7.5  million  in  the  60-64  age  bracket. 

SitC&'Our  society  views  transportation  as  a  commodity  which  must 
be  bought,  one  dimension  of  the  problem  is  the  economic  ability  of 
the  eldei-ly  to  purchase  transportation.  Considering  families  wdiose 
head  is  over  65,  22%  have  income  below  the  poverty  level  of  $3,400 
for  a  farm  family  of  four  and  $4,000  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four; 

♦The  foUowinfj  Is  to  be  published  ns  n  chapter  In  a  ranltl-autliored  tnxtbook,  ''Social  anrt 
vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Olfler  American  "  under  auspices  of  Virginia  Common- 
wealth  University.  The  chapter  presents  the  opinions  of  the  author,  and  iloes  not  repre- 
sent the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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sufficiently  liiglJ  to  dimSe  the  Imtv  fin  '^^'"'  ^^  "^come  levol 
<t  i^ictor  of  tJie  probJem  The  ne-;>  S  transpoitation  as 

.  in  ^i^o  nmnbciMvho.  under  o  frwG^^^^         ^/'^"P  ^^'^^  be  included 
poi-tation,  since  experi^fce  te  IsTs  t   M^^^^^       'T''^  ''^^''''^ 
iiill  into  the  poverty  ™m  ftnm  Hn.  .  r'^^  numbers  of  tJiis  jTroun 
era!  vicissituks  of  "n^^iSl    t         d  ^^V^n'^^^^^^ 
sons  over  65  Jiving  alone  or  vith         VV^^^'^"      consider  per- 
i'K-onie  below  tJ.e  farm  p^^^^^^^^^ 

«n<l  .'1^2,000  for  non-farm-  ogS  jTvp  '^"^^  por.^on 

only  80%  ],ave  income  abo;eth  Ih:  t^^^^^^^  ""d 
•     cases  to  be  a  problem.  I'^o  der  peion  t^^^^  transportation 
relative  is  probably  evHnrllrl -fl.    ^fi      Jivmg  alone  or  with  a  non 
almost  entirely.  ^d^'^^^J'^^^^^ 
from  these  statistics.        i^^^P^c^i^ing  m  mstitntions  are  excluded 

^^^s'^redto^^  'V  ^''S^  ^^tent  private  trnnsDor 

20%  of  tEeX  ;  a  :  r^^J':^]  I'^^T^  trip.  Sin^o,  h 
of  the  olderjy  ilo^  a^i  ll^^i^ 

on^nn  destmation  paRern^  of  heh '  S  a  -^^  ^'^'^i^"  areas.  t3k 
form  to  the  i^'tdical  pattern  int<?  ami  c^u^n^^^  "ot  cod- 

areas,  so^nany  do  without  n  obiiry  tha  n  n  ?r  ^'"^^ 
ble.  ln=ail  freoera?)hic  sottiT^i^f ,  ^  ?  i      P'»ttern  js  hai-dly  disccrni- 

tional  purposes.  They  llS'V^^^  shoj^puig^  and  ^^br  social  or  rec re^ 
tbey  nnposeon  thernshhourmmcli  t^»^  ^"'I^v  areas  seldom  do- 

ple'^Sfe;?^-^ 

banks^ll  three  p]!a4S^i^  fe&j^^^^^^^ 

ami  Public  transportation  Is  S^^^  the ' 

oldcrJ^;  Jiave  incomes  of  ]Ss  tLf*fL    '^^'^""i^:^^^    50%  of  the  ■ 

redaction  from  40  cents  to  fn     .  S'^^^  The- recent  bus  firo 

over  65  years.  A  large  mSrlf^^^^^^ 

no  mirsing  home  in  Sie  Tt  hc^^ 

the  population  in  each  city 

the^  need:  for  transportation  bS  ^^^^^^^^ 

under  $2,400  per  yeVr^i„fctin??irn^  58%  had  income 

for  transportation  afte"ly,^  f^^^^   '    they  had  little  or  no  nioneyTft 
foj  The  Ld  for  SikIS^ 

24%;  visit  nfr  friend*?  oqc^  V  i^i^    i^^^^  as  follows  -  shonnin^r 
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upper  age  bracket.  Former  Governor  llliio  has  stated.  ''Traiispoi  tation 
is  a  niajor  problem  I'oi'  paoplo  rosiding  in  small  coinmunitacs  and  in 
rural  areas.  Passenger  ser\  ice  by  railroad  is  almost  non-e^sfetciit,  and 
whore  it  docs  exist  ipcrsons  go  !on<r.i distances  to  rcacli  tcriawjials  tliat 
accept  passengci\s.  Transportafcicn  by  motor  bus  is  also  iiit#n- existent 
in  a  hiiMjc.  portion  of  .the  small  towns  ...  .  and  in  many  of  tihe  smaller 
connmmities  thei-e,  is:  no  taxi  service:"  To  this  wc  must  adl  in  manv 
of  tjie.se.  (•omniniiities  tiiei-e  are  no  ambulance  facilities  cithcn 

Ea.stcni  Kentucky The  isolation  of  the  eldci'ly  is  nuich.more  sc\-ere 
than  that  of  generally  considei'ed  isolated  total  population. The  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  tjie  Senioi-  Citi;!ens  Association  of  Bastei'n  Kemtucky  has 
.stated.  ''The  need  to  see  a. physician,  to  i^urehase  dru<.^s,te)i  pureha.se 
<,'roeeries,  is  a  hard  one  to  fulfill  for  the  older  |)erson.  He  minst  depend 
upon  tiie  ])ublic  facilities  oll'ered,  and  in  the  rural  areas  this  is  limited 
mostly  to  taxicabs  \rliich  aiv,  expensive.  Nei^dd)ors  wltcnitimes  o-U'er 
their  sci'vicos  in  assisting  the  older  person  -^v it! r  his  rtraiisiwrtation 
needs  but  too  often- tiiiiis  is  not  dependable  enough  to  otferthe  scnioi' 
citixcu  the  .security  heimeeds." 

Central  ]Mississii)i>i  Delta:  A  representative  of  tili&  Tuifts  .Delta 
Health  Ceutcv,  fuuM  by  tlic  OfTicoeof  Econoinic  Opportiiraitv,  testi- 
fied at  hearings  of  the  tjuited  States  Senate  Special  Coniimittee  on 
Aging  fchat_  almost  iTiiita I  lack  of  tnmsportation  is  a  ina|or  obstacle 
to  tJic.pro\dsiou  of  liitpalth  caic.  Few  elderly  people  in  ffiat  area  of 
Mississippi  have  access  to  transportation.  Many  of  thcmiuire  forced 
by  these  circumstances  to  give  up  part  of  their  food  to  buy  teansporta- 
tion  to  purchase  foodMamps. 

West  Virginia :  Afi  the  State  Forum  wluch  preceded  ;thc  White 
iron.so  Conf G)-cn.cc  oui^Aging,  the  following nvas  related.  An  old  man 
in  a  i-ural  area  ncar'fffiarleston  spent  one  third  of  his  moaiflily  Social 
Security  check  for  a;  -siiiglo  ti-ip  to  the  doefcor  in  Charlestton."  Living 
in  an  aim  with  ncitiii#r  bus  nor  taxi  service,  ilie  paid:a;.iiKi«:«libor  $9.50 
to  drive  him  for  a  niw  appointmciit.'aeHdoct<5ir.:GliSliiiot  .sec  him 
until  tAvo  p.m.  so  ifc  trad  to  give  his  waiting-  noigHbsin-iB.  dollar  for' 
lunch.  The  doctor  clssirged  him  clcven  dollars  for  the  visitrsmd  a  labora- 
tory test.  Two  prcvs^t^ptjons  cost  him;Ep9.53.  His  total  expijnditure  was 
pl.OrS,  none  covci'ei  br  ^  the  time 

he  left  liome  in  tl»  .morning  until  his  return.  His  neighboi-  who  was 
put  out  by  tlie  delay  told  him  the  next  sucli  trip  would  cost  him  $12.00. 
Although  the  doctor  told  him  to  retrn-n  .for  a  follow-up  examination 
and  treatment,  it  would  be  a  very  long  time  before  he  would  visit  a 
doctoj-  again. 

One  physician  at  00  years  of  age  told  the  Forum  that  he  had  to  keep 
very  long  office  hours  virtually  seven  days  a  week  because  he  and  one 
other  physician  aged  So  served  then-  entire  county  of  17,000  persons. 
He  stated, "We  see  !peoi)le  who  have  beeii  sick  or  acutely  ill  for  several 
days  and  we  sometimes  ask  why  have  you  waited  so  'long?  They  say, 
'well,  I  livein  such  and  such  a  place,  it  is  only  Saturday  or  Sunday  that 
T  can  get  anyone  to  bring  mo  to  the  doctor's  oflice.'  The  people  are 
working_dui-]ng  the  week  and  there  arc  only  one  or  two  cars  in  the 
community  and  therefoi-e  wc  have  got  to  depend  when  thev  are  not 
working  or  on  Sunday.'  " 

To  tlie  elderly  this  lack  of  access  to  transportation  adds  to  his  isola- 
tion, his  jll-healtli,  his  poor  nutrition  and  inakes  the  so-called  Golden 
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Yoar.s  soinul  with  si  brsiss  rinrr.  To  the  society  Avliiclv allows  this  condi- 
tion to  o.xist  01-  coiitimu'  11  \viirniii,ir  slionUl  l)c  souikImI  to  iv-i>xannne 
Viihios  iind  pi'iorities. 

TiiK  Oi.i)i:i;  Pdrsox  and  tiii;  Phivate  AuTOMomLi-: 

Wlijit  of  the  Irti-ffo  niimbor  of  ohler  [lersons  avTioho.  income,  level  makes 
liiubilitv  aiiffor(Iiil.)ie?AA'ti  iire,  livin.a'  th:roii<rh  an  era  whicli  Ims  witnessed 
a  Hkii'i)  decline  in  public  triUiHpo'i'tUir-iwn.  For  a  variety  of  interrelated 
i-easons  nn  indiistrv  wide- deficit  «f -SpattiWini ion  m.V.m  has  risen  to  $:i3o 
million  in. .11 0(iS  and  is  still  rising,  .taft^pts  liv  the- industry  to  recoup 
its  earnings  bv  increases  in  fares  sIhwvs  tliat  in  spite  of  a  300%  rise 
ill  laires  between  19+5  aiid  1908,  the  nn-iii_l)er  o  t'  passen (ix^rs  using -public 
t  rans])orlation  has  decreased  l)y  two  third?. 

Tn  fluvlatest  la-vear  period  120  companies  liave  disappeared :,  of  these 
T^nvcre  in  eitie'sof  less  than  25,000  ix'Mph^.Peeanse  of  ibis  trend  niobil- 
irr-and  transportationias  meant  theii)rivate  antomobile  in  a  growin.tz- 
namber  of  localities,  'nie  eldei'ly  as  a  ,Ln'oup  have  server e  handieaijs 
which  all'eet  their  al)ility  to  drive  antoniohiles  under  cnri'ent  eondi- 
dons.  Tliis  isso  in  spite  of  the  e.st;i mate  that  81 7^  "f  tlit'  R'l'lPi'ly 
•travel  witiliout  assi.sta.uce.  10%  of  the  elderly  have  impaired  peripheral 
nnsion,  15%  have  lion  ring-  losses,  (xend'ally  they  Iiave  didlicnlty  with 
.iivia.lti-faw.ted  tasks  and  20%  sufl'erfrom  neurological  depi?ession.Manv, 
Trom  tiiwc  to  time,  are  luKlermcdioatioivthat  slows  reactions.  Alt)hongh 
•the  ITjviversitv  of  Denver  Law  School  study  in  \rarch  1970  indicated 
■nliat  drivers  over  G5  averaged  i5r%lfewer  accidents  tluur  would  exist 
iif  their  pi'oportion  of  accidents  were  in  exact  .i.-atio  to:  their  dn vuig 
vjiopidation:;  I'epresented  7.+%  of  tfe  total  driving  popivlatioji  m  the 
:;^()  statosand  the  District  of  Columbia  area  surveyed  but  were  involved 
ill  +.8%  of  all  accidents:  averaged  lowest  of  all  age  groups  in  the ire- 
..cjiiencv  of  injury  producing  accidents;,  and  :average  7%  fewer  fatal 
accidents,  tlie  older  dri  ver  faces  tougher .sv-nd  tougher  1 1 censing  reqm re- 
ments  and  lai'gely  disci'iminatory  insurance  rates.  Many  comiiaivies 
arbitrarily  cancel  out  elderly  drivers^as  bad  rislvseveivthough  they  have 
a  favorab'lo  accident  record.  Assigned  risk  plans  to  whuch  those  Avho 
desire  to  continue  to  drive  must  trnni  mean  not  only  higher  costs  but 
t.lie.so  must  be  paid  in  one  lump  sum.  One  is  therefore  not  surprised  to 
find  the  elderly  in  the  Transpoi-tation  Work.shop  at,  the  Wliite  Hon.se 
Con ference  pressing  for  a  .strong  recommendation  of  ISTo-Fanlt 
Insurance.  .  . 

Highway  construction,  including  the  interstate  systems,  requires 
speedier  tra flic  flow,  shorter  reaction  times  to  get  on  and  ofl' the  system 
and  adju.sting  to  rapidly  changing  traflic  condition.s:  Since  the-e^ 
usually  drive  older  cars,  this  too  adds  to  the  liandicaps.  The  private 
nutoniobik'.  is  at  best  a  dwindling  resource  to  ati'oi'd  niobility  to  the 
(^Idei-lv.  The  modern  liigliway  system  has  had  one  additional  negative 
ert'ccton'the.abilitv  of  older  Aniericans  to  travel.  The  decline  of  public 
transpoi+ation  wliich  has  been  discussed  above  is  directly  related  to 
tluvdeatli  of  jniblic  traiisi^ortation  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas.  The 
ability  of  the  great,  national  bus  lines  to  speed  along  tliemterstates 
and  other  major  hio-hwavs  nieaiis  the  bypassing  of  larger  seginents 
of  rural  a.reas,  small  coivimunvties  and  their  beleagurcd  people.  Ihis 
factor  combined  with' the  increased  and  more  efficient  transport  ot 
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gfioils  bv  truck  has  eiKiouMt'Lriwl  the  railroads  to  sluir  hIowmiiw!-  wrtail 
'  s(!r\-ia'  HI  tliL«e  same  area.<;..  .i:V-s  #,*)r('  and  inoiv  fainltcs  Iwtvir  th*-  ctrii- 

tral  city  to  ivskh  in  suburbs Imkvd  by  bcltway.-r  aiid  nuMliotdiway.-?. 

tlie^cldoi'ly  lia.\-e  less  a<xH\ss  to  x^iilldix:  ti'an.spoilatioii.  8iiH;i'-^b('Tiivni'i';i! 

society's  bio  style  I'cquiros  the  mse  ol"  the  pi-ivate  aiTtonidbilc..u»:aiisi)or. 

(ati(i)i  planning  too'  often  bw-^jwies  bigliway  constiriietioH.  Haiti j  iv- 

.•ently  it.  \vi\s  nofliing  olsc.  It  is  almost  axioniatic  tiiat  tlio  iitrnl^.  hI'  the 

elderly  ^rarely  is.  considerfeil  In  sndi  phdin'ing. 'Nor  have  tiiliciv  .boon 
■  nieclianisnis  t  liroiigh  wliiclntlic  eldi'i-l  v  tiieni.'^elvo.s  could  i)Mirai!rij,:tte  in 

sucli  planninir. 

Wliat  pidjlic  tnnisportation  ;;i;eiiiains  i.-;  l.iani'd  on  thr  liwiw-  nd  :v:,\()rk 
trip.  As  wo  h;:ive  swMi  tinH- vijn'Riially  elimiiiatcB  tlic  iWer  gwtH^cm  aH  a 
user.  1 1  h:\shvm  ()f)scri-A:t>(r byiUii*-^^-  iiilKtno]()gisl.s  that  laM.st  Wnr.;affTa.\Mtv 
'•enter.s  fond  *«l)e  located  iiioiir;;«iul  iiiore  <)ii' tlie.friiiaeM4X\iwti.-,viirH()n.^-. 
This  trend  assmnes  tlai''  a;vai&iility  ot  a  ])rivat('  ;;au,ik)niwb.i;ie.:i»i-  even 
two  to  iivovide  adcqiKde  .ninoViiEsa^^^^^^^^  tlie  ro.^icleiirs.-'.'Iiioso  \vj:i<)  (-luinot 
afl'ord  the  luxiu-y  of  this  MMC-le  fllieeoiiK"  imniobile-:a.nd..i.-5(.>hitwl  'I'hosc 
older  persons  who  can  airordteos^TOi  and  o]XTate:ii  car  leelrcuistiraiied 
to  Hunt  themselves  to  ilirive  <(«iiiy.:at  i-ei-tain  times  of  tlie  day  ;in  which 
rheyfeel  it  is  safe  to  drive.  Main v.jare  issued  licenses  \vhieli  . spticjil'v  ciiiv- 
]ight  driving-.  Dr.  Gclwick  of  :l'he  Gerontoloify  Center.  liVirvj^asitv  'of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  has- iHouiul  that  the  in!pro\('iisieiiit  and'  ex- 
ininsioii  of  oni-  highways-  andiiiihe  deveiopiuent  of  e.\.pj-««?Ava;ys . amd 
fjvewaysliave  produced  coini)ai-tnientalizi'd  cities.  Iiistieri^^^^^ 
hoods,  we.  now. have  the  medjcal «centei'.  the  bnsine?.s<uM!itei:;;fche!^hop- 
rnng  center,  each  of  which  ]r.Tay.  s^piread  bvei-  iiianv  aci-es^of  ifeiid.  Once 
an  older  ])ei'son  reaches  one  oiiitee  centers  and  parks!h,is*(?:trfie  may 
nnd_it  extremely  difficult  to  n-eaxih  his  uUimate.'destmat4x<imJ^ith-.ithe. 
dec! me  of  the  neighborhood,i;t;hementer  becomes  tlie  only  ares(?).iiree  for- 
the  fnlfillnient  of  Hhopping..medieal  and  othei-  needs  of  tlie>d!dei!ly,.  He 
then  asks,  ''Of  what  use  is  itiitojtake  an  elderly  person  to  the  corner  of 
the.  shopping  center  if  there  is:3iao  internal  transpoitatian  system  to 
assist  hini  jn  traversing  the  seraral  acres  of  parked 'caus-oiv;ino\-intf 
from  area,  to  area  within  the  cerater?" 

ExiSTixo  Ai'PKo.AciiKs  TO  SOLUTIONS— Tj.S.  Di:i'.\i{t.act:nt  ok 

Tu.\!S-SJ'OI!r.\TIOX 

_  A  problem  .?q  severe  has  chaillenged  some  connnnnities  to  seek  .solu- 
tion.s.  Tho.se  working  on  tlic  general  problem  of  transportation  for 
the  elderly  have  sought  to  determhie  whether  tlie  elderly  are  better 
served  by  tran.sporting  services  to  the  elderly  or  by  tran.sporting  the 
elderly  to  the  .services.  From  anotlior  perspective  they  have  sought  to 
determine  whetlier  the  eldci-ly  are  better  .sorved  by  "a  transportation 
system  designed  exclusively  for  them  or  by  a  con^pre]lensi^'e  .sy.stem 
for  the  community  atdarge  which  plans  for' tlie  special  condition's  and 
needs  of  the  elderly.  '  .  • 

Since  as  a  nation  we  have  made  only  sticking  our  toe  in  the  water 
efforts  so  far,  these  questions  remain  largely  un'an.swered.  At  best  we 
can  describe-:  without  evalnating  the  options  and  alternatives  thus 
far  tried.  For  starts  let  us  examine  what  Federal  Logi.slation  exists 
wliieh  could  irrovide  us  a  ba.sis  for  programs  to  ovcrcoine  the  mobility 
handicapof  the  elderly.  TTnder  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  19fi(;  (P.  L. 
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S9-r>()ite)  the  Seorptarv  of  Transpoi-tiitioii  is  authori/cd  to  cstabiyv 
perforanance  standards  for  State  highway  safety  prograiiis  tominj^- 
ihcnt  tJicse  standards.  Two  such  standards,  Driver  Liconsiiiii-sWi 
Pode;-;ti'ian  Sufetv,  areol'  particnhu'  interest  to  tlie  clderhv 

It  i=  to  ije  noted  that  only  one  of  these  really  allects  tlie  oldur.poawtti 
as  a  user  of  transportation.  To  date,  the  only  i-cconiniettaivtiiou*?*»n>. 
hiii'lrwn-y  desi<>-n  atl'ect.s  tlip  elderly  p(M-sons  as  a  pcidcstriaiiL.MojiiH^jw^^^ 
have  hem  taken  to  eliminate  steps,  steep  grades  and  tndlixvUiidiifr 
which  rciqnire  fast  and  aggressive  walking  to  make  a  crossiiig-^aiMr. 
At  we  have  already  iiored,  the  Driver  Licensiiig  Pi'ogram;  c-mj^^^^^^^^^ 
seolwiiniform,  national  standards  to  remove  potentially  unsafe-^i&SRy 
from  onr  higlnvays.  This  program  camiot  increase  the  nmufcr  .wf 
eUk'rlv  drivers. 

TTniler  its  lcgislati\-o  authority  to  conduct  research  aiKl 
the  Dopaitment  of  Transportation  has  condncti'd  a  \-ei'y  few  ir^iifitlifi'-^ 
and/or  evaluations  of  proirranis.  One  was  the  evaluation  of  MioWiHijiiia 
County,  West  Virginia,' project  funded  by  the  oflice  of.  Ec-(?)H«««.k 
Oppoitnnitr  as  a  demonsti'ation  project  for  a  limited,  definite  tiw(prir»«i 
.V  substantial  percent  of  the  people  served  by  the  projects  were  elitefe. 
poor  persons  residin<:'  in  isoilated  rural  areas  around  Bee  Id  ey.,1^^ 
Virginia.  Si^ecial  noii-woi-lc  trips  were  provided  which  iinprovediiitJairv 
ti-iiis  had  to  be  an  improvement)  service  to  the  elderly.  The  studj^i^^- 
oinmendied  the  use  of  school  buses,  mail  trucks  and  improved'  sra^isst* 
from  the  local  Community  Action  Agency  bus.  It  su^giL'Cstod:. ajE?'^^- 
periment  with  transiwrtation  stamps  or  vonchei-s.  It  did  not'  i-esiMiu 
the  Department  of  Ti'ansportation  providing  the  funds  for  a  «'*«isk 
tiiuuition  of  the  project  to  enable  it  to  test  -out ■the  suggested .  nvS^kr 

cations.'  '        .         .1  -t- 

The  Department  funded  a  study  of  the  transportation  probleii|iis«*fe 
the  ui'ban  disadvantaged  which  in'cludes  elderly  as  well  as  physitdlily 
handicapped  vounger  per.sons.  This  attempted  to  get  at  the  equipnuKMt 
and  hardware  problenis  of  the  elderly  and  physically  liandicappoidKaT^- 
thcy  face  all  ty]ies  of  air  and  surface  transportation.  A  report  entilfed 
Travel  Baniers  was  issued.  It  is  available  from  the  CloaringhouseiSBT 
Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Information,  Springfield,  Virginia, 
221  Dl  (PB  #187^  327).  The  study  team  consisted  of  social  scientists, 
systems  analvsts  and  design^evs.  Subways,  buses  and  trolleys,  train  and 
airplane  barriers  were  studied  in  relationship  to  an  index  which  meas- 
ures the  percent  of  disadvantaged  individuals  who  are  prevented  from 
making  01-  ai  e  discouraged  by  the  prospcct  of  travel  because  of  tlie  ]aaii- 
ticularibarrier.  These  inatrices  then  gave  the  designers  a  craclcat-saiif 
gosting-fdesig:i  changes  in  veMcles,  cars  and  airplanes  as  well  as  termi- 
nals and  tl)affgage  haiidling  arrangements.  The  .■suggestions  :andi; 
i-ccommendations  are  still  under,  study.  As  we  shall  see,  a  beginniingi 
has  been  made  in  theii-  implementation  in  a  few  of  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Authority's  Research  program. 

Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1064  states  thatr 
1^2,%  of  the  total  funding  of  UMTA  Pi'ogranis  ma^y  bo  set  aside  to^ 
assi.st  state  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  to  provide  mass  transr- 
portation  f acil ities  and  services  for  elderly  and  handicapped  persons. 
Data  to  date  indicates  that  this  section  of  the  act  has  not  been  properli\v 
utili/.cd.  This  is  the  oidy  specific iipproach  mentioned  by  the  Pi-esidenfe 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  Aging,  dated  Ma  rch  23, 1972.  Their e 
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have  been,  however,  several  Kosearcli,  Dovclopmont.  aiul  DiMUOtiBtrii- 
tion  pi-ojoctsfnnik'd  bv  UMTA  whicl)  inainUes  Mint  nthnt  the  I  (Hlernl 
Government  miiv  be  moving  to  find  answcns.  Tliese  consist  ot-  an  ad- 
vanced people  niover  svstem  in  Morgantown,  AVost  Virg-nna.  100  ve- 
hicles are  to  be  e:3peciallv  dosiirned  to  facilitate  use  by  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  These  vehicles  and  all  stations  on  the  systens  i)rnvide 
wide  aisles,  extra  wide  dooi'S,  open  floor  space  and  elevators  to  acconi- 
modate  disabled  or  a£cdridei'S.  ,  •         •  , 

Haddonfield,  New  Jei-sev  has  a  l)ial-A-l?ido  demonstration  project.  . 
One  vehicle  of  its  conteniphitod  12  will  be  specially  c(iiupped  with  a 
lift  device  to  handle  wheel  cliairs.  Gnrrcntly  under  developinent  are 
now  bus  specifications  for  special  features  which  will  ease  travel  lor  the 
eldei-ly  and  handicapped.  The  innovations  include  bus  floor  level  witli 
curb  lieiohts.  wider  aisler  and  tracts  for  canes. 

In  the  lower  Nauffatuck  Valley  in  Connecticut,  a  siibnrlian  area  ol 
which  10%  of  the  pop\ili\tion  is  elderly,  there  is  a  project  based  on 
transportation  services  to  health  and  medical  facilities.  'Ihe  demon- 
.stration  seeks  a  te.st  of  deniand-responsivt'.  fixed  route  services  and  a 
combination  of  both.  There  is  a  project  in  Helena. Montana  wlucli  has 
no  public  transi)ortation  except  expensive  taxi  cabs.  A  multi-niodal. 
demand  responsive  bus  sv.stem  designed  to  meet  the  mobility  needs  o  ■ 
the  elderly  is  the  basis  of  the  project.  The  local  taxi  companv  will 
operate  tlie  SA'steni.  If -the  experiment  is  successful,  the  city  will  con- 
tinue to  operiite  fhe  svstem  at  the  cessation  of  federal  fvinds. 

Summin^r  up  the  Department  of  Transportation  effort  for  the  Inte 
T-Touse  Conference  on  Aging,  its  own  task  forces  stated,  '  In  all  tair- 
uess,  it  must  be  said  that  to  date  the  impact  has  been  mmuna!.' 

..EXISTING  approaches' TO  SOLtTriONS— GEO  AND; OTHERS 

Just  as  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Transpoi'tatiou  include 
npinoaches  which  serve  only  the  elderly,  as  well  as  a  few  that  sec  the 
clderlv  traveller  as  only  one  component  in  a  compveliensive  system, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  funded  a  few  urban  and  about 
no  rural  transportation  projects  testing  both  approaches.  Unlike  the 
Depavtment  of  Transportation  which  cannot  see  itselt  author izect to 
provide  rural  transportation,  or  use  highway  trust  funds  tor  public 
transportation,  or  any  funds  for  operation  subsidies,  the  Ofhce  ot  l^.co- 
iiomic  Opportunit;\^  hns  found  the  flexibility,  if  only  hmited  appro- 
priations, to  move  into  tlie  breach.  ^ 

Since  it  is  charged  witli  aiding  people  to  break  out  ol  poverty  cycle, 
it  could  start  with  tlie  demonstrated  needs  of  the  people.  We  have  seen 
how  the  elderly  poor  are  more  severely  handicapped  by  the  lack  ot 
transportation 'than  the  elderly  taken  as  a  group.  Thus  any  transpor- 
tation system  geared  toward  the  needp  of  the  poor,  benefit  the  elderly 
as  well."  And  in  those  rural  areas  totally  deprived  of  public  transpor- 
tation, the  institution  of  almost  any  system  places  an  additional 
resource  and  alternative  to  the  elderly  as  a  group.  -,  = 

Earlv  studies  such  as  Project  FIND  identified  the  need  for  trans- 
portation. It  seems  superfluous  to  continue  to  research  this  point.  How- 
ever there  is  still  a  lingering  debate  about  the  feasibility  of  bringing 
the  service  to  the  people  rather  than  the  people  to  the  service.  Under 
the  national  emphasis  program  provided  for  in  Section  22'2a  [i )  of 
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the  Economic  Oppoi-tunity  Act  of  IdU.  i\s  Ainoiidcd  (42  XTSO  2800) 
(beiiior  Opi)ortimitios  aiui  Servicos).  iniui.y  cciUci's  provided  Meals  on 
niiecLs  or  otlici-  food  delivery  services,  niohilc  vans  I'or  food  stainr) 
registi'iinon  oi-  cU'livery.  social  security  information  and  services  and 
other  categorical  services. 

'Plicre  liavc  l)een  eti'orts  in  some  of  tlie  healtli  i)i'0irrams  to  provide 
mol)ile  medical  and  dental  vans.  Wliilesomeiiave  proved  snccessfnl  and 
ineci,  specific  needs  es])ecinllv  of  tlie  relativelv  small  percent  of  the 
(4dcrly  who  are  honsehonnd.  they  are  costly.  Tiio  elderlv  do  not  see  tlu>in 
as  tlie  ])relerred  solution;  AVliile  a  visit  is  pleasant"  and  lirealcs  the 
monotony,  it  does  not  brin.<r  the  elderly  into  the  communit  v.  lie  still  has 
many  economic,  social,  and  psychological  needs  iintended'tlKit  iie  wants 
and  needs  to  do  for  himselT.  The  examples  of  the  Oflice  of  Economic 
Opportunity  ell'ort.  usually  operated  by  a  local  C'ommiinitv  Action 
AoeiK-y  rejiorted  below  rely  on  transportation  in  the  acce|)ted  meaii- 
i up;-  0 1  tiw  t(ivm  to  meet  {\w  older  persons  needs. 

1 11  Maine  f  liere  are  two  prototype  pi'oiirams.  In  KennelKM.'  and  Somer- 
set, two  twelve-passenirer  vans  and  two  nine-passemivr  station  wao-ons 
are  operated  by  the  C\A  stall'.  They  are  used  maiiiTv  to  trausport'the 
elderly  tor  required  medical  ser\-ices.  In  York  Countv,  however,  the 
county  ac(piircd  a  bus  with  funds  frou]  its  surplus  coinniodity  pro<i-ram 
It  was  utilized  as  the  CA  A's  local  share  to  briiiff  in  an  Emerjrencyll^od 
and  .Medical  Services  i)ron-i-am.  The  driver  is  paid  under  tlie  Kinergency 
Kiujiloyment  Act.  The  bus  carries  IT  poor  ])crsoiis  a  day  from  t.iie  rural 
areas  to  I  ortland.  ^\  liile  lliis  i)rp.i;-rairi  was  not  set  up  for  the  elderlv.  as 
a  .irroup  they  ha  ve  benefited  most. 

.Ii>  New  ;Mainp.sbiro,  Kockinirham  County  uses  live  twelve-passenger 
vaiLS  to  trairsi)ort  Head  Start  i)ii|)il.s.  In  the  period  between  the  time 
(;la.sses  start  andllie  homeward  journey  begins,  the  vebicles  are  used  to 

uses  part  of  its 


transport  tdie  elderly  for  all  tvpcs  of  trips.  The  CAA 
local  initiative  money  and  part  of  its  Kmern-encv  Food  and  Medicat 
Services  grant  to  Iceep  tiie  program  in  operation! 

.,,v'My5'"'''^^V*'''"  ^-'''=^»ipl''''^  Vi'l'^y  Tran.s|)ortation  Corporation 
t<.  \  U.  j  was  started  iis  a  ]ion-|)ro(it  cor|)oratioii  in  lOdi)  to  serve  the 
rural  Counties  aroiP.id  Hu rliiigtoii,  Vermont.  It  has  nine  ten-passono-er 
iMi.scs  and  three  si:vty-|)assenger  buses  wliicli  run  daily  routes  to  pick  up 
general  passe.ugers. many  of  whom  arc  elderlv.  It  lias  contract  or 
charf(M- services  lor  a  variety  of  older  persons  activities.  It  also  delivers 
parcels.  J  wo  counties  have  initiated  a  demaiid-aetivated  dispatcli  svs- 
tem  insteatl  of  lixed  routes  to  determine  the  eliectivenei=!S  of  this  liii- 
proach  m  i)romotiiig  mobility  for  otiherwiscisolatcd  persons.  The  Cor- 
poration js  governed  l)y  a  Board  of  low-iiicomo  people  (fleeted  bv  the 
low-income  residents  from  tiie  four  comities  served.  It  'determines  the 
routes  rhe  mode  of  operation,  contracts  with  State  agencies  and  assist? 
in  staj]  selection.  The  Hoard  includes  a  large  number  of  older  iiersons. 
I.  hey  at.  end  local  CAA  meetings,  as  well  as  Senior  Citizen  groups  and 
^^i^  P''';''^';'earnigs  t()  remain  responsive  to  their  local  communities. 
(  \  K,  also  has  a  garage  component  utilizing  inanjwwer  trainees  to  do 
rei)an-  work  on  low-income  |)eoples'  ears  at  low  prices.  This  .service  uid;^ 
tlieelderly  ear  owner. 

In  New  Jersey,  Progress  on  Wheels  serves  the  elderly  in  rural  coun- 
ties 111  Northwest  New  Jersoy.-Tbe  CAA  obtained  n  government  sui-rdus 
l)n.s.  A  trading  stamp  drive  was  organized,  and  the  stamps  i'edeemed 
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for  suflioioiit  oiish  to  inniMtMin  tlie  vt^hiclc.  VolimfiMM'  dnvers  wciv;  rc- 
niitod  niul  tlic  service  rriinspoitcd  older  persons  to  moot  1km r  ovorali 
ic'ods  Evciitunllv  a  <in^) nvnwt  was  obtained  from  tho  Ollioc  ol"  hoo- 
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nonrio.  Onportunitv  wliicb  oiuiblod  tlic  proLn-iini  to  purcbasc  two  nun- 
piissoniroT  vobiclos;  Tlioso,  iuv,  sni)plonionto(l  l)y  oi^-ht  sedans  and  tliroo 
station  wafrons  some  of  wbicb  are  ownod  l)y  tbo.  drivoi-s.  I  ho  projoc 
ctnnlovs  32  people;  oidv  the  dii-cctor  and  bis.ac  luniisti-ativo  assistant 
arc  not  elderly.  Kognlar  routinir  scbodnlos  wonla  iwivt^  placed  the  serv- 
ice under  State  transportation  regnlatioiis  so  it  operates  on  a  niodilied 
demand  responsive  basis.  I'ho  eld.M-ly  telcpboiu-  requests  for  sc'i  vices  to 
schedulers  at  the  POW  omco.  The  scliednlers  obtaui  di'i  vers  and  aiTange 
alltrips  Referrals  I'rom  social  sorviee  a<j:enoios,  lihysK'ians  and  otiior 
such  sources  arc  also  honored.  The  part-time  drivers  are  paid  up  to 
tlu'  Social  Securitv  anthoriwd  maxiinuni.  ( Hher  drivei'S  are  paid  do- 
nendin<ron  ownership  of  tlic  vehicle  for  mileage  and  tune.  As  succoss- 
M  as  this  pvo<rram  is  it  has  dilllculty  iu  maintainin<r  its  f  undni^r  status. 

Ill  ^'ortli  Carolina's  Appala(-hian  area,  the  Green  ha<rle  ;  ransporta- 
tioii  Cooperative  servos  Watauga,  Avery,  Mitchell  and  \aiicy  Coun- 
ties W  \MY  Communitv  Action  Agency  sponsors  tlie  program  but  tlie 
oDeration  has  been  delegated  to  Green  Eagle.  There  are  iinO  menibors 
who  iiurchased  stock  at  $;-i.00  a  share.  Only  Cooperative  ineuibers  inay 
ride  the  bus,  but  this  has  Iieen  intci'pretcd  to  iiioaii  tliat  anv  c  ul)  _or 
*rroiin  ^vith  a  meml)cr  who  owns  a  share  of  stock  can  chartei-  vehicles  tor 
the  whole  group.  Thus  senior  citizen  organizations  can  charter  buses 
from  tho  Coopei-ative.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  Pvaleigh  County  e.xpci-iment.  prevjously  c  iscuss.mI. 
AVest  Virginia's  Pride  in  Logan  County  Community  Action  Agene;  is 
about  to  Taunch  a  svstein  which  meets  community  needs  hut  thereby 
takes  care  of  the  needs  of  tlie  elderly.  It  will  be  under  cmitract  Avitli 
the  Deiwrtment  of  Labor's  WIN  (work  incentive)  program,  Head 
Start,  Social  Securitv  and  other  service  agencies  to  provide  trans- 
l>ortation  for  medical  assistauoo.  the  welfare  olhc^e.  Social  becurity 
o|!i(T  etc  The  drivers  will  1k>  WIN  enrollees.  They  will  have  thirteen 
weeks  of  M-ork  experience. training.  After  trainin<x  they  will  be  em- 
Dloved  bv  the  'l'ran.^i)ortation  Svsteni.  Training  will  be  provided  liv 
the  Department  of  Pul)lic  Safety,  County  School  System  and  vehicle 

manufacturer.  .      .  .     >        *  „.i„i 

Tn^farvland,  the  Comnumity  Action  Agency  in  Anne  Arundel 
Countv  organized  a  transportation  cooperative  with  funds  from  an 
GEO  Research  and  Denioustratiou  grant.  They  we^'c  able  to  acquire, 
thru  tlie  Eeonmnic  Oppoi-tuiiitv  Loan  Program  administered  b\rtiie 
FarmeixHome  Adniinisti-ation,  a  cooperative  loan  to^buy  blip.  ihi.s 
i.^  tho  onlv example  of  a  transportation  cooperative  aided  by  the  credit 
facilitiosof  the  rarm(!rs  Home  Admin istration.,The  ixed  routes  serv- 
ice areas  where  a  snbsta.ntial  part  of  the  riders  are  elderly.  _ 
"  In  Pennsvlvania,  three  CAAs  serving  the  rural  counties,  of  Lrie, 
Cra  wford,  \Varreii  and  Forrest  run  a.  comprehensive  sy.stcni  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderlv.  Volunteer  drivers  with  accident-tree  i-ecords 
and  adequate  insurance  are  utilized.  They  are  reimbur.Sfid  onlv  for  tlie 
co.sts  of  (derating  t^lie  vehicle.  Per.sons  desiringto  ride  contact  the  CAA 
wiiich  esta.hlishe3  a  pick-up  route.  The  driver  picks  up  the  rider  at 

hi.s  residence.  .  ,  x  i.\ 

The  rider  makes  a  cash  donation  to  the  program  for  the  service. 
Since  the  sy.stem  is  operated  by  a  non-prolit  coi-]ioration  it  is  enabled 
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p'?r'T;-ff'  1-onte  free  fmni  tin.  iuris- 

•hon  01  t],6  Public  Uilitios  Commission.  It  has  ncliieved  an  e  oo- 
n  e  logroe,  of  coordination  witli  tl.o,  ao^encios.  somc>,  of  w  rirh  ,  te,. 
i^ifc   '  tiunspoitatioii  schedules  to  bdter  sei-^^  thl^diont 

.,l;i2-'^r'  ^'^-^^f^     'Taclcson  Connty  developod  a  svsteni  called 
.  tion  Iransport  aiKl  received  GEO  fiinds  in  June  of  lof  to  ro 
.  1  e  lo  V  cost  rrai,s,)ortarion  for  tlie  poor,  especiailT  tlu"  elder] v  ,  oor 
I  Ins  sy.s  eni  ronibines  a  carpool,  rural  taxi  service.'central  citv  1  te 
;^'enry  shut  lo  and  ,ntei-c-ity  Inis  service.  A  local  existil  1:^,    "^t  on > 
he  'I  vi,'-  T'-^''"^     >i^anaoerial  and  reseaVcli  nspec  s  of 

e  ..(en  .  1  he.  i)ro;ect  ann.s  to  help  create  a  local  transit  ai  M.oritA 
.  d  o  .nfluence  private  transportation  in.lustrv  to  meet  r.n  oo  • 
I>";  pie  s  needs,  especially  those  of  the  older  per^^on'  ' 

.hnWR ^""''^j^V"'^'''  efi'orts  like  these  in  several  other  sta-tes.  Tho^e 
sr.  le  ts  .1  terested  ,n  more  details  are  dire.-ted  to  the  Appendix  w  ieh 

slS-nlr  ^•""^'^^•'^       inforn^ation  on  their  particillar 

In  addition  there  arc  a  few  pro.<>r„ms  directlv  fniKled  hv  the  ()fliee 
?  nd-^  1  H^^  n'[i''\  J»'^?/^f'"ne.  became  Mic  first  state  to  recSv  , 
I    .  niKlcr  the  Older  Ainer.caius  Act  to  imp^ 

o  n  ti  >.'in  V  '  ^'''•T'V^^  Independ'ence  servni  three  wSS  , 

n^a  L  .^f ZT:H  and  Oxford.  Free  tra  s- 

r'         V;f-  H>  ^^^=i,t"''^^^^^.fl"s  pro  ect  Avliich  includes  a  variety  of 
orhe,  aetTvities  niclmlm^r  Uifm-mation-.-eferral  service,  health  sci^en 
acn^hilir"'        '     l>ome  health  nursin<r  service/and  leisum 

An  elderly  per^^on  iK'edintrtran.sportation  calls  a  toll-free  nimihei- 
to  niake  an-angements  with  a  dispatcher.  Usually  24  hour.s  nZe 
r^h^\^'!^^!h''i^^'''^  ^n-rangements  can  be  made  on  .shorter  notice: 
lo  begin  AVI  h  the  SIX  mini-bnses  opei-iite  nine  to  five  week  davs,  but 

^£  'ffiwl!^'    ^'"""^  '"'^  "^'^^  '''^^  '''''  ^'^^  P'-^^^'i' 

fl.!f  .^^^"eralize  from  the  small  .sampling  of  experience 

orl 'tnif  •  P  '"^^''^1  difficulties  with'Public  Transi 

01  Ltility  Commissions  over  franchise,  schedules  and  rates  Son  e- 

^""^^^^  abandoned  its  franchise' 

Muldenly  protests  that  its  rights  are  beiii^  invaded.  Local  taxieab 
'•ompnn.es  also  complain  of  unfair  competition.  C(X)iSves  1  n-e 
been  denied  tax-exempt  status  by  Internal  KcTcnue  Serv  cc  loca l  of- 
l^^^rf^'f ''''''  suffer  from  the  effects  of  failing  to  ruTdeqiate.. 
tcasib.litv  studies  or  or.g.n  destination  studies.  Rarely  have  oner  t- 
in.9;expenses  for  the  eaiiy  lean  vears  been  anticipated^  ^^^^ 

(xovernnient  agencies  may  extend  credit  or  even  grants  for 
he  acouis,  ion  of ^ vehicles  but  rarelv  do  they  provide  tie  opera t 
.niG-.  subsidies  to  launch  a  healthy  procrrani.' Pro vcT  mc^,?^^ ^^^^ 
vehicles  are  conv:c.iient,  to  acquire  but  too  often  they  a nl  i  Zd 
of  immexhate  costly  repairs  or  need  exce.s.sive  niaintcnanct  o  1  Je 
Tf '^eTS       ^^<;  ^^^*'^Jia«  been  set  aside  for  such  cXg^^, S 
ll    fi    ^  ^''r ^'^y^^^^  fyom  our  experience  to  date  it  has 
t  m  nature  <>f  . setting  up  a  tran.spoif  Jion  sy^ 

J^rty;^^.;:ii:;£L^ 
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As  we  have  seen,  :no.st  of  these  .pi-o«ri'anis  are  in  the  iiatiire  of 
•  expermioiKii]  or  (loiiioiisl ranoii  prooi'iuiis  and  ^vill  ) enninal t>  wlu-ii 
Hie  (lernnnstratioii  period  i-inis  its  (.■our.se.  'Hie  Sciiati!  Committee 
coiiiments:  "The  fi'ustration,  disappoiiitnionr,  and  l>itfeniess  eii- 
.avmlercd  by  the  termination  of  tlie  .ser\-ices— desijeratel  v  needed  hy  tlie 
elderly  i-eci])ients— niiiy  not  dissipate  early.  There  is  a  ileed  to  conkidei- 
the  social  unpheatioii.s  ol  denion.stratiou  pi^on-ianis  that  are  terminated 
alter  changing  the  lives  of  tlie  pait.icipants."  'J"his,  tiirfortuntaelv.  i.-^ 
I  rno  tor  all  setcions  of  the  population  afl"e<;te(l  bv  demonsti  ation  iri-aius 
i  et  sijiee  Congvasfi  and  the  0/hce  of  Mainioeiuent,  and  J-Jnd-ret'  rarelv 
res)>oiul  except  to  data,  retrieved  tlu-ou^-ir the  exiierimentaT,  anil  it- 
seai-ch  and  demonstration  approach,  they  alone  ha\-e  the  abtlitv  to 
miti^vate  oi-  eliminate  the  social  evil  complained  of. 

The  mniicdiatc  future  is  a  bit  more  pronii.sing  tlian  tJie  recent  past 
i  he  lp(l  \Vhite  House  Conference  on  Aein^^  saw  tran.sportarion  a^ 
one  of  the  top  three  problems  facincr  the  elderly  and  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendations :  " 

(1)  The  Federal  Government  shall  immediately  adopt  a  policv  of 
increasing  transportatioii  services  for  the  l  ural  and  ni'ban  elderlv. 
I  he  policy  should  be  flexible  encompassing  various  alternatives.  Hoth 
svstein  subsidies  and  payments  to  elderly  individuals  mav  be  needetl 
tlie  cnoice  dependnio- upon  the  availability  and  usabilitv  of  public  and 
private  transportation.  "  .  '. 

Subsidies  should  be  made  available  not  onlv  for  existin.r  systems 
but,  also  for  the  development  of  flexible  and  innovative  svstWs,  esne- 
ciallywheretherearenoexistinfr  facilities.  ' 

Financial  support  should  be  directed  toward  uccomplishino-  nro<rrani 
purposes  such  as :  sit. 

1.  Reduced  or  no  fare  transit  for  eiderly  people. 

2.  Operating  and  capital  subsidies. 

(2)  The  Fetleral  Government  shall  act  immediatoly  to  increase  sup- 
l)ort  tor  the  deyelopjucnt  of  transportation  for  all  users,  with  special 
consideration  given  to  the  needs  of  the  elderlv,  the  handicapped,  rural 
people,  the  ■E)oor  and  youth.  " 

(3)  Publicly  funded  programs  for  the  elderly  shall  be  designed 
so  that  transportation  will  be  required  as  an  integral  part,  of  these 
pro^rams,^  whether  transportation  is  provided  directly  by  the  procrrani 
or  through  other  community  resources.  Public  policy  shall  renuire 
for  teeTderiy  transportation  with  publicly. funded  programs 

"■^^^^/.^i^'^^^l"?;^  <^overnm^^^  move  immediately  to  adopt 

a  policy  which  will  both  increase  the  level  of  funding  available  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  transportation  services  aiid  also 
foster  the  coordination  of  all  forms  of  transportation,  public  and  pri- 
vate, at_federal,  state,  regional,  and  local  levels  of  resiwnsibilitv, 

ihe  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  urged  to  immediately  adopt 
legislation  to  convert  the  Highway  .Trust  Fund  into  a  General  Trans- 
pprtation  Fund  to  be  utilized  for  all  modes  of  transportation. 

A  nortion  of  the  General  Transportation  Fimd  shall  be  made  avail- 
abJe  lor  the  development  of  new  transportation  services  and  the  im- 
provement of  existing  transportation  services  for  the  elderly. 
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(5)  A  broad  program  to  develop  peoplc-dolivery  systems  in  rural 
areas  slionld  be  undertaken  sncli  as  these  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Governiiieiits.  bused  on  dcirionstration  projects  by  the  Ofiice  of  Eco- 
nomic Op])ortiuiity,  the  Appahicliiiin  Regional  'Commission,  Gwou 
Liglit  and  others. 

Leirislation  shoukl  be  passed  enabling  and  requiring  public,  social, 
liealth  and  employment  services  in  rural  areas  to  lielp  provide  trans- 
l)ortation  and  outreacli :  removing  legal  barriers  such  as  taxi  I'ates 
an<l  car^  taxi,  and  f;c1k)o1  bus  insurance  rcsti'ictlons  to  such  transporta- 
tion services;  ?Mid  financing  sncli  sei'vices  for  older  people  in  rural 
areas. 

Tliis  last  recommendation  came  from  the  Rural  Older  People  Task 
Force.  -Many  other  reconnnendations  \voi*th  of  consideration  by  the 
serious  student  and  decision  maker  can  be  fonnd  in  the  Report  to  the 
delegates  of  the  Transportation  Section.  - 

Tliese  recommendations  reflect  the  concerns  of  nnuiy  people,  fi'oni 
almost  alj  walks  of  life,  and  from  all  se9tions  of  the  country.  Tt  is 
in^poitant  to  note  that  tbe  elderly,  as  well  as  the  technicians,  felt  that 
a  comprehensive  system  would  belter  answer  tlie  Tieeds  of  the  elderly 
for  mobility,  than  one  fashioned  exclusively  for  the  elderly.  Oiu-e 
again  our  older  ])ersons  have  opted  to  remain  part  of  a  viable  com- 
nninity  instead  of  a  service-privileged  group.  . 
-  There  are  at  least  twelve. legislative  pi'oposals  in  botli  Houses  of 
Coiigi'ess  currently  being  considered  w^hich  deal  with  the  transpor- 
tation inoblem  of  the  elderly.  wSomo  provide  priority  in  the  allocation 
of  TJiMTA  funds  to  cities  w'hicli  will  institute  reduced  fare  programs 
for  the  elderly;  some  (please  note)  authorize  special  emphasis  on 
ti'a]iS])ortation  research  and  demonstration  projects;  there  are  none 
that  address  themselves  to  the  request  for  a  comprehensive  system 
sought  by  the  conference. 

Pkospkcts  Axn  Pkojkctioxs 

What  of  the  future:  The  urban  elderly  can  look  forwai'd  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  reduced  fare  trend.  They  may  even  be  able  to  experi- 
ence routing  and  scheduling  more  to  their  needs  with  less  emphasis  on 
the  home-to-work  trip.  They  certainly  stand  to  benefit  fro  n  experi- 
ments in  the  redesign  of  all  elements  in  transportation.  .licles  will 
be  designed  which  wall  eliminate  the  climbing  of  steps  lor  entrance 
and  exit  Special  seats  for  the  elderly  and  other  handicaj^ped,  even  the 
possibility  of  travelling  with  one's  own  wheel  chair  is  achievable. 
Acceleration  and  deceleration  wdll  be  geared  to  the  safety  of  the  elderly 
passenger. , 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System  will  provide: 

Elevators  to  help  non-ambulatory  or  feeble  persons  move  vertically 
from  street  to  train  platform,  equipped  with  telephone  and  controls 
within  easy  reach  of  wheel  chair  occupants. 

Restrooms  with  special  design  features  for  elderly  and  handicapped, 
including  doors  wide  enough  for  wheel  chaii-s. 

Stairways  in  stations  with  handrails  on  both  sides  extending  IS 
inches  beyond  top.  and  bottom  steps.  Special  parking  facilities  for 
handicapped  wall  have  especially  wide  stalls  that  are  located  close  to 
stations.  ..     .  • 
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A  wJiOL'l  cliuir  occupant  will  be  ublc  to  ride  oasilv  over  the  .mi, 
between  tnim  platfonii  uiul  the  BART  cai-  lloor.  pass  tliroiK.-]i  tlio  dooV 
aiK  move  Iroin  one  end  of  t\w.  car  to  aiiotliei-.  This  extra ^vidtli  will 
undoubtedly  be  lielpful  to. older  ainbulatorv  persons  duriiit--  crowded 
riisli  iiours.  *    .  ' 

A  loudspeaker  system  ns  well  as  higlily  visible  si<rns  will  assist  tliose 
witjJi  nnpaircdsightor hearing. 

,  Special  services  gates  and  fare  collection  macliiiies  will  be  installed 
in  stations. 

_  .Closed  r  rciiit  television  Gounnunication  sv.steins.  special  directional 
S3gns  and  j.,\v  placeniejits  of  public  tclcphojics  and  elevator  buttons 
will  also  provide  specnd  assistance  to  the  elderly  and  hundicaiiDed 
pussengei-.  1 1  - 

Tlie  Metro  confenii)]ated  for  ^Vashington  will  incorporate  n.anv  of 
(liese  features.  Jt  m  jniportant  to  ]iote  that  all  of  the  feature^  di^- 
cdssed  represent  existing  tecluiology.  Jf  tlie  elderly  had  an  institu- 
tional mechanism  through  which  thev  could  bi-ing  their  special  needs 
.)olore  the  transportatioji  and  coinmunity  planners,  all  svstenis  couh! 
ijc  made  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

A  recent  study  entitled  •■Conimunications  Technologv  for  Urban 
linin-ovcment.  in.lieates  that  with  e.xi.sting  teclmoloirv  we,  can  or- 
giUiize  and  operate  a  personalized  dial-a-vehiclc  svstom  to  .■^ei-\-e  the 
elderly;  create  a  system  which  would  cmiblc  a  j)erson  to  teh'-phone 
any  bus  sto])  and  obtain  precise  information  on  when  various  buses 
wjll  arrive  at  the  stop.  Tliis  would  make  it  possible  for  the  elderlv  to 
avoid  safety  and  weather  problems.  We  have  little  or  no  infoi-mation 
•  on  themsfc  to  society  to  utilize  the  technologv  on  hand.  But  wo  do 
k-now  the  cost  m  human  sufi'ering  of  the  elderlv  if  we  do  not  make 
tne  eltoi't.  "  .  ' 

In  rural  areas,  the  future  is  much  less  certain.  Until  we  achieve  a 
national  growth  pohcy  which  seelcs  the  type  of  rural  development 
capable  of  retlucing  outmigration  of  youn<r  people,  it  is  doubtful 
svhetiier  any  decision  maker  will  authori/ce^tlie  investment  in  total 
resources  necessarv  to  provide  adequate  public  transportation  for  our 
rural  people  mcliKling  the  elderly.  Eecent  advances  in  communication 
echnology  including  the  communication  satellite  system  could  lessen 
he  need  for  transportation,  although  we  should  n6t  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  tliese  advances  will  eliminate  it.  What  is  rociuired  i.s  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  transportation /communication  mix  neces-sai-v 
tx)  properly  serve  our  rural  areas,  its  people  and  especially  its  elderlv 
An  tirban  Wei  of  services  in  a.  rural  residence  could  thus  be  achieved 
and  the  broiden  Yea  rs  become  a  real  it/'. 

One  apin-oach,  which  has  not  yet'been  explored,  might  be  to  com- 
bine all  of  the  existing  transportation  and  communication  re=ources 
m  given  multi-county  rural  areas  and  with  a  systems  approach  fash- 
ion a  people-serving  comprehensive  system.  The  resources  spent  bv  the 
Postal  System  to  pick  up  and  deliver  mail;  by  the  school  system  in 
picking  up  and  deliyermg  child]:en:  by  the  social  service  agencies  to' 
serve  their  individual  clients;  by  the  military  with  their  under-utilized 
inaintentince  and  training  facilities  all  represent  a  sizable  invest- 
ment. If  .this  investment  could  be  restructured  into  a  single  system  it 
conld^  provide  a  basis  for  a  people  transport  system  at  fares  all  could 
afford. 
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As  an  exurnpku  SwitzoL'laiicl  luij?  a  bi^!;hly  developed  rostal  Passen<»'er 
iSoi-vice  whicli  n])i)cars  to  bo  a  inodo.1  Ave  sho»''^ild  examine  closely  u,s  it:  in; 
relevant  to  the  transportation  needs  in  this  ^'onntry.  The  Swires  P'l'T 
and  pi-ivate  licensed  companies  under  contract  witli  l^TX  prcn'idc 
l)ublic  bus  transportation  and  mail  conveyance  in  areas  where  no  rail- 
way service  is  available.  The  Postal  Passenger  Service  is  legally  bound 
to  keep  its  rates  as  h>w  as  possible  and  uses  idle  and  reserve  veiiicU^s  for 
extra  trips,  particularly  for  tourists,  to  generate  additional  income.  The 
postal  inis  network  extends  over  4,700  miles,  providing  service  to  IMW 
villag<ss:  the  average  hMigth  of  a  route  is  about  T.a  miles.  Vehicles  are 
nuide.  to  stieciHcations  of  the  PTT  und  are  tlcxible  enough  in  design  to 
))C  used  for  a  variety  of  assignments.  The  PTT  owns  garages  for  main- 
tenance and  i-epair  work,  in  tlie  last  few  years  there  .h'v^s  been  moi-e  tiian 
a  ij'/i  increase  annually  in  the  number  of  passengeiv'  .served.  In  a  pam- 
phlet describing  the  Postal  Passenger  Service,  the  PTT  states,  *'It  lias 
always  huen  one.  of  the  foreniost  duties  of  a  government  to.  ])roniote 
good  transportation  facilities  at  reasoiuU^le  charge."  That  philosophy 
seems  to  be  the  foundation  winch  makes  possible  such  a  ])rogros^sive 
transportation  system, 

InstitutioTuil  and  functional  trade  oil's  would  be  required.  P)tit 
weighed  against  the  hunuin  tragedy  imposed  by  lack  of  mobility,  none 
of  tlu^se  trade  offs  seem  unsunnouutable.  Tlie  elderly  would  benefit 
most  from  this  approach.  In  most  cases  the  duration  of  the  ride  is  not 
that  important  to  them,  if  it  is  certain,  safe,  and  comfortable.  The 
ingenuity  that  brought  a  human  to  the  moon  ought  to  be  able  to 
tigme  out  liow  to  get  an  older  person  from  I'ural  West  Virginia  to 
Charleston  to  see  his  do<1or  in  less  than  a  day  and  for  less  tluin  a  third 
(vf  his  Social  Secnrity  ch  .^ck. 

Apjm-:ni>ix — Listing  of  Agi^xoies  ^vrrii  TiiAiN^srorvTA  riox  Puojkots  is 

Rural  Arp^as 

ALABAMA 

Pickens  Community  Action  Committee,  Inc.-  P.O.  Box  348,  CarroUton, 
AlabanuiS5477  (205)  367-8388. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Mid-Delta  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Inc.,  Third 
P'loor,  Court  House,  Helena,  Arkansas  7234:2  (501)  338-6408. 

East  Central  Arkansas  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation,  P.O.  "Box 
709:Forrest  City,  Arkansas  72335  (501)  633-7686.  ' 

Bradley  County  Gommmiitv  Action  Corporation,  P.O.  Drawer  312, 
117  gcotta,  Warren,  Arkansas  71671  (501)  226-5715, 

CALTFORIS'IA 

Economic  Opportunity  Commission  of  Imperial  County,  Inc.,  143 
Soiith  oixty  Street,  El  Centre,  Calif ornia  92243  (714)  352-8521. 

Mountain  Transpoitation  Cooperative,  3500  Midas  Avenue,  Bocklin, 
California  95677  (916)  652--7247. 

Marin  Senior  Coordinating  Council,  Inc.,  ^'The  Depot''  930  Tanialpais 
Avenue,  San  Rafael,  California  94901  (415)  456-9062. 
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KUOKIDA 

Lake  Coiuity  Economic  Opportunity,  Inc.,  1224  Jlazztird  Avenue.  P.O. 

Box  0S7,  Eiistic,  Florida  y272G  (904)  o57-r)o50, 
Gadsden  County  Coinmuuitv  Action,  Inc..  P.O.  Bo.\  nSD.  Qnincv. 

Florida  32351  (904)  0274872. 
Putjiam  County  Comnuiuity  Action  Agency,  Inc.,  1^.0.  liox  7-^S. 

Palatka,  Florida  32077  (i)04)  32^.1-1482. 

GEOKOIA 

Twi]3<rlit  Iinproveinent  Association,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  426,  I^incolnton, 
,  Georgia  30817  (404)  359-5S44. 

Economic  Oppovtunilv  Atlanta,  Lie.  JOl  jNTariotta  Strcof,  N.W..  At- 
lanta, Georg-la.  30303  (404)  525-^262. 

ILLIXOIS 

Kankaleeland  Connnunity  Action  P  rogrfini.  Inc.,  L^T)  Nortli  rlosepU 
Street,  Kniiakce,  Illmois  G0901  (815)  9:i9— HOI. 

IxniAXA 

Lake.  County  KconoJiiic  Oi)poi'tunLty  Council.  Inc.,  Tf)S  Bro;ul\\-av, 

Gary.  Indiana  mO-2  (21!))  SSo-GS'T;). 
Tra]i.^-6p,  90S  North  12th  Street,  KichmoiicL  Indiana  -1737-1  (:U7)  OGG- 

2801.  ■  . 

IOWA 

MATURA  Action  Corp.,  Over  110  'We.si  Montgomery,  Creston,  Iowa 
5801  (515)  782-5208.  ^  ■ 


KANS.\S 

KKJv-CAP,  Inc.,  113  EastStli  Street,  Horton,  Kansas  6GJ-39  (913  4SG~ 
2166.  '  ■ 

SlOK-CAP.  Inc.,  110  Noiih  Ozark,  G-irard,  Kansas  06743  (316)  72-J- 
8204.      '  '  ' 

Mid-Kansas  Community  Action  Program,  Inc.,  P.O.  Pox  1034,  El 
Dorado,  Kansas  G7042  (31C)  321-f5373. 


r.OUJSTAN'A 

.Itvif'evson-Davis  Commnnity  Action  Association.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  llOn, 
..,  rjciinin^vs,  Louisiana  70546  (318)  824-0510. 

Ti'i-Parish  Progress.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1404,  Crowley,  Louisiana  70526 

(318)  783-7491.  '  '  " 

Heain'cgard  Community  Action  A.ssociation,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  573,  De- 
.Riddcr,  Lom'siana  70634.  (318)  463-7895. 

MAINE 

Nortliern  Kennebec  yalley  Community  Actioii  Conncil,  00  Main 
Street.  Water\dnc,  Maine  041)01  (207)'S72--929 

Q  74-040—72^  29  ' 

ERIC  i 
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York  Couwiy  Coiniiinnity  .Action  Council,  County  Cointlioiii^c  Ainu'x. 

Alfi'ed,  .MuiiKi  ()r)(i(i:2  (207)  n24-oT0:2. 
Hou(htM-n  K(Mniel)oc  Valley  Connuuniiy  Aclioii  Coinicil.  (1iv  llnll, 

Aii/r'isl:i, -Mniiu}  (M:W0  (i>OT)  Oiin-nstl. 

]h)v:\]  Coniimniiiy  |-)ii.s  Lines.  Inc.  c\/<vAini(»  Arundel  iM-onouiic  Op- 
poi'iunitv  ('omurittoe.  liiG  West  Stroi^l,  Ainujpolis.  ^Ijirvlaml  10! 

(-()])  208-1 8on,      '    ■  ' 

Gf)i:vl)if'-()iii()niiir»)n  Couuinniity  A<'lioii  Aii"(Mi<'v.  Inc., WvA  Aycn- 
Sltrer,  P.O.  Box  iSS.  Ironwood,  ^Michi^n'nu  ■llV.);5S  (inm)  i):52-4iiO<). 

(uH'en  1  lills  llunian  llesouives  Corp.,  VX),  Jinx  15],  'i'vcntoiu  Mi.-.snuri 
04083  (816)  350-300T.  ' 

Xorthern  Olioyennc  C^ope^ali^•e  Associiiiion,  c/o  Norlhern  Clievcnnc 
Trilml  Oounril,  WO,  Box  :5:5T,  Lanio  ])eor,  :Moiit;niu  hDO-U)  \4()(\) 
477-  rj.'lsl . 

XKJ'.K\\SKA 

Soufheasf  Nebraska  Convinunity  Action  Oouneil,  ]\u\^  P.O.  Box  040, 
ii:n]nl)()ld(',  Xebraska  0S:]70  (4{)2)  802^2881, 

XKAV  ]iA>rr.siim: 

Koelvinirliani  OouiUa^  Oonnnunity  Ai'tinn  Pi'Oii'rani.  Inc.,  50  South 
Scliool  Street.  Poi4sinout]i,  New  Ilaini^sliivc  O08OI  (00?>)  4:iO-aSl)0. 

>rEW  JKRSEV 

]^j'()j.i'ress  on  Wlieels,  Nortiiwest  Xow  Jersey  Couniiunity  Action  Pro- 
li'nun.  Inc..  Phillipsbnvir  ^lunicijial  Hnildinav  PhilTipsburir,  New 
Jersey  08805  *(201)  454-7000.  .  . ' 

XK\y  :\rKxico 

Taos-liio  Arriba  Counties  Connmuiitv  Action  ProoTanu  Inc..  P.O. 
,   liox  121  o/Iaos.  New  :\rexico  87571  \50o)  758^^  ■ 


XKW  YOiav 

Sulli\-an  Conniinnity.  Action  Commission  to  Help  the  Economy,  Inc.^ 

10  Clnirch  Street,"  ].il)ert-y,  New  York  127r)4  (914)  202-5831. 
Commission  on  Economic  Opportunity  for  Reiisselaer  County  Area, 
,   Inc.,  :)4G  Fuller  Street,  Troy,  New  York  12180  (518)  272-6012. 

NOKTir  CAKOUXA 

Choanake  Area  Development  Association,  Inc.,  P.O,  Box  280,  Mur«. 
fi'eesboro,  N^orth  Carolina  27855  (919)  ?V9S--H31. 


EKLC 
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John.stou  Coiiiitv  Coiniiumil  v  ActioiK  Jiic,  TAJ.  Drawer  l-io;).  .Siuiili- 
iitiJd,  Nortli  Uurornia  27i.u7  (DIU)  iKj4-2145.  ' 

AViikii  (Jountv  Opporlunit  ICS.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  7*2G,  Ixnloiirii,  North  Caro- 
lijia  ii7(;()f  (019)  S:^;:}-:^8«r)'. 

Ajisoii-Uiiiou  Coinnuiiiity  Action  Conmiission,  Inc..  200  East  Wimlsor 
^  Street,  iloiiroi-Noith  Carolinti  28110  (704)  i2Sl)-2r):>l. 

Nasij-Eclii'econihe  Economic  Dovolopinent,  Inc.,  P.O.  J3ox  ;307,  l^ooky 
Mount jWortli  (Jaroiina  27801  (1)1!))  ^M-2-8U8P 

Given  Ei\dci  liura]  (jonnnnnity  Transportation  Cooperative,  c/o 
WAMT\;ojuinunjl  V  Action/lnc,  P.O.  Box  052,  Boone^  North  Caro- 
lina 28li07  (701:)  20^2421. 

Onstow  Cr»unty  Fund,  i  nc,  Si>;)  (^Mirt  Sti'eet,  1\0.  Ik'ix  wor  X,  Jac^lcson- 
villiS  Notfih  CaroliJia  2n;)Iu  (SMD)  ;:U7-2ir)l. 

OI;kOOX 

JiicivSoiL  County  Coninuinily  Action  Councih  inc..  PX).  Box  1151,  jNIed- 
Jord,  Oregon  07001  (50:0  770-5S)ll.        '   ■  ' 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  A?N®  WHAT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE 

Testimoxy  of  Duaxe  AcKiiJi:,  ©eax,  Collkck  of  AcuucuLirriu:  axd 
Biological  Sciexces,  South  J>Jm(x\f:\  .Kivvji^  rxiViiKsiTT.  iii^Mr  K- 
ixgSjS.Dak/'' 

^  ^  In  SoutJi  Dakota  avo  Juive  less  than  TOO5OOO  people,  in  fact,  GGl).l>00. 
This  is  comparable,  in  fact,  a  bit  smaller  than  the  total  population 
of  the  Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  There  has  been  a  loss  in 
the  past  19  years  of  20,000  farms  and  ranclies  in  South  Dakota,  produc- 
tion nnits.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  irentlcmen,  the  impact  a  loss  of  '20,- 
000  small  businesses  would  ha\'e  on  a  coiumunity  like  St.  Paul  or 
Minneapolis. 

About  45  percent  of  the  Soutli  Dakota  households  in  lOOn  had  an 
income  of  $4,000. 1  cite  both  instances  ]nerelv  to  assure  vou  thait;  ^\'o  do 
have  data  to  support  this  Idjid  of  information.  That  is  two  out  of  vvwy 
four  families. 

Senator  MiLu:ii.  Are  you  hicludin-j:  Iiuiiau  population  in  fliose 
fi*rures? 
Dean  Ackek.  Yes.  sir. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  bit  more  about  the  cliaracteristics 
of  tJiese  low  income  families. 

Our  rural  sociology  departuicnt  at  South  D>ak'ota  State  TTniA'oi^s'itv 
using*  agricultural  e?^?):)erime]it  sfiation  fuiub  ^et  out  to  dcsci'ibo  and 
delilfoate  the  low  incrme  familic^s  found  in  I  lie  I'liral  areas.  We  found 
three  general  typos  of  low  income  families,  divided  in  Tnunbers  about 
equally. 

Number  1,  what  we  call  the  Social  Secui  itv  type,  averao-e  ao-c,  Tl. 
two  in  the  family,  and  a  feinale  is  usually  the  Iiead  of  the  famflv  l)c- 
cause  of  liealth  problems  of  the  husband".  l)ecause  of  beiiio-  a  wi'dow 
perhaps  ha\' ing  a  sister  or  motlior,  living  with  her.  ^  ^ 

Nuinber  2,  what  we  would  call  public  assist  ance  families  those  ^rct- 
tnig'  aid  through  welfare.  In  this  irroup  the  average  age  is  fil!  ThoT'c'are 
two  members  of  the  family  aiid  again  the  female  is  tire  head. 

The  third  type  we  call  simply" ^Uow  inconie'"  because  they  receive 
no  public  assistance^  lte:this:grou]>^"t  is  3G,  there  are 

live  in  the  faniily,  anct  a  male  heads  the  houseJaold. 

Now,  we  compared  the  characteristics  of  this  last  group  witl\  a  list 
of  14  characteristics  commonly  identified  as  beinir  a  part  of  the  pro- 
file of  a  typical  low  income  person  in  an  urbanized  area.  The  list  in- 
cludes high  rates  of  unemployment,  high  degree  of  job  jumpino*  liio-h 
rates  of  residential  mobility,  et  cetera.  It  is  significant  to  note  tlnit 
75.  percent  of  the  120  rural  families  analyml  in  the  thrce-countv 
area  m  this  study  possessed  fewer  than  half  of  these  "culture  of 
l)overty"  characteristics  and  only  four  out  of  120  interviewed  were 
actually  unemployed.  Eightj^-three  percent  were  fully  employed  as 
farm  manac?ers,  farm  laborers^  or  service  workers  in  the  rural  com- 
munity. This  means  that  the  real  problem,  gentlemen,  in  South  Dakota 
IS  underemployment,  not  unemployment. 
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SeMtor  J:J:uivUMiisKY,  Woukl  you  iiot.  say  that  is  ratlicr  clianif^U'ris- 
tic  of  most  rural  areas  ^ 

Deixn  AcKEU*  Yes,  it  is,  similar  to  eastern  Xebrai^ka  and  western 
lowu*  I  am  very  familiar  with  tliese  areas.  In  other  words,  onr  wa)^^ 
who  is  liead  of  houseliold  cannot  take  tinir  to  stand  in  Ihw  io/  ; 
welfare  cliecJc  He  is  workiiiir.  15  wii  tfriong-h  his  'ij;it;ouie  ii^  rehui\^>>t\^  i*xtV\ 
And  when  Vi-^e  the  term  ii![tfii*^!!^<':^'';in[>i^ioyni  1  <'ilo  iK^ilt  inean  itlttiiiF.  th\\' 
do  Xiot'vitml?  'im    i^^')  liour  "l^lim^  inay  put  m  ^a  40      TO  Jioiu^^  mnv^  . 

'riidx' ^L»i^i;;^4e  K-:-  iiinitcd..  HWi^ibivr  1,  hecnuse  of  tlie  price^^,  becii^itu^^?^ 
l)Usiiiut:^-3\ro^^^  in  the  fiirni  and  the  nonfarni  eoniniuiiity. 

XowT^  I  Avuiild  nice  to  say  a  little  bit  more  about  population  trends, 
lising  dcnioirrapliic  data  for  tJic  State  of  Soutli  Dakota. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  charaeteristics  of  t!ic  popuhd  iftfil  of 
South  Dakota  for  tlic  year  1900  and  tlic  your  1!)70,  age  jfr/'wji^ni^ 
from  G  to  tJ,  to  24,  age  25  to  64,  ' 

In  1900  there  were  la  i^^Wfc  1P-ai'Ni)ta  229,00^0' 'pefjsj:)^  in  tM^-  hm-^t 
thn>o  ba  i'J^.  Vvf  graph,,  lien  yf^*<iv^  later  tliere  are  lUojOOO  jit^i^jc'ile  ui 
S(Mtlh  £iiiik#:?i:u,^^^^^  10  to  i!^,  a  net  loss  in  that  grou]i  of  ]>eo])le  in  the 
ina*!gl'iborhi;>od  of  o7,000.  Ten  years  later  the  number  is  smaller.  But 
a  more  dramatic  comparison  can  be  made,  regarding  the  group  in 
the  0  to  o  age  bracket.  There  were,  in  1900,  8;55000"peoi)ie  in  this 
group,  children  from  0  to  5  yeai  s  of  age.  In  1970  tliere  a  i^o  M^OOO  people. 

Xow,  if  we  tjlvhik  we  have  had  prolilems  with  school  reorganiza- 
tion and  school  consolidation  in  the  last  10  years  or  li)  years,  we 
have  not  seen  anything  yet.  The  im]>act  on  rural  eonmumities,  on 
churches,  or  schools,  will  be  utterly  fantastic  in  the  ycair^raijJj.ea(i,  botli 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  ancL.  of  nour^^ei';.  .f^T^::e?|i(ii)^^^^^^  in 
colleges. 

AMiVJ  wouldiife?  ttvffi)ii?j'4tf  item  that  Is  not  in  tlie  wf*rttenii  fr^^^^hrn^ony . 
t  wpfiivlMI  no  mimi  Moring  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrieinilturc  to 
Mt^feofcings. 

Senator  ITxTMriiREx:  Wc  mentioned  the  ])ossibility  of::MmTing  that 
alG])artment  out  of  Wasiiington.  Mayl^e  after  this  last  A\Titj($lk*in!d  thev 
will  l)e  glad  to  move  it  a31  out  of  there.. [Laughter/J  ^  ' 

Dean  Acker*  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  DepiarnteiGnt  l>ut 
notiiig,  that  Secretary  Morton  is" considering  runuingriiiie^Lli)epRrt- 
ment  of  the  Interior  from  Dencver  for  a  few  weeks,  KitumTiot  think 
Brokings  or  eastern  South  Dakota  would  be  a  bad  locatiDaiTKar  should 
the  Government  reorganization  occur  and  tlieie  be  a  3fei)urtnieiit 
of  Natural  Resources,  South  Dakotii  would  be  a  very  logiicsall. spot  for 
that.  Maybe  even  the  Department  of  Cominunity  Developrufent.  Sion:^. 
Falls,  Vermillion,  might  not  be  a  bad  spot  for  these. 

Senator  IlTOrpriRKY.  May  I  say  in  all  scrioiisness  these  suggc^stions^ 
are  not  just  facetious.  I  think  there  is  great  merit  in  them,  1  really  . 
do.  I  think  that  you  olfer  constructive  suggostiorfSj  particularly  in 
develoi)ments  so  represented. 

Dean  AcKKR.  Though  I  smiled,  it  was  offered  in  seriousness  and  I 
have  watdied  for  a  decade  and  a  half  the  developments  in  Bra/.il  after- 
they  established  the  Federal  capital  of  Brasilia  out  in  the  heartland 
of  tlie  country. 

Wnle  the  implications  that  these  statistics  that  I  liave  reviewed  witli 
you  have  on  such  services,  as  health  and  education  throughout  the 
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stato  arc  pretty  ol^vious,  lot  mo  nnclorscoro  rlur;  ni'on  of  ronoei-n,  TIio 
sliortaire  of  lioaUh  onrc^  ])ror<^ssiona1.s  couplod  whh  (lie  iiiorjnitios  of 
hoolili  (l!e»rmvery  systems  in  some  sections  of  our  sttite  aiv.  alivjulv 
<vr.it  iciiill, 

Jn  fnct,  <^xymmcj  mav  ^evevehj  hijvred  m  a  fftvm  acehlevt  m  .<'omn  of 
otTT  mrM  rur<fl  areas  of  Soyfh  Dakota  iodny  h  ioore  apt  to  die  fro/k 
his-  hr}f/r?es;  than  a  Holdfev  mth  the  siawe  v/ji^ries-  on  the  l)att7efietds  of 
V/rfvr/?7K  Tni1o:?ssome  ]>lun  for  alleviatinir  fliis  sitiiation  is  brouirlit  in- 
to nse,  the  pi»ol)loms  in  this  area  will  continue  to  become  more  aonte. 

Presently  rui'al  aivas  cannot  even  pi'ovido  niMulecl  em(U\£ronry  fir^t- 
aidlrcatiHent  lieranse  tliei:?e  is  no  ambiUance  sei-vic(^  of  any  Ixind,  Tn 
DtluM'  ancar^fhorc*  is  anibnlance  sei'vice  bnt  it  is  nor  staifed  on  an  aronnd- 
lhe-c|o^']<  basii^.  Vet  it  is  not  nncommou  for  ]:)eoplc  in  the  westei'n  part 
of  lliis  state  to  live  at  least  00  miles  from  tlie  neai'est  hospital. 

While  tlie  number  of  hospital  beds  in  Sontli  Dakota  compares  well 
with^  natioTial  ratios  m  terms  of  tlie  po])ulation  \ve  liave,  iJiose  wiv,  mis- 
leadinji;.  Many  hospitals  that  exist  in  the  outlyinjx  areas  laclc  adequate 
care  facilities.  A  sni*prisinnr  junnber  do  not  have  int<Misivo  coT'onary 
care  nnits.  Paradoxically  some  areas  have  two  or  more  liosjntals  serv- 
inir  the  same  locality,  dni)licatinir  Borvice. 

Here  airnin  rlie  prospect  feu>ks  a  bit  ^rim  in  onr  I'nral  states  .  .  , 
mainly  hecanse  ruj-al  areas-do  not  attract  doctors.  We  have  about  7o 
do^'tors  for  every  100,000  people  in  South  Dakota.  The  avera<re  For 
url»an  ai'eas  is  140,  L(f<:k  of  earmng  poirer  hs?vf  rrh(fl  drh-esi  docioTH 
o.fnt'ii  from  thesic  rural  areas,  it^s  Hhnply  orenrorh  avd  Isolafion., 

Add  to  this;  tlie  fact  that  vSontli  Dakota  now  ranlcs  among  the  five 
states  with  the  highest  porcenta^re  of  population  over  05  years  of  a.a'o, 
plus  the  fact  that  onr  older  people  are  on  fixed  incomes  aiicl  simj^ly  find 
it  hard  to  oo]^e  with  the  Inirh  cost  of  medical  care  and  yon  can  ap- 
preciate the  problems  we  have  here. 

Trims portat/ion  Prohlcms 

We  have  an  exceptionally  good  interstate  hiirhway  system  in  South 
Dakota  bnt  did  yon  know  gentlemen  that  there  were'trnckinir  firms 
that  refused  to  serve  some Commnnitic^s  last  year  because  the  area 
wanting  trucking  sei-vice  did  not  have  a.  four-lane,  all  weathei*  road? 
Tlie  re.^'a/f  traf>  that  lae  had  to  actually  close  f<07ne  proees-^'mg  plantff! 

TJie  reason,  as  usnah  was  Inud  nosed  economics.  Trucking  firms 
know  they  have  about  1.7  cents  per  mile  by  rednced  travel  time, 
lower  vehicle  cost  and  lower  accident  rates  on  the  freeways.  Tliey 
also  average  35  miles  per  honi^  on  the  freeway  systems  com'pared  to 
only  Smp,  on  unimproved  highways. 

In  lOor  Smith  Dakota  had  abont  3800  miles  of  rail  lines.  At  least 
240  miles  of  those  railroads  liave  cither  been  abandoned  or  the  plans 
have  been  made  to  abandon  them.  Railroads  ai'e  abandonino;  lines  for 
the  same  reasons  as  the  trucking  firms.  In  1960  both  the  Northwestern 
and  ^Milwaukee  roads,  which  together  serve  85  pei^cent.  of  the  loca- 
tions served  by  rail  in  Sonth  Dakota,  lost  money. 

Rail  line  abandonment  is  not  the  only  problem  in  Sonth  Dakota. 
IMany  of  the  main  rail  lines  that  we  mns't  save  are  simply  not  capable 
of  liandling  the  new  and  larger  freight  cai-s  that  brinirs  economies  as 
well  as  better  serA-ice.  On  one  stretch  of  main  line  in  "western  Sonth 
Dakota,  because  of  poor,  track,  the  speed  limit  is  reportedly  set  at 
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B  inilivs  hoiii\  The  railroiids  aroirt  m;iking  tlie  traditionul  style 
.box  cars  anymore. 

The  a])proxiinate  cost  of  replacing  light  rail  lines  Avith  heavy  duty 
ones  is  about  $525,000  per  mile.  Xcecllcss  to  say  these  will  not  be  built 
unless  (he  railroad  can  make  money.  In  10(59  the  average  return  on 
railroad  investment  was  2.32  per  cent.  It  won't  be  long  until  all  box 
cars  will  be  discontinued  because  they  are  difficidt  to  unload  and  they 
arc  l^eing  replaced  by  hopper  -cars.  The  long  range  imi)lica.tion  here 
is  that  is  is  becoming  more  diflicult  for  our  farni  peo])]e  to  compete 
for  the  markets  they  must  have  to  continue  making  a  living. 

A  study  completed  last  year  by  our  Economics  staff  indicates  that 
Sourli  Dakota  income  from  agriculture  could  be  million  liigber 
by  ihe  end  of  3071  if  the  state's  grain  and  farm  sup])iy  industries  coukl 
apply  Imown  transportation  eniciencies  and  inaiuigement.  By  lOSO 
the  savings  from  those  efficiencies  could  run  as  high  as  $2S  million. 

T't'cfhihig  Provided 

'Past  experience  told  us  that  lack  of  informed  and  training  manage- 
ment was  resulting  in  some  incdicient  businoss  operations,  particularly 
in  cooperatives.  Our  Extension  Service  In^s  sponsored  a  scries  of  work- 
shops annually  for  8 -years  to  \\q\\>  witli  this-problem.  Managcn  and 
direct  OPS  of  cooperaHves  mvolved  tell  n.s-  earning  have  im'reased 
h]/  an  estimated  $9  million  rmnualh/  daring  the  last  seven  years.  That's 
a'wliopping.$G3  million  added  to  the  South  Dakota  economy  and  they 
credit  the 'schools  with  a  substantial  part  of  this  increase. 

For  example,  the  need  for  farmer-owners  to  plow  more  investment 
capital  into  some  of  tliese  enterprises  is  decreasing  and  the  business 
have  also  provided  farmers  with  better  services.  Educational  eflForts 
centered  around  topics  such  as  a  more  business-like  approach  to  credit 
])olicios,  better  planning  and  use  of  financial  statements  and  moderniz- 
mg  personnel  employment  policies  which  has  decreased  employee  turn*- 
over. 

This  eif oit  is  credited  with  saving  at  least  $3  million  aniTually  simply 
by  reducing  free  credit  time  and  by  charging  for  credit  service  in  the 
gTain  elevator  and  farm  supply  business  in  the  state.  These  efforts  haye 
also  helped  farmers  and  elevator  managers  become  aware  of  oppor- 
tun i  tics  they  have  to  use  the  grain  futures  market. 


CHANGING  GOVERNMENTAL  ROLES 


StaTE^VIEXT  of  WiLLIa:^  S.  BoXXEU,  :^L2MJ5ER5  BOAUD  OF  GOX-EUXORS, 

A:meiucan  IxsTiTura  of  Plaxxeus,  axd  Ciiaimiax,  City  Plax- 

XIXG  D1VISIOX5  UxiVEJiSlTY  OF  AlOCAXSAS,  FATE'rPJZVILLE,  Alilv.,  AXD 

AiJVKirr  L.  ^Lvssoxi,  Diuegtuu,  Natioxal  Affaiks,  A>ii-:i:icax  Ix- 

sfTlTCTlOX  OF  PlAXXEHS  '' 

At  present,  iio  one  agency  speaks  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  our  total 
domestic  needs:  Kesponsibtlity  is  sciitlcred  tliroujirliout  tlie  Federal 
Govenunent  and  discharged  iiVterins  of  a  multitude  of  shore  rangOj 
eri-atieally  fnndedj  and  soinctinies  contradictory  i>rogranis. 

In  order  to  cope  with  tlie  <rrowing  magnitude  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, >ve  believe  it  is  essential  that  domestic  planning  at  least  match 
the  sophistication  of  defense  and  space  planning  ellorts.  The  institute 
Jias  for  several  years  proposed  tlie  convening  ol'  a  White  House  confer- 
ence on  natioiial  development  policy,  so  far  to  110  avail. 

The  Nation  needs  to  lan-e  a  set  of  coordhiated  policies  in  such  areas 
as  ]>o]>ulation  distrjlnition.  industrial  dispersion,  land  use,  resource 
niajiagement,  agriculture,  iiousing,  educatiouj  employment,  and  quality 
of  life.  In  developing  sncli  policies^  ^ve  firmly  believe  that  Congress 
itself  should  compile  and  analyze  its  current  policies  as  set  forth  in 
its  leg-ishition  to  determine  if 'they  are  indeed  a  coordinated  set  of 
policies  that  Avill  lead  to  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  programs 
legislated. 

Organization  and  structure  of  our  local  political  institutions 
have  not  changed  significantly  since  the  turn  of  the  century  to  com- 
pensate for  tlie  technology  gap  which  puts  dispersed  populations  at 
a  disadvantage  \n  terms  of  responding,  or  reacting,  either  to  their  best 
potentials  for  social  and  economic  development  or  to  initiatives  taken 
I:)y  State  and  Federal  Governments  and  major  private  corporations. 
Such  dispersed  communities  are  far  less  ^^masters  of  their  fate"  tlian 
moreeoncenti'ated  commimities.  " 

In  Arkansas,  we  have  seen  our  eight  statutory  planning  and  devel- 
opment districts  as  the  vehicle  by  which  to  overcome  the  disparities 
and  disadvantages  being  experienced  by  the  disi:)ersed  population. 

AVe  believe  tliese  districts  have  already  helped  both  local  community 
go\ernments  and  private  enterprise  to  grasp  opportunities  for  im- 
proveinent  which  would  not  have  been  recogJiized— let  alone  exploit- 
ed—without  the  special  technical  talents  and  information  available 
fronr  district  stuffs.  •  * 

Districts  should  seek  every  possible  means  and  resource  to  offer  to 
local  communities  the  "on  call"  services  of  qualified  specialists.  This 
does  not  mean  that  districts  will  have  on  their  staffs  all  the  expertise 
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Hjioiild  .st'i'k  to  iiiiikt'  use  ol"  rhc  (\\]xTti.se  of  oMicr  jrucncics.  such  us  ilio 
Kx(i'iis:ion  S('r\-ici\  .       ■  . 

TluMv  is  o])f")rf!iiiity  ['ov  Kxtonsior,  to  dnvclop  specialists  in  arc:i^- 
(MitsHk.  ol"  !ii:riciil(mv  piT  si'.  AVo  liiul  tlml  iktsoihu'I.  woHdiiM:  at  tlic 

•  iistnct  Icvol.  are  ))(>tt(;r  aljlc  to  Mitinilati'  tlio  lu-edi^  of  local  comiviuiii- 
IK'S  aiul  ai-c>  nioiv  pci suasivc  in  aro-iiini.--  the  case  for  si!|i])ort  of  their 
nml.^  wifli  Slate  and  Federal  agencies.  anticii.ate  1  hat  the  dislrictH 
wifl.  m  tact,  becoiiu;  (he  major  contuninicatioii  link  between  Slate  and 
local  <i-overiinieiits. 

To  date,  most-  financial  inducements  fdv  iudnsti-ial  dispersioii  are 
made  In-  h)calities  and  States.  Shonld  all  States  oflVr  the  same  fin.-incial 
indiiccTnents.  it  is  the  .same  as  no  inducement  af.  all  in  terms  of  in- 
fliiencni;:  indnstrial  location. 

I  miirht.  also  ])arentheti<'al!y  sav  here  i  hat  in  mo.st,  States  the  induce- 
ments apply  to  tlu"  lar.ire  cities  as  well  as  the  small  cities,  so  that  hasi- 
<-:illy  It.  does  Jiot.  oven  within  I  lie  .stale,  cause  an  in.diicemeiit  to  move 
toa^sniall  or  dispersed  concent  rated  comnumitv. 

Can  such  practices  im])U'me]it,  a  national  development  ])olicy?  "Whv 
not.  a  proirram  of  Federal  indncemeiitK.  l)v  CoiiMress.  based  on  national 
policy?  One  such  inducement  mijrht  be  a  low  di.scouiit  i-ate  on  invest- 
ment 01'  operatinjr  capital  by  the  Federal  .Reser\o  Boarv!,  by  direction 
of  Conirress.  for  industries  tliat  locate  in  de.si-znatod  rei^ional  eominn- 
nii  K's  of  disi)ersed  jiopnlation  where  Con^rrcss  lias  deterniined  tliat  tlio 
national  ])olicy  will  be  .ser\  ed  by  siicli  action. 

I'i'ovides  an  information  exami)le:  in  eariv 
the  A.lministrator  of  the  Federal  K.\t(-nsion  Service  in  a  memo- 
randiim  to  State  extension  directors  .stated  : 

it  seems  essential  that  State  USDA  Rural  l)evelo|)nient 
(  oinniittees  establish  olo.se  cooperative  relations  with,  appro- 

•  pnate  units  of  Slate  irovermnent.  The  alternative  ways  in 
winch  to  achieve  tins  arc  left  to  your  discretioii.  You' may 
want  to  consider  tlie  consecinences  of  Ijecoiniiijx  closely  identl- 
hed  with  or  coordinated  by  State  irovernment  adiiiini.stra- 
tion.  One  ot  tlu;  great  streii<rtlis  of  Kxteiisiou  in  conductin<r 
itb-_edncatJonal  responsibilities  as  a  part* 'of  tlie  land  gran't 
university  lias  been  its  objnct.ivo.  unbiased  approach  in  work- 
ing: directly  with  private  industrv  and  local  ]K'oi)le.  It  seems 
essential  that  Extension  cooiierate  fully  and  work  closely  with 
all  units  ol.  govGinnient  without  be.in«!f  controlled  or  allied  in 
a,  roi'mal  sense  with  such  units. 

The  above  indicates  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  USDA  to  assume  a 
prominent  role  m  rural  development.  Extension  appears  to  be  denyin<r 
tliat  It  is  an  insti-nmcntally  of  State  i>ovornmGnt  wdien  in  fact  the  hmd- 
gvfvnt  universities  arc  an  inte^rral  part  of  tliis  in.stitutional  structure 
01  tlic  States. 

The  Presidenfs  Task  Force  on  Kiira]  Development  in  its  report  of 
March  19/0  stated  what  it  heheved  rural  development  to  be.  One  eaiY 
tjUlc  about  eliminating  low  income,  undertakinrr  people  procrrams 
clfort5  to  lift  up  those  in  ,<2freate,st  need,  job  creation,  local  initiatives' 
quality  ot  life,  industrial  opportunity  aiid  tlie  like— and  as  lono-  as  one- 


tjilkssibout  these  to  indiyidualf^,  und  to  looal  .irovtM-niMi'iUal  ollicials,  not 
much  isgoing  to  he  accomplisliod.  • 

About  2  AveelvS  ago  I  atteruiecl  ?v  jncetin<r  sponsored  by  one  of  the 
Arkansas  Phuniing  and  PovolopjntMit  Districts  for  nnuiioiparolllcials 
from  cities  in  a  seven-county  area.  The  soven  counties  liave  ;33  incor- 
]X")rati6iis,  of  which  21  are  luuler  400  popiilatioti  and  only  one  falls  iii 
tlie  5,000  to  10,000  population  clasfi.  Kach  individual  at  that  meeting, 
T  am  sure,  would  subscrihe  to  the  Task  Force's  conce])t  of  what  rural 
development  is.  But  it  is  pitiful  to  hear  lii'stluind  thcii-  lielplessness  as 
indrviclual  communities. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  staff  of  the  plannir^g  aiul  develo])ment  dis- 
trict offered  their  only  hope  for  attention  to  many  of  tlieir  ])roblems. 
Tlie  attention  the  staff  can  provide  is  not  oniy  foi-  a  singlo  couTmunity 
situation — butalsoonan  areawide  base. 

AVhat  troubles  me  about  the  task  force  report  is  that  it  does  not 
recognize  that  rural  development  must-call  for  a  new  mechanism  be- 
tween local  and  State  govennnents.  A  nKH.;hanisin  , that  cannot  oiily 
bring  to  the  attention  of  k)cal  governments  opj^ortimity  for  Federal 
and  State  aid,  bnt  also  caii  provided  tbo  necessary  professional  and 
teclniical  expertise  and  followthrough. 

In  addition,  the  mechanism  must  be  in  position  to  loolc  at  problems 
and  opportunities  on  a  comprehensive  ai-eawide  basis.  The  rural  area 
redevelopment  program  (TJAI))  could  not  achieve  niost  of  its  ob- 
jectives because  suclTa  mechanism  was  lacking.  I  fear'the  Kaine  will  be: 
true  of  the  eflorts  of  the  TTST)A-S]^onsored  State  nu'al  development: 
connnittees  unless  the  constituent  agencies  are  willing  to  join  togetlier 
and  ma ke  a  coordiinited  ellort  at'nuiking  tivailable  their^^s^  and 
programs  through  area  wide  mechanisms. 

The  use  of  multicounty  adniinisti^ative  units— coterminous  witli 
areaAvide  plannijig  units — oilers  a  .sound  approach  to  efficient  and 
effective  delivery  of  IJSDA  services  and  ])rograms  the  ITSIJA,  in  my 
opinion,  should  abandon  the  county  as  a  basis  for  deli vei'v  of  its  ]n'o- 
grams.  as  it  is  un(*cononiic — ^and  witli  today's  modern  communication 
and  transportation,  physical  proximity  is  lib  longer  a  j^ri me  requisite. 

For  example,  a  10-county  cooperative  extension  district  might  re- 
sult iji  a  substantial  reduction  of  agi'ieultui'al  agents.  Instead  of  one 
agricultural  agent  for  eaclV  of  10  countieSvthere  niay  be  need  for  only 
three  or  four  to  serve  the  10-county.area.  IjLStead  of  10  relatively  low- 
paid  agricultural  "agents;  there-  would  be  a  unich  .lcs.ser  numljer  of 
well-paid  agents.  In  addition,  the  funds  released  in  reducing  the 
number  of  agents  will  permit  its  utilization  for  specialists  in  the 
fnnctioiuil  areas  previously  nientio]ied. 

The  IJSDA  luis  not  yet  faced  up  to  the  need  for  an  integrated  multi- 
county  delivery  system,  and  tlie  need  to  coordinate  its  elforts  in  rural 
development  with  those  of  plaiming  and  development  districts.  There 
is  need  to  work  out  tlie  means  for  cooitlination  and  delivery  of 
services. 

Tn  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  Institute  favors  a  na- 
tional development  policy.  We  believe  in  the  areawide  need  to  pro- 
vide elfective  service  to  local  governments  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  to  provide  linkages  between  local  governments  and  State  and 
Federal  to  make  Federalism  work. 
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One  additional  conunent.  When  we  look  at  oi.i-  plaiiiiing  schools^ 
most  of  them,  foi-tnnatcly,  are  inetropolitan-oneiited.  We  avouIcT  hops' 
that  tlu-ono-h  the  further  empliasis  on  the  nonmctro]50.1itaii  prcblcin 
that  our  land-grant  colleges  wouki  start  to  respond  Avith  trainii)g 
programs  for  people  to  AYorIc  Avith  these  type  units. 

We  do  need  a  little  different  individiuil  to  work  in  the  rural  area, 
a  i^erson  Avilling  to  Avork  for  not  quitc  as  much  money,  a  person  Avill- 
ing  to  stay  there,  longer,  because  I  thinlc  ono.  o;L'  the  Iceys  to  success  of 
the  nonmetropolitan  district  orgajiizntion  is  going  to  be  continuity  of: 
stall",  this  is  A-ery  important.  This  lias  been  one  of  the  great  streniilhs 
01  the  USDA  Extension,  that  is,  its  continui  i:y  of  staff. 

Ma.ybo  Avhat  AA'e  need  is  somebody  sort  of  "bet:Aveen  the  county  a<ront 
and  our  typo  of  professionals.  " 

Senator  Hu.^i:rnitEY.  That  is  for  those  nuilticoanty  districts? 

Mr.  Box:xi':r.  Yes,  a  man  has  to  live  out  in  a  tOAvn  of  •20,()()0  :for  tlic 
next  20  years,  not  the  same  ty])e  that  Avants  to  be  director  of  planning 
for  St.  Louis  or  iMinnea.polis.  IT(^  should  not  be  trained  the  sa.nie  way 
and  he  Avill  not  hare  the  same  outlook. 

Our  districts,  even  though  they  are  relatiA^cIy.  younir,  liiost  of  tliom 
have  the  original  directors' and  we  Avill  in-obably  continue  Avith  them 
for  some  yeai-s,  because  they  did  not  come  dii,ectly  out  of  planning 
school  to  become  directors.  They  were  peojyie  who  came  in  from  other 
areas,  including  urban  renoAval  and  other  jobs. 

Senator  HmirHnKX.  I  noticed  that  you  had  said  in  your  prepared 
testimony  on  page  10,  Mr.  Bonner,  you  said  it  is  noAv  time  f or  Con- 
gress to  mandate  the  role  on  rural  develoiiment  for  the  Bepartment  of 
vAgricultvjre,  Just  give  me-a  little  more  specifics 
your  judgment  as  to  Avhat  you  think  the  Department  of  AgTiculture  has 
done,  hoAA-  AA^ell  that  is  done,  or  what  you  consider  your  evaluation  of 
AA'hat  the  Department  has  done  in  rural  development". 

Mr.  BoxxEi:.  Well,  I  guess  1  could  draw  a  parallel  as  I  did  in  the 
paper  relative  to  urban  transpoitation  legislation  in  the  forties  and 
.fifties.  Ihad  some  friends  in  the  Bureau  of  Puljlic  Roads  in  the  fifties 
Avhen  I  came  into  planning,  and  it  was  obvious  that  some  of  them  work- 
mg  at  both  the  highAvay  department  Ica'cI  and  some  Avorking  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  ORoads  at  the  Federal  leA-el  Avere  concerned  with 
urban  transportation  problems,  but  the  peo])le  in  the  top  echelon,  that 
is, some  of  the  State  highway  directors  or  their  commissioners  could 
haA'e  cared  less  about  devoting  their  resources  to  the  study  and  solution 
of  urban  transportation  problems.  There  were  exceptions.  It  finally 
took  Congress  to  pass  the  Federal  Aid  High av ay  Act  in  1.902  that  man- 
dated these  compre'hensiA^e  coordinated  cooperative  studies  of  the 
urban' transpoitation  problems. 

I  think  the  same  tiling  is  true  in  the  USDA  at  this  time,  that  there 
are  some  ])eioplc  wlio  are  quite  concerned  about  rural  development. 
They  are  quite  conceriied  themselves  that  many  of  their  iDrograms  arc 
not  coordinated, 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  Farmers  Homo  Administration  they  have 
action  programs  in  housing,  in  Avater,  in  sewer.  But  out  in  the  field 
there  is  no  coordinatioji  betAveen  the  granting  and  hoAv  to  apply  these 
programs.  The  man  who  is  funding  housing  is  not  concerned  about 
Avhere  they  are  putting  grants  foT-  Avater  and  seAver.  And  those  adminis- 


tering  water  and  scwev  grants  are  not  coiicGrnod  about  w]icre  lioii5?ing 
is  being  put. 

So  ^^u  see,  within  eren  the  one  element  of  tlic  USDA  tlicy  aru  not 
coordinating  adequately  .out  in  the  Held,  and  they  are -not!  iu  most 
cases,  working  with  the  directors. 

Now,  in  a  few  States  the  Farmers  ITomo  Administration  lias  finally 
agreed  to  permit  the  urea  wide  district  groups  to  carry  out  tlic  water 
and  sewer  plan, 

In  Arkansas  they  are  negotiating  to  try  to  do  this  on  a  district  basis 
to  dovetail  all  tliese  courity  plans  into  an  areawide  plan. 

Congress  may  have  to  say  to  the  USDA  that  if  they  uo  not  shape  up 
on  their  own,  then  the  Congress  will  help  l)y  mandating  some  of  those 
programs  and  the  emphasis  given  to  them  thatXfSDA  luis  not  given  to 
them.  . 

Seiuitoi*  riu^rriiRET.  AVhat  you  are  saying  to  them  is  avc  ought  to 
spell  out  in  more  specific  detail  the  rural  development  directives? 

Mr.  BoxxKH.  Eight.  Tliere  is  no  tuiuI  developme 
conversant  with  tlie  people  at  the  university,  the  land-grant  institu- 
tion. Many  of  them  have  the  same  concern. 


THE  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES  LOOK  AT 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

TiL^rnroxY  oF/Wiu.iA^t  I^.  :\ri;Tn{Av,  liKCiSLATivK  Rki^uksknt.ativk, 
Xatioxak  Rri^Ai.  Ei.kotkic  GoopkmativI':  Association'-- 

Wc  most  strongly  endorse  the  development  of  a  nufcional  o-nnvtli 
})olicy— one  desi*>'ned  (o  aeliit^ve  sound  iuirMl-ur]):i:r  balance.  Rural 
clGctrics  liavc  not  only  supported  this  in  resolutions,  l)ut  in  deeds  as 
wc^M.  For  many  years  now,  they  have  boon  actively  engao-od  in  pro^ 
grams  aimed  at  stemming  rural  outmrigration. 
_  SincMi  iOGl,  .REA  borrowers  have  lieVped  to  establish  4,100  now 
industries  and  eonnnerciul  en(er|)rises  resuh  ing  in  approximately  300,- 
(K)O  new  jobs.  ^loi'eover,  KRECA  and  its  menibcM'ship,  over  the' years, 
ha\-e  actively  supported  legislation  to  improve  economic  opi)ortunities 
and  living  conditions  in  rural  areas.  Rural  electrihcation,  of  itself, 
Iras  been  one  of  the  most  successful  rural  development  ])rograms  in  tlie 
history  of  our  conntry.  Had  there  not  been  an  REA  program,  which 
has  made  modern,  dependable  electi*icity  avaihdde  in  nearly  all  rural 
areas,  t]\cn\  would  he  little  hope  today  of  achieving  a  balanced  national 
growth,  and  I.'do  not  think  we  would  be  having  thes(^  hearings  today, 

"         in^OHoAxiz^.^^^  I k'  i)KVKjZe^i:KVi^  of  .\(UM(:ui/iTJih{: 

AVe  do  not  tlfiidvtJiat  the  iidniinistTation-s  pt'oposed  reoi'ganization 
plan  is  a  practical  or  logical  approach.  Dismembering  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  recommended  by  the  administration,  und  distribut- 
ing^ its  fnnctions  and  agencies  ai'nong  four  new  super  departments 
mainly  oi'iented  to  urban  concerns  docs  not  ini]n*ess  us  a.s.  the  best 
way  to  develop  and  adinini&tfsr    national  rural  development  pi-ogram. 

In  onr^  opinion,  tlie  reoi'ganizatioii  plan,  combined  wnth  the  admin- 
istration's'pro|>osed  rural  rcA-enne  shai'ing,  w^ould  fuither  fragment 
und  complicate  rural  development  etloits.  Reorganization ; and  reve- 
nne  .sha.i'ing  do  not  guarantee  any  improvement  in  rnral  development 
capabilities  or  effectiveness. 

At  tlieir  animal  meeting  in  Februai'y,  1971,  tlie  NRECA  niember- 
sliip  expressed  the  opinion  in  a  I'osohition  (attiiched  to  this  state- 
nient)  that  so  far  as  civating  eflicient  rni\al  development  macliinery 
was  concerned,  it  Avon  Id  be  more  logicJil  and  practical  to  reorganize 
tlie  USDA  into  an  etfcctive  rnral  development  department  than  to 
disband  it  as  proposed  by  the  administration; 

The  resbhitioir,;]K)inted'  out  tliat  tlie  ITSDA  should  be  officially 
assigned  the  mission  of  rural  development,  ivhich  we  do  not  tliinlc 
that  it  has  been  assigned,  for  wliicb  it  is  obviously  bettor  suited 
to  perfoi-m  than  any  other*  existing  or  pi'oposed  depaitment  by  vii-tiic 
of  its  rni-al  and  farm  oricmtationrits  knowledge  of  I'ural  people  and 
its  extensive  field  operations. 


Furtlior,  the  resolution  rcooininoiKkM.]  thnt  the  agi^cnlturo  com- 
iviiltoorf  of  the  Soiuitc  and  House  undcT-tukc  a  thorough  study  for  tlie 
purjx).sc  ol'  devising  a  nationwide  rural  development  program.  This 
Avc  ju'c  liappy  to  see  tliat  your  comniittee  is  doing.  And  that;  as  part 
of  this  study,  the  resolution  recommended  that  tlie  conunittees 
identify  the  additional  missing  components  that  the  USDA  will  re- 
quire and  detei-minc  the  extent  to  wliich  existing  USDA  components 
should  be  expanded,  and  the  changes  in  USDA  structure  that  will  be 
necessary  to  ijisuro  tlie  success  ol'  such  a  program, 

Tlic  inclusion  of  Farmers  Ilome  Administration  water  and  sewer 
grant  funds — $4:2  nnllion— in  the  revcmic  sharing  package  is  par- 
ticularly ill  advised.  In  about  70  percent  of  FMHA  loans  for  Avaste 
disposal  systems  and  30  percent  for  water  systems  diu-ing  the  last 
o  years,  grants  were  required  to  nuike  the  projects  feasible.  FjMHA 
no  longer  Jia^'c  jurisdiction  over  grant  money. 

Whether  applicants  would  be  able  to  obtain  grants  from  the 
shared  funds  conti'olled  by  the  States  is  not  clear.  Even  if  tliey  were 
able,  this  would  certainly  produce  more  redtape  than  at  present 
yvlion  tlie  applicant  obtains  botli  the  loan  and  grant  from  a  single 
source.  The  $42  million,  even  assunnng  the  States  used  all  of  it  for 
gi'ants.  would  only  support  a  $1G0  ihillion  insured  loan  program 
next  year.  This  is  $140  nullion  less  than  tlie  administration  recently 
approved  for  FMJIA  in.  fiscal  1972.  With  a  $12  billion  need  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities  in  rural  areas,  a  realistic  annual  program  level 
Avould  be  $T50^ani]lion  in  loans  and  $250  million  in  s^'^in^ts. 
■  ■    ■■■■■  ■■        -..         "  ■■ 

■  PKdGKA:\i  BY  Tiii:  Is^A^rroxAL  TvOTAL  ELKcnuc  CoorERATiVE  Associa- 
tion 

L  Assiginnission  and  responsibility  for^ a  nationwide  rural  dcA^elop- 
ment  program  to  the  Department  of  Agricultui'e  includhig  responsi- 
bility for  coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  state 
and  local  organizations. 

2.  Change  name  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  more  clearly 
retlect  th is  mission ;  such  as  the  "Dei:)artment  of  Agri culture  and  RuVTil 
Development''  or  the  "Department  of  Bnral  Devcloj^ment." 

3.  Ivcstructnre  the  Department  by  creating  two  siibdepartments 
headed  b}''  undersecretaries,  one  foi^  agricultural  matters  and  one  for 
rural  development. 

4.  Change  the  name  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  some- 
thing more  indicative  of  its  broad  authorities  and  primaiy  responsi- 
bilities in  rural  community  development;  such  as  the  "Rural  Credit 
Administration." 

5.  Establish  rural  development  goals  in 'order  to  measure  progress* 

6.  Expand  existing  rural  develoiDment  components  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  keeping  with  goals, 

7:ProvideDepartmentof  Agriculture  with  authority  to  fund  multi- 
county  planning  districts,  including.funding  for  staff. 

8.  Provide  Department  of  Agriculture  with  additional  authorities, 
including  the  authority  to  finance  job-creating  enterprises  including 
related  facilities,  which  would  require  the  following  technical  amend- 
ments to  existing  legislation— Consolidated  Farmers  Plome  Act  of 
1961: 
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(a)  Eliminatioii  of  present  ^vant  ceilings,  botli  for  construction  and 
•pliinning  of  community  facilities. 

(b)  Expansion  of  the  kinds  of  connnunity  facility  proji^cls  for  wliich 
planning  and  cojistruction  grants  can  bo  used* 

•  (c)  Increase  the  poi>ulation  limit  of  rural  areas  eligible  for  FinllA 
assistance  from  5.500  to  10,000  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  authority 
Congress  gave  FHA  last  year  to  make  housing  loans  in  rural  areas 
lip  to  10,000  population,  '  • 

(dp  Increase  the  present  $100,000,000  ceiling  ori  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  $500,000,000. 

(e)  ^  Increase  the  maximum  loan  and  grant  for  water  and  waste 
disposal  projects  from  $4,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  i 

(f)  Extend  the  deadluie  for  completion  of  t'omprchensive  plans 
required  as  part  of  comniunitv  facility  projects  from  the  present  dead- 
line October  1,  1071  to  October  1,  lt)TS.  /  : 

(g)  Change  type  of  bonding  now  required  for  FmllA  employees 
from  faitliful  performance  of  duties  bonds  to  fidelity  bonds.  Present 
bonding  is  an  importan.t  inhi])iting  factor  in  the  ddivery  of  FmHA 
programs,  since  it  holds  FmHA  employees  financially  liable,  for  losses 
resulting  from  procedural  errors  or  errors'  of  inadvertence  as  well  as 
losses  caused  by  fraud  or  dishonesty.  Fidelity  bonds  would  protect  tlie 
goverinnent  against  losses  from  fraud  or  dishonesty,  while  removing 
the  requircinent  foi:  imposing  fiscal  penalties  on  employees  for  tccli- 
nical,  procedural  or  inadvertent  errors. 

Eksoixtiox  Anorra)  at  'jmik  Anxtjal  i\rEimxG  of  tjie  National 

RuilAli,  ElKCTRIC  COOPKRATIYE  ASSOCIATION,  FEBRUARY   13,  1971, 

'  Whereas,  "svlule  efficiency  in  government  is  liigbty  desirable,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  dismembering  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
recommended  by  the  Administration,  and  distributing  the  pieces 
among  a  few  s'nper  departnrents  maihh^  oriented  to  urban  concerns 
is  going  to  insure  greater  efliciency,  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Agricidture  has  never  officially  been 
given  the  overall  responsibility  for  the  mission  of  rural  development 
•wliich  it  is  obviousl}^  better  suited  to  perform  than  any  other  existing 
or  i>]'oposed  department  by  virtue  of  its  rural  and  farm  orientation,  its 
knowledge  of  rural  people  and  its  extensive  local  field  operations,  and 

Whereas,  in  our  judgment  it  would  be  more  logical  and.  practical  to 
reorganize  the  USDA  into  an  efEecti\'e  rural  dcveloj)ment  department, 
than  to  disband  it  as  proposed  by  the  Administration;  now,  therefore, 

jResolved,  Th^t  we  recommend  that  the  Agriculture  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  immediately  launch  a  tliorough  study  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  a  comprehensible,  nationwide  rural  development 
pro<];ram  to  be  undertaken  by  tlic  Department  of  Agriculture,  iden- 
tifymg  the  additional  compoiients  that.the  USDA  will  require  and  the 
components  now  existing  -which  require  expansion,  and  the  changes 
or  innovations  in  existing  USDA  that  will" be  necessary  to  insure 
success. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Curtis,  would  you  like  to  open  up  on 
the  question  of— Senator  Dole  has  a^^^  and  he  has' a  statement. 
Would  you  like  to  make  your  statement? 

1  {Sr  1806,  passed  recently  by  the  Senate;  provides  for  these  changes.) 
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Senator  DoLK,  I  \voul(l  like  pcrmii^si.on  to  have  it  in^scM'ntcd  in  t  he 
record  following  hitateinents  by  other  inenibers  of  the  subcommittee. 
Seiiator  Hu^nMiKKv.  Indeed.  A\*e  will  iiicbido  it  in  the  recoitl. 
(For  statement,  see  p.  o30 

SenatorMuMiniKHV.  Senaior  Curtis?  ,  * 

Senator  Cuims.  Kci'orrintr  to  yonr  sta'temont  on.  page  30  neai  the 
bottom  of  the  pa'^e,  yon  state: 

The  single  more  important  missing  tool  in  the  TJSDA  rural  devel- 
opment kit  is  the  aiitliority  to  linanee  job  creating  enterprises. 

AVliat  kind  of  linancing  i)rogi'aiu  would  you  recomijiend,  Mr. 
Murray "{ 

Mr.  .MuniivXY.  It  is  hard  to  say,  to  gi  ve  the  specifics,  but  it  Avould  l)e 
a  pi'ogram  that  would  help  finance  new  [)]ants.  factories,  other  com- 
inei'cial  enU'rprises  t!iat  would  provide  jobs  for  rural  people. 

Farmers  .Home  has  similar  authority  to  niakc  loans  for  water, 
sewer,  and  some  othei-  things,  but  what  specilic  kinds  of  commercial 
cnter|)ris;esthis  is.  is  something  lam  not  pi'epared  to  say. 

Senator  Cuktis.  Would  you  make  loans  to  manufacturing  com- 
panies thatsaid  they  would  estabiisli  a  plant'^^ 

Mr.  MunuAY.  Yes. 

Senatoiv  CuKTis.  1  think  it  is  well  at  this  point  that  we  look  to  an 
Jil)l)aratns  that  iuus  worked  very  well  in  this  regard.  1  refer  .to  tax- 
free  industi'ial  develo|nnent  bonds  used  by  our  States, 

In  ]ny  State  of  iS'(*br'asl<a-  there  are  many  rural  ai'eas  that  have  not 
been  success fu I  y et .  On  tlie  othe r  hand ,  tliere  ai-e  many  of  our  cou ntry 
toiwns,. where  additional  industry/has  been  obtained.  In  quite  a  feV 
of  those  instances— the  local  imiis, of  go\'ernment  haA^e'bonded  them- 
selves tp^  build  a  i^icilitA^^tlie^^^  it  to  the'  indu^-ry-  over  a  ~ 
iong  period  of  time  in  order  to  recoup  their  costs.  This  program  was 
used  in  nuuiy  States  very  successfully.  I  am  told  that  in  Mississippi 
where  tile  pj'ogram  started  it  has  brought  many  job-producing  enter- 
prises ill  areas  wdiere  tliere  was  considerable  poverty,  in  areas  where 
many  of  our  blacks  needed  an  opportunity  for  employment. 

During  the  Johnson  administration — I  do  not  recall  just  Avliat 
year— the  Treasury  Department  brouglit  that  program  to  a  liaTi  by  a 
ruling  that  those  'bonds  were  no  longer  tax  tree!  The  finance  com- 
riuttee  act'f*^^  favorably  upon  a  proposal  that  I  oiiered  tliat  restored 
the  tax-fj'  v^  v.catus  of  those  bonds.  WiuMi  it  went  to  tlie  floor,  how- 
ever, we  faced  anotheiv  attack.  This  one  Avas  somewhat  unexpected. 
There,  was  a  proposal  offered  which  Avould  by  statute  eliminate  these 
tax-free  industrial  development  bonds.  Much  to  our  suipi'ise,  Ave 
lost  it,  the  proposal  cai'ried  and  it  carr-ied  because  of  the  A^ery  inten- 
sive action  by  a  few  large  unions. 

They  "were  opposed  to  a  dispersal  of  industry  into  tlie/ rural  areas 
and  their  lobbyists  were  just  as  thick  as  flies  around  here  button- 
holhigeverybody  and  we  lost  the  vote/  '  ; 

Since  then  it  has  been  brought  up  a  time  or  two  and  the  tax- 
free  industrial  bonds  have  been  restored  but  only  in  a  limited  way. 
They  ougJ it  to  be  restored  at  least  to  an  amount,  of  a  limit  of  $10 
uiillion.  This  progiam  lias  enabled  local  people  to  finance  something 
that  has  rosultod  in  jobs  in  rural  areas.  1  kjiow  in  my  own  State  the 
program  has  been  Avell  run.  One  oi'  two  projects  liave' had  dillicul ties, 
but  there  is  always  some  business  having  difliculty.  But  most  of  them 
iiavc  proven  successful. 
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Ho  you  \u\vo  iuropinioii  as  (o  Avlu'tlipr  or  not  (ax-Hvi^  iiulusirial 
dt?voloj)i)UMit  bonds  could  bo.  iisod  to  w  a'lv.atrr  dcirivc'  tliaii'  ('liov 
Jiro  now  i  ' 

•  ili;.  MuKKAV.  Ljoo,  do  not  rocull  Mio  (hiiuh  of  \vli;i(  hai>|u>n(HL  but 
1  thoufrht  (-hat  t.hcM'o  was  a  ^1  iiiillion  liniiL  pin  on  ( honi. 

ScMuitor  CuuTis.  Yes,  avc  Jiad  to  nccej)t  that,  ixiivv  w(»  lost  th(.':  b^tttlo 
on  tlu^,  nooi'.  'J'lie  only  way  we  could  nvt."  ivinstalvd  was  (o  nccopt  a 
SI  million  limitation.  And  tiicn  it  was  hittM*  raised  to  $r>  niillion.'l^lu' 
l)ivS(Mit  nl•a•in^^^  is  tJiat  in  li^iiit  of  invscMitxIav  costs  ihal  this  limit 
ouo'ht  to  bti  r-aisTd  at  least  to  ii^lO  milli(m.        '  '  - 

Wo  wore,  put  out  of  busiui^ss.  1  say^'we,"  the  advocates  of  indus- 
trial ((evoloi)nient  bonds  largely  l)y  a"  few  of  (he  hn'^rer  unions. 

I  tliinic  they  ought  (:o  take  jinoSfher  look  at  it, 

Mr.  MuKKwT.  it  is  true  that  in  the  beirinning  the  (a.\'-(^\empt  indus- 
triah  bonds  gnve  juan;^;  States  quite^  jln  advantage  and  it  resulted 
in  attracting  quitci  a,  Git  of  industry.  J^ut  then  niany  States  [massed 
legislation  autliorizing  them.  So  tlio  advantage  more  or  less  disajD- 
pearod.  I.5jit  they  did  produce  a  great  inimbef  of  jobs,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  would  be  a  substitute  from  what  we  ?uv  recommending. 
Wc  need  a  wliole  lot  of  sources  of  financing. 

Thero.  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  community  dcve]o|)ment  banks,  but 
|)rol)ably  what  would  happen  is  that/since'these  connnmuty  dov^lop-^ 
.ment  banks  have  to  make  money,  after  a  while  they  get  worried  about 
«*isks,  and  those  industrial  projects  iir  rui-al  ureas  are.  usually  ratkn* 
risky.  .  ' 

-If  you  could  combine  a  bank  loan  witli  a.  loan  from  a  Federal  agency 
with  the  R?deiu  to  ta  ke  si^cond  posj/^on  or  t^dav  tlio 

soTtrp^^^^^^^^^  l(>ciiV  1  thiiilc  you  would  get  more  loans  from  the  baidcs 

more  and  produce  a  lot  more  ca])ital  for  I'ural  industrial  development. 

Senator  Cuirns.  You  do  not  ha-ve  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  limit  should  be  raised  to  $10  million.? 

Mr.  MuiutAv.  I  liad  not  heardjs  it. $5  million  now  ? 

Senator  Cuims.  I  think  that  is  the  iigurc  now-,  yes. 

Mr.  MuRKAY.  1  do  not  really  have  an  opinion  that  it  slioiild  be 
raised  to  $10  million.  Tt  wo\dd  be  my  personal  view  that  unless,  there 
were  many  projects  which  had  been  turned  down  and  could  not  go 
because  of  this  limit,  then  maybe  they  should  take  another  look  at 
it.  But  $5  million  is  a  .sizable  amount  and  it  should  provide  a  great 
number  of  factories  aiul  other  kinds  of  commercial  establisliment.s, 
.  Senator-  euirns.  Well,  the  limitation,  works  out  in  a  very  harsli 
manner.  For  instance,  they  could  not  permit  a  concern  that' wanted 
to  build  a  vev3^  large  plant  to  have  the  $5  million  in  tax-exempt 
bonds  and  then  finance  the  rest  of  it  another  wav,  because  that 
would  not  ]ie])>  small  business.  So  consequently,  in  order  to  qualify 
to  come  within  the  $5  miliion  limit,  they  measured  it  by  the  fact : 
that  over  period  of  years— I  believe  it:,  is  3— there  was  to  be  no 
expansion  of  facilities  in  excess  of  $500  minion5  including  what  tlicy 
built  then.  If  a  company  linds  it  is  necessary  to  expancl  they  have 
violated  the  condition  as  of  a  previous  bond  issue  and  retroactively 
those  bonds  would  become  passive.  Just  boxed  them  in,  tliey  do  not 
have  elbow  room  at  all. 

Tlds  program  is  a  workable  program.  It  is  not  weighed  down 
with  Federal  red  tape.  It  costs  the  Federal  Government  nothing.  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  national  debt.  It  is  a  use  of  the  local  credit 
to  promote  local  industry. 


A  BUSINESSMAN'S  VANTAGE  POINT 


Ti:s'nMO^"^'  of  AVeslby  W.  Watkins,  Executive  Vicii  Pui:smENT, 
pErj)UE  IxDtrsTiiiESj  CiiicKAsiiA,  Okt.a.* 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  Arkies  and  Okies  movement 
to  California.  I  was  a  youngster  at  that  time. 3Iy  family  made  three 
different  trips  to  California  before  the  war  and  during  the  war  trying 
to  fijid  employment.  It  w^as  after  the  depression,  of  course';  and  in  our 
area  of  the  countr}'-  people  had  not  rebuilt  and  liad  not  been  able  to 
pick  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps.  And  I  did  not  realize  at  the 
time  tliat  because  we  were  so  poor  tliat  we  were  moving  to  "ghettos" 
in  Oakland,  Calif .  But  I  went  back  and  looking  at  our  old  apartments, 
and  I  realijced  that  was  exactly  wdiere  we  were  living. 

Also  I  might  say  that  probably  the  deepest  imprint  on  my  mind 
today,  and  on  my  heart,  is  an  experience  Iliad  as  a  yomigsteivS  years 
old.  I  was  living  in  tliis  small  rural  community  of  Bennington,  Okla., 
out  on  the  family  farm  with  my  mother.  One  clay  in  1952  oiir  neighbor 
came  driving  up  in  his  x:>ickup,  up  the  long  lane.  His  pickup  was 
loaded  down  with  all  the  funiiture,  his'mattresSj  and  so  .forth,  lie 
pulled  up  ill  front  of  our  yard  there  and  he  hollered  at  me — his  name 
was  Mr.  Hamilton— he  saici.  "Wes,  is  your  mother  here''  ? 

:r.vnaxsaia,  ;icS3  sne^i^^^  r  ; 

I  holler edji or  my  moth e^^^  rural  areas  you  do  not  get  in 

timible  for  hollering. 

And  I  noticed  that  ho  had  taken  the  chicken  coops  off 'of  his 
pickup. 

When  my  mother  came  to  the  front  yard  he  said,  "Mrs.  Watkins,  I 
would  like  for  you  to  have  these  chickens.  I  am  moving  to  California."! 

And  I  remember  a  remark  I  made  to  Mr.  Hamilton  at  that  time, 
because  I  knew  his  children  vciy  well,  we  were-  close  friends,  we 
worked  in  the  fields  together  many,  timesr-^l  asked  Mr.  Hamilton  this 
question,  and  I  will  never  forget  his  answer  :  I  said,  '^Mr/ Hamilton, 
do  you  not  like  to  live  in  Bennington,  Okla.?"  ; 
.  And  his  answer,  Senator,  was  this:  '"^Wes,  Bennington  is  a  wonderful 
place  to  live,  but  it  is  a  hell  of  a  place  to  make  a  living." 

Let  ine  mention  several  things  from  researcli  that  I  have  done  when 
I  had  the  privilege,  Senator,  o"f  being  one  of  the  firrit  executive  direc- 
tors ot  an  econoniic  development  district  in  Oklahoma.  It  was  my 
])rivilige  to  serve  in  my  great  southeast  part  of  the  State.  I  enjoyed 
it  very  mucli.  One  of  the  tilings  we  needed  most  in  southeast  Oklahoma 
was  liomes.  This  was  the  main  reason  why  I  went  into  tlie  hom.ebnild- 
ing  business.  We  must  have  more  quality  homes  today  if  we  are  going 
to  return  people  to  rural  America.  Senator,  people  wnll  not  come  hack 
to  an  outdoor  John,  and  I  caiinot  blame  them. 
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t  (hd  (jinlc  a  I.it  ol  n-eiirch  iuul  iiiiiilysis  of  our  ai'ca,  aiul  I  woul.l 
J  ko.  to  point  om  to  voii  souu>  of  the  problems  i.mi  .ic-cLs  i  hat  ihnmd 
.  A.1,1  luucloma  Iv,  ct  i.u.  .say  this:  I  would  like  to  connncnd  the  Con - 
.u-irss,  Ix'raiise  tlicy  h.-i.vosc.H.Mi  iind  have  acted  on  nn\ny  of  thoso 

Oiu^  ol  the  oTeat<^st  uoc'ds.  of  course-,  is  watrr  siipplv.  Throu-d.  m 
.irreut  job  by  I^arn.ors  Hoino  AdnLinistratioii,  more  AvatcHs  availTd^Ie 
1  Ins  is  o.Kio  the.iiT(.ntostdo.velopn,witsii,co  nwal  electridcatioii.  And 

OM  no  prob  en.  .1  have-  soon  .n  this  urc-a  of  dcvdopnicnt  is  that  I 
v  ish  thc-v  would  bndd  th.-,r  linos  for  future  aTowtli  instead  of  j„st 

e  population  that.is  there  ri.irht  uow.  ManV  subdinsions  arc  '  ,  ' 
S-m-  tids  at^^^^^^^  ^'^^  ""t  J.avG  the  line  lar-e  enough  to 

Hut^we  are  niovin.ir  forward.  And  1  would  like  to  com.neud  your 
connnittee  n ud  otJier.s  that  have  done  a.  wat  job  here  ^ 

.Sewage  disposal  systems  are  needed  greatly.  iVj'id  I  know  that  is 
true  M,  your  coiin.i.nnly  (,f  Alabama  as  well  as  in  many  of  tiie  ooni- 
iiunutiesoJ.Oklalioina,Henator.  .>  ui  luu  com 

The  third  ]ieed  that  1  would  like  to  elaborate  juore  on,  Senator  i f 
1  may,  isdiousing.^:H^^^^  tJuit  will  also  help  build  a 

)M.    .^J         I'  ?^;''""J«•/^f  '"«^'^»««,  in  ti.e  little  town  of  (Jhceotali, 
OUa.,  l  ight  outside  of  lyruskogoe  about  20  jnile.s,  we  ha.ve  built  some- 
b.ngl.ke  .0  J.onu-s.  J  drove  by  the  re  the  other  da'v,  and  1.  nof'icwU  y 
•  nolh ""^  " 'i  r'       l^''"-^-!  ^^•«cted  as  additional  buildings  to  theii- 
.schoolhouse.  I  hey  iiave  not  expanded  industry  tiiere  iu  Checotah  b,i 
e  people  are  living  there  and  working  in  Mi.skogee  and  Fort  Smi 

 ''  ''  fliwt- children  to.be  raistvi-in  this  siu-1  ■ 

...unvumif.y.^,t  has  cr-eated  a  litilc  problem.  But  we  l.av^  helped 
P^w!  V^'"'"^  ho^«^  homes  are  going  on  tHe  rolls  as  new  hohies 
l  ei  due  Housing  JiKi:5^iries  has  ti  great  social  conscience.  Yes,  we 
are  i  itercsted  ni  tiying  to  lielp  build  our  company,  but  wo  have  m 
social  conscience  also.  Tins  makes  the  third  or  fomtJUrip  I  lm^4  made 
ta  Washington  t^  ^  ^g^^  [^^  'gj  ^^^ 

.  >  vs.)nice,  and  Con.p-essinan  Carl  Albert^s  on 

rummSfh;,;^!,'"'^''  ^""^^  ^■""''^^  An!erica!md 

F-.r,riUl'rn ''^      i'*'"'  our  leade.-shii^  that  allowed  the 

ai  mers  Koine  Admm.stration  to  put  into  ellect  the  jjackagin-  con- 
cept on  of  housing.  This  was  an  ideu  from  ouv  company.   "  " 

Also  our  company  was  the  first  to  propose  the  increase  of  Farm 
-Home  to  serve  10,000.popuiation.  Now  the  question  has  been  raise  of 
increasnigFannHoniepopulatib^^ 

AdmnMstrator  of  Farm  Home  about  this  sevei'al  montli^   So  I  e 

rural  fl?'  ^'-f'  "^f-^  '''''^  Po^^ibly  15,000,  or  more.  In/nan^of  h  so 
luia  CO  nmunities  it  is  impossible,  Senator,  foi-  a  per.son  to  4t  fiinnf 
mg  for  homes  and  other  things,  because  tli^y  do  not  have  sa>?in  A 

hnancmg.  And  other  means  arc  not  there.  '^lt^<Ml.s  or 

Mr.  Wat icjxs.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Hum])hrey  also  asked  a  question  vesterdav  which  T  u-nnc 
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.1  tlii.nk  t:h(^  FvirnuM's  .Ilonic  lias  holpiHl  i^oivo  iljis  prol.ileni  in  some, 
t  xliMit.  vina>;  un([  loanseoinpaniostt^ll  nuM-liits: 

Wo  {U>  iioi  want  to  lako  llio  I'isk.  ^Vv  make  all  the  loans  wo 
want  to  wirhiir  If)-  oi'  ^O-niiiuilcV:  di'ivr  h'onroiii'  oflicc.  AVIiy 
j;o  lOO  or  mo  niiliNS^ 

Senator  Ai.i.kx,  II'  ilioy  Inul  a  inoro  libonil  attitude  it  would  lio]|> 
K()lrcsoiiie  o:l4.he  pi^)l)lein!  would  it  n()t?        •  . 

^  ^  M.r.  Wa1'kix:>.  Yv.h]  it  would.  And  when  yon  o-ot  out  into  i'ural  areas, 
if  yon  arc?,  able  to  iret  :i  conventii^^al  loan,  the  pooi*  farm  family  or 
tiic  f'jimilios  in  tliese.  rui'al  areas  have  to  (tome  up  with  20  or  2o  {)er- 
ccnt  to  try  to  buy  a  borne.  It  is  usually  an  impossible  task. 

Tho.se  ai"e  three  things  that  oui^  eompaiiy,  beciuise  we  have  a  social 
(^onseienoe,  Ims  s|)ent  a  lot  ot"  iiionoy  out' of  our  own  |:)0cket  to  aei; 
ado])ted. 

Another  thin \hi\t  1  tbink  is  needed— and  \viiich  I  like  to  iwom- 
niend,  if  I  may :  There  is  a  iieod  for  uu)iv  Farm  Home  pci'sonnel.  They  " 
are  doing  more  than  just  the  fai'm  opei'ating  b)ans  that  you  and  I  are 
acquainted  Avith  in  the  past.  They  arc  workiii<r with  Avatei*  distiiets, 
sewer  disiriets,  and  many  other  fiicols  of  lioniebnibling.  They  are  be- 
coming more  involved. 

We  have  ti'ied^to  help  sti'eamline  the  homebnilding  jn-ogram  by 
using  the  packaging  a])pi'oacb.  Our  compaivy  personnel  iilT  out  the 
aj)p1ication  '•paclcage.''  We  have  relieved  Fai*m  Hoiue  and  it.s  client>5 . 
of  ({uite  a  bit  of  time.  lk»fc)iu  we  j^taitM  tliis' ser  it  wa^  evi(lt'iit 
to  nie  that  many.  |)otential  homeowners  did  not  know  bow  to  fiirouf 
^  1^^:^:  :'l]H^'^^^^tions:,^^^  would  .  say,  to  heck  with  the 

new  hrane, 

Anotliivr  thing  1  would  like  to  encourage  would  Ixr  at  least  a  state- 
wide standardixation  of  appi'aisals  for  homes.  In  Oklal}<)riu|  wo  have  7 
7T  counties.  These  77  county  siipervisors  are  w()i'ked  (b  death.  They 
cannot  kee])  up  wit  h  the  price  of  bunboi;,  with  the  price  of  pi  undoing, 
the  price  <)f  electri.oity.  Ibit  we  could  set  u|)  in  each  State  otiice  a. 
section  for  api)raising  so  ibat  they  c{)u]d  api)i'nise  the-  co?istruclion 
uiatei'ials  in  the  home,  send  the  application  fo  the  county  I^^umu  IIoin(„\^:^^^_V;;; 
supervise  w]u)  could  go  out  and  look  at  the  home  building  site  and'^?*^l>^^ 
put  a  value  on  thai  .^  The  t  wo  "appraisals  would  be  your.vabie  of  your  '  " 
total  bonis  loan.  .Right  now  the  county  snj^ervisor  does  all  of  this. 
J  think  if  Avo  take  this  one  step  tiiis  woiild  I'elicve  bim  of  eon.siderable 
time.  Just  like  the  packaging  program  :  this  is  basic.  But  it  co\dd  do 
a  grea  t  deal  in  building  homes  in  rural  America, 

Anuther  thing  that  I  would  like,  to  encourage  ^vould  be  to  change 
the  legisJatioii  to  allow  a  higher  priced  home  to  be  built  in  rural. 
America — at  least  to  the  Hmits  of  Avhat  the  Federal  Housing  is  allow- 
ing in  285  right  now  in  Oklahoma.  Wc  are  not  allo^ved  to  build  a 
home  in  I'uval  Oklahoma  that  is  even  equivalent  in  price  to  the  Federal 
Housing  235,  Avbicb  is  for  the  low-income  i^eople  in  the  cities  or  towns 
wlurmeet  Federal  Housing  requirenients.  I  think  that  is  unjust  to  our 
rural  people.  And  I  would  like  to  highly  recommend  that  the  uiinimum 
that  Fanners  Home  looks  at,  at  lelist  be  the  extent  of  what  Federal 
Housing  is  doing witb  235;  tbat  is,  going  up  to  $18,500  foi*  three- 
bedroom  homes,  and  for  four  bedrooms  to  $31,000.  Most  of  the  home 
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loans  under  Fanners  Home  are  $145000  or  less.  Also  tins  is  a  kev,  I 
think,  to  liclping  build  the  tax  base. 

Tlie  fourth  thing  I  Avould  like  to  inention  is  tJiat  ^vhile  Farmers 
Home  has  made  giant  strides  in  becoming  more  progressive  across  the 
Nation  conceniing  subdivision  developments,  they  are  only  able  to 
jnake  loans  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  subdivision  development. 
Senator,  I  have  been  into  many  rural  to^vns  talking  to  Lions  Clubs 
and  Eotary  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Commei'ce  and  so  on.  These  people 
in.  nonprofit  organizations  do  not  have  time  to  administer  the  develop- 
ment of  a  subdivision. 

I  ^vonder  what  is  wrong  with  making  the  loan  to  profit  oi-ganizn- 
tions,  if  it  will  help  build  rural  America  ?  And  I  would  like  to^'highly . 
encourage  that  this  restriction  be  changed.  I  believe  such  a  change 
would  be  quite  effective  in  helping  build  rural  America.  I  think  the 
adoption  of  the  regulation  was  well  intended,  but  tJie  implementation 
of  it  limits  subdivision  development. 

And  I  would  like  to  add  at  this  time,  Senator,  that  I  think  mast  of 
the  bills  passed  by  Gon^^ress  for  the  people  are  gi^eat,  but  problcnis 
occu  r  in  the  implementation  of  some  of  them. 

Fifth,  I  would  like  to  encourage  passage  of  tlie  bill  that  would  in- 
crease the  family  income  limits  for  homes  in  rural  America  through 
Farmers Home.  Eight  now  they  cannot  exceed  an  income  of  $8,000. 
Again,  in  manjr  of  these  communities  there  is  no  place  that  they  can 
get  honie  fuiancing  other  than  tlu'ougk  Farmers  H 

And  sixth,  I  tliink  one  of  the  crucial  things  we  need  to  encoiirage 
is  fin  attitu'de  cha^g^  yesterday  by  ifr. 

sponsible  for  their  performance,  and  this  makes  them  ultraconserva - 
tive  about  new  ideas  to  help  rural  people.  I  would  like  to  encourage 
that  this  be  changed  to  allow  a  fidelity  bond  to  be  set  up  so  they  are 
protected  against  error,  and  held  responsible  primarily  for  fraud  and 
dishonesty.  I  tbink  this  wHl  allow  these  people  that 'are  in  the  field 
working  with  rural  citizens  to  be  of  more  service  than  what  they  are 
right  now. 

Aiiother  suggestion  I  would  have— somewhat  unrelated  to  housing, 
but  in  this  area  of  development— is  the  need  for  manpower  training 
in  rural  America.  We  have  developed  a  Voc-Tech  system  in  our  area. 
And  we  have  Imd  .to  ask  the  people  to  traiii  their  people  in  order  to 
be  shipped  out  of  the  county  for  lack  of  available  jobs— which  is  hard 
to  get  them  to  vote  a  tax  for.  But  let  me  say  this :  In  so^^^^^^^ 
homa  I  have  asked  this  question :  ''Where  are  yoiir  loved  ones?'-  And 
most  people  admit  that  their  cliildren  and  grandcliildren  have  moved 
from  southeast  Oklahoma.  So  they  voted  a  tax  upon  themselves  in  order 
.  to  try  to  train  their  people.  Even  if  we  train  them  and  some  of  them 
move  away,  it  is  better  to  send  them  trained  and  skilled  for  jobs  in^ 
the  city. 

Eighth— and  this  is  the  last  major  reconimendation  I  will  make 
today — we  need  tax  incentives  for  industry.  I  believe  the  Senate  bill 
2223  actually  docs  this  to  a  certain  extent,  hut  I  would  like  to  take  it 
one  step  further :  the  tax  incentive  for  industry  that  will  expand  in 
rural  America.  Also  if  they  will  hire  and  employ  a  perccntr— I  use  the 
figure  of  20  percent — of  the  people  from  the  hard  core  cities.  This  way 
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we  will  disburse  from  the  cities  a  lot  of  their  problems,  Senator.  For 
instance,  if  we  had  an  industry  of  100  employees  locating  in  mv  home- 
town and  we  used  20  percent  of  these  from  the  cities— and  a  lot  of 
these  could  be  the  loved  ones  from  the  area  who  would  like  to  return. 
A  trahiing  program  sliould  be  set  up  automaticaliy.  Tliese  people  could 
have  better  homes  in  thea-  town  than  what  tliej-  moved  from  In  the . 
city.  So  we  could  allow  the  tax  incentive  to  the  industry  to  come  to 
the  area,  provide  the  venture  capital,  and  also  add  to  this  an  incentive 
to  utilize  20  percent  of  the  peoplo  who  are  in  tlie  hard  core  unemplov- 
ment  areas  of  the  cities. 

Oetting  names  of  persons  wanting  to  relocate  could  be  worked  in 
easily.  The  imemploymont  office  would  onh-  add  two  questions  to  their 
application:  (1)  Where  do  you  consider  you i-  home  to  be?  and  (2)  if 
we  could  find  you  a  job  there,  would  you  li'ke  to  go  back  ? 

This  could  be  worked  on  a  computer  and  sent  out  immediately  to 
all  these  areas.  And  then  wo  could  bring  back  home  a  lot  of  these  people 
wlio  would  like  to  come  home  here  and  raise  their  f  aniil ies.  • 

Senator  jVllen.  Not  only  stop  the  outmigration,  but  reverse  it. 


THE  BOLEY,  OKLAHOMA  STORY 

Maukick  Lkk,  Prksjj)kxt5  Lkkac,  Ixc,  lkiLi:y,  OklaJ^' 

Through  an  iinoiluMiil  cerisus  taken  by  the  Bohy  Cliaiiiber  of  Coni- 
nioreo  in  liHir),  it  avius  detorininod  tliat  .Holciy  had  a  ]:^opuhitioii  of  470 
people.  This  ^vas  Bohiy  at  its  low  point,  \\h\d\  was  soinc  short  13  yoars 
ago,  We  had  handcran.lv  telepJiones,  ^ve  liad  wood,  ])ropaHc  a-nd  bn( ane 
systems  with  exorbitant  gas  cost,  Jio  pa.ved  roads,  Jio  soAvcrs,  a  dilapi- 
dated ^vater  system,  from  which  yon  were  lucky  to  gvt  Avatei'  2  hours 
a  day  during  tlie  hot  summer  months  AvJieii  you  needed:  it  most,  no 
employjnent  other  tlian  tlie  school  system  and  tlie  State  scliools  for 

.  Unemployment  rates  i'un  as  higli  as  GO  percetit.  The  people  liad  to  go 
iVom  J:)()ley,  conunuto  to  Oklahoma  City,  some  GO  miles  a.Avay.  The 
median  income  wavS  roughly  aroimd  $1,800  per  family.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  liousing  units*  were  substandard  and  deticieiit. 

These  are  the  statistics  of  a.  towji  in  a  gripping  heart  attack,  but  it 
is  n lore  like  a  to wm  after  a grippiiiglieart  attack, 

Tim  HOAD  BACK 

-  ,  r-^   -  The  ■BoIq3''.G  the  ci(  izeus 

of  i-^oley  rallied  art>und  this  organizai:ion  for  its  leadership. 

As  a  town,  we  felt  tliat  in^  order  to  br i ng  the  toAvn  to  li  f e  Ave  liad  to, 
provide  the  basic  iiecessities,  sucii  as  inexpensive  sources'of  fuel,  elec- 
tr^icity,  water,  and  good  connnunications.  Through  the  diligeiit  work 
of  the  citizens  of  Bqley  and  niany  other  private,  State  and  Federal 
orga.nizations  over  13  years,  the  following  resulted ;  Incidentally,  wo 
do  now  liave  direct  dialing  as  of  this  year;  .National  gas  fuel  in- 
stallation, Avhicli  has  lowei'cd  the  fuel  cost  considerably;  paved  main 
street  and  school  roads;  school  systejn  second  to  none ;  water  improve- 
ment and  server  system;  improved  street  lighting;  jnodarn  housing 
project,  and,  expanded  indnstvy. 

We  felt  that  the  a.bove  had  to  be  done  before  Ave  could  e^en  hope  to 
bring  in  industry  from  the  outside  or  create  one  of  our  oavu  from  the 
inside.  After  thesG  improvements,  the  problem  became  hoAv  to  stabilize 
'  outfloAVof  our  talent.  The  aiiswer  was  to  provide  jobs* 

Our  agribusiness  liad  undergone  a  change  from  cotton  to  cattle. 
Where  SO  to  160  acres  once  supported  a  family  of /eight,  it  now  takes 
1,000  acres  to  support  a  family  of  six.:  This  is  based  on  the  formula  of 
.  ?)  acres  to  suppoit  one  cow.  Of  course,  tliis  is  generalization,  but  it 
quickly  told  ns  we  needed  industry  of  some  sort  which  could  provide^ 
inany  jobs  per  acre  to  help  absorb  those  whom  the  fai^ms  could  not 
support.  For,  using  the  above  fonnnl a  and  the  fact  that  less  than 
23,000  acres  lies  in  Boley  trade  area,  only  23  families  could  live  in  t^ 
comfort  and  style  of  the  i970-s. 

*I^»p:os  51,  52.  0.3,  54.  and  r»u~neurlng  V. 
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LEi.t'AC,  IXC, 

The  formation  of  Lcofiic.  Inc.,  was  cxorubly  intcrfcAvined  ^y^t]\  tJic 
olfDrts  to  lialt  lliG  decay  of  the  'own  of  Boiey.  if.  W.  Lee  ^Mmin fiictiir- 
inir  Co.  Avas  founded  in  l^i''  .  rnanivfactiiro  a-  now  1111  iqne  barbociie 
unit.  Avhen  M,  W.  Leo,  Sr.,  tor  of  n  small  appliajice  store  invented 
a  new  process  of  barbeciviii^a'  Jiioat,  Tliis  proces.s  was  developed  fi'om 
Ids  idea  by  placing  an  electric  skillet  into  a  pressure  cooker  along  wit]\ 
wood  and  incat  an'd  placijig  this  into  this  unit.  The  wood  then  phiccd 
on  tlie  skillet  charred  and  created  a  anoke.  Then  tlic  pressure  foi'r-cd 
the  h.idv6iy flavor  all  through  tlie  meat.  It  gives  a  flavor  of  the  old- 
fashioned  pit. 

M.  W,  Lee,  Sr.,  lias  been  granted  several  patents  on  his  invention. 

Slioi+ly  after  starting  the  comi:>any,  my  brother,  and  we  have  reit-. 
erated  the  point  that  people  go  where  jobs  arc,  but  sometimes  we 
have  to  go  back  and  create  >obs  in  order  to  hold  the  talent  and  the 
young  people  in  the  tovm,  and  I  would  like  to  charge,  and  I  am  sure 
that  inany  of  you  students  will  go  back  to  your  hoinetowns  and  help 
alleviate  tlic  conditions  which  j^on  find  ther'e  ratlicr  than  troir.g  out  to 
the  golden  promises  lield  in  the  cities  for  more  pa.y.  And~I  tliink  the 
golden  promise  wnll  be  in  the  rural  towns  because  of  people  like  the. 
Senators  here  who  a,re  ij  iterested  in  rural  development. 

In  196S,  the  cooker  w* as  becomijig  nationally  known  as  a  result  of  the 
advertising  iji  national  trade  journals  and  appearing  in  the  national' 
restaurant  shows  several  times.  , 

At  this  time,  the  Lees  decided  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  chain 
restaurants.  In  a  demonstration  to  Bonanza  International,  a  chain  of 
steakhouses,  the  oflicers  of  the  company  were  so  impressed  with  the 
Sniokaroma  units,  they  wanted  exclusive  rights  to  it.  Bonanza  ac- 
quired Lee  Co.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the'  acquisition  was  that  the 
manufacturing^  operation  remain  in  Boley.  So  Bonanza  agreed  to 
■thi:3,  and  in  this  way  we  are  able  to  enlist  the  active  assistai'ice  of  a. 
.substantial  corporation  on  our  war  on  poverty. 

A  iQ^v  ]nonths  after  the  merger,  it  became  apparent  that  we  could 
produce  more  cookers  than  Bonanza  conld  use,  so  in  order  to  utilize 
the  other  talents  in  this  company,  Bonanza  decided  to  build  furniture 
for  their  stores.  A  factory  was'iaecessary.  They  enlisted  the  help  of 
Okfuskee  County  Industrial  Foundation  by  getting  them  to  finance 
a  $150,000  bond  issiie.  This  w\as  later  increased  to  . $175,000. 

The  Oklahoma  Lidustrial  Finance  Co.  also  kicked  in  another  $37,- 
4.00  for  fixed  commitments,  bringing  the  total  commitmeiit  up  to  $213,- 
500,  with  which  we  were  able  to  build  a  new  building  and  equip  it  for 
furniture  manufacture. 

With  the  new  plant  in  sight,  attention  turned  to  supply  a  labor  force 
for  the  company's  expansion  to  furniture  mannfacturihg.  The  State 
of  Oklahoma  stepped  forward  to  provide  a  trainhig  iDrogram  at  Okla- 
homa State  Tech  in  Okmulgee,  Old  a.  The  Federal  Government  also  . 
gTanted  an,  OJT  program  coupled  w-ith  the  State  program.  , 
The  Oklahoma  State  Employment  Service'  also  tested  the  ajDplicants 
..  and  aidcd  iii  selecting  the  best  qualified  for  millmen  and  furniture  up- 
holsterers. In  school,  these  trainees  did  remarkably  well.  One  instructor 
Tcmarked  upon  the  completion  of  the  16-week  course,"Most  of  them  , 
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did  better  tliaii  some  students  who  have  taken  the  2-ycar  course/'  Oi^e 
of  the  most  gratifying  results  is  that  of  15  hard-core  unemployed, 
man 3^  of  them  young  adults — and  almost  everyone  in  Boley  is  a  hard- 
core unemployed — many  olthem  adults  ^vho  had  never  hold  a  regular 
job,  and  only  one  dropped  out  of  the  training  program: 

Early  in  1970,  because  of  tight  money  and  the  change  in  ]^onanza 
International  manageraentj  it  was  decided,  witli  regret,  tliat  IsL  AV.  Lee 
Mainif acturing  Co/s  oi^erations  should  be  shut  down.  The  new  furni- 
ture o]3eratioD  had  not  had  time  to  develop  markets  to  keep  afloat, 
and  since  the  cooker  had  been  taken  oil:'  the  market,  we  were  kind  of 
lefthighanddry. 

However,  at  this  time,  the  Government  began  to  focus  its  attention 
on  S(a)  contracts,  with  emphasis  on  supplying  these  contracts  to 
minority  coujpaiiies.  Leefac,  liic,  was  organizeTl  to  secure  botli  an 
S(a)  contract  and  certain  assets  of  tlic  M.  Lee  Manufacturhig  Co- 
in its  organization,  the  Lee  brotlicrs  combined  with  two  other  stoclc- 
holders.  UCC  Venture  Corp*  and  Phillips  Ijidustrial  Finances  Co. 
These  are  two  minority  enterprise  small  business  investment  corpora- 
tions sponsored  by  Umversity  Computing  Co.  of  Dallas  and  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  of  Bnrtlesville*  They  helped  to  provide  equity  capital, 
and  rhey,  along  with  the  Small  Business  Administration,  also  provided 
loans  to  provide  t]ie  other  working  caDitaL 

In  October  1970,  Leefac  did  acquire  that  S(a)  contract  for  manu- 
facturing 15,600  household  crates  over  a  pe]'iod  of  1  year.  It  was  tlie 
largest  contract  of  this  size  that  was  ever  granted  by  the  General 
Sorvicp.s  Adnl^ni^-:tration.  L(»ofac.  Inc..  acquired  M.  AV.  Lee  ]\[anu- 
f acturing  Co,  and  moved  into  its  recently  completed  plant  and  began 
production  of  these  bois^^s,  , 

'  The  company,  pleased  with  the  past  performance  of  its  trainees, 
applied  and  received  additional  trai^iing  from  the  Oklahoma  State 
Departmcii':  cf  Vocational  an(^  Technical  Education,  It  also  received 
additional  training  help  t]i rough  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
inen  in  the  form  of  a  Jol3f7*  70  program.  There  were  10  trainees  enrolled 
in  this  program.  •  ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  quality  of  this  product  that  these  employees  pro- 
duced, Leefac,  Inc.,  has  been  put  on  a  cjuality  assurance  program.  This 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  Federal  inspection  of  -each  shipment,  Avhicli 
was  done  initially-  It  was  reported  by  General  Services  Administration 
tJiat  it'believed  that  Leefac  was  the  iirst  S(a)  contractoi*  ever  to  be 
placed  on  this  program.  Leefac,  Inc.,  has  a  perfect  record  in  its  i^er- 
formance  of  the  contract.  It  has  proven  that  it  can  produce  a  quality 
product  Ifc  has  proven  it  can  do  it  m  quantities,  and  it  has  ]n;oven  it  can 
deliver  the  product  on  schedule.  It  has  also  met  all  its  fmancial  obliga- 
tions with  its  suppliers  and  lending  agencies.  Thus,  Leefac,  Inc», 
has  established  an  enviable  credit  rating,  of  prompt  and  discounting, 

KGONOMIC  13irACT  ON  THE  COiiMMUNXTY 

Leefac,  Inc.,  now  employs  35  people  in  the  coimtyv  It  contributes 
directly  iii  piiyroll  approximately  $150,000  per  yeai\  This,  coupled 
with^the  other  imp rdA'ements,  have  made^a  tremendous  change  in  the 
<:ipnnnunity.  Some  of  the  cold  statistics  are :  The  unemployment  rate  in 
1965  was  00  percent,  now  about  20  percent;  the  median  income^  $1,300, 


now  al)()ut  i?ii.')0(>.  or  I'onirliiy  about  f!0  percent;  up:  nnd  sul)stund:n\i 
lioiKsiii^r  is  down  to  HO  p(M'ront. 

Now.  tlies(*  lire  tJio  eold  st  ntistics.  but  translated  into  hmniin  values, 
we  S(^e  new  cars,  new  li(>!ut*«.  ^\''Jier'c  tliore  was  desi^air  and  resi,a-n:K  ion, 
^ve  now  s(»e' ho|)e 'an'(l  1'aith  and  tvntlni^  and  a  diirerence  in  tlie 
spirit  of  tlie  town  and  tlie  people  tJieniselveis. 

Xow,  wliilc  these  fi,irurcs  show  a  dramatic  incivase,  tlioy  are  still 
vav  below  tlu'  fttate  'and  the  national  norms  and  ni\ist  be  substantially 
i»npi*()\'i'd*  While  tl»e  stiuy  of  TjiM^fuc.  Inc,,  j)reS(Mit;-;  an  o]>(  iiuistic 
vieAV  of  its  future,  it  Avould  be  naivt?  to  btiiieve  it  is  in  a  stable  and 
secure  position.  Itstill needs  a  great  dcJil'of  ludp. 

For  example,  anotlicr  8(a)  contj-jict  is  needed  now  to  pennii  it  to 
survive  anotlier  yetir  Avliile  developiiifr  outside  niiirkets.  Tii  spite  of 
its  almost  i)erfect  iierformanei^.  I'ccord,  no  cont?*act  seems  to  be  irt  tlu^ 
odinirasof  this  writii^ii',  ' 

AA'hilc  Avo  are  enthusiastic  about  the  town  of  I^^olev  and  its  pro,Ln*(^ss, 
w(*  would  be  luiive  to  believe  that  it  has^i'eached  tiie  point  of  self- 
s^^^licieney.  We  still  need  a  ^ijj'eat  deal  of  help.  . 

''i-  need  new  city  buildin.L^-.  new  school  facilities,  parks  nnd  reciva- 
tionri  i  facilities.  more  industry,  access  I'oads, 

Some  of  my  reconnnendations  are  as  follows.  And  since  our  com- 
nnniity  is  jn'edominantly  bhick.  nmcii  of  what  I  say^  will  l)e  black 
oriented,  TIk^sc  I'econniKUKlations  apply  to  a<rribusine?;s  pi'oblems  \u 
our  area  as  well  as  industrial  problems. 

First.  I  uould  recommend  hirin<^  inore  black  teclnueians  and  field 
re})i^esentatives  in  all  departments  of  the  Government  and  especially 
in  those  pertinent  to  rural  and  small  business  development. 

Second.  I  think  tliat  bi,u\a'or  risks  need  to  be  takoin  and  when  I  say 
risks.  1  meari  risks  in  Cjuotatiou  jnarks,  most  often — welh  tliat  is.  the 
old  conservative  yardstick  needs  to  be  changed  to  a|>]^1y  to  t:)eople  v.dio 
cannot  measui'e  up,  Tn  yoin-  riu'al  c^oTfimiiuity,  tlie' very  people  who  lUHul 
the  lielp  arc  tlie  ones  who  arc  rejected  by  these  conservative  measure- 
ments. 

It  was  not(»d  with  interest  in  the  Au<xusi.  28  issue  of  Business  Week, 
hir^^'cr  businesses  are  hndiiiir  that  testing  methods  of ttimes  promote  a 
good  workeivto  a  position  wliere  lie  nudces  a  poor  supei'visor.  A  new  sys- 
tem of  assessment  \va5>  instituted  called  the  assessment  centers.  Tn  one 
case*  a  person  who  lead  no  college  tiuining  and  never  worked  in  au 
oflice  was  pi^omotcul  and  made  an  excellent  middle-management  supei'- 
yisoi'.  A  Department  of  Labor  pi'oject  Avas  cited  where  a  group  of  250 
blacks  and  Indian  trainees  wei-e  put  tlirough  conventioiuil.  written 
,  tests  and  then  i)ut  tliroiigli  an  accessment  center.  Tlie  conventioiml  test 
showed  promotion  potential  in  only  15  percent  of  theni.  Assessment 
found  it  in  50  percent  of  tiiem. 

I  tun  saying  that  we  need  to  a]:)ply  some  sort  of  Assessment  Center  to 
(nuMneasuivnieiit  of  people  in  lu^ed  of  ludp. 

Third,  a  system  to  accelenite  funds  arid  other  assistance  to  cut 
red  ta|)e,  Tlie  sheer  burden  of  filling  out  forms  and  the  time  consumed 
in  waiting  for  the  fnllillmcnt  often  makes  a  man  desi^iir  of  help. 
Many  rimes  it  comes  too  late  f oivthe  help  appUed  to  do  any  good  by 
:  the  time  it  comes. 

_  Fourth,  more  money  needs  to  be  made  available  to  smaller  towns  in 
tlie  form  of  renew^al  programs,  arid  here  I  had  in  mind  more  or  less 
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iviicwa!  ol'th.'  (lowiitow  iiis.  ciry  liall.  I'oud.s  i\ud  tliiDirs  liko  that.  'Phcn> 
seems  to  !)!'  [)len!y  of  inoiiey  nvaihiblc  I'of  jiousiiijr  and  this  t^orl  dL* 
iliiiiir,  lii;r  none  foecity  eoinpk'xe.s. 

I  think  n;.)iv  .heiielit.s,  ami  I  tliink  tJiis  has  alirady  Ikhmi  eoveivil:  ' 
Heed  (()  \)v  iniuie  lo  laisiivess.es  to  i-ia-oui-a-irc  theni  to' ioeatc  in  rural 
areas.  One  ihinu.-  that  we  have  found  is  that  our  in.siiranec  I'atos  are 
terriiiealiy  hiiiii  becan.se  of— well,  onr  tcnvn  is  not  able  to  all'ord  nde-  . 
(|nare  iii-e,  eipiipnieut  a)id  ue  are  iji  (.Mass  10,  wliich  is  the  hiLdiest  rate 
or  iiiii-hesl  ch-iss  t  h(>i-e  is.  "  "' 

More  ,111  S(a  ).  Sinee  the  l)n!!\-  of  p)vei'ninent  business  is  not  let  by 
eoinpetitive  bifldini;-.  luit  is  neu-citiated  and  is  on  a  cost-phis  l>asis.  it 
is  recoiuiuendivi  that  t!io  prime coni i-aetor  be  reqniivd  tosel  aside  a  per 
eentaifc  ofjhis  business  lo  S(a)  contractors. 

.Seventh,  better  nieiliod.s  of  <-onnnnnications  to  make  known  to  an 
Sin)  contr|ictoi'  or  potential  8(a)  contractor  in I'oi-niation  rc'i'ardin^ir 
•''Ha)  set-aside  (•<.)ntracts. 

Om\  oi  lier  thine-,  and  I  did  not  incbide  this  in  my  wj'itten  (ostimonv. 
J  lia(j  not  prGseiUed  it  t()  yon,  Senator  I'eilnioti.  because  this  inforniii- 
tiijn  jnst  cajM.^  to  nic  this  inorjiinii",  and  i  woukl'  iik-c  to  road  it.  Tbi.s  is 
ni  reii'ai'd  to  our  attcnii-)t  to— well,  first,  to  renew  onr  e.Kisting  con- 
tract and  tht>n,  .^•econil,_a  i"ler  we  wore  told  wo  could  not  renew  it,  tt)  trv 
:for  o!  her  coiMj-actors.  and  wc  had  written  our  local  SJlA  odicc  and  Iheii 
(me  of  our  directors  vrrote  the  regioinil  oflice.  in  Dailas  and  tliis  m- 
ronnation  was  ctdled  back  to  me  today,  so  {  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  ioltei-  really,  but  this  is  a  direct  quotation  of  a  letter  from  SBA  to 
our  vlirector,  wlru-h  was  ^Valter  Durbant  of  VCC  Venture  Cori).  in 
.Dallas.  ■  ^ 

I  )espite continued  efforts, ':.  e  h-.wi)  boon  unable  to  locate  suit- 
abh.'  requiromeiits  I'or  :iJi  additional  contract  for  l.,eeFac. 
Our  national  ollico  ha.s  been  unable  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
cooperation  from  the  ])i'oenri]i<j;'  ae'ency  -vvhicJi  iri:  essential  to 
the  S  (a)  ]iroo-ram.  AYe  have  actually  done  barm  to  some  busi- 
n(!sses  in  tliat,  followinir  an  initiai  comract,  foilow-up  sup- 
])ort  Avas  not  available,  'i'lris  resulted  in  the  financial  ruin  to 
tho.sc  whom  wc  wore  attempting  to  iissi.st. 

.^ry  reconunendation  Xo.  8  is  in  regard  to  this  .statement,  I  think  it  is 
a  sa<l  thinii;  tliat  a^?ejicies  cannot  cooperate.  1  think  this  in-oofram,  this 
^(a)  program,  could  be  a  terrific  jjrogram  as  applied  not  only  to  smull 
towns,  but  to  minority  contractoi's  all  ov  v  the  United  Stata-"  in  lara:er 
metropolitan  areas  as  it  is  being  done  i;  •,  Rut  I  would  like  to  see  the 
])rograjn  invf>.stiga ted  and  .some  n.iethoo  ol'  eliminating  potty  jealou.s- 
irs  or  interagency  rivalry,  or  whatever  exists. 

J  do  not  know  wiiat  tlie  cause  is.  T  know  that  we  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  renegotiating  anothei- eoim. set. 


CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  AND  AGENCY  RESPONSE 

CoXOKICSSlOXAFf  (yVKIiSIGUT 

The  Subcoiiiniittoe  on  Riu'al  Development  inhentod  ;i  iviajor  rosjjon- 
sibiJity  for  o^•orsight  of  FocTeral  aiioncios  as  a  result  of  Title  IX  of 
the  1070  farm,  bilf^wliich  bt?c:iinti  pjut  of  the  b.nv  just  weeks  before  llie 
riiibeommitjtcc  was  cstablislicd: 

Title  EX  requires  tliat  tlie  White  Iloii^e.  and  i-liof;e  aL''oneicH  wbicli 
are  affected,  present  five  annual  reports  to  Cono-re.ss,  "reflecting  the 
condition  of  rural  America.  ''^ 

Generally,  these  reports  arrived  late  and  Avore  not  resjionsi  ve.  I  ,  ;lie 
demands  of  Title  IX.  TJie  reasons  for  tlris  seemed  to  be  that  Uie  ix'- 
qiiirenients  of  the  hive  implied  that  tlio  agencies  ]i]'0 vide  vast  amounts 
of  information,  collectedi in  forms  in  wliich  it  liad  not  previoii,s!y-  Ix'eii 
conrpiJcd.  In  addition,  the  narrowness  of  the  time  factor  betwcfu 
passage  of  Title  IX  and  the  dates  when  the  first  reports  were  due, 
probal/ly  had  nuicJr  to  do  with  the  unj-osponsiveness  of  tiic  agencies. 

It  is  hoped  and  presumed  that  ensuino-  efl'orts  will  bo  more  coniplete. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  section  901  (a)  of  Title  IX,  wliicli  stipii- 
latcs  tliat  priority  must  be  giA^cn  to  rural  areas  in  the  location  ol"  new 
Federal  facilities,  was  watered  down  at  the  request  of  the  Oniee  of 
Management  and  the  Budget. 

The  legislation  as  signed  by  thePresident  now  calls  for  giviiig  sueli 
l)novr:;y  to  rural  places  "insofar  as  practicable."  This  eHectively'steri- 
r^^-.^fff^^^tiveness  Of  the  laAv  as  rural  location  of  ncAv  Federal 
xa cd it] es  is  concerned. 

Excerpts  from  three  of  the  five  Title  IX  reports  are  included  at  this 
pomt  m  tiie  report  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  some  inf onnation  on 
Federal  eilorts.  V  » 

,    REPORT  OX  GOVT.RXMEXT  SERVICES  TC  RUliAL  ASIEraCA'''' 

_  Selected  examples  of  successful  elforts  to  expand  tire  aA'aiJability  of 
I^cderal  programs  to  rural  people,  taker,  from  stjificments  by  agenices, 
are  as  follows  r  ^    &  ? 


>od  stam]>  program  began  opevation  in  230  non^metropolitan  Dro- 
If  as  durmg  FY  1970  iK^invHi  .u'eas.  An  additional  228  rural  coun-. 
ties  were  scheduled  for  op.^ratir'  r 

.1  i^i^:J"*^^^'>Politan  area'  f  '-^-^^^^^-rgraiits  for  HUD  increased  from 
thelpl  .3  mil!  ion  provklod  ix-r  A?  districts  in  1909,  to  5§2.7  million  for 
122  Mrmi<  m  1970 ;  gS.O  million  is jrianned  for  150  districts  in  1971. 
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Sixty  jHM'i'iMil  of  \\{'D  i)u])\\r  iiivWhy  lonns  diirinu'  FY  .li)7<)  \\\h'c 
:i[j|U'<>v('(l  i'or  |)roji»ct.s  in  iH)ii-jnt-trf))M)litjin  coiiuniMiit 

'itiv  Krn])loyniont  Sorviw  estahli.-htMt  HI  Hmallor  roiiiiiMiniiy  j\r'o- 
(XV'AU)  ollieos  diirinir  1070  whi(*h  opiM'atrd  in  ID  Stales  siM^vinn;  an 
aveva!j;*e  of  t  lireo  nirai  couiiiies  iiran  olTort  to  briny'" nK}lH^Y•!^i^'^  lv('  oin- 
ploynn'ut  r^ervict»s  to  rural  aiH^us. 
"  OKO  niadeloiial  H^crvicos  grants  of  ovlm- $G..^  li^iilion  rliirinu*FV  l!)7l) 
inuliM*  u  irrowinir  U^iral  aid  sorvici^->  proii'rani  for  non-int'h'opoliian 
aroari. 

N(*i£rhbor]iOod  liealtli  sivrviros  arc  rccoiviiiif:  liiorvasini!:  atlonlu^n  In 
]'ural  ari'a.s,  V>y  Apri]  11)70,  14  ]>rojiM'ts  won*  uudei'  way  ((^stinir  clillVr- 
(  :irial  rnniproliensive  lioalth  care  .^ystom  jnodcLs  in  nan-mot ropolitan 
art'as.  FcMloral  outlays duj'inn-FV  1!J7()  for  nei.iihborhood  In^altb  ceii^i'rs 
ill  jW(jd()nniial:(*l y  non-jnctropolilaii  aroas  totaled  $8.2  million. 

(.)]•  tlie  Oo  |nil)lit*  library  construction  j)r(>jcc(.s  api)rovcd  during  FV 
1;>70-  :]7  wen*  in  areas  of  less  tbaii  :^r>XK)0  poindation. 

Of  the  40  n<)U;Coininercial  t»ducational  and  rtuUo  stations  \vbi'*b 
I'GCtMved  F^ili^ra!  li'rants  totaling  .$5,4  million  durii^ii;  FY  lt)70,  more 
tban  hair  were  awarded  to  stations  in  nou-nu'tropolitau  ai'ea.s. 

About,  three- TourNis  of  the  $01  million  in  loans  aiul  .i;-rant  outlays 
])ro\'ided  !n)i]er  proirranis  oT  the  I*]conondc  I  )(M"elo|)niet]t  Adininis- 
ti'ati(jn  durini>'  the  lir:T:t-  half  oi'  FV  1S)70  were  utilized  in  non-nietj'O' 
[)olitau  areas. 

About  iiaif  of  the  Federally  administei'ed  projeets  unilci-  the  Vo- 
(\t.:ional  Fducation-Innovation  Pi'oiifram  wcu'e  focusett  o]\  younjv  ]>eo- 
pie  in  non-juernspolilan  areas. 

Or  the  78  ^^rM rent  Teaclier  Corps  j)i'ojectS5  ;>5  i)ercent.  assist  <;c])ool 
dAstivicts  in  no-f-nietropoiitan  areas  ineludijit]:  Appalachia,  the  Ozarks. 
nii<2:rant  area;5  iji  several  regions,  and  Indian  pojudations  in  six  States. 

Higber  edueat-ion — work-study  and  cooperative  education  grants 
for  instil utions  in  rurab  areas  increased  bv  alK)ut  20  j^ercent  in  FY 
107(K  / 

At)out-  tliree-fourths  of  Appalacl/nin  demonsti'ation  health  project 
grants  wcic  utilized  in  iK)n-met,roi)olitnn  ntvas  during  FY  1070, 

Of  the  total  of  million  in  hospital  construction  gi^a^V^s  under 
the  Ilill'Burton  program  I'or  FY  lt)70,  about  47  percent  w<  .J; utilized 
in  non-nietropobtan  areas. 

01*  tiie  7(54  fulbyear  progi^ains  under  Project  J  Tend  St:;  rt  a]>])roxi- 
niatoly  40  j)ercent  are  rurab 

Under  the  Aid  to  Fannlics  with  Dopendent  (Children  Program  spe- 
cial eni[ibasis  has  been  givcii  to  recruit  stialV  for  rural  area.s.  In  the 
southern  States,:  Jtbout  50  i^ercent^  of  tlicse  pi'ograms  serve  a  pre- 
dominantly rui'alpojHdation. 

Rural  electrification  and  tele[diono  service  has  been  given  a.  boost 
by  iu;tions  of  this  administration  in  support^of  cixnition  of  a  ucav 
|)Vivatc  electrification  bank  (National  Kura)  Utilities  Cooperative 
F^inance  Cooperation), 'iind  its  proposal  for  creation  of  a  mixed  own- 
orsbip  telephone  bank.  (Tiiis  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Sen:ito 
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(Inriiin-  the  Inst  .st^^^niini  of  llii'  ( 'oniz'rrr^^. )  Tlic  foniUM*  will  [u^nvidn 
snpiiltMiiOjitnl  (iiiiiiiriiin*  m  olivt  !'i(it*;i[i(n)  Ijori-^uvrrs  of  ahoiii  sr»o  mil- 
lion (lurijiir  FY  ]i)7-J.  Tin*  tt^loplioiu*  hjiiik  \v(?iikl  provide  :i(U!ct1  luaiis 
of  iibour        niillo'^  .hiriii.::*  l!)7ii. 

Despite  t he  iJiXM^-i'ess  ni;\(l('  in  oxtnuliiig  (ihi*  <:(M'vi<rs  ol'  FoUfral  pro- 
ii'rnini^  to  rni-iil  peo])]^',  imn^h  ?*iMnaiiis  to  Im  dam*  in  iiiiprovin^i:*  this  oni- 
roacl),  especiiilly  for uue  olMlio.  iiinii power,  odnratioiu  healtli  am!  othei 
l)umah  resoinre  i)ro*rriUii.s.  Such  elioi'ts  ar(^  iiiKltM-wtiy:  for  i\\a]Mi)h\ 
MiLUV.  has  boon,  increased  etl'ort  in  tlie  J.)o|,)art.niont  oT  Labor  in  the  [>ast 
year  to  extend  manpower  and  otOuM'  nervices  to  rural  ri^sidiMits.  Tivo 
projrramsh)  particular.  Opei'ation  Mainslreani  and  the  Sniailei'  i^nw-- 
nnnntics  Pj^ooToni  a[>pear  to  Iiave  provided  rui-al  ontrearh- 

Tlie  data  in  Mie  attached  tables  rtn*eal  that  rui'al  areas  are  i^eceivin^r 
about  tile  Jsame  proportion  of  progruni  ontlays.  ovei-alb  as  tiic^ir  shai-e 
of  national  population.  Tliey  receive  move  tJian  their  proih^.i'iifHiate 
share  of  outlays  of  selected  projji'ranis  of  USD  A,  USDO  and'SI^A,  but 
less  ovei^all  ot  Oieidtb,  education,  labor,  HUD,  IntLM-ior,- Jnstico  and 
OKO  i)rograni  outlays.  1'^liese  results  vary  Avidely  across  Stales. 

J^fajor  increases  iu  Federal  outlays  iu7isca]  yea i-  1070.  as  compared 
V\utli  iisoal  year  10()0,  occurred  in.  noii-SMS.V  areas  Tor  juost  oT  the 
selected  prou'ranis,  (Table  2.)  These  increases  wei-e  especially  si.ii*nili- 
cant  iu  tbe  case  of  rnnil  housiJia\  nian[)0wc3'  devclo[)nHMit  iind  trainiii^' 
])roa'ra]ns  of  HE'^A^*,  constrnction  ji'rants  for  waste  treatment  by  the 
I )cpai'tinent  of  Interioi^j  and  most  GEO  programs, 

Tlie  purpose  of  tbe  S^fSA-non-S^MSA  lireakdown  of  the  data  is  to 
compare  prou-j-nn  outhiy.-:,  witli  pO])nlation  distribntion.  Such  coiuparvi- 
sons,  Ivowevei*,  require  careful  injer})retation.  TJie  distribution  of  any 
^l»;i  veu  ^'edcral  prognnn  may  not  be  directly  p!'Oi)0]tiona]  to  tbe  po[)uh*- 
tiou  for  a  immbev  of  j'easons.  First,  tbe  iutended  bench'ciarios  of  tlie 
])rog]'aui  niuy  not  be  uniformly  distributed  o'c<)a'raphi<'al  ly.  Sonic  Ixuie-- 
ficiariea  may  be  more  costly  to  serve  tlian  otliers  andv  thei^eforc,  tbe 
funds  may  ]iot  be  distributed  uniformly  q^vqu  tbong^h  the  benefits  dcriv- 
^jn<>'  from  tbeni  may  be  so  distributed.  Also,  the  cost  of  delivery  to  sonie 
'])eople.  due  to  isolation  or  other  causes-  ma}^  be  probibiti ve.  S^Tum. pro- . 
ii'rams  Oiave  statutorv  limitations  wbicb  restrict  them  to  certaiVr  ii'co- 
<i'rapbical  ai-oas  pr  sizes  of  cities.  Additionally,  the  reported  i)olnt  or 
coimty  of  delivery  of  Federal  funds  may  not  be  tire  ultimate  destinn- 
tioif'of  tlie  financial  assistwice.  Despite  tbese  limitations,  l-lie  data  do 
indicate;  ixon.crally,  availability  of  Federal  proo-ram  services  to  rural 
people. 

Tbis  report  hi^]ilip:hts  some  of  tbe  Fedei'al  pro,aTauviniprovtunents 
tliat  bave  been  aiid^vill  be  made  in  iion-metropobtan  aivas.  It  also  in- 
dicates tbat  tbere  are  certam  diffir^ulties  wliicOi  remai u  to  Ije  overcome  in 
attainini*:  tbe  desired  levels  of  economic  and  social  de\-eloi>nHmt  in  non- 
]netvopolitan  areas.AVbile  final  attainment  of  these  development  ol  )jec- 
ti res  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  it  is  a  task  on  wliicb  major  stiades  forward 
bayt*  ])eeji  made,  and  to  which  this  Acbninistration  is  firmly  committed. 

\  ir  dedication  and  persfervance  by  all  levels  of  Governmentvthese 
.  jO  jecti  ves  (?/:m  and  io?Zn:)C  attained. 
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LocATTON  or  Nkw  FiiDi-itAT.  Oi-ricKS  Axi>  Otjiki:  Facilitiks'^* 

XinnbcM-  of  Mu'oncios  whh  reportable  actions  durinii'  the  period 

Xovonibor  :50,  l.DTO  I  ]iron;i:li  Jinic  oO,  10?]   10 

Total  munbor  oJ-  new  facilities  located   555 

]ironlcout  hy  aiifciicy  of  jiew  fiicilitics : 

J)epartment  of  Ag'iiculturo^^   SO 

Department  of  "Coniinerce^^  .   10 

Department  of  Defense  .   00 

Department  of  Hoaltli,  Education,  and  Welfare   12 

.1  )opaitment  of  tlie  Inferior  .   1 0 

Depai'tment  of  Justice  .  .  i   1 

Department  of  Labor—  -  ^  GT 

Department  of  Transportation--.-  .  ,   20 

.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority   3 

General  tiervices  Administration  (Acquired  for)  : 

Department  of  Agriculture  :   20 

Department  of  Commerce^-—  ---^  .   2 

Department  of  Defense  »   122 

.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare   2:1 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development   4 

Department  cxf  the  Interior  .   20 

Department  of  rfustice   S 

Department  of  Labor   13 

Department  of  Transportation   .   T 

-  Department  of  the  Treasury,-...--^   24 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  ^„   0 

Executive  Oflice  of  the  Pj'csidcnt---  -   0 

General  Services  Administration.-  _^  .  4 

Government  Printing  Office  :   1 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration   1 

Selective  Service  System  ^   2 

ILS.  District  Courts  .   ^> 

Congressional  Acquisitions  ^  ^   4 

Miscellaneous  ^   4 

^    Total  GSA  Acqiusitions  „.^._,„.  ,..286 

Number  of  cilices  or  facilities  located  in  areas  of  low  population 

density  (see  Definitions)  :  .  .  225 

Number  of  employees  inA'Olvcd—^--  .   8, 119 

Number  of  ofliccs'or  facilities  located  in  areas  of  high  popida- 

tion  density  (see  Definitions)  ^   '  .330 

Number  of  employees  involved  -  .   4,913 

Percentajie  of  now  xacilities  located  in  areas  of  low  population 

dousitv  --L-._«^,_  ---^  .   40.  5 

Percentage  of  new  facilities  located  in  areas  of  liigh  population 

density  „  1  „r   59.  5 

Total  number  of  employees  involved- 1-.  13,032 

Per'?c^'itage  of  employee^  iuvoh'ed  at  facilities  located  in  areas  of 

loiv  population  density-  ,^  i-^  .  -  02,3 

Percentage  of  employees  involved  at  facilities  located  in  areas 

of  high  population  density^  .   37.7 

^First  runiii.'il  report  sjuhmlttod  to  Congruss  pnrsnant  to  Section  901  (!)),  P.L.  91-524, 
tlK*  v\griciatural  Act  of  19V0,  datecr  September  1971. 
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Kepout  ox  AssisTANi'i:  h'  ^kxx.-m  i:n  iiv  -j  riK  Dj:rAi{  i\>n;xT>;  of  Aoiiicul- 
PliAxxixo  DrsTRTCTS  Tx  FY  1071 

su:snrAKY 

As  or  Juno  MO,  lUTl,  ;18  /lilaiori  \uu\  olliduily  doliiieaji^cl  sukslutc^  plan- 
Jihig  jiiul  (leveloj)ment  disa-iots  lor  all  or  incist  irooijt'ra{)Iuc  uroas-  Of  the 
districts  included  in  tliL^se  :18  si  ale  systoius^  approximntoly  55  j.  'r- 
conr  bad  some  type  of  oro-;un/ati(>n.  y:e'ncii*ally' consist in^-  of  a  polii'y 
l:)oa  I'd  a  nd  ail  opci'atiji .sta  1^ 

rrincipa]  fosponsibilities  of  these  district  orii^ani/utions  'ire  ooni- 
prehejisj  v'c  and  Dnictional  plainiintr ;  e(K)rdi!iat  i()n  ol'  plaiuiin<i: done  by 
uuil^of  local  *i'overjnneiit  and  o( Jiei'  or.n'anizai  ioiii^  witliin. the  area  ;  tecli- 
nical  assistance  to  l(K:aI  governments  in  planning  and  a(bnini<5trat.ioix: 
and  review  an<l  coordination  ot;  certain  Federally-assisted  ])rojects.  ... 

^lajoi'  rocojmnendations  were  Jnade  to  tbe  Congress  in  FY  1071  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  tlie  iini)i'ovenient  of  the  pbundnir  iuid 
management  function  of  statv\  and  local  g'overniueutj  to  irive  the.se^units 
of  ii'overnnient  inoi'c  flexibility  in  using' Federal  assistance  to  tran.sbite 
l)Ians  into  pi'inrity  nction  ])rogram?^.  and  tcj  encoiiragx*  plamrnrg  and 
development  on  an  area vride  basis. 

J)epartjnent  of  Hraisijjg  and  F!'l>an  I >e\'elo])menl  policy  is  to  in- 
crease state  participat  ion  in  llie  tubninistration  of  tlie  coinprebensive 
l>i;uuiing  a>sistaia'e  (7(11 )  i)i*ograni  an<l  to  encom-age  planning  bv  ai'ea" 
wide  oi'aani/ations  for  l)otl)  mctroi)olitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
rv\i!-i()ns.  Foi'ty-five  pej'cCMit  of  f  lie  ^r»0  million  ITl^I)  made  available  to 
stares  und  locidities  for  compi'oliensive  planning  in  FY  .1071  was  for 
areiiwide  organizations.  Of  tbis  amount,  $'5.4  miirion  in  grants  were 
made  for  155  iionmel  I'opolitan  j^lannijig  districts,  iiicbKling  Ecoi^^^^^ 
Dovoloi>nient  Disti-icts.  in'*M  states.  ('I'bivS  compares  witli  $2.S  nnllion 
for  i:il  districts  in  FY  1070  and  $1.4  million  for  01  districts  in  FY 
lOGO.) 

Most  areawide  planning  agencies,  inclnding  nojnnetropoliian  dis- 
tricts, also  received  financial  svn)port  from  a  A'ai'iety  of  Federal  func- 
t  ional.asistance  pi'og?^anis.  o.g\,  planning  for  air  and  surface  transj^or- 
tation  needs,  community  facilities*  healtli  facilities  and  services,  and 
la\\;  enforcement.  Tt  is  ostinuited  tbat  funds  available  in  FY  -071 
tbrbugli  these  ard  fjfber  functional  ]>rogranis  for  areawide  ]^lnnning 
were  about  tln'c  tinies  the  amourds  received  by  regi<i7n\l  agei^cie? 
througli  HUD  conrprehonsive  planning  assistan<'e.  i 

On  the  average,  regional  j.danning  an/1  deveh^pnjent'  agencies 
received  about  00  percenr-  of  theii*  funds  from  Federal  grants,  in- 
clnding functional  ])lanning  assistance.  The  remainder  Avas  derived 
from  .state  aiid  local  contributions. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Agricidtnre  in  FY  1971  issued  guidelines  to  . 
state  Eural  Development  Committees  to  increase  tlie  pari-icipation  of 
sttite.  planning  agencies  in  the  Avork  of  tbe  eomniittees  and  assni^e 
coordination  between  tbe  Agriculture  Department  and  tbe  planning- 
agencies  in  designating-  iionniotropblitan  distiMcts  and  assisting*  in 
their  organization. 

*This  report.  Is  sulimittcul  to  tlKi.Conffregs  annually  puvj^uant  to  Sr^ctinn  ^jOl  fc).  Pi. 
524.  the  Agricnltural  Act  of  1970.  Tbe  initial  report  -sx'as  suhmitted  In  Xaveinber  1070, 
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sSioii  siirvk-es  of  the  Land  Gfuiit  Col'feirtjs  and  ruivoi-sitics  mid  state 
forestry  depjulmcsits,  ^jrovided  as  estiinuted  2ob  nittii-years  of  tMi- 
nical,  inanagenieiit,  and  educational  assistance  to  states  and  iion- 
nietropolit4in  districts  funded  by  PIUD.  Departiiieiit  personnel  also 
assisted  m  the  pro<ri'ams  of  a  ^•ariety  of  other  local  planiiinc;  a'-'eiu-ies. 
including  metroijolitan  councils  of 'governments,  Economic  ijevolop- 
nient  Districts,  and  regional  planning  connnissions. 

In  FY  10/1  the  Department  also:'  (1)  inaugurated  pilot  programs 
in  five  states  to  test  improved  methods  of  ^vorki2lg  with  district"^\''-eii- 
cies  on  connnon  development  plans  and  programs:  (2)  cxpandocf  tlu; 
Kesource  Conscrvotion  and  Development  program  to  additional  areas 
ajid  took  action  to  relate  boujidaries  and  work  programs  to  those  of 
state-designated  districts:  and  (?>)  increased  coopoi-ation  wirh  non- 
government organizations  assisting  in  disti-ict  planning.  " 

.STATK  ORGAXIZATIOX   OK  I'LANNlXO  DISTinCTS 

_Infitiehced  hy  the  need  fov  increased  coopeiation  among  local  juris- 
dictions on  planning  and  development  matters  that  are  regional  in 
scope,  the  ^rrowing  importance  of  iiitegj-ated  state  planjiinn:,  an«I 
Federal  policies  and  program  requirements,  an  increasing  niunber  of 
states  have  adopted  a  snbstate  regional  approach  to  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  program  coordination! 

As  of  June  30,  19T1,  38  states  had'  «.>.kcn  oliicial  action  to  delirieate 
a  system  of  i>lanning  and  developmeiic  districts  for  all  or  most  nvo- 
graphic  areas.  A  total  of  470  districts  Avcre  included  in  the  ?*S  state 
systems.  For  those  states  where  counties  (j-ather  than  townships)  aj-e 
the  building  block  units,  the  districts  averaged  slightly  more  than  (> 
counties. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  delineated  disti-icts  have  an  organization, 
generally  consisting  of  a  policy  board  (or  connnission)  of  local  elected 
officials  representing  the  area  and  an  opei-ating  staff.  Some  state- 
designated  districts  are  cotei-mijious  with  the  geogj-aphic.  area  of  a 
regional  planning  commission,  Economic  Dcvelopi'iient  District,  coun- 
cil of  govermnents  or  other  niultijurisdictional  unit  orgaiiized  piior 
to  statewide  districting.  The  existing  areawide  agency  may  then  be- 
couK^  tJie  operating  agency  for  the  state-designpted  district. 

In  approximately  20  states,  these  districts  a r.w  noM'  an  important 
means  of  providing  planning  services,  coordinating  project  assistance, 
strengthening  local  govei-nmeiit,  and  assisting  in  state  program  ad- 
ministration. In  18  additional  states,  districts  liave  been  c^lineatcd 
and  planning  agencies  are  being  established  in  those  wdiere  public 
opinion  and  other  factors  are  favorable.  In  the  remaining  states,  no 
plans  have  been  announced  as  yet  to  develop  a  system  of  districts, 
although  individual  regional  plaDning  organizationii'  are  operating.^ 

PROGRAM  ESrpHASIS  OF  DISTRICT  AGENCIES 

_  Pirograms  of  substate  district  agencies  are  shaped  by  several  f  actors. 
Of  particular  importance  arefinancial  resources  available  for  staffing, 
critical  problems  of  the  area  that  may  require  immediate  attention, 
the  interests  of  local  ptublic  officials,  state  programming,  and  Federal 

^Appendte  A:  State  Action  Toicard  EBtaWshmcnt  of  Suistaie-DiatrictB.' 
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]»Ia?vhiii<j:  and  related  administrative  J'or|niroiv:ents.  Ho^vrvcl^  tiie  work 
jjj-ooTunis  of  Miost  ajLreneies  usually  include  tlie  t'ol'oAvinir : 

Com.prchcnsive'  Planmnff. — Conducting  a  continuinir  i^rojrrani  of 
lilanning"  for  the  basic  pJiysical.  economic,  and  social  needs  of  the  sub- 
state  region,  with  particiilar  em])hasis  on  functional  building  blocks 
of  a  regional  comprehensive  program,  surli  as  traji^portation,  water 
tinality,  housing,  health,  vocational  education,  industrv  development, 
etc. 

/Vrt7?^;;?ir/  6'd?p?Y/2r<rir;;o??. — Promoting  coordination  among  the  many 
dill'ercnt  phmning  activities  going  forward  in  the  region  that  nuiy  be 
sponsored  by  local  general  ].)urpose  g<u-ei'inuentr-',  special  districts, 
state  and  Federal  agencies  and    "  lers. 

TecliiY^cal  A^nhHtcmce, — Proviaing  local  governments  in  the  aiva  of 
the  district  with  i^lanning  services  and  management  advice  and  help- 
ing these  governm.ents  coopenite  to  increase  efliciency  and  reduce  ad- 
nunistrafch'e  duplication  and  overlap  within  the  region. 

Oleimnghovse  Eevleivs. — Sei'ving  as  tlie  clearinghouse  for  the  re- 
view and  coordination  of  selected '^Fedoi-ally-asr^isted  programs  and 
j>rojects. 

District  planinng  and  development  :tgencies  are  mainly  advisory. 
They  lack  such  nori?  *vernmental  ])owers  as  authority  to  tax,  to 
administei^  land  use  ^l^,  and  to  exercise  the  ])olice  j>ower,  and 

such  responsibilities  as  the  direct  0])eration  of  public  facilities.  To 
implement  their  i^Jaiis^  proposals,  and  decisions,  tliey  rely  principally 
on  elected  representatives  of  local  governments  in'^the  area  and  the 
coopei-ation  of  _ 'federal  and  state  agencies.  Their  legal  basis  is  either 
a  sj^ecific  enab'i^.^;g  act  passed  by  the  le.rislatuve  for  the  pui'pose  of 
establishing  substate  planning  and  devet.  nnent  districts,  as  in  Min- 
nesota, Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  for  example,  or  general  pur- 
pose planning  statutes  that  permit  local  jurisdictions  to  enter  iiito  a 
compact  for  regional  planning  and  related  ]nirposes. 

KKe0:M3rKNDATIOXS  TO  i:^tJ'KOVK  STA'n-:  PTvAXXlXG  ADMINISTRATION 

In  FY  1971  several  important  i-econnneudations  were  made  to  pro- 
vide additional  Federal  funding  for  the  improvement  of  the  planning 
and  maiiagemeiit  function  of  state  and  local  government,  to  give  these 
units  of  government  more  flexiblity  in  usiiig  Federal  assistance  to 
translate  plans  into  priority  action  programs,  and  to  encourage  plan- 
ning aiul  development  on  an  areawide  basis. 

The  special  revenue  sharing  proposals  of  the  President  now  (Sep- 
tember 1971)  before  the  Congress  wovM  increase  funds  available  for^ 
comprehensive  planning  by  states,  localities,  and  regional  agencies 
and  would  enal;>le  them  to' improve  manageyient  services  critical  to- 
successful  plan  implementation.  A  provision  is  included  in  tiie  rural 
revenue  sharing  proposal  requiring  planninf^  by  states  and  substate- 
districts/ 

Over  and  above  the  specific  revenue  sharing  provisions,  the  general 
pi'inciple  of  giving  state  and  local  governments  discretion  within  a 
broad  categorical  area  as  to  how  and  for  what  they  spend  the  Federal 
fimds  provided  should  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  govemoi-s  and  their 
stiifs  in  improving  state  planning  and  supporting  substate  regional 
agencies. 


liu'lu(lr<l  in  tlir  nrliuii  i*oveniu*  sh:irin'j.'  proopr^jil  is  a  nt^w  piVi^Lfnun  o!* 
planniiiii"  uiul  inanriiL'tMnent  u>sisiaiu*e  to  slates.  af(»awuli*  airiMicios,  and 
lor-ilities  that  would  tako  thr  [.larr  ofthi^  pivsenr  cninpri'luMisi  ve  plan- 
JiiniT  nssistanfc  [)r()gj*ain  aduiinistiMXHl  l»v  lU'l).  UndiT  ilie  ])r<)pnsal. 
SIOO  million  would  hv  usihI  for  <^i-ants  to  !j(di>  stato  and  local  irovcrn- 
niLMits  bnild  u])  llicir  capacitv  to  govern  otTod  i voJy.  TUi^  pi-ojiosal 
placets  new  eniplnisis  on  tho  croation  of  a  eomprohensive  nianni:<Mnenr 
jrror'cs.s  ujid  ties.  iojft.'tluii*  planning  and  i>lan  ini])UMno,n(ati<)n. 

JIJTl)  wonid  Ijo  able  to  ijicroaso  its  proscMit  assistaneo  to  states  in 
providing  leadership  and  technical  services  to  local  goverinncnts  in 
|;rei)arin*r  nud  carrying  out  plans.  Sucli  assistanre  is  made  available 
either  directly  by  the  s^tate  or  by  areaAvide  airencies  (<]istricts)  d(\^ig- 
nated  ]>y  th(^  Mate.  I'nder  the  J»!ajniinu;  and  nianageuKMit  assistrinee 
l>roirran'K  states  Avould  alsf)  Ixv  cxpt^cted'  to  help  local  govei-nuients  and 
areavi*id(»  afrruieies  initiate  aiid  ]u-epare  })hins  aivd  meet  oMum*  st)eeial 
n^venue  sharing  prograni  requirements. 

Tlie  President  in  FY  1971  also  rcconnneuded  legislation  to  pi'ovide 
:;^10n  million  Over  a  live-year  period  to  eucoui-age  the  states,  in  coop- 
eration with  local  governments,  to  assunie  1aiu{  use  ]>lnnning  and  reg- 
idatory  authority  over  critical  environmental  areas,  i.e..  wetlaiids  ami 
fIo(Kl  I'da.ijiS,  aiicVlands  aroiuid  key  transi)ortation  facililies.  large  s<-aK* 
dovelopments  uud  surrouiuling  new  comnuuHties, 'Distru't  i>lanning 
aa^i'ncies  estaljlished  and  supported  hy  tbe  state  would  haA'c  an  impor- 
tanl  role  in  tlic  administration  of  tliis  progrnnu  since  niany  of  these 
critical  land  use  issues  cut  across  the  boundaries  of  local  jurisdictions. 

In  Iris  message  transmitting  to  Congress  the  CVnmei]  on  l^nviron- 
n^«*!/tal  Quality's  firsr  annual"  i^eport  (August  1970),  the  President 
said.  ''Tlu^  !.)roVjlems  of  ui'l>anizatioiK  of  resource  management,  ami  of 
land  and  water  use  generally  can  only  be  met  by  con^iirehcnsivc  ap- 
proaches wMch.  take  into  account  the  widest  range  of  social,  eeonnmie, 
and  ecological  (Concerns.  I  believe  ^ve  nuist  Avork  towaj'd  the  develoi)- 
niei;t  '.)/  a  uatit)iial  land  use  policy  lo  i>e  carrii'd  ontl)y  arr  eiVec^tive 
partuel'ship  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  t<^getlier  and, 
where  aiDpropriate,  with  new  regional  institutional  arrangements/" 

Oiiiee  ot'  LManagenK^nt  and  ]>udget Circular  A-5^r^'"'  is  aimed  at  en- 
couraging intergovernnienta/l  planning  and  jn'ojt»ct  rt^ciew  and  en- 
abling states  to  establish  machinery  to  oofjrdiiiate  Kederally-assi.sted 
})lainiing  and  developmejit.  In  I'ebruary  1071  a-  revision  of*  the  circular 
was  released  to  include  environyr.eiital  inipact  [provisions  and  broa-^ien 
ihe  scope  of  the  circular  to  cover  aclditional  Federa;l  programs^  par- 
ticnlarly  those  of  IllTs:). 

As  of  Jnne  30,  1971,  governors  of  30  siates  liad  designated  170 
sulvState  I'egibnal  ^  iearinghouses  uutlei'  the  03I1^)  ])roce(hn'e  to  r(*view 
l>roject  proi)Osals  of  subjurisdictions  seeking  fuianchig.  liegiojud 
cjettringhouses  sei-vc  ])i'incipal]y  npnmelropolltan  areas.  In  a<hlition 
•jOS  nietro])olitan  clearinghouses  also  were  cfesignattid.  A  total  of  l,otH) 
«*ounties  now  are  included  in  both'nH^tro[)olitan  and  r(\a"ional  clearing-, 
liouse  ar^eas.  In  most  cases*  agencies  ser^■i)lg  iis  ch^aivinghouses  bu*  the 
evaluation,  review,  and  coordination  of  Federally-  assisted  programs 
are  also  the  designated  substate  planning  districts  for  the  area. 


♦Thjs  OMn  Circular  ImploinGuts  Section  204  of  tbe  Beinonstrntlon  Cities  ana  MotropoUtan 
D(»volorriHMit  Act  of  lOCC:  Mie  Intcrsrovornmentnl  Cooporatioij  Act  of  IDOS ;  niul  the 
N;Uion;n  Kiivironmont  Poliev  Act  of  lOGU. 
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('o()r<liiian»>ii  <-»>ini.iclu'nsivc  mikI  riiiicl i»>nii]  plnmiiiiif  nt  ilu^^liilf 
(list ri.-t  level  Lsa  i.fiii.-i|.al  objective  of  thr  0MB  ciivuhir.  F('(](.7-iil 
n.iroiK-ics  arc.  riMinii-t-d.  \vluin'\-ci'  jiossihlo.  f<>  iist«  sr.'iti'-tl('sii:-ii;Ur(l  i)i:ni- 
iiin<r  (l('V<'lo|»nuMir  (lisrricts  in  :»<lminist(M  iiiii-  ji ivawi'dc-  pliiimiii"- 
ri'<|iiiiTin('ii(H  (•<)iu)('<'tt'fl  wi(!i  ocrtaiii  {.ro-rraiius  thoy  fund. 

It  IS  also  OMIi  policy  to  wuvk  witii  tlu-  10  I-Vdt'rtil  Ron-iou-n  (\,!in- 
rWs  ni  al!iiMiin-\:r,.,,i,-nii)jn<.  l,o,,,K].ii.j,..^  Fcdci-all v-assistcd  ithiimin'r 
:>ivas  witii  those  ol'  stato-s|t'i,i.iriijUi'il  i.Iaiiiiijiii-'  and  (IcveloDmcut 
«li.st  ficts.  '  - 

llUl)  rOLK-lKS  PKOMOTB  AlfKAWinK  ]M.AX  X  IXC 

Addrcssiiin:  the  r.S.  (  onrei-enco  of  iMavors  in  .June  11)7].  the  Sccrc- 
tary  oi  IIonsm<r  and  \'\\)un  J>ve.]oi>ni(>Tit  sai<i.  "'WV  imist  \)hu-v  hi- 
cioasma'  cnijjliasis  upon  appmaclies  that  will  .enhance  t\w  inherent 
inextncahle  nnity  of  the  ival  citios  oi-  metropolitan  ai-ea.s— aiid  that 
will  enai)lo  thein  to  become  incroa&in'il v  vial)le  and  snliiriont  iii  their 
own  ri<rht.  '{"his  puts  new  omphasis  on  inetroi>olitan  and  arcawi<le 
pianninir,  action,  and  dcA  elo])nient.'" 

Ill'])  iiiKtructions  Tor  adiijiiiisti-ation  of  the  coni])i-eheiisive  plan- 
nmg  assistance  (701)  program  were  revised  hite,  in  KV  ]<171  to  place 
nuTcased  emphasis  on  areawide  planning  for  both  i-unil  and  nrbaii 
areas  and  improve  coordination  anion<r  t^lj^.  nianv  ditlerent  planning- 
])ro_i»rams of  local  ii'ovei'innents. 

TJie  new  instructions  ])oint  out  th;Jt  conipivbensi >  c  planninn- eii;ii)Ic-s 
state  and  loc"  .1  o-ovei-innents  and  area-wide  oriiant/ations  to  formnhiti- 
Jind  coordniate  cmnnunnty  development  sti-ate-iies  and  manaociPcnt 
decisions.  Anions;-  the  niajoi-  plannin.o;  <r,i:i1;;  described  is  orderlv"*]  -^i- 
cal  «,n-owth  t.]iroiin:li  jjlanninir  and  development  on  a  state  and  aVeawifH' 
basis,  niclndniir  eU'ectivc  linkages  amono-  inrisdictions  within  an  jm-cm 
A  .;>rincipal  activity  elio-ible  for  J I  [ '  I)  f„ndini.-  is  State  teclmicjv).  a>^- 
sistaiice  to  local  ^rovermnents  and  ai-eawide  aiieiicies.  iiu-fndiiK--  as^i'^t- 
aiice  in  .settm-r  iij)  a  plannini*-  a.aencv  for  a  substate  district  " 

lU'l)  IS  enconrao-mo-  i)lannino-  airencies.  inclndin-:  those  scrvin-- 
niii  ticoiinty  aivas,  t<)  biiiicl  iiidi()iise  .-^tatr  <-apabilittes.  Ai.-en(-^^ 
witii  (01  funds  nm.st  demonstrate  they  em]»lov  a  stall' adequate  to  carrv 
out  the  i)ropose![  jn'oirram.  In  line  with  OAIH  Circular  V-!)-')  cited 
previousiy  the.  UV])  instructions  point  out  that,  -Where the  state  l-ns 
t'slahlished  substate  plauDin-  and  d(rvelopinent  areas  or  districts  the 
l)oimdaries  oi  the  proposed  areawide  i)ranniui.-  jurisdictions  (to  receive 
a  .-irant  lor  com[n-eliens!ve  phinnina)  should  conform  to  the  «tate- 
designated  areas.  ' 

Mlil)  also  tries  to  maximize  tiie  ijarticii>ation  of  loeal  4.-overmueiit 
otii,-ials m  the  policy  direction  i)f  i)lannino-  proirranis  of  area  and  dis- 
Tiot.  or<>-anizati<)ns  assisted.  Fiider  the  revised'  HUD  insti-iictions  at 
east^,  two-thirds  o  the  .ii-oyernin.u-  board  of  tlie  organization  must  be 
local  elected  o«i.:ials  or  their  repre.seiitati ve.s.  Tlie.^^e  oflieials  nmst  roDre- 
sent  at  least  ^  5  percent  of  the  area's  population.  Monibershin  in  tJie 
oro-anuation  must  also  be  open  to  all  units  of  lieueral  local  "•overn- 
iiu  nt  within  the  mintieounty  area  served.       '  '  " 


In  pait,  because  of  the  growing  emi)hasis  on  substate  reirionai  idan- 
ig^and  i>rooTamnii]ig  m  cojuiectiou  with  Fedei^al  activYties  and  in 
part  becaiise.  of  the  increased  state  a lul  local  int,cre.st  m  oriiaiiizin- 
substate  districts  for  regional  programming,  IITJD  Jias  .sliarplv  in"- 
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creusiHl  fuudinir  of  noiunotropolitan  aistricL-^  in  tlio  past  thwy  liscal 
vvtivs.  as  well  as  ot  other  cuvawide.  plaiuiinj^^  i>ron:rains.  Ai)j)roxhHatelv 
4;j  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for  conipJvJionsive  i>l:uinni,i:-  \n 
VY  1071  helped  supp^Mt,  tlie  pro^iiranis  of  areawide  plannin^ii'  orga- 
nizations. ^ 


Jiiiral  lieveunc  Sharinif 

In  1!)T1,  President  Nixon  had  introduced  a  Spe-eial  lieveuiie  Sharing 
bill  for  rural  conmiunity  developjuent.  ^ince  this  approach  was  iu- 
ju>vative  and  soniewliat  diireriMit  in  forn[  from  previous  attempts  to 
assist  rural  development,  tlu^  Suljconunittee  held  extensi\T.  hearings 
on  tJio  lej^islation  {s.  1(512).  Jn  addition,  the  suhconunittee  prepared 
(piest1*ans  for  response  fronvthe  Jiepailment  of  ^Ngriculturc,  tlie 
JJepaitmeiit  of  J  lousing  ami  Urban  Developmont  and  the  Tiv;isurv 
Departnuent. 

The  response  Was  careful  and  thorough.  It  provided  a  wealth  or 
inforiuatioii  on  how  the  applicatjion  of  rural  revenue  sharing  would 
a  Ifect  the  people  of  the  countryside. 

Following  is  a  small  poition  of  this  material : 

!•  IMrACr  ox  XATIOXAI.  liALANCKI)  iiUOWTlI  rOWGY  (ITrLK  IX  OF  AtJIUCUL- 
^^JTUAl.  A("r  OK  lt*70)  t.'F  TICKS lOKX^r^S  REVKXUK  SHAUlNO  AND  lUlOKC^AXI- 

zA'rujN  rjtorosAi.s 

Pleme  provide  for  Record  an  eMlmute  of  the  effect  )f pan  farm 
faruUj  iiUiome  of  adoption  of  the  rural  recenue  ^"^harinc/  pro/n,^>i<d,  Wdl 
the  contimvplated  proyram  tend  (o  inereme  or  decrea^se  the  hicome  of 
atifpical^adeqifateconrmerGkil^ 

Becrctary  ITaudin.  The  rural  revenue  sharing  program  is  designed 
to  gi\e  decision-uialvers  closest-  to  problems  tlie  means  to  solve  i)rob- 
lenis.  It  is  not  designed  to  assure  an  adequate  food  supply,  nor  to 
maintain  or  improve  farm  iiu^ome.  Xational  programs  with  those  objec- 
tives will  be  maiiituined. 

It  is  possible  that  local  decisions  might  affect  farm  income  iiiuler 
tlie  revenue  sharing  proposal.  The  program  would  l)e  exjjccted  to  be 
heutral  vvith  regard  to  farm  iiu*ome,  e\vu  though  it  would  be  of  gen- 
eral benefit  to  the  farm  and  rural  ]>opuhLtion. 

Do  f/att  rmiaJlte  the  rarat  rerenue  i^harlng  propo^^al  as  harinr/  any 
effect  m  wiprdring  the  bar(jahi*u<f  poire r  of  famter'i  and  ranrhers  in 
the  market  place i'^ 

^Secretary  Haiu^iSt.  ^^'ot  directly.  The  ]>rogram  is  not  dcsigjied  for 
this  imrpose  and  is  not  ex]Xicied  to  have  a  signliictmt  effect  on  farmer 
bargaining  power.  ; 

What  effect  will  rnral  rerenve  sharing  have  on  the  price-^  and  in- 
eomss  received  hy  the  farmers?  .    ..  i- 

Secretary  H/\koix,  It  is  not  expected  to  have  a  signihcaiit  direct 
ie  fleet. 

RURAL-URBAN  BALANCE 

In  fvri^ier  exploration  of  Secretary  Connaihfs  reply  to  Senator 
Bellmon  on  page  71  of  the  tmnscHpt term^  of  tlie  rural  area^  get- 
ting a  fair  share,  it  is  tlie  pui^mse  of  Co'iigreBS.  as  expressed  in  TitHe 
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IX  of  the  Farm.  Art  la.si  ,jr,u'.  ,n><l  h,  Title  Til  of  the  flou.vnn  a>ui 
t  H>an.  Development  AH  of  hf.^t  year.  ,nul  „,s  r-^-pi-r.^x,',/  hi  mnnnous 
7//«/f-.v  and  statement.  t/w  Pre-shfent  of  thf>  T/nited  States-,  that 
the  .\ <dto>,.  Hhouhl  vudertaK-e.  poUrJes  to  hiunq  about  a  more  an/fonn 
<j<'oilrapl,,r.  fU.^ti-,h,tt>on.  of  popvJatJo,..  joIk  mnt  eranonue  opportn- 
ryttr.s  nitjux  eonntri/.  ^YanUt},c  Admhtht vatlon  appwre  the  l,aJ,nm- 
rn<l  lip  of  the  niraj  rrrenae  xhaelng  dolJuv  anwvntx  In  eompanxon  vJth 
tlie  fa.nd-s  provide,/  for  urban.  communUy  derelopnmnt  so  that  xarh 
betfrr  Imlanre  iroatd  help  rererse  the  trend     oiitmh/ratJon  from  rami 

SiMT<'{.:i.rv  ITaudi.v.  A  majui-  purpose  in  the,  i-o\  cmiuo  .sluii  iiia-  urono'^iil^ 
IS  to  |-,rovKle.  :m  oquit!il>lp  distrihuHon  of  fmi'ls  for  fointuiiiiitv  (Um  i'I- 
opiiiciU,  iK'twe^Mi  runil  and  wvhxxxx  areas.  H.^eaii^o  nira!  coninninitii'^ 
now  lair  Mie  itrhan  area.s  in  oflV.vt  aiul  it^sonrco.s  for  tliis  dt'volopnu-nt, 
tlic.  halanc-e  providod  In-  the,  re\  einio  ^harincr  proposals  wilK  in  fact 
i-oMtnhnt^.  to  the  rural  dpvelopnwnt  obioctivo  of  a  more  uniform  .reo- 
^raplnc  cfistnhntioii  of  population,  jobs,  and  eeonomif.  opportiiniTie^. 
V\  0  do  not  believe  a  lialanein":  of  intra]  and  urban  re\  enne  sliarino-  f  nnd« 
into  ecjna.1  >:ized  .shares  is  necessary  for  acconiplisliino-  this  rural  devel- 
opment ob]ef:tive. 

iroue.vei-,  the  leu-islatioii  proposed  i)v  the  Prei^ident  does  not  limit 
the  aniuial  amoiints  to  Ije.  appropriated.  The  rural  development  revenue 
Kliatin.ff  hi U  authorizes  appropriations  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
JUM-es-sjirv.  If  experience  nidieates  a  need  for  altei-ino-  the  balance  or 
totals  proposed  for  FY  1972,  thi.s  can  be  dealt  witti  in  the  aiinual 
hndiief  and  appropriation.s  pi  oces.s  as  necessary. 

^/ f  ?  l^Vi^'  ^^'f  '"^""^^  fgures  of  $2  hWhii  for  vvban.  revenue  s^havwq 
and  M  tn/Jwn  f07^  rural  reeenve  s^harhuf  arrived  at?  If  the  Conore^'i'ii 
and  the  President's!  purpo.^e  in  encoura.qinci  rural  deveLopmc-ni.  U  to 
rererse  the  flov:  of  migration,  so  to  reduee  the  proportion,  of  vrlum 
avd  mrream  the  proportion  of  rural  popuUtion,  is  it  your  feelhu,  that 
a  viore  -tu-arly  equal  diMrihntion  between  xirban  a-nd  rural  rerenve  i^h  ar- 
rng  might  me  as  a  stronger  inecivtire  to  pojndation  redistribution 
ttifm  a.  tli/emon  based  upon  the  present  population  pattern  •  . 

Secret,aiy  PIardix.  The  roinid  fioruresof  $2  billion  fornri)an  revenue 
s  iannff  aJid  $1  billion  for  rural  revenue  sliarin^?  Avere  arrived  at 
tlirouffJi  c^nsiderntion  of  equity  and  the  funding  of  presejit  programs 
with  rnral  and  urban  orientation  which  coukriogicallv  be  "folded- 
into  _  tlie  revenue  sharin-  ]>roposals.  The  response  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion IS  i-ele.yant  to  the  remaining  portion  Qf  this  question. 

As-  th.ere  amfthing  in  the  rural  revemie  sJiarin/j  proposal  to  prevent 
aStnte.rf  the  Gorernor  chose  to  do  so.  to  accept  'his  fnllm^o  rata  share 
of  rural  reremte  sharing  funds  and  to  reduce  the  present  level  of  ex- 
penditures of  Jii.^  State  Government  for  rural  development  jmrvcsesbu 
ar.  c(pial  amount?  '  t     i  ./ 

Secivtary  mrtDTjT.  With  the  exception  of  the  provision  requirino- 
that,  an  agrncultnral  6xten.sion  prof?rani  comparable  to  that  for  FY 
1  IH^  maintained,  tlie  State  could  reduce  present  level  of  expendi- 
tures for  rural  development  purposes  by  an  equal  amount 

It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee  in  evaluatinjr  the  rural 
revenue  shanng  proposal,  if  you  could  supply  for  the  Hearing-  Record 
tabular  inatenal  indicating  for  each  State :  (a )  the  percentage  of  poim- 
lation  that  is  rural,  by  your  definition;  (b)  the  percentao-e  that  the 
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iMii-nl  i-tivemio.  sliarin^r  l)iiy3iuMil  to  llio  Stiito.  would  bo  of  tlio  tohil  of 
tlio.  ])r<>posed  ^loiH.M'al  aucl  special  n^venue  shariiig  payments  to  the 
Sla1t\ 

Secretary  Coxx ai      Tlic  tabic  follows : 


PERCENTAGE  OF  RURAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


Slate 


Al<ibama  . 
Alaskn  

Arizona 

Arkansas..  . 

California. 

ColoradQ  . 

Connetticjt,  _ 

Delaware.. 

Disttictof  Columbia 

Florida..  . 

Georgia,... 

Hawaii.  

Idaho...  ... 

lilinoir.. . .    .  ....  - 

Indiana...  ..  -. 

Iowa.   -  - 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

.  Lojisiana   

tM\ne.    -.  .  ...  . 

^t?ryl^i^v   

fl^y  ^sachu  ;etU>.  .  - . 

M.^-'^'gaii  

Minnesota  - 

Mi'jsissippi  

Missoii'L  -   

Monta  I  


Popul^ition  > 


fi9.0 
100.0 
45.3 
80.9 
20.2 
33.7 
17.7 
29.6 

3?.0 
60,3 
18.  1 
84.2 
21.8 
42.2 
67.9 
59.4 
61.1 
48.7 
78.3 
15.7 
15.3 
24.4 
50.1 
84.2 
38.6 
100.0 


Faymerits 


10.5 
5.6 
5.4 

14.5 
1.9 
5.6 
1.9 
3.4 

'  4.5 
10.4 
2.5 
12.3 
4.4 
6.8 
13.8 

n.4 

23.4 
7.5 

13,6 
4.6 
16 
3.5 
9.8 

15.5 
8.8 

12.0 


Stale 


Population  > 


PaymenU  • 


Nebraska 
Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire.' , 
New  Jersey. .  . 

New  Mexico  

New  York  . 
North  Carolina . . 
North  Dakota... 

O.'iio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon.  .  . 
Pernisylvania  . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carotina.. 
South  Dakota  , 
Tennessee.  ; 

Texas  

Utah.-   

Vermont  

Virginia.  

Washington..  . 

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin.-.  .  . 
Wyoming  . . 

U.S.  total. 


58,  1 
100.0 
72.7 
23.  1 
67.7 
15.0 
66.2 
100.0 
24.0 
50.5 
58.6 
21.^ 
16„  .1 
66.  ■■ 

52.  1 
36,2 
35.4 

100.0 
42.9 
34.0 
70.9 
44.  1 

100.0 

Ts.  7 


11.3 
6.8 
9.7 
3.0 
9.8 
3.0 
12.0 
15.1 
5.5 
10.6 
5.4 
6.0 
2.6 
12.3 
14.2 
13.5 
6.1 
6.1 
5^5 
o 
4.8 
3=1.8 

r.s 

13.7 


1  Popu>-       of  rural  re-renue  sharing  areas  as  a  percent  of  total  population,  1970.    ,        .  ,  ,  . 

Rural  revenue  shar:;ig  payment  as  a  percent  of  total  proposed  general  and  special  revenue  sharm^ 
payments. 

//;  ;.s  //  matfev  of  isofpe  concern.  "rrf^r,.  ,    nal  hi  setfn  j  rn^tile. 

a  (otu^hlenihle  sinn-  of  money  hi  mven  drj/errnt  rsUujorlcs  for  /nn/j//r/i/.^ 
to  S/atrts.  with  onh/one  of  the  categories  called  rural  conrnnonity  ac- 
vclopwent^-  thai  Statc-s  and  the  general  public  a^ilJ  a><^^Hme  none  o) 
the  money  appropviafcd  in  the  other  six  catcgorie-s — one  general  and 
fire  special  rcn  n ae  sharing  propOi<a('S — can  he  expended  in  rami  areas. 
What  asisu ranee  can.' yon-  give  lis  that  fhis  will  not  f)e  the  ca^e/  l-^^  d 
the  intention^  that  fu)Hh  appropriated  under  the  other  re  re  nae -sharing 
propo.vds  he  e^vpendcd  in  rural  areas-  for  leneft  of  rural  residenf>>  io 
their  fnll  pro  rata  share/  What  share  of  the  total  rerenue  sharing  fund 
do  you  expect  trill  he  spent  in  rural  areas;?  Can  yougirc  us  this  prifpor- 
tional  hrcjtkdown  hef  wcev  rural  and  non-rural  area><  for  the  gevrrul 
reecnue  sharing  proposals  and  for  each  of  the  other  fire  special  revenue 
.duiring  proposals? 

Secrotai'y  n.\Hivrx.  Tlicn*  is  no  base  to  assirmo  tluit  funds  appro- 
priated In  tlie  otlier  six  rovonue  sharin<»'  categories  would  be  s])out  out- 
side rural  areas  because  of  the  existence  of  the  rural  conuiuniity  dc^- 
velopment  reveiuie  sharing  proposal.  The  design  of  the  other  propov^als 
is  such  that  this  will  not  occur.  The  general  revenue  sharing  forniula 
insures  that  urban  and  rural  Americii  will  share  hi  proportion  to  their 
poi)iilatioii  and  general  tax  revenues.  The  other  revenue  sharing  pro- 
])osals  are  desigiied  to  attack  functional  problems,  prol)lems  that  do  not 
neatly  separate  into  rural  and  urbaii  components.  I'hc  |U'l){in  re^'euue 
•  sharing  proposals  itself  is  not  coutrained  to  nietropolituii  are^s.  Of 
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the  iij'haii  proiir.'Mn  iilom*,  slni)  juiHi(M)  h  vni'tiutrki^l  towns  outsitle 
iiici ropoliluii  in'fiis. 

At  (.liis  point  in  time,  i(.  is  not  ])o>si'lili»  t^o  i-alculntr  the  sliaiv  ol' 
ivvfMut':  sti:u'ini»'  funds  tiuit  will  e\'LMilunliv  wwrU  inw  twvn  V(4>ns  aii- 

liiM*.  This  will  (le|)t^nil  upon  clioit-os  uuivlo  at  th(^  slntf  and  hu-al  le\  e(s 
iVjLfMrdiri^ii' Hu*  ns(Md' rh(.»se  I'uiuls. 

117///  f^oi's  no/  Srcliim  :iOl  /ft'oride  jar  a j) yro jn-mi of  *i  i  Cfdnh 
(nnoiUit  (fr  jx  ra  ntagr  oi  ftnuh  for  runtl  drvt'loifiiuuii  /  H'Av/  y/v^s  not 
a  s/i/n/ffr  formuhi  <(i<  that  used  i/i  fhe  (jmeral  rcrcnfff  -shf/riiu/  propo.s- 
al  /iiclifdrfl  iirref  \Vh<fl  j^u I'po'^CiS  n^Oifld  hr  sn  /U'c/  In/  thr  fH'rrcntHf/r 
of  to.nfhli'  fiicoioe  fovioulit  'ni  (ji^heval  n'^'cfofv  .shitrioy/  \V(H{hl  aoi  ^/ 
i^niiiht r  {.ii'iVfi  {t(]on  of  wofioimj  rcretnu'-  rr.soiirr">i  to  runti  (Ivrrlophtrni 
and  hrlfif/hitj  (d)oiff  a  niore  uniform  dixl rlhufioft  of  the  pof>}dnfion 
.s(  rrr  tJir  ><oo}t'  pi/ r/JO-'^rs  In  tttr  rtntr!  rcratur  s-fun  hn/  ihCf/surr/ 

Secretai-y  llAia>iN\  The  iiviuu'al  revenue,  sharinj:'  proposal  is  the  riMi- 
t(M-  pi(H'e  oi'  the  revcMUie  sliariiiii-  system.  As  sueh,  its  funds  can  lie  used 
for  tlu^  full  ariiiy  of  f^overnnientid  activities.  I'he  appropi  iation  lor 
avneral  re\-euu(^  shai'ina'  is  tied  to  taxable  iueouie  Foe'  a  (•ou|)le  oi*  rea- 
sons. (  1)  To  insnri^  confiuuity  of  fuudiJi*r thereby  |)(U'i,nittinf>- states  and 
localities  to  plan  ovei-  a  broader  time  horizon.  (2)  To  nudce  the  aiJ]Mo- 
pria.tion  resjjonsive  to  the  state  and  level  <)t'  llie  ec^ononly,  |)articularly 
i^:  a  way  that  is  i)rc)<>i^^ssive]y  related  to  national  ineouu;  tiends.  The 
special  revenue  sharing  pro])Osals  play  a  sijrniHcantly  diilerent  role. 
Tltey  are  desijrned  to  unable  states  and  localities  to  mon^  ellVfttively 
d(*al  with  current  >  .  Mo-ecouomic  iss^nies.  Hiesc  -  Mes  ^v;||  c  ..."jrh 
^'.!,     So  als(^  wil^    i-riiv  f  of  neviit.   .  '  tew  our       "^-^  ii'-" 

-  ^'ul       ■ 'I  t !        •      ,alui;i4i^;\'  i<  ■  :riiir[iw  ^liii:^'^:;^-    u<l  v  real  'iii  ir 
■M^j  jitiv      I  iu!iri>n':. .»v  .  tlieirv'^  wit!l  ue  n  ■H^^^^'-n^  f,  'U'-tl-M'  o  --w 

iM>>ii-  mte  v.(-^uti(fiiu  F'^'^r  :hevSe  and  ontier  ^tjifirrm-iii,  r  wmidd  --+^f^Mi  an- 

. j!i;a<2;eif>us  lo  a\'<)Hi  t     ,     special  revs-^JUie  Stjsmnti^  *'iTorts  U  ;rnvh 

.  reof  taxable  ineona 

Cf/M-siderhu/  nU  of  t/ir  geueral  and  special  rerejum  sharhg  propoml^s 
(US  o  whole,  cav  you  give  an  estimate  of  what  pt-oportion  of  the  total 
of  all  of  the  payaientii  might  he  spent  in  or  for-  the  benefit  of  rural 
a'rcff-^.  imide  fuul  outside  of  standard  wetropoUfan  -^tafir^ticaJ  areas/ 
I n>  open  covidg  aial  in  cities  a-nd  towns  of  less  than  Q5()00  population  ? 

iSeoretary  IIakoin".  I'he.  revenue  sharing  jitoposals  are  designed  to 
give  State,  and  local  governments  greater  f1exil)iUty  in  tlie  allocation 
of  public  resourcevS.  As  a  residt,  it  is  not  possible  to  efitimate  what  |)ro- 
portion  of  th(i  total  will  be  spent  within  particular  areas.  This  deci- 
sion  Avill  rest  with  State  and  local  units  of  govermueid. 

^j'ou  testified  at  the  Hearing  that  you  had  faith  that  City  dominated 
State  leyii<latares  anndd  appropriate  to  rural  areas  a  fair  share  of  the 
hnnrfits  of  ftcnend'  ^'eoenaa  sharing  and  of  the  special,  rerenue  sharing 
funds.  Is  there  auy  specific  additional  assurance  in  any  of  the  fire  spe- 
cial revemte  sharing  proposals,  other  than  the  rural  coninrmvity  de- 
velopment proposal?  The  President  in  the  message  on  rural  rerewue 
sharing  speaks  of  a  national  goal  to  reverse  the  flight  of  people  from 
the  land-:  are  therc^  any  provisions  in  general  revenue  sharing  or  any 
of  the  five  special  revenue  sharing  proposals  to  make  certain  that  this 
goal  will  he  reft^eeted  in  State  and  County  expenditures  of  the  f  unds 
received  or  is  chief  reliance  in  this  regard  on  the  rural  revenfue  shar- 
ing pro  pond  ? 
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^vi!l  .ordv,.  rl.Bir  fuirV,    !   luT,,?  rural  ar.i.s 

^viuHi  assur..  tl.at     /.s  !o  |    ! m  '^^^^^^^  l^^.v  [M-ovisions ' 

]H-ovi(i;.  l-o,  |o,,,|  ])  nt  i  ■    o  "  t''^'^'  "-lU'-!: 

propoHah'                                  '  -I  ft  '■''"<■'-'  hefw<',^u  tin'  f,ro 

onu.-.  source.  As  sue]i  ft          Jl?  f  stat.vlw.,!  roT- 

be  spent  for  w]m  ev^X ve  nm^^^  -""1^1 

tional  concern  wKsSL  tnTr''  "^^^  ^'-^ad  ar.,.. 

doiri  to  solve  Suf  S^^^^^  ^' 

special  .wenn^  X!^^^^^;^^"  A-ion. 

for  national  ^y-}Portnur  . 

i"Kl  appropriations  .V  11  rl^^^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^v^'"  time, 

of  proforenoos  would  1  o  cliffi  n  f  '  acliiovcnu-nt  of  auy  r.-ord.-ring 
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dv-ea  that  a  pavficuUn'  sn-cit'ed  Tall  '     f  ■•^"'r''?^'^  ^i>nr/re.s-.v 
M  revenue  sharmg  mosal'^  7  ^""f  •'^'^"^^''^^  ^"'^^  -V^^- 

diSl^  SSS  ^^^^  <^o  such  a  Congressional 

he  used  f J  rural  derelln^,^^]:  T''"'"'^ 

portion  share  going  to  vurrTaZa  S^^^^^  tJu^  pro- 

proposals?  ^''^  ^'  revmue  sharing 
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Socrotnrv  IFaudix*  Wo  do  not  liavo  any  i*<'(*<)!niiuMHliition  fcu  i'luin^^^t^s 
in  (»ithor  Mh*  ji'ontM'nl.  or  oHicr  special  i-(»v(Mnu*  slinrin^r  i^j'oposals, 

W/fh  rcfrrencr  to  the  rftlcs,  rrr/ulafloV'^.  and  s^taDclnrfh  jnhhJi  nKuj 
hr  pre^yyihed  hy  the  Secret  a  nj  of  A(fru-}rltti'rp  under  Sertfo/r  -iOfL 
plpttHp  IrulScntr^  jar  caeli  of  the  pt/i-po.^-rfi  7i<trd  In  Scrfian  2.  irhot  tjjpr.^ 
or  nature  or  forni  anrh  /^nJes.  rr<jnhttUnu^\  find  .^tnndardi^  inujht  tal  r. 
W/rnt  stf/nd//rd>9  irdl  ijon  n^P  to  drtertninr  trJirtltrr  ff/)}ds  iror*  s/fcnt 
*'to  f<teiH-  out  7)}} (f ration.  f}'o/n  rural  (rrra.s*\^  Arr  thr  frords  ^"^nrre.s^^ffra 
fo  feriulnafr^  a,^  (i  purpcK^e  In  srr.  2  tnndinq  upon  }fonr  action-^  under 
SerthnPjOO? 

Serrotnrv  TrAiinix.  FiiitiuM"  oppoi-tonitv  iw  ^ludy  l>y  Mh*  Dopait- 
nioiit  would  Im  ner'ossary  for  us  to  stale  pT<M']s(dy  tl)o.  tyj)o,  iiatnro.  or 
form  ot'  iMitos.  iv<j:iilatioos.  or  standards  wliir]i  nii:''ht-  1h»  Issikh!  iuhIim* 
soctioo  :^0G  V  "-ji  rc.spt^c't  to  tho  vai'ions  ])urj)osos  of  ho  Act  spfH-ifitMl  \m 
section  2.  T]j(  ty]n^  natnro.  or  form  of  ici^idation-  would  ri  t  be  cir- 
runisrribed  1>\  rlic  ^'neefssary  to  t(»rniiuat(^**  lanirua;  o  iu  sect  ion  'J  re- 
fenHHl  to  in  y<;iu'  <nu\stion.  but  would  (b*p(Mul  o]i  a  ((^termination  of 
^diat  Avould  1>e  ^"iit^^-essai'v  to  enri'v  ont  tliv  purposes  :;nd  conditions  of 
tlioAct."  •  ^ 

Would-  you  r-u  r-r  fo  oiaJve  a  sfutrment  for  'fie  Record  of  the  IJeurhuj 
fonrf  rnhty  the  /'r^ults  of  rerrnt  frallup  P<d(-  wdicotmg  that  a  major- 
////  of  Ameriru}/  peopte  icould  rather  Ih^e  ht  rural  area.^/  If  tdu^^i  want 
to  Jlrp  J}i  rural  i';rru\.  inJnj  do}.i't  thei;  mor^^  fJie}T  noUK  '  ren  in  he  ah- 
.Si  nre  of  asper'nf<  -rirrnl  rrrenu^'  i<}iarini/.-pro(:f:^a-m? 

S'  'retary  T-TAiMnx<;.  A  defiraency  of  tbe  !n41s  now  available  nu  rosi- 
d(Mn ml  pre/fereiices  is  tbat  they  do  not  hidb.afcc  how  intensely  the  views 
are  helct  or  whether  persons  now  living  in  different  type  of  area  from 
the  one  preferred  have  any  intentioii  or  prospects  of  chan^riufT  their 
type  of  residojice*  At  present,  the  median  income  of  families  livinjr  in 
metropolitan  areas  is  one-fonrth  <]freater  than  that  of  families  in  non- 
metropolitan  aroas,  Tliis  is  a  substantial  dilference,  and  probably  the 
best  indicator  of  wliy  most  people  who  live  in  hii^ge  cities  are  dissatis- 
fied witli  them  do  not  move  to  rural  areas  or  small  towns. 

Pleane  fiive  for  the  Reeord  your  estimate  of  the  total  rural  popula- 
tlovs  and.  the.  total  i/rhan  po/ndat?on.  eoiveidivg  icith  the  defnlMom  of 
the  two  areas  in  the  rural  revenue  sharing  proposals? 

Secretary  TTakdik.  As  of  1070,  the  popnlation  of  areas  in  the  U.S.  de- 
fined as  rnral  in  the  revenue  sliaring  proposal  was  about  72.6  million, 
and  that  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Nation  (by  inference  urban)  was  KlO.fi  mil- 
lion. 

Do  you  have  in  nun/l  any  partioular  figure  as  a  target  for  the  jn'o- 
"portion  of  National  pojyulation  that  toouJd  he  living  in  rural  areas  in 
some  year  in  the  future — say  the  year  If  not.  -what  is  your 

mggestion  for  cr-  realistic  and  proper  goal  for  the  nation  in  this  regard? 

Secretary  TTAKmx,  The  nonmetropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States 
retained  only  60  percent  of  their  potential  po[)ulation  increase  during 
the  10()0's.  This  was  an  improvement  of  the  lOSO's,  however.  A  reason- 
able goal  by  1990  or  2000  wonld  be  for  the  Jiomnetropolitan  areas  of 
today  to  retain  the  full  equivalent  of  their  natural  increase.  This  might 
mean  about  28  percent  of  the  U.S.  popnlation  living  in  sueh  areas  bv 
the  year  2000. 

What  are  the  implieatioas  of  the  stated  goals  in  Seetion  2^  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  rural  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  the  future 
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'  >nu.  he  .Ov>../ /'A...  ,nar.l,  ,0 I  c  tnlJ„\..,l.  n.i 
t'>r  ,,u  l„N)f>t,  ,,i  t/,,' h'erurd. 

StvivtMi-y  i[Ai:i>iN.  TIh.  inii.li.-ati..us  ol"  tlu.  sh,,,.,j  o-c^ls  cF  nii-;,| 

HI  a  ,0        hn,  st:.t(-  thMi.  W./rr/..  I  >i  ilcMvnt  ia  i  oliVcIs  af.  flu-  stnlo 

nuiv  rural '-ouiif/fw  lu       >  •  ■nor  of  i h,  itui -  •  •    •      ,  ; 

fl.rnn?;";'  ""-^i'-  ' —  llK-c-IIWrsof 

J  "'h'  -'>l"-a!son  nu.u.u-n.,,   ni^nWion.  FIcm.. 

Tof*ri.A-i-[ON  in:i»is-i'i![ia  •I'lox 
Plras^s  fvovijle  foi'  the  Ilearhuj  Record  yovr  heM  e^imate  of  the 

'^^'"^  V'^' popnlnMon  of  adnpl  ion  of  tlio 

nV.  ?  Tf  «"PP'''^"ental  monies  recoivoc].  and  this  cannot  ho 
puMlM-tod.  Iliero  ai-c  13  States  wl.oso  shai-e  of  the  i)rop(>.o,l  U.S.  in- 
oiease  in  I'nva]  comnnunty  development  fniids  over  the  i)i-osent  l)ase 

rm-al  a rl"'.' '^'^  '^""^^'^  t''^  '^^-V'^^'^  ^ PopVdation  in 

d  V  ^"""^^  ''^."^f-''''^'  '''^^^  thoAfidwost  (In- 

1  'V-'V^  ^H^""-  ^^''y  P''t'«"'nal)ly  wonld  have  the  jr.vatest 

•o ve  '.nr!  r^'"^  P^>P"l"tion  trends  under  the  rnra] 

1  ovemie  shaUnc:  proposal. 

J  rT'J'^  V.'i  T'^f '*'^  H'f-  ^"''^-'"^^^^^i^f^f^  <'  rca.so,wh?c  qoni  for  nopu- 
hihon  red'is<fr,hvtion  wMi  the  several  S't„te.s  and  as-  anumn  states  to 

'^^^^^,y<-'    //./.v";  ;;;;; 

i  X  T^of  h^'^'T-lf'^^  moreme^^t  of  uheady  r.tahlhhrd  urban  fouu- 
Ihl  IP  ^'l^'Y^d^'en  who  are  horn  m  metropolHan  areas?  Or  roah} 

fmmth^il^dl        '''^-''''^      '^'''"^'''^      "  ''"'l'^'  '^^^'""'•'7  f'f/^^i 

\mon-^.in'?nl^'"''"''f  -^J^"  ^""'"^'•^^i"'^  Popidation  Growth  and  the 
ii^  S  hv  f  he  r    '  .'ccomme.nded  by  tlio  President  and  estr.b- 

nn  oio  h  Coiifrress  hist  year,  .s  mvc  m  tho  midst  of  its  deliberations 
nnd  josoarfb  on  this  questio,,.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  well  to  pre- 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  - 

'•'•vers,.,!  in  thv  past  iVw  v.--  rs   W  „  c  f      •    '  "  '""^"■''•^ 
I«'l'uIntion  coi.fi^n^a  ions  to  1,     h  ].i      V''^^'''''^      ^"  ''^tanu.l.  tl.c- 

ii  pfilicv  would  be;  onlv  H.o  LI    V      •  ^       >"''li<-  <'ost  of  such 

a^^o  21.  If  tl.c  .n  oVth  is  si    id  nv  ?  f P>'^>l'">-fi"".s  rmd.,- 
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Flea^e  clarify  for  the  lleaniuj  RecorcL  Could  this  cocer  niajratlon, 
grants  to  cacotuagc  and  enable  the  rc>;ldcnt'':i  of.  for  e.raniidi'.  .\i.  tc 
York  City  to  moi-e  to  a  rural  area  hi  anotiier  ^taie.  for  ccajnple.  11'//- 
omiiiij?  Is  it  your  rccoimneialation  that  Coay/v-'s^  Cfu/cl  ii  g^sltflfOit  that 
icovJd  bring  about  a  -net  'plus  inflow  of  people  and  economic  <yppar- 
iunities  into  rural  areas  as  you.  hare  defined  the /a/  ^Should  /his  la- 
estf/hlished  in  your  opinion  as  a  high-  priority  national  policy  /  iShould 
this  take  the  form  of  somethhiy  Idcr  fhe  Etnphnjment  Act  of  }l)i-^f 
St'(M'(^t:iry  IIakdin.  Thr  i)r(jposo(l  legislation. Avould  not  rxcluHc  uh 
ol'  fiiiuLs  for  piirj^nsus  of  luiii'ration  aysistanuo.  li'  tJu»  Slatr  mid  ^ 
goverrme^vcr  ^  c o-i  riing  these  f^iyids  ^!li05e  to  spend  in  wa}3  that  >vouid 
facibiuu*  in('  rsi  ^^^e  or  intrastait  uiigratiou.  tho  funds  cou  ld  be  ho  spent . 
iiivea  t  Jie  L'axoruhle  t-Oi^i  ellect  h  eiuw  ri»c<.)rd  ol'  pilot  angi'ation  assl^^t- 
auce  programs  adnimisterod  b}'  the  De]xirtnient  of  Labor,  it  wonld  not 
he  siii'])riHing  to  see  some  states  usr  a  piJi'tinii  of  thoir  funds  fur  this 
puil)Ose. 

With  reirar<l  to  your  (pu.»stioa  ronceiiung  a  legislative^  ivcomuKMuhi- 
tion,  it  <loe8  not  seem  feasible  to  di^.iate  siu'li  a  .U'oal  i  r  all  rural  areas. 
Tlicre  are  nmny  areas  that  kiek  the  resource  base  jiee(U»d  to  achieve 
this  ohjeetive.  l'hei'<^  art^  many  otliei*  areas  that  have  roMSriijiiHly  re- 
ji'cted  thet^e  ohjectiM^s. 

rKi>KIiAa  1  NSTAIJ.A'riONS 

///  coiu^\dhftion  \['ilk  Secretary  JiOnnuy.  yleicsc.  prcjutre  aiul  *sf//f/)/// 
for  the  liecord  of  the  Hearing^ yoyir  best  v^timate  of  the  d<dlar  ralue 
of  present  Federal  government  iustallatioit^j  that  are  located  {a)  n» 
rand  /frcas.  und  (bfhf  non-rura/  arms,  as  defined  in  the  rural  rcrrnue 
sharing  proposal.  What  is  the  (umual  payroll  and  local  pui-dtoses 
expenditures  in  each  wrea? 

Seri-etai'v  IIakoin.  U'angiblo  assets  of  the  Nation  were  estimated  at 
about  ^iJ.S  trillion  in  1007  and  increasing  at  an  approximate  annual 
raii^  of  o.r)  perrenr.  Federal  ownership  of  these  assets  was  estimated 
at  about  ;5  pereent  of  the  total.  J)istribution  of  the  Federal  share  be- 
(\v(HMi  ritral  and  non-rural  areas  is  dilhcult  to  estunate  and  e\'en  if 
accurate  figures  could  be  attained,  they  are  probably  not  too  meaning- 
ful because  of  installations  leased  by  the  Federal  government  and 
Federal  eon  tracts  let-  to  non-i»-o>'erument  organizations.  The  disti'ibu- 
tion  of  roiul  V'ecUM'al  exi)enditnres  betmn^i  rural  and  non-rural  areas 
[M-obahly  presents  a  better  picture  of  the  cMects  of  Federal  programs 
CMi  rural  (leveU)[>ment. 

As  reiH)rted  in  the  Hrst  title  IX  report  in  fiscal  year  tU70,  GS.7  per- 
i-ent  of  the  j)opulati(m  lived  in  urban  areas  (.SM.SA's)  and  ol.lJ  per- 
eent lived  in  rni*al  areas  (uon-SM.SA  s) .  Total  Federal  expendi'  :u-es. 
liov.ever,  v^ere  diytril)ntetl  t;7.5>  percent  urban  and  3:4.1  percent  rural, 
a.  dispropoi'tionate  anu)unt  going  to  the  urban  areas.  J^arger  metro- 
politan areas  (l,OO0,tJO()  + population)  receive  a  higher  amomit  of 
lAnleral  e.\i)enclitures  por  capita  than  smaller  SMSA's.  Conversely, 
the  morv.  I'ural  ccnmties  received  less  per  capitol  than  the  more  urban 
non-SMSA  counties. 

The  impact  of  the  Fedei  al  budget,  which  compares  in  size  to  about 
one-lifth  of  (rNl\  can  be  very  signilicant  to  the  growth  of  particular 
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iiuliistries  and  roirions  and  it.  Jiiay  bo  desirable  to  tMicoura<ic  shifts  in 
certain  Federal  progranLS  to  stimulate  a  more  l)alanc(!xl  re<noual 

ia':sKAi:Cii  and  di^vkloi'KKXT 

Pleost'  provide  for  the  Record  of  the  Hearing  your  hf:.3t  e$thnace  of 
the  ithtntjil  rohime  of  Federal  research  mid  development  expenditiirei^. 
mcludhif/  those  of  the  Depart meiit  of  Defense,  in  rural  as  compared  to 
whan  an  as,  as  de-fined  hi  the  rural  revenue  sharing  propoml?  May 
rural ,  re  venue  sharing  funds  he  utilized  to  influence  such  decisions 
through  grants.  huHdings.  or  otlier  means? 

.Secretary  Hakdix.  Federal  l  esearcli  and  development  (R  &  D)  ex- 
pend] tinvs  averaged  $10,:3  billion  annually  from  1965  through  1970. 
ijiore  than  double  the  $SJ  l)il]ion  in  lOCO.  and  nearly  six  times  the  $2.7 
bdbou  ^punr  in  1*):):).  K  &  J)  expenditures  are  distributed  amonn;  the 
l)rooranis  of  almost  all  the  major  federal  agencies.  However,  the  De- 
pa  ituient  of  Defense,  Atomic  >!:nerg>^  Commission,  National  Institut-e 
ol  Ilealtli.  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Healthj  and  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  account  for  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  Federal  R&D  expenditures. 

About  onedialf  of  total  Federal  outlay  for  E  &  D  is  spent  by  the 
I>ej>artriient  of  Defense.  The  ]najor  portion  is  for  high  cost  strategies 
ajid  tactical  weapon  systems.  Probably  most  of  these  R  &  D  projects, 
because  of  theii-  technical  nature  and  need  for  highly  skilled  laborl 
arc  located  in  S^ISA  areas.  The  same  analogy  would  apply  for  other 
Federal  li  &  D  projects  as  nearly  all  are  higlilv  technical  and  require 
elaborate  installations. 

^Ntost  Federal  K  &  D  funds  will  probably  continue  to  be  expended 
in  SilSA  s.  Eevenue  sharing  funds  probably  could  be  used  more  3fli- 
ciently  in  encouraging  geographical  shifts  in  certain  Federal  procure- 
ment  or  service  projects  rather  than  E  &  D  projects. 

KUUAL  IXDUSTIUALIZATICX 

Under  tlie  rural  revenue  sharing  proposal,  loill  the  Department  of 
Agricidiure  provide  direct  assistance  within  States  to  assist  them  in 
their  nearly  finance  effoi^ts  toioard  rural  indiistrializaHon?  What  is  the 
nature  of  any^  particular  programs  that  yon  have  underway^  or  con- 
template  initiatio?!,  if  the  rural  revenue  sharing  proposal  is  adopted? 

Secretary  Hardix.  The  Department  will  continue  to  provide  assist- 
ance which  directly  or  indirectly  aids  rural  industrialization  efforts. 
Types  of  programs  underway  ^vhich  would  continue  include  (but  not 
limited  to)  research,  feasibility  studies,  demonstration  programs, 
housing  and  comnmnity  facility  programs,  education  programs,  soil 
and  wat^ir  conservation  assistance,  electrification  and  telephone  serv- 
ices, land  and  forest  use  information  and  technical  assistance. 

Taking  section  20U  and  paragraph  10l(c)(2XR)  of  the  legislation 
proposed  to  imjTlement  the  imral  revenue  shanng  proposal^  in  con- 
junotioii  with  each  other^  what  are  the  range  of  per7nissihle  types  of 
ecepend (tares  for  rural  revenue  sharing  funds  Ho  provide  direct  in- 
centimes  to  industi^j  to  create  jobs  in  rural  areas^'  that  the  Sec^^etary  of 
Agrfcalfure  might  presorihe? 


4^)4 

Genortil  Counsel  of  Economics  Development  Adtninistration  Wil- 
liam W.  liloiint.  In  th(^  opinion  of  KDA.  the  ponuissiblc  types  of  ex- 
])(Mnlif  nros  of  i  \m\]  revenue  sharing  funds  under  the  leirishitive  provi- 
sion •'to  ])ro\  ide  incentives  to  industry  to  create,  jobs''  would  inchi<l(» 
ajiy  type  of  expenditiu-e  sanctioned  by  the  State,  inclndinfjf  at  the 
broadcast  i-ange,  direct  grants  to  business,  as  well  as  loans  and  loan 
guarantees,  interest  rate  subsidies,  and  lease  guaranties. 

//ofr  tn/rny  hnlnHrhd  f'stahlhhinents  are  nov)  locffff'd  in  rural  (trf  a.^, 
(Jefned  hi  the  rercnua  sharhig  proposal,  ami  hoa^  Quany  do  yon 
project  the  goal  of  the  aev:  progixim?  What  As-  the  rnerease  of  hu/us- 
tr/al  payroll''^  hi  rand  ftrea.<^  a.s  compared  with  the  earreht  Hituationy 

Sc^cretary  TTakdix.  "We  do  not  now  Inivo  data  in  sufiicient  detail  to 
answer  tliis  question. 

floa*  inarh  '^j}/'}rate  htre---  'tuuif  ///  1  ndusf rhd ,  agrieidf nrnL  and  ctHn- 
merehd  eater  pn^es'^  rA-  ^sperlfaf  in  Seetd/a  ,i  of  the  proposed  h  g'f^^ffi- 
fioa  do  you  e;i*peet  vujahl  he  reijahed  *'to  sfe/a  otft angrfff/'oa  front  rnnil 
iirea^^y  as  speelfied  ///  the  ^tatemrtit  of  parpo^ei^  ht  Sectio)^  J/ 

Secretary  IlArunx.  The*  anionni  of  private  in\'estni(Mit  retinired  to 
stem  the  outmigration  from  rural  areas  has  not  b(H»n  inuite<l.  It 
would  de])end  cm,  among  other  things,  the  mix  of  public  and  private 
inv(»stment,  tlie  kind  of  iin  estnient  to  be  made,  tlie  locations  in  which 
investment  is  to  be  made,  the  nunil>er  of  jobs  to  be  created  and  the  in- 
come to  1)C  returned  to  each  worker,  and  rapital-labor  mix.  Thesc^  \  ari- 
ahles  geni^rally  are  not  susceptible  to  prior  estimation. 

liecause  the  growth  of  tlie  U.S.  national  economy  generally  is  great 
euougli  to  absoi'b  increases  in  the  labor  force  witliout  reduf^ed  wages  or 
unom])loynient,  tlun  e  is  no  expectation  that  Rural  Devi^lopnient  would 
increase  tlie  ca]>ital  iin'estment  requirements  for  th(»  Nation  as  a  whole 
over  what  would  otherwise  be  invested.  An  (»jrecti\'e  program  would, 
liowever,  alter  the  location  of  the  investnuMit  and  thus  might  alter  the* 
amount  of  investment  in  any  s])eci fie  area. 

ir///  the  )fe}r  aaJt.  yrjtt  are  e^itahh's-hiag  hf  yonr  r/ffi/r  to  reaet! r^fte 
thr  fifnefioit'S  of  t]\e  former  Uural  ('omni  unit)/  [)e relopuieht  Serrire, 
hare  re-s/^oa-sildl/ty  for  hifiifcia-liig  the  geographic  {l/.str'd/at/oa  of 
fv/ul.^  aader  the  maay  /'eseareh  aad  dereJopViejd  prograars  tliroaghoat 
the  PJ:reeidlre  llraaeh  ?  Soate  of  fhe  //vVv/^.v.vcs-  at  the  xaheommdtee  hear- 
rug(<  ha ee  laid  great  ^<fress  oh  the  Hj>eehit  hnpvrtanee  to  rarat  eeo)renaie 
groudh  of  loeatioa  of  Federal  reseai^eh  and  deeelopaient  grants  and 
fardities  hi  !nfae}iehfg  the  geogra plr/e  distrJhifHon  of  netr  hul nstrad 
plants'y  commercial  ente?'pr/se^^,  and  roi^^^egaeat  po))alatlo)\  treial^:  the 
snheo/nnrtttee  irovld  app/re/ate  luirhu/  your  eral nation  of  this  .sagges- 
flon  and  yoar  riea'  eoaeemhuj  the  ralne  of  research  a)a1  derelopment 
in  colleges  and  anirersitles  located  in  raral  areas, 

Secretary  ITAiaux.  The  duties  of  the  new  unit  do  not  ini  hide  author- 
ity for  influencing  the  geograj^hic  distribution  of  funds. 

^Ve  have  not  evaluated  tlie  impoi'tance  to  rural  economic  growth  of 
hx^ating  Federal  researc^h  grants  in  any  detail.  On  the  basis  of  casual 
obsei*\"ation,  it  would  ajipeai-  that  such  facilities  would  have  *\s]nn- 
olf  ■*  effects  and  tend  to  attract  otlier  industries  to  the  area. 

One  of  the  features  that  characterize  those  rural  areas  whi(*h  gri;w 
rai)idly  during  tlie  lOfiO's  wns  the  presence  of  a  State  college  or  univer- 
sity. Education  is  a  ''growth'-  industry.  Furthermore,  the  location  of 
researcli  i?^-tiv4ties  in  rural  ai-eas  would  i)rovide  the  researcliei-  with  \\\\ 
O  .  0]>|iortunity  to  better  understand  rural  ])eoi)le  and  their  problems. 
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Hoo:  dor^  the  di'S:nilfil<t y  of.  on  fhr.  one  hu^iL.  (Htcounuji mj  (uh/  pvo- 
pht  to  mo^^e  to  open  country  and  very  ^^niall  cdUiges  well  rcmoretl  jroni 
curfent  ntetropolitan  areuis  rcnipare  iritlu  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
>;/rulmIiy  of  encoHraging  fJke  ex/nin^wh  of  e.r'h'ifing  ^aburhs  further  and 
further  into  rnDnedhiir.ly  >^iirroHnd'ii^(j  rnral  areais!^  Sliould  nndti- 
voimty  en  rat  derelopntent  disfnets  ran  form  to  cotii  nndinrf  pa  f  ferny  and. 
ronvniuting  radhiH  around  a  eentral  location/ 

jSen^rctary  ]Iakihx.  Tliis  Administnitioii  lias  ( lio  \  of  luMpini:'  Uww- 
ilies  live  where  tJiey  prefer  to  live.  It  apj^ears  tJiat  iiiMiiy  laiuilies  prefer 
lo  avoid  int>tropolitau  coiigeytioii.  To  the  extent  that  tliis  helps  develop 
underdeveloped  rural  areas*  it  is  our  polit:y  to  lielp  people  and  families 
realize  theii*  pref erences. 

The  form  this  develojjment  takes  will  be  det(Muriineil  by  those  who 
take  pait.  AVhether  it  is  urban  or  subnrhan  or  entii'ely  I'ui'al  depetuls 
ou  tin:  cii'i'unistanres  of  each  aiea  and  the  prefereiiei's  of  the  families 
who  live  tlkcre.  It  is  our  objective  to  help  tJiese  families  plan  and  create 
(licir  eoiiiinnnities  in  the  most  eflicient  and  elfectixc  way*  Frecpiently 
tliis  involves  the  development  of  nnilti-couuty  disrrir(s  tlial  niort*  or 
less  conform  to  rommutinii'  patterns. 

1)1  the  depnifion  of  rural  area-s  med  in  the  rural  rere-mn'  sha/nu/ 
l>rojH>mL  plrai^e  ex//lahi  j/our  purpose  and  i'ea'Son>^-  for: 

(J)  (//nift/nf/  runt!  /nfrt-s  of  nut  rvpolrfttn  roun/ n-^\  /nhr'^he-'^,  nnd 
foiv?n:>hlps? 

[2)  includlny  non-mrf ropoHfan  rifie^  }{p  to  J^!)J}0!}  popidatU))^^ 
{'))  U'S'lny  !0U  perHon-s  for  (l^l  arren  (/-s  the  line  of  flenitrmffion 
tr/thin  ntef  rop'olifan  arras  hetu'een  to  han  and  rural Whi/  not  JOf/ 
orriO> 

The  concept  of  rural  America  is  not.  an<l  cainiotln*.  pri-rist*.  l)(»cisions 
on  wliere  to  place  the  geogi'aphical  boundary  bt^tween  urlmn  and  rural 
resid(Mits  nuist.  to  sonte  (^xtiMit.  bt*  arbitrary.  ( lenerally,  foi*  i>urposes  of 
<lelinin*jf  rural  aivas  in  I'elation  to  our  rural  deveh)pnnMit  obj<»ctiv(»s. 
wi'  combnu*  tlu^  smaller  citit^s  witli  tin*  oi)ei»  conntryside :  w(»  want  such 
citit^s  to  hav(»  <rrowth  pott^itial  aiul  to  be  convt^nitMitly  distinu'uishable 
fi'om  other  ('iti(»s  in  respect  to  r(*a{lily  aAailable  social  ami  (rononiic 
data.  Th(»  citi(^s  in  oO^OOO  oi*  loAvei*  limit  of  S^NISA  cities,  served  thesti 
pni'posc^s.  Th(*  l  ural  pai'ts  of  metropolitajn'ountii^s  wcu'e  iiielud(»d  in  tin* 
urban  arc  '  >  partly  to  simplify  the  chissification  prol)leni  and  partly  as 
a  conv(Miienc(^  in  relation  to  available  data.  No  injustices  are  antici-* 
pattul  l)y  tIu^S(^  procedures.  We  must  view  the  nu'al  counuuiuty  revcuni* 
sharinji:  pi'o])(xsal  within  the  context  of  all  n^'iMuie  sliaring  proptxsals. 
When  considerinjj:  both  inu'al  ami  urban  connuuuity  rev(Mnie  sharinjj: 
l)i'0])osals  no  conniuniity  is  iiieli*rible  for  a.ssistaiui*  from  out*  or  tln^ 
othiM'.  In  fact  their  is  sonKvunavoidabU^  ovei'lap  iii  H)is  eli<ril)ilitv. 
Th(*  inclusion  of  the  population  density  factor  of  100  or  h\ss  ptu'sous 
s(|uar(*  mile  partly  accomits  for  this  ov(M'lap,  as  does  availability  of 
uri)an  community  I'evenne  shariufr  funds  ir>  citit^s  l)(Oo\v  50  thousand 
in  population.  Au  important  objective^  in  rural  developnuMit  is  to 
(»xpand  job  opportunities  in  the  less  deiistOy  populated  areas.  Tin*  100 
]Hu'Sons  per  square  mile  seemed  to  be  a  us(»ful  denuvrkation. 

Please  proride  for  the  Hearing  Record,  your  reasons  for  inclvding 
rdie-s  up  to  60.000  population  in  your  defnUion  of  urhan  areas?  How 
do  the  prohhnns  of  incorporated  places  change  as  they  increase  in  size 
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fram  J'^ffO  peojhf^.  Ilw.  rfit'rt*ift  Cerii<n.s  tJefiitfllofi^  to  oLKUiXK  your  pro- 
'/ioscd  tii  tr  de^vtfioii  /  llow  tnanj/  inrorpovated  places  iJo  you  e-'sthnute 
there  to  oc  ht  f/tc  Uaifrd  Sft/fes  of  the  iolloirhni  ^he  orof/ps-:  {(r)  '2r,(^0 
iorj^DU:  \  h)  r^OOto  JJfJfOU:  (r)  'l5JJnUto,:/fJ)!b;  {dj  iioJm  to  J^^JJUff ; 
ami  ( e  )  3oJjO()  to  /^OJj!)!)/ 

;SiTrolary  IIaiidin.  ^Vi-  l)elifvo  i'llective  ecoiioinle  de\i»l<)]>nu'nt  ot* 
nii-al  aivns  should  IkisihI  oji  rlii^  cojicej)t  of  proiiiotijij^  (l(»vi»Jopjnent 
of  miilti-L'uinity  an^as  that  liax  u  sl  roiia;  interjisil  ocoiioinic  tit»s.  This  will 
JViMinently  taki»  tlie  I'onn  r>r  dovc-h^ping  jobs,  sipeciali/.ed  nuxlical  facili- 
ti(?s.  i'tc  ill  t\\<\  hiryiM-  towns  and  cities  ot'  ca<:li  of  thcso  arenas,  witliin 
coininuriMg  ran<jjo.  for  tho  re.sidcMit.s  oT  rlie  outlying  areas. 

As  wt'  notrd  in  tlic  i'i»s])onHe  lo  ([uestiou  tlic^rti  is  no  direct  reference 
to  a  population  oT  fiiUJOO  in  ilie  i)rop<xsed  K^a'islation.  ( 'oniinnnities  of 
r.o.noi)  arc.  however,  inehidetl  in  SMSA\s  and  are  ontsido  the  ncope  ot* 
the  rui-al  ivveiuie  snaring  propoh5al  uidess  tliey  are  in  counties  witii 
fewer  than  KH)  piM'Sons  i)er  sijuare  mile.  Clearly,  the  diiiereiiees  b(^tAveen 
a  small  eiiy  of  40.0(MJ  and  oni',  oi  (>UJ)0(>  are  oidy  diU'erenees  of  degree, 
as  ai-e  the  dijlerrnres  between  a  village  of  and  one  of  4.()U0.  Tlie 

towns  of  less  than  50.000.  !io\vt'VcM\  eonnnonly  serve  a  iMnterland  wjdoli 
is  essentially  niade  up  of  small  towjis  and  opeji  roar^T'y  and  is  eom- 
jiaratively  small.  As  coiumnnities  iuerease  abov;:  ;lie  50.000  ]oveL  tlie 
areas  tliey  serve  become  larger  and  their  i>rob]eins  bceonie.  more  and 
moi'e.  tliose  of  urban  Amei  iea.  A\^ith  the  minor  adjustments  noted  in 
the  i)roposed  legislation.  Standard  Metropolitan'  Statistical  Aj'eas 
seem  to  us  to  be  a  ju'actical  point  at  which  to  draw  the  jine  on  the  con- 
tinuum between  rural  and  urban  areas. 

'J'he  rpiestiou  concerns  incorporated  t>hase  both  in  and  outside  ui  ban- 
ized  areas.  We  do  not  Juive  data  for  tlu^  size  classes  rcquc:5te(L  Wc 
assume  Wwxt  your  interest  in  number  of  places  by  size  is  primarily  hi 
places  outside  urbanized  areas.  The  number  of  piaces  outside  of  iirban- 
i/od  areas  in  ll^TO  was  distributed  as  follows  by  size: 

^^.noO  to  4.0!)!)                                                               _  _  X  874 

o.OOO  to  !J,9t)9                                                  _  i'ii5 

10.000  to  :>i.999  "TI""""  '  647 

25.000  to  49!099  Z  204 

AVe  do  uot  know  precisely  how  nuiny  of  them  are  in('or])orated, 
except  to  say  tluit  the  proportion  probably  ranges  from  nearly  4/5's  of 
the  places  of  less  than  5,000  population  to  almost  all  of  those  of  more 
,  tluin  25,000  people. 

Would  the  rural  re  renue  .sharing  proposal  qUoxo  that  all.^  or  a  certain 
pcrcrntage.  of  the  finids  he  e.rpended  in  growth  centers  ^prcviding 
nuplogment  to  rural  people  even  if  thrse  V)ere  larger  than  60,000 
populutiort?  Plea^se  comment  on  //our  position  conceniing  the  gro%oth 
center  concept  in  rural  comm unity  development ^planning? 

Secretary  ITardtx.  TliC  rui  al  revenue  sharing  proposal  requires  that 
tlu^se  monies  be  spent  for  the  direct  benefit  of  rural  •'ooople.  It  is  not 
likely  that  expenditures  in  cities  greater  tlnin  50,000  could  satisfy  tlieso 
criteria. 

AVe  prefer  the  growtli  area  coucopt  ^vhicli  gi\es  more  stress  on  the 
entire  area.  It  lecognizos  that  there  aix*  certain  basic  services— educa- 
tion, hea.lth,  ^velfare,  manpower  aids,  etc.,  ^vhich  slioiild  be  available 
to  all  irrespective  of  where  they  live.  Too  often  it  is  asserted  that 
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"^Tinvth  ix'iitrrs'*  iH\^d  i\t  \v:\>t  *2'>0A}{M  ]K*0[)li\  ^^uch  ii  ruiK-ept  would 
ruk*  out  most  of  AnuM'ieu's  1  h^n ithnid*  an  iii-t-a  wliich        Indii^NO  luii:; 

I^lea^r  pt'OcUle  for  fhr  liCconL  noar  v^r ftJa mttU^i^  of  the  ihpnfthnt 
<ff  '^rifr»tl  iioj>ula(ion,"  .  Kv  nojc  defined  and  totrd  Ixj  the  /"/^/Av/  ."^tofrs 
(t  /i.sff's  Ituri*tn  "*nirid  popnlnifiHi'  arc  ffvople  xrlio  lire  la  oj>cn  iovntrfj 
Oi\d  rtlhn/r>;.  fotOhs.  ami  f  iflc-^  u j>  fo  ;:o(H^  j>o pulatujn,  WJtfh-  ;/o(rr  dt'p- 
nUioit  of  ''nu'/fl  ffrrtf'*  //ryr-v  a to  'tO.OHi/ — yonr  defihUiou  (tf  ''rur(d 
'f»o/Hiliftio/r  v.diicli  refers  to  titr  rc/f.sNS'  a/^/^cars  /o  r/o  up  to  Oidij  .iOOO, 
l^letiHr  e,rpl<n li  or  cfatufy, 

Secrotary  Hakdix.  Thci  ck»iinition  ol*  -runil  uruus"  in  the  t>i"<>i>oso(l 
iiurai  (.'on'unuiiity  J )rvt»loiJiiKMit  Jv(»\-emur  Sljarin^^-  \k\  ot'  iUTL  iiuikcvs 
MO  ivivreiuv  to  uoinimn)itie?5  ol'  TMl^OijO.  liiwa I  uivtus  arv  defminl  as  ^\my 
county,  i>a.risli  or  sinul:ir  ]>olitical  suIhIi vision,  iiujliuliii^i'  all  arra 
wilhiii  the  territorial  confines  thereol",  Avliich  eitlier  has  it  [)opuhit"iou 
density  of  less  tiian  on(^  hunelrinl  jmm'Soms  pi^'  s((uare  mUe  or  is  not 
iiiehideii  witliin  :i  iStiuidaril  Met joi)olitan  xStatistieal  Aiea/"  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistieal  Areas  eonnnonly — bnt  not  td w  ays — contain  a 
eitv  of  rM).()(R)  or  more,  the*  su rroundiiifi*  eonnty,  and  eonti<»'nons  conn- 
ties  which  are  socially  and  eet)non)ieally  integrated  with  the  city, 

The  J^nrcuui  of  the  ( 'ensns  presents  data  both  on  an  .SMfc^A 'noii- 
8MSA  ha.-is  and  on  a  iiu-al-urbun  basis.  Tlu^se  definitions  ha\e  beiMi 
adopted  ]>eeau.so  they  are  eon\enit»Jit  for  many  analytical  purposes. 
(Jften,  they  wiW  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  areas  deiined  by 
[>articnlar  leoislatioii;  bnt  valid  conclusions  still  can  bo  di-aAvn  from 
tlieni. 


Additional  ])ortions  <d'  these  <piestions  anil  aJiswers  on  Special  Kc^x  e- 
nne  Sharin^r  for  Knral  ('(uinnnnitv  I>ve!opment.  may  l>e  found 
throuii'hont  the  six  vohmu^s  oL*  ht-ariuirs  lieltl  by  tlie  snbcon_nnittee. 
Tiiese  docunu^nts  are  availa])le  throni*-h  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Foivstry.  ,  ,  . 

As  an  additional  part  of  the  subconiniittoe's  oversight  responsil)ility, 
it  was  determined  that  it  ^vould  be  worthwhile  if  it  were  determined 
bow  tuu'h  of  tlie  Kxecutive.  a.tieucies  viewed  the  special  pro5>lenis  of. 
th(^  countrysitlc,  and  liow  these  pi*oblenis  were  being-  approached. 

Senator' Ilei-man  PL  Tainiad.ae,  chairnuni  of  the  C'omnuttee  ou 
Ai»i-icult\nv  and  Forestry,  along  with  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
chainuan  of  the  Subcoiiniuttee^on  liural  lJev(dopment*  aiid  Senator 
(h^ori^e  McGovein,  cJmirnuin  of  the  Subconnuittee  on  Agricultural 
(^redit  iuul  Eui-al  KlectriJication,  sent  letters  to  each  of  the  airencies 
oiieitimr  detailed  i*osponses. 

The  bepai-tnient  of  Health,  Education,  and  AVelfare  reply  bv  Socre- 
tai-v  Kllior  Ivichardson  y;ave  i^ood  evidence  that  that  agency  is  in  tlie 
process  of  f oi-mulatin<r"  a  policy  for  the  more  etroctive  delivery  of 
sei-vices  to  nn-al  ari^as.'  TJie  Socivtaiy's  lettei-  is  reproduced  here: 

The  SECKETAiiY  OF  HKAr/nr,  EnucA^riox,  axd  Wklfakk, 

ashlngton.         Janxotry  Qlf.  1072. 

Hon.  ITkr^^iax  E.  TAi^^tAooK, 

Chafvonut.  Coimmttee  on  A.{/r}rjflfure  and  Fore-^trf/.  U.S.  Senate, 
Wr/>i/t  inx/ton^  D.C. 
Dear  ]Mr.  Chairmak:  The  following-  brief  analyses  of  the  impivct  of 
nnd  implications  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
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l'ar(»  i>i*()g-rnins  jiml  policic^s  in  v\\vn\  i\\v\i^  ixrv  in  rt^sponsi*  to  \-oni'  It^tirr 
of  XovemiKM-  22,  wliich  was  ixho  sii;n<^<l  lyy  StMuitors  I Imnplirov  and 

I.  .WAii.Aini.irv  AN!)  c.trAijTv  (»!"  MiiniCAi.  ('Ai:i: 

If,  \voni<l  i>o,  botli  impractical  and  in(»ilicicnt  to  \\avc  all  licalth  nian^ 
1>o,v(m;  cqnally  distri)>u<tMl  ovpi*  tho  connh'v.  ^^'hat  is  iVasihlc,  how- 
i»V(M",  is  a  policy  iroarccl  towai'd  conwn iiNil  points  of  a<'c(vss  to  <u)n!- 
l)re]iensivo  liealtli  can*  systtMns  dosion^d  io  siM  vc  pnhlics  ri^aiO'dloss  of 
iln^ir  places  of  residiMu'o.  In  short,  the  Fcdcnal  -iovtMNunont  slionhl 
work  toward  e([nity  ol*  ac-ci^ss  to  nuulicsd  s<n*\'iccs  ol*  lui^h  (piality  Tor 
all  persons  wherever  they  live.  Such  a  <:oal  shonld  he  nndt  i- faceted. 
It  shonld  he  o-eared  t()\vard  the  a u^rinentat  ion  and  efHcient  nti  lizatioii 
of  :i])])ropriale  facilities,  ])lannino;  mechunisnis.  and  nnuipow<»r.  At  a 
niininnnn  it  should  do  llie  following-: 

Provide  ready  access  to  net^ded  healtli  care  for  all  I'esidcnts 
aiul  visitoi's,  ijiehidini*;  local  access  to  ])rin»ai'\'  an<]  enieraency 
care.  .  . 

.Afesh  efHciently  with  tlie  syst(»ins  of  n(u<»ht)OJ'i iio-  :nid  other 
connnunities  to  care  for  tlie  ])roh!enis  that  rtMpiire  scu'xices  no 
sin^lo  small  conuinmity  cai»  maintain  efficiently. 

^Nfake  fullest  use  o}'  teehnoloo:\\  especial ly  in  the  enhancement, 
of  eonunnnicutions,  to  ])erniit  optimal  utllixatitm  of  scarce  In^aith 
maniK)W(»r  and  faeility  resources. 

Kx])and  indijrenous  lu»alth  care  cai)ahilities  tln-ouivh  traiinn'»- 
in  .self-help,  first  aid,  prnclical  nui'sin^ii'.  niidwi  fery/ a  ml  other 
types  of  health  care  a.ssistnnce  for  paid*  volunteer  and  in-family 
servic<\ 

Trans])ort  Iiealth  workers  and  patients  whose  tieeds  cannot  be 
satisfied  l)v  theii'own  resources. 
The  followinorarc*  a  nnnilier  of  s]>ecirk'  ai)proach(vs  which  should  con- 
tinue fo  he  exi)lored  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  al)ove  ii'oal  : 

1.  The  stimulation  and  support  of  oi'oanized,  systematic  area-wide 
arranjj^emenls  to  aehieve  rnral-ni-han  equity  of  access  to  health  eare 
\vithin  a  medical  sein-ice  area.  usin<>-  <'onun'unication  and  tvansporta* 
tion  links  to  join  i-emote  medical  eare  units  with  lari^er  medical 
<'(mt(»rs. 

(a)  Tlic  orfvanizutional  ari'an^ements  miolit  taice  the  form  of 
a  eoiisortium,  bi-iuivinjv  the  various  medicarcare  units,  liospitals, 
muvsino*  home.s,  and  other  health  cai-e  elements  throujiliont  the 
area  into  an  umhrella-type  health  <'are  syst<Mn.  Satellite  family 
centers,  neig]jl)orhood  healtli  centers,  and'miorant  health  centers 
would  1)0  amouiz:  tlie  types  of  rural  medieval  eare  units  to  be 
involved. 

'\'\niatevei'  the  or<^anization  arran<^enient,  the  purpose  would  })e 
to  brin^r  togothei-  a  comprehensive  ran^ire  of  nunlieal  services  to  be 
]n*ovidecl  to  local  residents  throntrh  readily  accessil)le  lo(*al  enti-y 
points  distributed  equitably  throu<rhout  the  area. 

(b)  The  o]'o;anization  niin:lit  take  tlie  form  of  a  health  main- 
tenance type  or<ranization  or  HMO  with  a  fixed  contract  fee  paid 
ni  aclvanc(»  by  or  on  behalf  of  individual  and  family  sul)sci'ibers. 
jNfedicare,  Medicaid,  or  tlie  proposed  family  health  insurance  plan 
could  nuike  up  all  or  part  of  this  contract  fee. 
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new  ty\}v^  of  \\vix\th  workoj'^.,  and/or  toaius  assifrnnl  by  t]\v  Xii- 
tionnl   IIi'mUIi  StM-vicu  t'oT'ps  \vhiM-t»vt»r  local   lioaltli  manpower 

(d)   Awtx  htsaltli  (Hlucarioii  ciMitcM's.  i-stahllshod  in  nu'ilica  1  ly  uii- 
d<M-st'fVi'(l  arras,  roiild  (•t)nti'il)ute  to  scM-x'it'cs  wifhin  1  hr  oj-iriuiizcMl- 
ar(»a-ui(lr  system  unci  at  the  sami'  tiuic.  provide^  a  rav()ral)l(»  (mi- 
viroiiniont  to  nuouiago  stud(Mits  to  praotico  in  sncli  an^is  in 
fnlnri'. 

(t;)  'V\\v  loan  loriri v(mi(\s.s  I'c^atnr-t's  in  the  !-(H'i'ntly  passcnl  Xnrsc 
Traininir  Art  and  Mu^  iL^alth  Manpower  Ac-t:  woidd  providi^  a 
rui'thor  iiic'cMitivo  (liat:  Avonld  ho!])  niodifally  undiMscnvod  arn^as 
attraH  yonnu'  pro ri\ssionals  at  the  tinio  tiioy  aro  rcadv  to  tnitiM* 
practirc.  'Fho  a \-ai laWil il y  of  an  or^-an i/.oc I  systiMn  within  which  to 
I)ra{'tic'c  wonid  hcl p  to  assnr(M;h(sr  rcMiiai ninVr  i n  |)j'cviously  unchM*- 
scrvfd  areas. 

A  stM-ond  major  rt^connncndation  wonld  look  ni>oii  the  c^onsunuM'  as 
rho  '^<i:reatost  untaj^pc^d  manpower  r(»8onrce*'  in  the  hi^alth  liidd.  It 
would  provide  : 

•2.  Sn|)i)ort  oT  a  liealth  edueat  ion  i)ro*>'rani  to  l)rin,ir  rni-al  i'oi7sum(M'\s 
resources  into  |)Iay.  It  would  rely  chiefly  on  the  existinii'  struetnrc^  of 
(Im*  rSI>A\s  Extension  ^^ervice  to  iiil'orm  and  motivate  rural  people 
l^o  ](*arn  how  and  what  they  can  ac.'tY)nii)lisii  by  self'-lu^lp  without,  or 
l)rior  to  catliT)<r  on.  the  formal  health  care  dei'iver-y  systeuK  It  would 
also  provide^  rural  consunuus  better*  undei'standinir  of  the  clianpri<r 
hc^dth  I'ari^  delivcu'y  system,  how  to  obtain  acc(\ss  t()  it  nu)st  ellVcti'veiv 
and  eilicitMitly,  Jind  bow  to  |)articipate  in  its  dov(»l<)pnient  so  that  betteV 
rural-ui'ban  baUiuce  in  access  to  health  care  co\dd  be  acbievvHL 

I1u^  third  i(H'omm(Midation  r  ecouni/.(^s  the  inter;-i'elated ness  of  healtli 
witl)  economic  and  social  factor's.  It  would  make  available  : 

Assistance  for*  rui-a1  health  purposes  concomitant  with  assistance 
for  educatioru  job  expansion,  and  .iiener-al  ec^onomic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Thus,  the  quality  of  life  in  r'rn'al  conunuiiities could  1k^  (urhanced 
for- all  rural  r*e.sidents,  healt  h  care  woidd  be  l)ett(n'  urrderstood  arrd  have 
j^ioator-  su]>port,  and  relatively  isolatt^d  (*onnnunities  woidd  becoino 
more  attractive  to  health  and  other  pi'ofessronals. 

11.  F.cM'Ai.izA'i  iox  or  KnLCA'inoxAL  orr(nn  i\\rrv 

Federal  i)roi>iams  in  education  do  not  in  <ieirer'al  spocificallv  set 
.Mside  fluids  for  I'liral  areas.  Payments  under  rnanv  leoislative  author'i^ 
ties  do  leflec^t  (*riter'ia  of  need,  su<'lr  as  poverty/ however*,  arrd  rural 
areas  nsually  receive  a  more  than  propor*tionat(^  share  under  such  for- 
mnlas.  'rhe  vase  for  d(^\  elopino'  new  rural  initiatives,  therefore^  hinges 
upon  ina<leqiiacic^s  and  u'aps'in  the  ijresent  structure  of  i)roirni7ns 
which  i-esult  from  a  failure  to  recoirnize  the  si)ecial  j>r()blenis  iii  |)r"o- 
vidin^-  foi^  the  edn<*ation  of  rural  childr'en. 

Part  of  the  rural  i)rohlem  is  the  dis[)ropoitiohate  share  of  tlie  poor 
livrno-  iji  rural  areas,  the  incidence  of  poverty  bein^  nearlv  double  the 
Jcvel  found  within  metropoHtau  areas.  The  association  l)etwc^on 
ocojiomic  disad\*antaoe  and  ]}Oor  oducatiomil  i>erfonnance  has  hoxm 
documented  in  numerous  studies,  ineludin«- the  Coleman  re|X)rt.  which 
found  studejits  in  metropolitan  areas  superior  in  academic  achieve- 
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^  i.  .iMits  \}\  I'urti!  areas  in  nil  piirts  oT  thv  country.  In  lirn  of 

'iiriM'l  n:it  i()invi(l<^  nu-usnrc^s  ol'  (^ducntinnnlly  ilisad  v:int:iiivd,  t  he 
l)r<)ach  of  Title  T  of  KSKA,  which  fnisis  payments  on  ihe  nunihor  of 
it)\v  inconu*  cliiUlreiu  is  ])(n'liaps  c)nr  hest  t'oi'nnila  ;iltiMMMiti\ c.  Tlu* 
distril)Ution  n\  'I'itk'  I  funds  to  rural  c(,iunnin itios  has  \)vrn  soini*\vhat 
incr(»asr(l  !-(M-o.ntlA'  hy  tin*  lundiUjii'  of  s]K^cial  paynuMits  rural  and 
urhan  art^as  ha\  iotr   liitrli  <*oiictMitrat  ions  of  disad\'anta»itMl  l:unili<^s. 

formula,  as  required  l)y  ( 'on^i  tv^s.  is  iH^iiijLi'  thorouanly  r(*\  it^vtvl 
ijy  the  Office  of  I^dncation  and  the  impact  on  rural  aivas  will  ]>r  ai! 
important  considcM  at  tou  in  any  modi  licat  ions. 

'rin*re  aw  a  fcAv  proii'rams  which  directly  pi'ovich*  for  thc^  special 
<Hhicational  pr^^hlems  of  lural  childivn.  A ])proximately  s(ir»  million  is 
apj)ropiaate<l  for  miirrant  iHlur-atif^n  muUu'  a  spc>cial  i)i'ovision  of 
Title*  I  of  I^^SKA.  Another  ^11  milliou  was  appr()i)i'iated  for  urhan- 
rura!  selxiol  d(M-elo[nnent  undei*  tlie  Kducational  and  Pei^ounei  \<'\\ 
'I'itle  \\  Part  I),  and  nullion  was  ohliaated  for  A^)cationul  Kdu- 
cation  Faciliti(*s  under  th<^  A])palachiau  lleii-ional  l^o\eloimient  Act. 

Kui-al  e<hication  ])rohlems  which  do  not  receive  S]:)exutic  Federal  at- 
tiMition  under  ]>re.sent  ])ro<^rams  include  the  limited  education  services 
i^enej'ally  available  lo  si)arsely  populated  areas:  the  availahility  of 
fjuality  (**hu-ational  personnel;  and  the  snhstantial  dis]iarities  between 
the  a  vei-afre  urban -rural  ])e!'  pu|)i!  twx  base. 

Rural  commniiities,  l)ecause  of  their  s|)arse  popuhition,  frequently 
ti?)d  it  costly  to  pi'ovidt*  their  studiMits  with  a  wide  raii^e  of  course 
oflerin<;'s,  or  with  specially  ti'ained  edueational  iicisonnob 

For  example,  a  conseqnenee  of  the  limited  em  riculnm  in  sn^all  rural 
schools  :has  been  an  emphasis  on  academic  courses  or  on  ^•ocatioml^ 
training  in  agriculture.  It  can  be  proven  tJnit  vocational  education  for 
agricultural  employment  is  inappropriate  for  the  present  em[>loyment 
market, 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which  the  Office  of  Education  could 
encoui'agG  the  expanded  scope  and  increased  efficiency  of  ser\-ices  pro- 
vided to  mral  areas,  including  an  additional  emphasis  on  :  (1 )  a  partial 
subsidy  for  area-wide  i^lanning  and  for  the  costs  of  providing  cei'tain 
in})uts,  such  a^  expensive  equipment  or  educational  specialists  w^iich 
are  shared  among  districts ;  (2)  financial  a  id  for  regional  centei^s  w-hicli 
provide  teacher  training  and  curriotdnm  development:  and  (->)  assist- 
ance in  the  expanded  api:)lic-ation  of  educational  technology,  pai'ticu- 
hirly  in  the  area  of  instructional  television. 

X  second  problem  is  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  teac^liers  in  rural  areas. 
Instructional  staff  in  rural  areas  generally  hwxe  loAver  formal  academic 
training  and  are  less  informed  about  new  instructional  methods,  etc, 
than  their  metropolitan  counterparts.  ITard  data  is  somev.^iat  limited 
but  an  XEA  study  of  one  teacher  school,  for  example,  found  that  8o% 
were  staffed  by  teachers  having  less  tlian  four  years  of  college  training, 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  38%.  There  are  a  nnml>er  of  causes  of 
tlie  poor  competitive  positions  of  rural  districts  in  the  teacher  market, 
not  all  of  which  are  financial;  including  isolation;  tQie  availability  of 
cultural  activities;  and  the  general  level  of  livin«j  conditions.  A  Fed- 
eral subsidy  of  special  incentive  pay  for  teaching  m  rural  areas  neA*er- 
theless  deserves  investigation,  alth6uj2-h  further  study  of  the  costs  and 
the  im pact  of  such  an  incenti  ve  is  requi red . 

School  expenditures  per  pupil  in  most  states  are  strongly  associated 
AvitJi  the  local  tax  base  per  pupil.  Intrastate  inequities  stemming  from 
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relian^e  on  K^cal  financijig  have  recently  heou  h]ixhV\^htod  l>y  t]\v  > 
ranodec:  loa  of  the  Califoniia  Supremo  Court.  ]ne<iuiti<>s  in' rural  (u^- 
tricts  are  particularly  severe  ]>ecause  tlie  low  averai^e  iuoonie  is  coii[)loci 
witli  a  below  a\'erage  conceutration  of  industrial  property.  The  OtWrv 
oi  Education  is  currently  exauiiuin*^  aiternatives  to  tJhe^pioscMU'  svs- 
tcjii  of  educational  finance,  and  tlieso  would  liave  ijuportant  iniplil-a- 
noiis  for  improving  the  financial  position  of  rural  areas. 

Tliere  are  vera  1  moregeiuu^al  measures  which  could  fostci' dcvelop- 
nient  of  innovation  in  rural  educatioTi  and  whi<^h  could  assist  in  assnr  - 
adequate  recognition  of  the  ruiul  issue.  A  rural  unit  uught  he  estah- 
lished  within  the  Office  of  Educatioi^  to  coordijiate  and  develop  pro- 
gi-ams  affecting  rux*al  education.  Models  and  denioiistration  centci's 
could  be  funded  in  rural  areas  to  develop,  demonstrate  and  disseminate 
])i-omisnig  education  practices  particularly  suited  for  the  special  edu- 
catio]ial  px;oblemsin  rural  communities.  Both  of  these  measui  es  will  he 
given  consideration. 

rtr.  TiNtpiJOVK^rKXT  .\xp  exvaxsiox  of  wklkakk  and  rA:^rii.v 

ASSISTAXCK 

Hie  Pre.sident's  welfare  reform  ])ro])osal  as  enibodiorl  in  TLTi,  1  (»an 
be  exi>ected  to  have  four  major  im]>arts  on  rural  America,  Tlu»  Urst 
major  nnpact  is  the  transfer  of  additional  funds  to  mnnv  of  the  rui'al 
poor  who  are  preseiitly  receiving  assistance,  and  funds  for  tiiose  fami- 
lies lu^aded  by  working  or  unenTployed  fathers,  who  are  ineliirible  for 
assistance  uJidei*  ])resent  state  and  fedei'al  guideliiies.  The  second  im- 
of  !vfo7-]n  will  be  fiscal  relief  to  the  States  which  will  enabh^  them 
to  suj^plement  th(»  proposed  benefit  levels  or  i-elease  these  funds  for-  tax 
reductions,  or  for  other  pi^ograms  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  their  citizens. 
The  nnpact  of  rehabilitation  and  training  and  the  broader  impact  of 
wplfai-e  refoi-m  on  the  rui-al  communities'  economic  and  social  structur(* 
are  more  difficult  to  assess. 

Approximately  ninety  percent  of  the  rural  families  on  fai^ms 
reside  ni  the  noitli  central  and  southeni  regions  of  the  United  States. 
In  tiie  ]io]i-farni  aj-eas,  excluding  metropolitan  centere  approxi- 
mately 77  pei-ceTit  of  the  eligible  families  reside  in  these  two  re<rions. 
Ihe  majority  of  rural  poor  families  reside  in  the  South  and  4^'>  peiv(Nit 
o±  all  families  eligible  for  assistance  under  TIMJ.  3  reside  in  this  rea^ioTi. 
In  the  aged  and  disabled  categories  ;i):>proxi]nate]v  5r>  percent  of  all 
eligible  persons  uiider  H.R.  1  rural  and  iioji-rnral,  reside  in  the  soutli- 
ern  and  north  ctMitral  l  egiojis."^ 

The  South  is  expected  to  increase  its  percentage  shai-e  of  fc^deral 
dollai^  for jniblic  assistance  froin  29  percent  under  current  law  tn 
35  percejit  if  H.R,  1  is  enacted.  In  many  southern  states  the  benefit 
levels  of  recipients  will  rise  sharply,  reflecting  the  lower  level  of 
current  benefit  payments  in  the  South,  ]Maximum  AFDC  bent^fit 
payments  ni  the  Sontli  foi-  a  family  of  four  currently  rann^o.  from  a 
low  of  $60  per  montli  in  IMississippi  to  a  high  of  $2G1  pei^nonth  in 
Virgnna.  In  all,  an  additional  $2.3  billion  Avill  be  directed  to  the  poor 
ni  all  categories  of  assistance  in  the  South.  The  additional  funds  trans- 
fei'red  to  eligible  recipients  under  H.R.  1  will  not  be  as  great  in  the 

-.^^i^'I^i"'^^^"        based  on  a  pro.ipction  of  iho  MaroJi  1960  Current  Populfttlon  Surv(*v  niul 
excm  for  flffuroR  on  ellcilile  famiUos  In  farm  areaR.  onn  he  foiinrt  cul4ctlv  In  th^R^^ 
on  H.R,  I  of  Mio  Houso  Comniittf^*^  on  Ways  nnd  Moan^.  Payment  m  ixlmi  m  famUv 
of  fonr  cnn  ho  found  In  the  Tvefid  Report,  NCSS  Report  A-4  (70).       "'^^'njning  ror  a  raraiij 
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north  central  regions,  wIkm'c  nio.st  of  the  In^ni^lit  [)aynients  luuh^r  pres- 
ent hnv  exei»e(l  the  iniriinnini  bcMielit  levels  undtM-  wetfan*.  rc^l'orui. 

Fi.scal  sa\'in.ii's  \vill  mean  tlu»  followiuij:  to  states  in  the.si»  two 
rejiions: 

'I'lie  nortli  (-(^nti'al  rt^o-ion  shonkl  experiene**  total  state  sa\-inir^s 
ol"  $!2o4  nullion  diu'in<>'  fiscal  year  197^>. 

The  South  should  Inive  saviua'S  of  about  $f)r>;i  million. 

Kor  i\\ani|>1e,  Florida's  welfare  oxiHMulitnres,  as  I'stiniated  for  (iseal 
yeai-  1<)7;1  under  eurn-nt  hiw,  will  drop  from  ii>J7;i.r)  million  to  $0.2 
million  under  fl.lv.  1,  a  savinos  of  $lG4.o  ju  ill  ion. 

These  saviufrs  eouUl  be  us(*d  eitlu't-  to  supplentent  wc^Il'are  paymtMits, 
reduce^  taxes  or  dii'iH't  fmuls  into  other  [nibiie  services.  The  impact  of 
ir.K.  1  on  tlur  individiuil  li\  es  of  ret^ipients  and  oji  tlu»  economic  and 
S()cia!  structure  of  the  comnuniitii^s  in  wliich  recipient's  live  is  more 
diflienlt  to  predict. 

Poor  ptu'sons  have  a  Iiii^h  consumption/saviiio-s  ratio.  The  addi- 
tional I)iHion  ^-oiii^:  diivctly  to  i-ecipients,  in  addition  to  funds 
for  childcare  services  and  work  training-,  less  the  additional  taxes 
which  shovdd  b(*  rcMi[nired  to  sup[)ort  tho^^o  ])ro<^i-anis,  could  creattrau 
increased  demand  in  rural  ai-eas  for  goods  and  services  and  an  in- 
creas(^  in  wa^rc  levels  in  serv  ice  industries  depending  on  the  level  of 
cni]^loyrnent  at  the  time. 

The  hnv  provides  ])(Mialties  for  refusal  to  work,  but  tluM.e  is  the 
inherent  i)OSsibilit.y  that  work  fSquir-cmcnts  and  associated  penalties 
will  sei-ve  to  lock  people  jnore  tightlv  into  Ioav  pa^nng  jobs.  It  is  hoped 
that  relutbilitation  services,  and  training  will  serve  as  a.  coiuiter  force 
to  raise  the  skill  levels  of  individuals  so  tliat  their  efforts  can  be 
directed  into  more  economical  ly  rcwurdiug  work. 

Tt  cannot  be  overemphasi/A'd  how  little  is'known  about  tl^e  clianiryes 
that  wi]]  take  place  i]i  rural  areas.  iVfost  of  the  conunents  have  been 
restricted  to  tlie  South  because  the  largest  pi'oportion  of  the  rural 
poor  are  locatecl  in  this  region  and  the  increase  in  benefits  is  greatest 
foi"  these  persons.  The  only  certain  finding  is  that  many  poor  people  in 
rural  .VnuM'ica  are  going  to  have  more  money  than  they  luive  presently 
to  pi'ovide  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

IV.  KKr.ATiVK  ^'os'r-KKr^:c"rr^•F.^M•:ss  ok  jikai.tji  axu  F-DUCatiox 

EXI>KX'DrJ^LU{KS   VKIiStrS  niKEC'l'  .TOli  ICXrANSlOK 

Two  ])oints  should  be  emphasized  : 

TJcalth.  cihication  avd  joh  cxpfrvMon  (rre  so  highly  rntcrdr^ pendent 
that  if.  is;  i/)}po-^.9i7y/(t  to  separate  thorn  into  three  separate  strategies. 
One  exam|)le  is  the  shift  in  rural  industry  away  from  agriculture. 
While  the  rural  i:)Opu]ation  has  remained  roughly  constant  between 
1000  and  1070,  the  agricultural  population  has  been  steadily  declining. 
TTu fortunately,  this  shift  has  not  meant  that  increased  rural  indns- 
trialixation  has  absorbed  those  disi)laced  frojn  the  farms. 

Tlie  social  infrastructure  in  nu)st  rural  areas  is  simply  not  adequate 
to  attj*act  and  supi.)ort  industrialization.  Due  to  the  Ioav  average  edn- 
cational  le\'el  of  the  rural  population,  indnstries  which  liave  moved 
to  rural  ai'eas  have  had  to  bring  in  much  of  their  work  force.  Those 
individuals  who  are  hired  from  the  local  work  force  are  inadequately 
trained  and,  therefoi-e,  receive  lower  j)aying  jobs.  This  problem  is 
further  compounded  by  inadequate  or  niappropriate  health  and  edu- 
cational services. 

EKLC 
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For  oxaiiii)lo5  N'ocatioujil  ocliioation  i)rooi'aMis  are  ol'ten  ntjt  <jiii('kl\^ 
i'c\sj)onsjvo  to  clianaos  in  I'ural  lal)f)r  markets.  Wliile  <lara  iiulioalo  that 
jol)  vacancies  in  a^iricnltura]  (Miiplovnioiit  are  doc^linin^'  and  inurlvi^t 
demands  arc  shiftinu'  to  otliei'  tonus  of  industry,  }ru)St  vo(*ational  odn- 
cation  still  emj)liasizos  a<>:ricnltnral  and  lM)me  niakinji'  conrses.  Con- 
sequently-, if  a  i:)roo;rani  of  rnral  development  aeldeved  a  sharp  int*rease 
in  the  demand  for  rural  labor  thion^h  iiulnstriali/.ntion  and  job  ex- 
l)ansif>n,  tlie  need  to  sni)ply  appropi'iate  labor  tlirongU  the  vocational 
education  system  would  necessitate  larae  chancres  in  t\ui  ecbu  ational 
system. 

Poor  health  can  also  he  a  factor  complicatin^L!:  job  ex])ansion  strate- 
j^ies,  Althou^rh  the.  evidencci  is  not  conclusi\(\  ])oor  health  ai)pea!'stc> 
ha\'e  a  si ^i:nifica i^t  e fleet  upon  the  educational  ac*liie\'einent  ()f  children. 
Mahnitrition  cavi  siii'ui ficantly  imi)air  tlie  ])roducti\'ity  of  a  laborer. 
iJata  indicate  that  in  I'ural  areas,  esi)ecia)ly  in  the  South,  ii  lar^e  pio- 
poition  of  the  children  and  adults  sutler  from  disease,  intestinal  i)ai'a- 
sites.  and  malnutrition.  Any  elVoi't  to  expand  the  d(Muand  for  rinal 
labor  would  re(]uire  a  concur-rent  health  strategy  to  ii]).irrade  health 
levels  of  that  i^nrticular  area  of  the  country. 

77te  j't/raT  arat^  of  the  Uvife<l  Sf{ff<\s  <ire  }iof  (ft  oil  liojncxjrnoitx  !v 
fei*i})i^  of  licaltli  prohh'ut'S.  editentfonal  le  reK  oi*  hfbor  nurrket  cfiaracf^'r" 

rural  nauls. 

( 1(nir  cut  tradeolfs  cannot  be  made  on  a  l^^^deral  scale  l)etwi»en  lii^alth 
and  education  expenditures  and  job  de^'elopment,  since  there  is  a  \  ast 
diversity  between  dilfert^nt  areas  of  tlu^  countiy  in  tei  nis  of  ciuality  of 
health  ajul  education  services,  ond  the  potential  eifocti veness  of  job 
develojuuent. 

Some  rui'al  areas  of  the  country  do  not  at  present  or  not  lend, 
themselves  to  ccTiain  kinds  of  inchistrial  de\'elopnumt  or  job  expan- 
sion, and  can  be  oxp(»ctcd  to  continue  to  expcricuice  large  scale  out- 
niigration.  An  appro]^riate  strategy  for  these  areas  Avould  (Mitail  im- 
i:>roced  lioalth  and  educational  ser\'ices  to  the  migrants  in  oi'der  to 
ease  their  transition  into  a  nciw  en^'ironlnent  and  labor  market.  Al- 
though these  ai-eas  are  not  suitable  for  industrialization,  other  occu- 
])ational  o])])o!'tunities  such  as  creation  of  reci-eational  facilities  and 
tourisn^  might  be  appropriate.  Suitable  vocational  training  nnd  health 
services  are  ni»cded  to  prepare  local  ]>(*oi)l(>^  for  these  types  of  (>nj])loy- 
mont. 

Other  rural  ar(^as  of  the  country  can  and  will  expand  industrially, 
and  should  ex])oricnce  inci'oasiiig  population  density,  For  these  areas, 
emphasis  should  be  j^laced  on  ^'oc^ltional  pi'eparation,  health  and  edu™ 
cational  s^'stcM^iS  to  create  a  socia!  infrastructures  which  can  sustain  the 
gi'owth  of  the  population.  Concomitantly,  job  expansion  and  land 
development  should  be  emphasized  so  that  the  rise  in  population  will 
juirallel  the  growth  of  industry  and  not  result  in  accelerating  imem- 
ployment. 

Thej'eforc^  any  cost-cdTectiveness  tradeofl'  between  health,  education, 
and  job  expansion  nnist  be  unique  to  the  specific  needs  of  tlie  ])opuhv- 
tion  of  a  given  i-nral  area  and  dependent  on  the  resoui'ces  which  already 
exist  in  that  ai'ea. 

Given  the  interde]:)endence  of  liealth,  educatioju^l  level  and  job  ex- 
i:)ansion,  and  the  non-homogeneity  of  tlie  rural  areas,  one  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  inost  effective  Fedei-al  strategy  for  i)romoting  rural 
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dov-t'lopriK-nt  would  utili/o  a  iiou-c:iU\<;oi-i(  ul  and  doccnt  rali/.cd  pi  o- 
,:jrr3iii,  ompiiaftizin^-  ip.iiiojial  and  Im-al  pianiiiiio-  and  pi-o<riain  iniplo- 
inf-ntatioii.  so  that  initiativos  in  odncarion,  lioalfh  worvicos".  and  job  dt?- 
V(  1  j>nK'nr  would  bo  i-n.sponsiyo  to  local  jn-oblonis.  This  is  fbe.  primary 
•Miipiiasis  ,1  r  tlie  Adminisn-ation's  rovenne  sluiriiio-  proposals  for-  niT";il 
'   iiiinunirv  devolopinent. 

Tn  addition,  analytic  tools  must,  bo  developed  to  study  rural  oconomic 
carsJiracteristics.  Anionp:  such  tools  which  should  be  irivo.n  ]:)riority  are 
the  'olloM-in^j : 

.  — an  improviMl  definition  of  fun«-tional  unompiovment  and  the 
:iob  searcli  process  i n  ru ral  labor  markets ; 

— a  measure  of  the  var-iance  in  costs  of  livinjr  between  ui-baji  and 
I'ural  areas ;  and 

— n^orti  complete  demo^r-raphic  data  on  rural  inhabitaiits. 
>A  ithout  such  tools,  any  cost -<?ffectiven ess  analysis,  even  if  developed 
Or:  :t  I'ef^ional  basiis,  wilil  be  inadfi^qnate. 

I  nope  that  the  nboye  will  be  useful  in  preparation  for  future  3-ield 
i)eanri£rs  of  the  Subcoirainmttees.  T  will  be  happv  to  supply  any  ful  tlier 
clarification  tiiat  iiiicfht  be  necessary. 
T^iitli  kindest  regards, 
Sincei^y, 

EixroT  Lr.  KrcrTARDsoN,  Secretary. 

DirPARTSfEXT  OF  DefEKSE 

Th^  subconxinittee  found  the  reply  of  the  Depar-tment  of  Defense  to 
be  most  ■nxfcesresting',  shoraving  a  wide  disparity  between  urban  and 
ruriil  America  in  terms  of  the  awarding  of  defense  contracts: 

Offick  oftiik  Assistant  Si^crktaiiy  of  Defrxse, 
^_      ^  ^y<|■'^^>h^(■ffon.  D.C..  Decemher  5.^.  7,9'"/. 

iloJl;  IlER^rAX  E.  TAI3tAnGE, 

Ohflirm-an.  C ommittee  on  Agrir-vUure  mul  Forestry,  U.S.  Sevate. 
yv  ashing  ton.  D.G. 

Pear  Mr.  CErAiRsrAi^f  :  This  is  in  reply  to  vom-  letter  of  22  Xovember 
1971  i-equesting  information  \vi±h  respect  to  the  current  and  prospec- 
tive location  -if  Defense  installations,  contracts,  and  subcontracts  in 
rurnl  areas. 

Attached  a.re  a  smmnary  listing  by  state  of  FY  1971  DOD  contracts 
awarded  t^Difia-ms  in  rural  and  other  areas  and  individual  Ser-vice  list- 
ings of  instaTliations  located  in  rural  areas.  Information  on  subcon- 
tract awards  IS  not  available  as  subcontract  data  is  not  collected  under 
oui'  pi  ocurejiaient  reporting  system. 

^The  Ser^^ti  listings  include  only  major  installations.  The  Ai-my's 
4b  install ataons  approximate  tlTh-tv-se\-en  percent  of  the  total  major 
Army  in-staUations  that  are  locnted  iji  the  United  States.  The  >favy's 
39  installations  represent  twenty-two  percent' of  its  larger  and  more 
iinpoitant  inss&a&itions.  The  Air  Force  lists  41  installations,  or  thirty- 
six  poi'ceiit  of  thcftotal  major  AirF orce  installations. 

rn rrent  plans  do  not  envisioti  establishment  of  any  additioiial  in- 
St.?  t virions  wit)hi;=,!  the  foreseeah'e  future.  Therefore,  lists  of  planned 
tiitu"'  installatikoriBS  and  their  iVupact  on  rural  labor  force  needs  and 
noe<l'^4  rural  enffiu^gj'  and  po^^'^•^  surAply  for  the  years  1980  and  2000 
<'nni"  *  be  piovidlferS.  Further,  it.  k  not  possible  to  project  the  extent  of 
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lunil  area  contract  awards  in  lOSO  and  i20U0  as  there  are  too  many 
imponderables  involved. 

1  ti-ust  that  the  above  information  is  responsive  to  your  needs. 
Sincerely, 

Enclosures. 

J.  M.  Mallot. 

Depitty  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  {Procurement). 

DEPARTMEr^T  OF  DEFENSE  NET  VALUE  OF  PRIME  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  TO  CONTRACTORS  IN  RURAL  AND 
OTHER  AREAS.  BY  STATE-FISCAL  YEAR  1971  t 
lAnioui\ts  in  thousandsl 

Rural  areas*  Other  areas^ 

Stale  Total  Amount 

Total  United  States    $29.  434.  043      $4,422,  923  " 

Alabama  -   293,483  102.655 

Alaska    118,587  118,687 

Arizona"""    '    307.964  113-  752 

Arkansas  --  ,  ^^^^26  3 

Cahtornta   5,353,686  360,938 

Colorado.::   ,  169,491  7.383 

Connecticut   1,203.571  1.034 

Delaware    ^11^^^  30, 391 

District  of  Columbia  '   320.917  0 

Florida       .  -   853.237  292,  186 

Ceorcta"'"    750.430  62.325 

Hawaii ":::.:::   123.044  8,755 

Idaiio      59,763  58,932 

Illinois     545.868  90.390 

Indiana:   -   800.583  90,594 

loxva     163t633  68,535 

Kansas     '  :  ::     218.356  114.601 

Kentucky   -   79.820  54.851 

Louisiana.:..   273.792  77.942 

Maine      42.893  41.172 

Maryland  ----  -   730.776  15,576 

Massachusetts   1.292.433  U.  139 

Michigan    460.189  50,843 

Minnesota   -    409.454  32,707 

Mississippi:::  -   483. 648  453.  939 

Misso'iri,.   -    S05,101  41.141 

Montana..   51,630  51.630 

Nebraska....     85,083  55,649 

Wevada     16.842  16,842 

Wew  Hampshire  -  -  -  ■   87,  051  J' 

New  Jersey   .    914,901  7U931 

New  Wlexico    96,617  58,311 

New  York   3.388,819  136,507 

North  Carolina    431.455  187.  735 

North  Dakota.  -  -   o^2.490  62,490 

Ohio    988,611  64,356 

Oklahoma:.   142.667  93.840 

Oreflon    77.  £21  37.  129 

Pennsylvania.   1.052,878  89.931 

Rhode  island.-  -   82.211  0 

South  Carolina  -   118.961  37.250 

South  Dakota   17.263  15  273 

Tennessee  -   „  222' i?5 

TpKas    2.773,866  330.353 

Utah :   -  136.  107  31,712 

Vermont"   41.990  41.990 

Virginia    1.322,961  140.498 

Washington   750. 627  66.  b24 

West  Virginia  --  AV^^^  .51' 91? 

Wisconsin   29^221  ^^2.374 

Wyoming   14.930  14,  930 

>  Includes  DOD  prime  contract  awatds  ol  $10,000  and  more.  , ,  .  ^   u  ^  .  »u 

Rural  and  other  areas  distribution  based  on  the  1970  '^Census  oi  Population.  Number  of  Inhabitants,  published  ay  the 
U  S  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  each  Statt-  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Distribution  was  made  in 
accof.-lance  with  the  following  definition:  Rural  includes  "counties  with  a  population  density  less  than  100  people  per  square 
mile  and  all  other  counties,  regardless  of  population  density,  which  are  not  included  in  one  of  the  247  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  which  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  defifies  around  cities  of  50,000  or  rpore 

Note:  Data  on  p 
done.  For  the  maj 

t'he  |ocatio"show^  t^h^P ia"nl^w here  the larges'l  ddlar  a'nYou'nt'of  work  will  take  place.  Construction  contracts  are  shown  in 
the  Stale  where  the  construction  is  to  be  performed.  For  purchases  from  wholesale  or  other  distribution  firms,  the  location  is 
the  address  of  the  contractor's  place  of  business.  For  service  contracts,  the  location  is  generally  the  place  where  the  service 
is  oerfofmed.  but  for  transportation  and  communications  services  the  home  office  address  is  frequently  used.  Prime  i:ontract 
data  cannot  in  any  way  reflect  the  distribution  of  the  very  substantial  amount  of  material  and  component  fabrication  and 
other  subc»Ji«iacl  work  that  mayi)e  done  outside  the  Stale  where  final  assembly  or  delivery  takeji  place. 


Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

15,0 

$25,011.  120 

85.0 

35.0 

190,828 

65.0 

100,0 

0 

0 

36.9 

194.212 

63,1 

84.3 

12.  221 

15,7 

6.7 

4.  992,  748 

93,3 

4,4 

162.  108 

95.6 

.  1 

1.202.537 

99.9 

58,4 

21.669 

41,6 

0 

320.917 

100,0 

34.2 

561,051 

65.8 

8.3 

688. 105 

91.7 

7.1 

114,279 

92,9 

98.6 

831 

L4 

16.6 

455.478 

83,4 

11.3 

7G9. 939 

88.7 

41.9 

95,  098 

58.  I 

52.5 

103. 7^5 

47.5 

68.7 

24, 969 

31.3 

28,5 

195.  850 

71,5 

96.0 

1.721 

4.0 

2,1 

715.  200 

97,9 

.9 

1,  281,  294 

99. 1 

11,0 

409. 346 

89,0 

8,0 

376. 747 

92.0 

93.9 

29.709 

6.1 

4. '5 

863. 960 

95.5 

100,9 

0 

0 

65.4 

29.  434 

34.6 

100.0 

0 

0 

5.2 

82. 553 

94,8 

7,9 

842, 970 

92,1 

SO.  4 

38,  306 

39.6 

4,0 

3,  252.312 

9e.o 

43,5 

243.720 

55,5 

100. 0 

0 

0 

6,5 

924, 255 

93,5 

65,8 

48.  827 

34,2 

47.7 

40. 692 

■  52,3 

8,5 

962. 947 

91,5 

0 

82.211 

100.0 

31.3 

81,711 

68.7 

88.5 

1,990 

11,5 

66,4 

117.  513 

33.6 

11,9 

2.  443.  513 

88.1 

23,3 

104.  395 

76.7 

100,0 

0 

0 

10,6 

i.  182, 463 

89.4 

8,9 

683,  803 

91.1 

91.4 

4,  036 

8.6 

59.2 

118, 847 

40.8 

100,0 

0 

0 

1  lOl  SI  N'C    I  XVKS'I'KIATIOX 

I^iiiln.iA-  1"TI,  tlu'  sulx-oinmittoc  nMiuestod  tUut  the  (ien<M-iil  Ac  coimi - 
iiiir  Ollicc.  c-<)it(Ii!<-(  nil  iiivt'stioutioii  into  thv  housiiiii  piOMi-iiin  of 
l^ai-nicr.s  Jfomo.  AilmniisI  iMtioii.  T\\o  i  («(iiii'sl  \v:is  iiiiuh-  us  u  ivsulf  oT 
"oiiiphiiuts  rowivcMl  by  incmlnM-s  of  llu'  ^sllI)<■oImni^ toe  timl  tluMv  wax 
iiivoi-ilisin  to  coiitraetois,  Kuijpliors  aiui  attonioys  in  tlie  i>as.si ii<v out  of 
tJu\sc  liousiii'i:  I'ontracts.  " 

Tho.  GACT  invosti.u-ation,  wliidv  covoiimI  fivo.  states.  <]i(l  not  icvtsil 
tiiat.  tJio,  a  lloa'at  ions  could      substantia  tod. 

OrilKi;    CAO  INVK.S'lIOA'llOX.S 

The  (i|'noral  Accoiintin.«v  Oflit-c  condm-toil  two  iiivostiaat  ions  ihiiin.r 
V.h  l  wbicli  woiv.  not.  ivqiu'stod,  l)nt.  wJdc-b  wciv.  ridcvant  to  tbo  suir. 
coinniittce's  business. 

Tlio  first  was  The  Ktl'ects  of  Fodei-al  K.\]H'iulitmos  on  thi>  Kconomv 
of  .lobiison  County,  Koiitucky  (  B-1  riOo  1  r,  of  Fel>.  7.  ]!)7-2).  Tliisstud'y 
showed  that  Federal  ox])enditni-es  had  not  alleviated  povertv  anil 
iinein])loynK'.nt  si-iiiifieantl y  in  dolinson  Coiintv. 

Tiiis  tindijio;  is  consistent  witli  a  l  epoi  t  of"rPJ{  Jiesoa  i  .-Ii,  I  no  in 
^vlnl•iI  it^  was  found  that  tlu?  most  clfective  Federal  ]>ro<.i-ams  for 
iiicanin.o-tul  ,Miral  develoi)nio2it  were  centored  ai-ound  rural"  econoniic 
clevclopnient,  ratlier  than  strict  reliance  on  jnore  socially  oriented 
irrant  pi-og-ianis. 

'I'lie  second  GAO  rejjort  was  (Jreatei-  Gons(M-v:ition  Jienelit.s  Could 
I )e  Attained  Imder  the  lJural  Knvironinental  Assistance  Pi-oonuu 
(J)-114a33  of  Feb.  J  G,  1072) .  -"^ 

The  reijortsald  that  "Ahhon,ah  sionilicant  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion benehts  June  been  realized  under  the  (REAI^)  proaram,  sub- 
stantial auionnts  of  funds  liave  bee]i  spent  on  practices  tliat  have  not 
produced  any  apprecialde  consci-vation  benefits,  tJmt  liavc  stimulated 
a.irricultural  production,  or  that  are  otherwise  questionable." 

In  a  lare  clepartuie  for  GAO  the  i-enort  recouiniendod  some  legis- 
lation. A  le<rislativo  provision  enacted  in  IS):J8  requii'e.s  that  if  a 
tanner  leceives  cost  shares  totalini--  less  than  $201)  a  vear  for  carryin<r 
out  conservation,  practices  on  a  farm,  he  be  paid  an  additional  nominjii 
aniount.  llu;  intent  of  this  provision  Avas  to  ])rovide  areater  Hiiaiicial 
as.si^stance  to  operators  of  small  fai-nis. 

GAO  eo]u?.hided,  however,  "The  nominal  payments,  whicli  ranoo 
from  ^O  cwits  to  $14  each  and  which  total  about  ^7  million  annuallv— 
do  not  further  the  objectives  of  the  pro.<?rani  and  are  an  admiiaisfcra- 
tive  burden.  T  iie  funds  could  be  used  t^o  enable  thou.sands  of  addi- 
tional farmers  to  participate  in  the  proiri-am."" 

Tlie  GAO  lecomnu^nds  that  this  noii7ina]  pavuient  sJiould  be  deleted 
oy  amendiuir  the  enablinir  leo-islation.  .  "' 


OTHER  I>UBLK  ATIONS  13Y  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Ilcai'ini*'— Part,  I  on  S.  l(i  PJ,  A])ril  l^:MI)7K 

L^  1  [L\'iriny;s — Paj't  J  I  on  L  H?ilaiuH;d  Natioria!  (irowlli  Poliry;  ± 
National  Ivural  l)i'\i'loi)nu'U(  Prou'i'ant:  S,  i(;i'2,  tin*  .Rural 
CnnH!innit>*  1  )i^\'t»lo]>)ntMn  Ki»v(Mini*  Sluirinii*  AiM  ol'  l*.)7 1  :  I. 
nt'0]'«i.'anixat  ion  oi'  U.S.  I  )o|>arl  nuMil  of  A<^*i'iciihnrr  and  Rr- 
latod  Aii^XMU'ies,  A|>i'il        .)nm^  lO  an^l  17,  P.)T1. 

o.  1  rparin!i\s-~Paj*(  J  n  on  (  Same  as  Ahovo) . 
May     lUTl — Siou.v  (Mty,  Iowa 
May  4,  PJTl — A'orniillion,  Sout  h  Dakota 
rlul  V  8,  P)T  1  — Montu'onjoi'v,  Alalniina 
July  i),  1071— M"il*t:on.{^(Wi>*ia 

4.  ir(»ari!i<r:s — Pari  JV  on  S.  '222-1  uiul  AnuuKlnuMit  lo  S.  148:5  (Xo.. 

July  2^:  i^i^p[v\n])QV  21.  22.  ii:5      -2-1,  .l:)7L 
Ti.  I  I(*ai*in<:*s— ■  Part  X  aw  (Sanio  as  2.  and  I).  al)ovt») . 

SoplonihiM* !).  11)71 — S(  illwalrr,  (  Mvlahonm  and 

Sr|)l iMnl)(»r  ML  n)7!"— Pincohn  N\'l>raska 
(k  Moarint^* — Parl:A'I  on  S.  lOl!^,  dati^d  SoplcMniuM- liO.  11)71. 
7.  1  foa riniT"   Part  ^"  1 T  on  {Same  as  2..       and  Ti.  alnrro).  JU>\v]iiio* 

(Tro(MK01no — DoctMnbri'  J4,  1!)7I 

5.  Uc^niniit       1 'ri nt .  ^'Tl n»  Pcojjio  Lid'l  lioliind"-  1m)ii r '^I'l^ars  PatiM*  - 

A  Report  on  tlu>  Ptre<*t  i\*oiu^sH  of  inijdeuuMdation  ol'  tiio.  Rt»con\- 
nuMulalions  of  thv  Prt'sickMd ia I  Uonnnission  on  llnral  Povoriv, 
XovonilxM^^O,  1!)71. 
0.  Uoniniiltoe  Print, '^Snial  1  Coniniunity  N(»ch1s'*-  -A  Study  o(  Snhall 
Connnnnity  NchhIr  as  Jxclated  to'FodornI  TloiisiiHo- ^md  Com- 
nnniit-v  Dcvido|:)nient  A.ssistanro,  Volnnn*  1,  June  1070 — datcii 
XovcMnbor:)0, 1971. 

10.  The  Alnia-P>ac<)ii  (\>nnty  Stor.y — *'A  Modol  for  Rural  Au.u»rit.'a*' 

11.  UonimH  too  Print.  '^Rui-nl  Dovcdo]:^ni(MU/' — "Ivo,i)or('  on  Cono'ivssionnl 

A(4i\'itios  in  IT)  i\rajor  Catoa'oi'ios  in  tlio  02d  Con^'vcss,  1st  Ses- 
sion, Fobvuavy  ?>,  1072. 

12.  ^'Guide  to  Federal  Proa'ranis  for  Rural  DoA-olopnient''- 
lo,  "^'Raisinii* Yenturo Capital'' 

14.  S.  222o.  a  bill  to  amend  tlie  Consolidated  Farnu^r.s  PTome  Ad- 
nnnistration  Act  of  1961.  and  for  otlvev  jiurj^oses. 

IT).  S.  lfM'2,  a  bill  to  e.stablish  a  revennc-sharmo-  i:)roa'rani  for  rural 
development. 
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